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THE  Life  of  Robert  Burns  has  been  written  so  often,  the 
history  of  his  career  has  been  so  intensely  scrutinized, 
his  poetry  has  passed  under  tlie  eyes  of  critics  so 
numerous  and  so  distinguished  that  to  say  about  him  what 
is  both  new  and  true  is  perhaps  impossible.  The  discovery  of 
fresh  letters  or  other  manuscripts  may  add  to  our  information 
and  our  pleasure,  but  cannot  alter  our  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  genius.  Burns  has  suffered  from  the  good 
offices  of  apologists,  wiio  absolve  him  where  he  very  frankly 
condemns  liimself.  To  say  anything  whatever  about  him, 
good  or  bad,  is,  and  always  has  been  to  lay  unhallowed  hands 
on  the  Ark,  and  to  provoke  certain  Scotch  enthusiasts  who 
talk  much  more  about  their  national  poet  than  they  read 
him.  These  fanatics  nobody  can  please,  nor  is  it  my  inten- 
tion to  try  to  please  them. 

Robert  Burns  (as  he  decided  to  spell  his  name)  was  tlie 
son  of  William  Burness  (or  Burncs),  a  native  of  Kincardine- 
shire. His  father  left  his  birthi)lace,  and  went  into  southern 
Scotland,  in  1748.  The  family  had  dwelt  on  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  Marischal,  forfeited  after  the  Rising  of  1715.  The  Earl 
then  went  abroad,  and,  after  many  adventures,  became  the 
friend  of  Frederick  the  Great,  renounced  the  .Jacobite  cause 
(not  without  discontenting  his  Scotch  neighbo\n-s)  was  par- 
donc<l  by  the  English  (Government,  and  died  at  Potsdam  in 
extreme  old  age.  IJunis  lovod  to  believe  that  his  own 
ancestors  fought  for  the  White  Rose  :  "what  they  could  they 
did,  and  what  they  had  they  lost."  Mr  Robert  ( 'hambers  ])rintH 
a  story  which  makes  the  Burnses  originally  Campbells  of  Hurn- 
housc,  who  about  IGHH,  fell  into  disgrace  with  their  chief  for 
their  attiichment  to  their  King.  They  settled  in  (Jlenbcmc 
(Kincardineshirc)i  adopted  the  name  of  Burnhousei  and  cor- 
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rupted  it  into  Burness.  The  poet  could  find  no  Arms  of 
Burns  at  the  Herald's  Office,  but  a  descendant  of  his  own 
family,  in  an  older  branch,  obtained  a  patent  for  Arms 
founded  on  those  of  Campbell.  Mr  Chambers  points  out  the 
weak  points  in  the  legend,  but  maintains  that,  in  1742,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  carried  on,  under  the  name  BurnuSj  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  James  III.  Horace  Walpole  is 
the  authority  for  a  fable  which  the  Duke  would  have  bitterly 
resented.*  Mr  Chambers  thinks  that,  if  any  of  Burns's 
ancestors  were  "  out,"  it  must  have  been  as  tenants  bound  to 
follow  their  lord,  the  Earl  Marischal,  in  1715.  But  Burns 
liked  to  think  that  his  ancestors  had  been  "out."  "Every 
Scottishman  has  a  pedigree,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott.  To 
Burns  the  belief  that  his  forbears  took  their  honourable  part 
in  a  good  cause  was  a  pleasure,  and,  thus  moved,  he  wrote 
the  Last  Birthday  Ode  for  the  last  Royal  Stuart  who  ever 
buckled  on  claymore.     Tout  finit  par  des  chansons  / 

Burns  was  born  on  January  25,  1759,  in  the  cottage  which 
he  has  celebrated,  some  two  miles  south  of  Ayr.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Agnes  Brown,  or  Broun,  who  in  her  youth 
had  lived  with  her  maternal  grandmother.  She,  again,  in 
her  early  days,  "  had  sheltered  the  persecuted  Covenanters," 
being  a  Carrick  woman,  where  Whigs  abounded.  Bums 
had  thus,  probably,  in  his  family,  the  two  contradictory  but, 
to  the  Scottish  people,  almost  equally  dear  traditions  of  the 
outlawed  Hill  Folk,  and  of  the  exiled  line ;  of  loyalty  to 
Christ's  ain  kirk  and  Covenant,  or  to  the  king  across  the  sea. 

His  father,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  of  a  family 
originally  Episcopalian,  and,  in  place  of  Calvinism,  he  leaned 
to  the  more  humane  doctrines  of  Arminius.  He  was,  indeed, 
an  exemplary  man,  grave,  even  severe,  but  devoted  to  the 
intelligent  education  of  his  children,  not  only  by  procuring  for 
them  a  master,  but  by  means  of  conversation.  The  mother, 
a  valiant,  industrious  woman,  is  reported  to  have  been  learned 
in  old  songs  and  ballads,  to  which  Burns  was  always  devoted. 
The  piety,  honesty,  and  intelligence  of  the  parents,  were  of 
the  best  old  Scottish  kind,  and  Burns  was  born  into  a  far 
higher  "  culture  "  than  many  men  more  favoured  by  worldly 
fortune.     This  was  no  unusual  lot  in  Scotland,  before  Educa- 

*  See  Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  Introduction  to  the  Diary  of  Lady  Mary  Coke. 
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tion  destroyed  the  traditional  culture  in  religion,  and  in 
things  ancient,  noble,  and  romantic,  supplying  their  place 
mainly  by  the  newspaper.  Only  in  Gaelic-speaking  parts  of 
the  Highlands  do  we  now  find  the  elements  of  natural  heredi- 
tary culture. 

At  the  time  of  Bums's  birth  his  father  was  a  gardener,  and 
also  tilled  a  few  acres  in  his  own  interest.  In  1766  he  moved 
to  the  small  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant  His  landlord  died, 
there  was  a  hard  "  factor,"  and  the  Bumses  had  to  endure  his 
insolence,  while  the  lads  were  overworked,  physically,  before 
they  attained  maturity.  They  remained  at  Mount  Oliphant 
from  1766  to  1777,  and  left  it  for  Lochlea,  the  poorer  after 
all  their  labour,  when  Burns  was,  in  his  nineteenth  year.  The 
nature  of  their  education,  the  tuition  of  Mr  Murdoch,  Bums's 
delight  in  books,  particularly  in  patriotic  poetry  on  Wallace 
wight,  are  familiar  matters.  Burns  credits  himself,  as  a 
child,  with  "  an  enthusiastic  idiot  piety,"  and  the  relics  of 
this  frame  of  mind,  encountering  his  early  tendencies  to 
license,  at  a  later  period  inspired  some  melancholy  religious 
verse.  Burns  could  not  take  the  advice  pecca  fortiter.  Ho 
was  ever  what  Tertullian  calls  one  of  "  Satan's  penitents," 
and  when  on  the  easy  downward  slope  cast  a  backward 
glance  at  the  austere  joys  of  the  narrow  way.  Some  of  hia 
more  audacious  verses  arc  a  form  of  whistling  to  keep  his 
spirits  up.  The  conflict  of  his  divided  personalities,  of  his 
passions  and  his  principles,  may  readily  be  detected  in  his 
verse  and  in  his  letters.  The  relentless  necessity  to  toil,  at 
this  period  of  undeveloped  strength,  the  grimness  of  poverty, 
under  the  rich  man's  contumely,  ^'  a  factor's  snash,"  probably 
injured  Burns's  health,  and  also  caused  the  bitterness  of  his 
social  grudge.  This  occasionally  shews  itself  in  a  childish 
manner,  as  when  he  complains  of  having  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  a  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  A  Duke,  if  he 
is  walking,  has  to  show  just  as  much  respect  to  an  omnibns 
or  a  costermongcr's  cart.  The  enviousness  which  his  brother 
attributes  to  him,  his  jibes  at  rank  and  wealth,  are  undeniably 
natural,  and  even  pardonable  in  a  man  of  Iiis  powci^s  and 
hi  icncc  in  youth.     He  was  embittered.     \\v  fiercely 

r<  1  ihe  lack  of  attention  paid  to  a  dirge  which  he  sent 

to  n  man  of  rank,  who,  in  the  distress  and  confusion  of  a 
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father's  death,  may  well  have  thrown  a  manuscript  elegy  into 
the  fire  without  looking  at  the  signature.  Burns's  ode  on  a 
dead  woman,  whose  funeral  attendants  occupied  an  inn,  and 
caused  him  to  make  a  long  ride  in  the  rain,  is  the  most 
unfortunate  poetical  result  of  a  rancour  which,  in  the  interests 
of  his  happiness,  we  may  regret,  but  cannot  affect  not  to 
understand. 

Even  in  the  very  early  years  at  Mount  Oliphant  the  dark, 
powerful  lad  was  committing  poetry  to  memory,  was  criticis- 
ing, imitating,  trying  his  own  strength  in  rustic  love-ditties. 
Even  then  his  patriotism,  a  fervent  passion  of  love  for  an  old 
and  renowned  native  land,  inspired  him  with  the  wish  "  to 
sing  a  sang  at  least "  for  his  country.  In  a  passage  which 
anticipates,  and  possibly  suggested,  a  line  of  Tennyson's, 
he  compares  his  efforts  to  '^  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's 
Cyclops  around  the  walls  of  his  cave."  Keats  wondered  that 
Burns  did  not  write  an  epic ;  in  this  simile  of  his  there  is  an 
epical  sublimity. 

In  Burns's  seventeenth  year  he  went,  as  he  chronicles,  to  a 
dancing  school,  a  thing  which  his  father  resented,  as  Davie 
Deans  would  have  done.  This  caused  a  coldness  which 
Burns  always  regretted.  His  passions  were  as  precociously 
ardent  as  Byron's,  yet  were  for  years,  he  says,  entirely  innocent. 
The  period  at  Lochlea,  in  Tarbolton  parish,  lasted  from  his 
nineteenth  to  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  before  the  close  of 
this  epoch  he  was  an  ardent  rural  lover,  and  an  adept  in  the 
pastime  of  "  chapping  out " — that  is,  summoning  the  fair  one 
to  nocturnal  interviews.  Lockhart  takes  a  favourable  sense 
of  "  chapping  out  "  in  his  Life  of  Burns  ;  in  his  earlier  work, 
Petefs  Letters  to  His  Friends  (1819),  Lockhart  is  less  gracious, 
and  probably  more  accurate.  Burns  was  apparently  seven- 
teen, not  nineteen,  when  he  went  to  the  smuggling  town  of 
Kirkoswald  to  learn  mensuration  and  other  things :  "  to  fill 
my  glass  and  mix  without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble."  He 
read,  and  loved,  and  rhymed,  but  not  till  his  twenty -third 
year,  when  he  passed  six  months  at  Irvine,  were  his  ideas  and 
conduct  deeply  affected  by  the  society  of  roisterers.  He  himself 
says  that  he  found  much  matter  in  the  class  of  men  commonly 
called  blackguards  :  often  fine  fellows,  only  destitute  of  the 
tamer  virtues.   At  Irvine  he  studied  flax-dressing,  suffered  from 
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bypocliondria  and  religious  melancholy,  and  lost  his  flax  in  a 
fire  caused  by  a  New- Year's  revel.  He  was  also  disappointed 
in  an  honourable  love  affair ;  and  he  tells  his  father  that  his 
"  only  pleasurable  employment  is  looking  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  moral  and  religious  way."  "  I  foresee  that  poverty 
and  obscurity  probably  await  me."  Now,  the  consciousness  of 
power  and  the  passion  of  ambition  were,  from  the  first,  ex- 
tremely strong  in  Burns.  He  would  be  distinguished  were  it 
but  in  the  colour  of  his  plaid  and  the  dressing  of  his  hair. 
The  Cyclops  was  not  so  blind  but  that  he  knew  himself  born 
for  greatness,  born  to  be  conspicuous,  but  how  ?  In  poverty, 
toil,  in  an  unregarded  rank,  expecting  the  old  age  of  a 
"  gaberlunzie  man  "  entertained  for  his  talk  and  his  tales, 
Burns  felt,  more  than  youth  commonly  feels,  the  darkness  of 
the  future  and  the  thwartings  of  the  world.  Often,  in 
company,  he  would  be  moody  and  thoughtful — 

"  Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance 
With  a  glassy  countenance." 

But,  once  roused  to  talk,  his  genius,  his  humour,  his  know- 
ledge of  literature,  French  and  English,  made  him  the  king 
of  his  society.  The  eyes  that  were  the  finest  Scott  ever  saw 
would  glow,  and  flax-dressers,  smugglers,  tapsters,  wenches, 
would,  like  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  be  "carried  off  their 
feet."  He  must  have  known  it,  yet  the  world  lay  black 
before  him,  all  the  gates  were  closed,  all  that  force  seemed 
destined  to  be  lost,  leaving  him  poor  and  obscure.  For 
others  the  portals  opened,  for  young  lairds  who  splashed  the 
poet  a«  they  rode  by  to  a  meet ;  to  young  collegians,  even  to 
young  ministers,  the  i)aths  were  clear,  but  Burns  never 
shewed  a  vocation  for  the  pulpit.  Many  a  Scot  no  better 
bom,  and  no  stronger  in  body,  has  cut  his  way  to  honour 
in  the  wars,  l)ut  Bums  did  not  "fight  the  foreign  loons 
in  their  ain  countrie."  Wc  seem  to  see  him,  at  Irvine, 
like  Bcllerophon,  "eating  his  own  heart,  shunning  the 
path  of  men."  Happily,  at  Irvine,  he  met  with  the  poems 
of  llobert  Fcrgusson,  the  St  Andrews  student,  who  died 
young,  in  a  mad-house,  and  this  revived  his  interest  iu 
vorae.      FergusHon    ho   always    acknowledged,    with   equal 
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justice  and  generosity,  as  his  Master.  Burns  is  not  one  of 
the  poets  who  fare  quo  nulla  priorum  vestigia.  He  almost 
always  climbs  by  a  trodden  way,  pursuing  the  track  of  a 
predecessor.  But  his  genius,  like  a  forest  fire,  obliterates 
the  traces  of  other  and  earlier  footsteps,  so  that  his  country- 
men have  more  than  half  forgotten  that  true  and  rare  genius, 
his  predecessor,  Fergusson.  Even  Lockhart  expresses  sur- 
prise at  Bums's  admiration  of  the  lad  who,  dying  at  an 
age  when  Burns,  had  he  died,  would  have  been  unheard  of, 
beckoned  him  into  the  field  of  humorous  national  song.  But, 
with  much  of  Burns's  humour  and  observation,  and  even 
more  than  his  religious  melancholy,  Fergusson  had,  or  showed, 
none  of  Burns's  passion. 

Burns  returned  from  Irvine  to  Lochlea,  and,  on  Feb.  13, 
1784,  he  lost  his  father.  Soon  after  he  had  to  do  penance 
in  church  for  an  amour,  which  was,  at  best,  unchivalrous. 
Says  Keats,  writing  from  Auchencairn,  "  these  kirkmen 
have  done  Scotland  harm:  they  have  banished  puns,  and 
laughing,  and  kissing,  &c.,  except  in  cases,  where  the  very 
danger  and  crime  must  make  it  very  gustful."  "  How  sad 
it  is,"  adds  Keats,  referring  to  Burns,  "when  a  luxuriant 
imagination  is  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  deaden  its  delicacy 
in  vulgarity  and  things  attainable,  that  it  may  not  have 
leisure  to  go  mad  after  things  that  are  not  ,  .  .  We  live 
in  a  barbarous  age — I  would  sooner  be  a  wild  deer  than  a 
girl  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kirk ;  and  I  would  sooner  be 
a  wild  hog,  than  be  the  occasion  of  a  poor  creature's  penance 
before  these  execrable  elders." 

There  is  no  reason  to  fancy  that  Burns,  had  he  possessed 
Byron's  rank,  leisure,  and  luxuries,  would  have  been  one  whit 
more  continent  than  "  the  noble  poet."  But  he  would  not,  in 
this  case,  have  been  goaded  into  wrath  by  that  inquisitorial 
system  of  spying  and  rebuke,  which  John  Knox  exercised 
on  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Auld, 
of  Mauchline,  on  Robert  Burns.  Hence,  namely  from  the 
survival  of  the  Buke  of  Discipline,  came  the  undesii'able 
lines  in  which  Bums  is  the  fanfaron  of  his  vices. 

The  Burnses  after  their  father's  death,  "  flitted  "  from  Loch- 
lea to  Mossgiel,  in  the  parish  of  Mauchline.  Burns  was  full 
of  good  resolutions,  but  two  bad  seasons  broke  his  courage, 
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and  he  observes  (1787)  that  he  "returned  to  his  wallomng  in 
the  mire."  At  Mossgiel  he  lived  from  1/84  to  1786,  after 
which  he  was  moving  about:  in  1788  he  entered  Ellisland, 
his  last  farm.  At  Tarbolton  he  formed  a  debating  club  :  he 
was  already  a  Freemason.  He  found  the  country-side  "  half 
mad"  about  "polemical  divinity."  He  made  a  friend,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  a  Mauchline  attorney,  who,  for  whistling  on  a 
Sunday,  or  some  similar  transgression,  was  at  odds  with  the 
kirk.  Burns  had  no  reason  to  love  the  discipline  of  the 
kirk,  and  he  went  into  ecclesiastical  politics,  on  Hamilton's 
side,  with  a  will. 

The  quarrel  of  kirkmen  was  of  a  double  nature.  There 
was  the  local  clerical  interference  with  and  censure  of  Gavin 
Hamilton,  itself  a  consequence  of  the  "  Polecie  of  the  Kirk," 
as  expressed  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  in  the  Buke 
of  Discipline,  That  Book  was  the  result  of  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  of  Government  as  exercised  in  the  religious  Utopia  of 
Geneva,  and  contained  elements  borrowed  from  other  Protes- 
tant sects  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  times  were  waxing 
late  for  the  exercise  of  authority  over  individuals,  by  elders 
like  Holy  Willie,  and  ministers  like  Mr  Auld.  A  doctrinal 
war  was  being  waged  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  same 
district.  Since  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  there  had  been  two 
camps  in  the  Scottish  Kirk,  that  of  the  more  moderate  men, 
"  The  Indulged,"  and  that  of  the  "  High  Flyers,"  or  extreme 
Covenanters.  Their  differences  were  mainly  ecclesiastico- 
political,  but  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the  separation 
from  the  Kirk  of  the  Cameronians  and  other  sects,  the 
Kirk  was  divided  as  to  the  degree  of  adhesion  to  strict 
Calvinism,  and  even  to  orthodoxy  on  such  points  as  the 
Holy  Trinity.  In  the  Analecta,  or  note  books  of  Wodrow, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  his 
expressions  of  dismay  or  indignation,  at  the  rise  of  doctrinal 
laxnesses,  or  heresies.  The  Kirk  was  sundered  into  tlic 
Moderates,  who  preached  "cauld  blashes  o'  morality,"  and 
the  stricter  Calvinists,  or  Wihl  Men,  who  dwelt  on  Predes- 
tination, Justification,  and  the  essentials  of  Calvinistic  dogma. 
Occasionally  the  clergy  of  opposed  tendencies  livetl  together 
in  peace  and  amity,  like  the  two  distinguished  ministers  of  St 
Uilctt's  in   Edinburgh.      But  this  wiis  not  the  rule.      The 
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Moderates  were,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  leave  Patronage 
in  the  hands  of  laymen,  the  Evangelicals,  or  straiter  sect,  were 
for  popular  selection  of  Ministers,  which  is  certainly  the  aim 
of  the  Knoxian  Book  of  Discipline.  As  we  read  in  Gait's 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  "intruded"  Ministers,  chosen  by  the 
patron  against  the  popular  will,  were  treated  much  like  the 
Curates  in  the  old  days  of  the  Covenant.  Thus  there  existed 
all  the  elements  of  fiery  dispute,  and  Burns  by  taking  the 
Moderate  side,  became  so  unfaithful  to  his  natural  democracy 
as  to  satirize  the  election  of  the  shepherd  by  the  sheep,  of  the 
pastor  by  the  people.  Burns,  in  fact,  was  in  these  conflicts 
on  the  side  of  the  gentry  as  against  the  populace,  a  singular 
attitude  for  him.  The  first  of  his  pieces,  which  "saw  the 
light,"  probably  in  manuscript,  was  his  "Holy  Tuilzie,  or 
Twa  Herds,"  a  satire  on  a  squabble  between  two  ministers  of 
the  extreme  Calvinistic  party.  He  banters  them  and  he 
praises  the  Moderates,  the  friends  of  "Common  Sense." 
"  From  this  time,"  says  Burns,  "  I  began  to  be  known  in  the 
country  as  a  maker  of  rhymes,"  a  reputation  increased  by  his 
"Holy  Willie's  Prayer."  Not  only  the  meddlesome  Elder, 
but  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  at  large  is  attacked. 

"  O  Thou  who  in  the  heavens  dost  dwell, 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  thysel', 
Sends  ane  to  heaven,  and  ten  to  hell, 

A'  for  thy  glory, 
And  no  for  ony  gude  or  ill 

They've  done  afore  thee  ! " 

Thus,  the  old  long  suppressed  cry  of  that  party  in  Scotland 
which,  from  1560  to  Burns's  time,  had  been  content  with 
muttered  prayers  that  John  Knox  was  "  in  his  ain  place,"  the 
party  of  May  Day  Games  and  Sunday  golf,  had  found  a  voice. 
This  voice  was  raised  in  the  very  quarter  where  the  Covenant 
and  whiggery  had  their  stronghold,  in  Ayi'shire.  The  south- 
west, which  withstood  Charles  H.  was  now  on  the  side  which 
would,  of  the  two,  have  been  more  congenial  to  that 
monarch. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  poem  was  local  celebrity 
for  Burns,  and  his  admission  into  the  society  of  the  divines 
in  whose  defence  he  wrote.  He  "  had  been  bitch-fu'  'mang 
godly  priests,"  though,  doubtless,  we  should  greatly  wrong 
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the  clergy  of  either  party,  if  we  thought  they  were  generally 
intemperate. 

Polemics  did  not  wholly  absorb  Burns.  The  years  1785- 
1786,  were  anni  mirabiles,  and  much  the  larger  portion  of 
his  best  work,  apart  from  his  songs,  was  then  composed,  per- 
haps in  the  field  or  the  fold.  The  encounter  with  other 
local  bards,  as  Sillar  and  Lapraik,  animated  him.  He  was 
cheered  by  success,  and  by  the  praises  of  Gavin  Hamilton, 
and  of  Aiken,  who  "read  him  into"  popularity,  while  his 
passions  were  all  on  flames  in  a  series  of  amours.  Whatever 
moved  him  found  utterance  in  verse  of  great  variety,  vigour, 
humour,  and  pathos,  from  the  Spenserian  stanzas  of  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  to  the  favourite  form  of  Fergusson, 
or  the  intricate  measure  of  "  The  Cherry  and  the  Slae,"  or  the 
rural  vivacity  and  veracity  of  "  Halloween."  He  who  struck 
at  the  doctrinal  side  of  Calvinism,  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
moved  by  the  domestic  piety  of  which,  in  his  father,  he  had  a 
familiar  example.  The  sorrows  of  man,  and  the  ardour  of 
democracy,  expressed  in  "  Man  is  Made  to  Mourn,"  and  in 
his  Epistles  to  Davy,  left  room  for  pity  of  the  homeless  mouse, 
the  luckless  ewe,  and  the  thrall  of  the  farm,  the  Auld  Mare 
Maggie,  while  an  ode  to  "  Scottish  Drink  "  was  not  likely  to 
diminish  his  popularity  in  a  hard  drinking  age.  Meanwhile 
"  The  Belles  of  Mauchline,"  and  the  rather  fatuous  warning, 
"  Leave  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles,"  indicate  the  love  affairs 
into  which  Bums  glided,  or  "  battered  himself."  Mr  ISIatthew 
Arnold,  in  a  manner  too  superfine,  has  lamented  Burns's  re- 
striction to  Scottish  manners,  drink,  and  presbyterianism. 
Assuredly  there  was  no  beauty  about  his  life,  with  the 
insignificant  exceptions  of  beauty  in  nature,  and  in  women. 
The  Kirk  had  seen  to  that  long  ago.  In  writing  about  the 
martyred  George  Wishart,  Knox  says,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Reformation,"  "  Wishart  was  rc(juy red  to  come  to  the  Kirk 
of  MauchljTie,  as  that  he  did.  But  the  Schiref  of  Ayr  caused 
man  the  kirk,  for  prcservatioun  of  a  tabernaklo  that  was 
there,  bcutyfull  to  the  eie."  The  Reformers  left  nothing  in 
Mauchline,  or  in  Scotland,  that  was  "  bcutyfull  to  the  cie,"  in 
the  way  of  ecrl'  i  t  nl  art,  or  refined  church  music.  That 
Bums  could  aj  ;  such  things  we  gather  from  his  note 

on  Linlithgow.     *'  What  a  poor  pimping  business  is  a  Presby- 
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terian  place  of  worship!  dirty,  narrow,  and  squalid,  stuck  in 
a  corner  of  old  Popish  grandeur,  such  as  Linlithgow,  and  much 
more  Melrose," — where  the  scars  of  Presbyterianism  are  still 
visible,  though  the  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  is  removed. 
"Ceremony  and  show,  if  judiciously  thrown  in,  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  both  in  religious  and  civil 
matters."  Burns's  passion  for  the  beautiful  took  the  only 
course  left  open  to  it  (if  open  it  can  be  called),  by  the  Kirk. 
He  did  not  share  Keats's  high-hearted  horror  of  exposing 
"  poor  creatures "  to  the  inquisition  of  the  "  detestable 
elders."  Their  censures  had  become  too  common  to  be  very 
greatly  dreaded,  and  the  anni  mirabiles  of  Burns  as  a  poet, 
are  not  less  remarkable  for  his  successes  as  "a  rural  Don 
Juan,"  a  Don  Juan  without  the  Don's  impassible  and  ruthless 
egotism.  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  his  Leporello,  and  record 
the  long  list  of  his  conquests.  Enough  has  been  said  on  this 
matter  by  Mr  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  perhaps  too  much 
by  Principal  Shairp.  "  Rob  Mossgiel,"  in  the  spring  of  1786, 
was  involved  in  an  amour  of  the  usual  kind  with  Jean 
Armour.  On  hearing  that  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  he  gave  her  a  writing  which,  by  Scottish  law,  was 
equivalent  to  a  marriage.  This  her  father  either  mutilated,  or 
destroyed,  or  disowned,  compelling  his  daughter  to  resign  her 
lover,  practically  her  husband.  All  parties  appear  to  have 
thought  that  there  was  now  no  marriage,  and  in  this,  it 
seems,  they  were  mistaken.  Burns's  anguish  and  shame 
were  most  poignant.  Miss  Armour  was  exiled  to  Paisley, 
and  Burns  by  a  natural  and  usual  rebound,  which  aston- 
ishes some  of  his  biographers,  fixed  his  volatile  heart 
on  Mary  Campbell,  "Highland  Mary."  Her  Bible  still 
attests  their  solemn  covenant  by  the  Banks  of  Ayr,  on  May 
14,  1786.  Mary  then  went  to  the  house  of  her  parents  at 
Campbelton,  while  it  was  Burns's  intention  to  emigrate  to 
the  West  Indies,  and,  if  he  prospered,  to  make  a  home  for  her 
there.  Mary  died  at  Greenock  early  in  October  1786.  "The 
Highland  Lassie,"  "  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary  ? "  are 
songs  inspired  by  this  passion,  which  proved  to  be  a  mere 
interlude  in  the  affair  with  Jean  Armour.  Leaving  Mary 
on  May  14,  on  June  12  Burns  writes  to  David  Brice,  "My 
poor  dear,  unfortunate  Jean,  how  happy  have  I  been  in  thy 
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arms !  .  .  .  I  have  tried  often  to  forget  her.  I  have  run  into 
all  kinds  of  dissipation  and  riots  ;  mason-meetings,  drinking- 
matches,  and  other  mischief,  to  drive  her  out  of  my  head,  but 
all  in  vain.  And  now  for  a  grand  cure :  the  ship  is  on  her 
way  home  that  is  to  take  me  out  to  Jamaica :  and  then  fare- 
well, dear  old  Scotland  !  And  farewell,  dear,  ungrateful 
Jean,  for  never,  never  will  I  see  you  more." 

Burns  then  refers  to  his  Poems ;  "  to-morrow  my  works  go 
to  the  press,"  that  of  John  Wilson  in  Kilmarnock.  Burns 
was  appearing  in  church  to  hear  his  misdeeds,  as  regards  Jean, 
exposed  by  Mr  Auld.  Her  family  were  obdurate,  legal  steps 
were  taken,  or  threatened.  Burns  skulked  in  Kyle  to  avoid 
arrest,  and,  in  early  August  1786,  "expected  orders  to  repair 
to  Greenock  every  day"  to  join  his  ship.  Meanwhile  his 
book  came  out,  pubHshed  by  subscription,  and  enabled  him 
to  pay  for  the  voyage  which  he  was  never  to  make. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  situation  more  distressing. 
On  one  hand  was  exile,  on  the  other  ruin,  while  Fame  was 
beginning  to  applaud,  while  his  heart  was  chained  to  Scotland 
by  "a  thought  and  feelings  that  thrill,  some  with  tender 
pleasure,  and  some  with  foreboding  anguish,  through  my 
soul,"  feeHngs  caused  by  "a  very  fine  boy  and  girl,"  Jean 
Armour's  children.* 

In  Bunis's  Lettei's  one  observes  no  reference  to  the  cross- 
current in  these  sorrows,  to  Mary  Campbell,  who,  in  Camp- 
belton  or  Greenock,  must  either  have  been  receiving  cold 
letters,  or  letters  of  a  feigned  loyalty,  or  no  letters  at  all. 
Bums  kept  as  secret  as  possible  a  passion  which,  later,  found 
words  in  "To  Mary  in  Heaven" : 

"  Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  1 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? " 

ViXLuber  (?)  1789.)  Still  later,  in  1792,  Burns  wrote,  ''Ye 
banks  and  braes,  and  streams  around  the  Ciistlc  o'  Mont- 
gomery." 

"  Wi'  many  a  vow  and  lockenl  embrace, 
Our  i>artinK  was  Ki'  tender  : 


And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  at 
We  tore  oursels  asundei 


•Jim. 


•  Bunu  to  Robert  Muir,  Sept.  (?)  1786. 
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But  oh,  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 
That  nipped  my  flower  sae  early  ! 

Now  green  s  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay, 
That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  ! " 


It  does  not  appear  how  Bnrns's  case  would  have  stood  had 
"  fell  death  "  not  nipped  his  flower.  Habit,  honour,  paternal 
aiFection,  and  probably  even  the  law,  bound  him  to  Jean 
Armour.  Honour  and  an  aflPection  which  (in  elegiac  verse) 
survived  the  grave,  bound  him  to  Mary  Campbell : 

"  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true." 

Yet,  of  this  worst  of  his  perplexities  in  the  autumn  of  1786, 
no  trace  appears  in  his  correspondence,  none  in  his  contem- 
porary poetry,  none  in  the  way  of  warning  and  restraint,  in 
his  subsequent  conduct  towards  women.  "  The  wandering 
stabs  of  remorse  "  spoken  of  in  a  letter  to  Aiken,  of  October 
1786,  may  refer  to  Mary  Campbell,  or  may  refer  to  Jean 
Armour,  or  to  both.  "Even  in  the  hour  of  social  mirth,  my 
gaiety  is  the  madness  of  an  intoxicated  criminal  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioner." 

"  Werena  my  heart  licht,  I  wad  die  " 

Burns  may  have  murmured,  but  time  and  fame  consoled 
him,  rather  rapidly.  Indeed,  in  the  stress  of  his  emotions,  he 
could  find  time  and  inclination  to  celebrate  "  The  Bonny  Lass 
o'  Ballochmyle,"  and  another  charmer  named  Eliza.  The 
Bonnie  Lass  was  a  Miss  Alexander,  sister  of  the  local  laird. 
Burns  sent  his  verses  to  her,  with  a  letter  about  "  the  gaiety 
of  the  vernal  year,"  "the  feathered  warblers"  (thrushes, 
probably),  the  "rudely  browsing  cattle,"  "the  hoary  haw- 
thorn twig,"  and  other  rural  properties.  In  the  poem  he 
expressed  his  wish  (had  he  been  a  swain,  and  she  a  country 
maid),  that  he  might 

"  Nightly  to  his  bosom  strain 

The  bonny  lass  o'  Ballochmyle." 

Miss  Alexander  took  no  notice  of  the  vernal  gaieties,  or  the 
explicit  desires,  and  Robert  Chambers  actually  talks  of  "  the 
apology  now  presented  by  the  family  for  Miss  Alexander's 
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conduct."  It  is  not  Miss  Alexander's  conduct  that  needs  an 
apology,  nor  was  Burns's  request  to  be  allowed  to  publish  the 
piece  one  which  could  have  been  granted  by  a  pei*son  of  any 
discretion.  As  an  old  woman  Miss  Alexander  took  pride  in 
a  glory  which  she  shared  with  a  bamiaid,  the  glory  of  having 
inspired  Bums. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  woman,  however  beautifid, 
intelligent,  and  refined,  could,  as  a  wife,  have  made  Burns 
happy  and  kept  him  constant.  Jean  Armour,  as  he  con- 
fesses, he  admired  for  charms  by  no  means  spiritual ;  in  High- 
land Mary  (at  least  after  she  was  lost  to  him)  he  recognisea 
an  Ideal,  but  ideals  can  only  keep  their  place  after  they  are 
lost.  Jean  Armour  was  to  Burns,  in  later  years,  the  best  and 
most  forgiving  of  wives,  to  his  child  even  by  a  rival  the 
most  exemplary  of  mothers.  She  could  sing  his  songs,  and 
if  she  was  not  his  intellectual  equal,  it  is  no  rare  misfortune 
for  a  man  of  genius  to  marry  a  woman  whose  intellect  is  not 
on  the  level  of  his  own.  "  A  wife's  head,"  he  says,  "  is  im- 
material compared  to  her  heart."  Others,  in  considerable 
numbers,  he  desired  or  deplored,  but  it  was  Jean  Armour 
who  loved  him,  at  intervals  inspired  him,  cherished  him,  for- 
gave him,  nursed  him,  and,  finally,  mourned  him.  A  woman 
can  do  no  more,  and,  sad  as  was  the  wooing,  the  wedding 
was  as  fitted  for  Bums  as  any  human  marriage  could  be. 

In  the  midst  of  distresses  so  complex  and  so  acute,  fame,  at 
least,  was  coming  to  Burns.  The  blind  Dr  Blacklock,  whom 
Dr  .Johnson  knew,  had  the  newly  printed  poems  read  aloud  to 
him  by  Dugald  Stewart,  the  "  Professor  of  Morals  "  in  Edin- 
burgh University.  Dr  Blacklock  introduced  the  book  to  Dr 
Blair,  the  author  of  Tlie  Grave,  and  of  many  admired  sermons. 
lie  also  >vrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Laurie  expressing  his  high 
admiration  of  the  poet's  genius,  and  the  letter,  reaching 
Burns  as  he  was  thinking  of  leaving  Scotland,  determined  his 
fate.  He  had  two  reasons  for  going  to  Edinburgh — tirst,  to 
seek  an  appointment  in  the  Excise ;  next,  to  secure  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  (the  Edinburgh)  edition  of  his  verses.  He 
had  not,  he  says,  an  ac(Hiaintan(e  in  l^Miuburgh,  or  a  letter 
of  introduction,  but  he  had  dined  (apparently,  according  to 
Cliaml>erH,  three  days  after  Highland  Mary's  death)  with 
Dugald  Stewart,  Lord  Daor,  and  others,  at  Stewart's  villa  near 
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Catrine.  But  the  Professor  was  probably  his  one  acquaint- 
ance in  Edinburgh  among  men  of  letters.  He  knew,  however, 
John  Richmond,  formerly  a  clerk  in  Gavin  Hamilton's  office. 
With  him  he  lived,  in  Baxter's  Close,  in  the  Lawnmarket ;  he 
also  knew  Mr  Dalrymple,  of  Orangefield,  who  could  introduce 
him  to  the  Ayrshire  gentry  in  Edinburgh,  Lord  Glencairn,  the 
Erskines,  and  many  others.  Glencairn  induced  the  whole  of 
the  Caledonian  Hunt  to  subscribe  for  the  second  edition,  and 
Henry  Mackenzie,  not  then  the  venerable  sage  of  1817,  hailed 
Burns  as  "  this  heaven-taught  ploughman."  The  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  Lady  Glencairn,  Lord  Monboddo,  Mr  Fraser-Tytler 
(the  first  of  two  historians  in  the  family),  and  all  the  learned 
and  noble  society  of  Edinburgh  welcomed  Burns  eagerly.  He 
spent  his  evenings  with  peeresses  and  beauties,  his  nights 
with  his  friend  Richmond,  Ainslie,  Nicol  (the  brutal  master 
in  the  High  School),  and  other  boon  companions.  He  was 
naturally  the  delight  of  any  society  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Burns's  manners  were  apparently  as  much  a  gift  of  genius  as  his 
poetry.  Unduly  sensitive  he  might  occasionally  be,  but  "  the 
caresses  of  the  great "  never  turned  his  head,  and  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  his  tact  that  they  never  alienated  from  him 
the  affection  of  friends  who  did  not  share  them.  Scott,  as  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  knew  the  literati  little ;  the  west  country  gentry, 
perhaps,  not  at  all.  He  therefore  hoped  to  meet  Burns  at  the 
table  of  Mr  Grierson,  one  of  his  father's  clerks.  Scott  was 
disappointed  here,  but  he  saw  Burns  at  Professor  Fergusson's, 
and  supplied  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  famous  quotation 
from  Langhorne,  which  is  actually  printed  on  the  margin  of 
Bunbury's  design.  Probably  Professor  Fergusson's  example 
was  ''before  any  letters."  Burns  rewarded  Scott  "with  a 
look  and  a  word,"  and  this  was  the  only  occasion  when  words 
passed  between  the  elder  poet  and  his  successor,  who  "did 
not  think  himself  worthy  to  tie  his  brogues,"  or  rather,  to  be 
correct,  Shakespeare's  brogues. 

"Long  life  to  thy  fame,  and  peace  to  thy  soul,  Rob. 
Burns  I  When  I  want  to  express  a  sentiment  which  I 
feel  strongly,  I  find  the  phrase  in  Shakespeare,  —  or 
thee."  *  "  His  conversation  expressed  perfect  self-confidence, 
without  the  slightest  presumption.  .  .  .  His  eye  was  large, 

*  Scott's  Jouryial,  i.  321. 
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and  of  a  dark  cast,  and  glowed  (I  say  literally  glowed)  when 
he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest.  I  never  saw  such  another 
eye  in  a  human  head  .  .  .  ! "  On  this  very  occasion  Burns 
wept  over  Bunbury's  poor  design,  so  ready  were  his  tears,  like 
those  of  men  in  the  heroic  age,  in  Homer  or  in  the  Chanson  de 
Roland.  Fitzgerald  says  that  Tennyson,  too,  wept  by  the  banks 
of  Doone,  though  unused  to  the  tearful  mood. 

Bunis's  reception  in  Edinburgh  was  equally  creditable 
to  himself  and  to  his  hosts.  It  is  not  often  that  genius  is 
recognised  at  once,  it  is  not  often  that  it  passes  unscathed 
(except,  in  Burns's  case,  for  a  general  unsettlement)  through 
the  incense  and  the  triumph.  The  highly  aristocratic  society 
of  old  Edinburgh  did,  assuredly,  perceive  and  appreciate  what 
was  best.  According  to  Lockhart,  Burns  made  some  errors 
in  tact,  but  others  make  them,  all  but  unnoticed,  find 
altogether  unchroniclcd.  It  is  alleged  by  Heron  that  he  was 
dictatorial  in  that  wilder  society  of  roysterers  which  shared 
his  time  and  his  conversation.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  genius 
to  have  its  trivial  blemishes,  such  as  "  an  affected  rusticity," 
written  down,  while,  in  ordinary  mortals,  they  pass  nearly 
unremarked  and  always  unrecorded.  It  is  certain  that 
Burns's  lucidity  of  soul  enabled  him  to  see  through  and  past 
his  hour  of  triumph. 

Burns's  new  edition  of  April,  1/87,  put  some  money  in  his 
purse.  On  May  6th  he  started,  with  a  Mr  Ainslie,  for  a  tour 
on  the  Border.  Of  the  country  which  was  so  dear  to  him,  he 
had  previously  seen  but  little.  Of  the  tour  he  kept  a  slight 
journal,  mostly  occupied  with  notes  on  pretty  women.  ^'  My 
heart  is  th.awed  with  melting  pleasure  after  being  so  long 
frozen  up  in  the  Greenland  Bay  of  indifference,  amid  the  noise 
and  nonsense  of  Edinburgh."  In  fact  Burns  fell  in  and  out  of 
love  all  the  way,  with  the  alacrity  of  Mr  Pcpys,  and  the 
journal  ends  at  Carlisle,  where  he,  being  rather  drunk, 
suspected  a  girl  of  wanting  to  marry  him  at  (Jrctna  (ireen. 

Burns  returned  to  Mossgiel,  after  his  liordcr  tour,  early  in 
June.  The  "  mean  servile  spirit "  of  the  Armour  family  dis- 
j^uatcd  liini.  "I  cannot  settle  to  my  mind,"  he  writes  (Juno 
11).  Farming  was  uni)rospcrous,  or  farms  were  over-rented. 
"  If  I  do  not  fix,  I  will  go  for  Jamaica.  Should  1  stay  in  an 
unsettlo<i   Htate   at   home,  I  would   only  dissipate  my  little 
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fortune,  and  ruin  what  I  intend  shall  compensate  my  little 
ones  for  the  stigma  I  have  brought  on  their  names." 

At  home,  nevertheless.  Burns  stayed,  and  "  unsettled  "  he 
remained.  Every  conceivable  influence  contributed  to  unsettle 
him.  A  conflict  of  passions,  of  warring  loves,  of  despair,  of 
remorse,  of  wild  gaiety,  had  rent  his  heart.  Then  he  had 
found  himself  famous,  foreseeing,  all  the  while,  the  end  of  his 
social  vogue.  At  Mauchline  contempt  for  the  new  servility 
of  the  Armours  was  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  his  physical 
passion  for  their  daughter.  Even  his  poetical  genius  was 
"  unsettled."  In  Edinburgh  he  had  heard  criticism  enough, 
listened  to  literary  advice  enough,  to  introduce  self-conscious- 
ness, and  to  trammel  his  old  natural  inspiration.  Cowper,  as 
we  know,  whether  Burns  knew  it  or  not,  was  anxious  that 
he  should  write  in  English,  and  experiments  in  English  verse 
were  to  mark  the  following  period.  Now,  in  English,  Burns 
had  little  but  the  regular  fashionable  eighteenth  century  models 
before  him.  He  was  neither  in  a  position  to  recapture  the 
Elizabethan  lyric  measures,  nor  to  strike  out  novelty  in  English 
verse,  like  Shelley  and  Coleridge.  He  was  the  most  imitative 
of  all  men  of  poetic  genius.  In  the  old  poetry  of  Scotland  he 
had  models  admirably  adapted  to  his  temperament  and  his 
powers,  but  to  his  temperament  and  his  powers  the  rhymed 
heroic  verse  of  Pope,  and  the  Ode  as  developed  by  Gray  and 
CoUins,  were  not  adapted.  A  collection  of  Burns's  poems  in 
English  would  certainly  give  but  a  slender  idea  of  his  force, 
melody,  passion,  tenderness,  humour,  and  scorn.  Yet,  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  and  later,  his  experiments  in  English 
testify  to  his  "  unsettling."  Even  in  money  matters  he  was 
unsettled,  for  Creech,  his  publisher,  for  some  reason  or  no 
reason,  would  not  come  to  an  account  with  him. 

Burns  did  not  know  his  real  financial  position,  and  though 
he  had,  on  his  return  from  the  Border,  examined  a  farm  in 
Dumfriesshire,  it  would  have  been  unwise  for  him  to  attempt 
to  settle  there.  Had  Creech  thought  of  publishing  his  poems 
in  a  cheap  popular  edition,  Burns  might  possibly  have  been 
saved  from  the  need  of  labour,  and  might  have  had  the  leisure 
so  expedient  for  the  poet.  But  this  idea  occurred,  apparently, 
to  nobody. 

Thus,  by  a  complication  of  causes,  many  of  them  wholly 
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beyond  his  control,  Burns  partially  lost  the  habits  of  un- 
wearying and  absorbed  industry,  so  necessary  to  the  farmer, 
and  had  time  to  brood  over  his  own  lot,  while  his  inspiration 
itself  was  more  or  less  thwarted  and  impeded.  Only  in  his 
songs,  and  above  all  in  Tarn  o  Shanterj  with  not  many 
other  pieces,  was  Burns  henceforth  on  the  level  of  his 
earlier  work.  But  to  say  "  only  "  in  such  a  case,  is  to  say 
much. 

That  Burns  felt  the  bitterness  of  a  situation  made  by 
circumstances  which  human  wisdom  could  not  control, 
appears  from  a  notable  letter  to  Nicol  (June  18,  1787) : 
"The  stateliness  of  the  patricians  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
civility  of  my  plebeian  brethren  (who  perhaps  formerly  eyed 
me  askance),  have  nearly  put  me  out  of  conceit  altogetlier 
with  my  species."  What  the  patricians  had  been  guilty  of 
does  not  precisely  appear,  and  (the  Armours  left  out  of 
account)  Burns  need  not  have  repined  at  his  unusual  position 
as  "a  prophet  in  his  own  country."  He  fortifies  himself  by 
the  example  of  Satan  in  Milton !  He  looks  (a  queer  trait  in 
Satan),  for  "  apostolic  love  "  from  the  savage  and  spleenful 
Nicol. 

Burns  now  made  a  short  tour  in  the  West  Highlands. 
It  is  conjectured  that  he  visited  the  grave  of  Ilighland 
Mary,  and  this  may  have  inspired  **  An  Elegy  on  Stella," 
his  lost  star — 

"  At  the  last  limit  of  our  isle, 
Wash'd  by  the  western  wave, 
Touch'd  by  thy  fate  a  thoughtful  bard 
►Sits  lonely  by  thy  grave. 

"  Him  too  the  stern  impulse  of  fate 
Resistless  bears  along ; 
And  the  same  rapid  tide  shall  wlielm 
The  Poet  and  tlie  song." 

Annoyed  by  the  crowd  and  bad  attendance  at  tlie  Inverary 
Inn,  Burns  wrote  an  angry  epigram,  and  he  appears  as  tiie 
man  of  his  century  in  his  remarks  un  the  landscapes  of 
Argyleshirc ;  "  a  country  where  savage  streams  tumble  over 
savage  mountains,  thinly  overspread  with  savage  Hocks, 
whicu    starvingly    support    as    savage    inhabitants."       l)r 
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Johnson  could  not  have  been  more  unsympathetic.  The 
nature  familiar  to  Burns  was  either  the  upland  moor,  or 
the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  Ayrshire  hills,  crowned  by  the 
sea,  and  intersected  by  such  fair  rivers  as  the  Stinchar,  well- 
wooded,  and  guarded  by  as  many  crumbling  castles  as  the 
Rhine.  In  his  later  Highland  tour,  he  was  captivated  by  the 
beauty  of  Killiecrankie  and  Glen  Tilt  and  the  Tay,  by  fertile 
straths  and  notorious  waterfalls ;  in  Argyleshire  he  writes  as 
a  conventional  critic  of  his  age  might  have  done. 

Burns  returned  to  Mossgiel,  "  this  miserable  bog  of  ennui" 
and,  in  early  August,  went  to  Edinburgh  about  his  publish- 
ing business.  Here  were  love  affairs,  and  "  a  young  woman 
under  a  cloud  on  his  account."  He  was  much  in  NicoFs 
company,  and,  on  August  25,  went  on  a  tour  with  him  to 
the  North.  He  viewed  the  field  of  Bannockburn  Avith 
patriotic  pride,  and,  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  inn  at  Stirling, 
wrote  some  lines  about  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts,  and  their 
supersession  by — 

"  An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost, 
Who  know  them  best  despise  them  most." 

Either  Highland  scenes  and  Highland  society,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  Nicol  (who  is  said,  let  us  hope  untruly,  to  have 
favoured  the  exiled  House),  awoke  Burns's  Jacobite  sentiment 
at  this  time.  On  his  return  he  wrote  "  The  Bonny  Lass  o' 
Albany,"  a  tribute  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Edward 
by  Miss  Walkinshaw.  Charles  had  legitimatised  the  faithful 
companion  of  his  latest  years,  and  had  created  her  Duchess 
of  Albany,  against  the  protests  of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  York.  The  Cardinal  and  the  Duchess,  however, 
were  soon  on  excellent  terms,  which  continued  till  the  death 
of  this  amiable  and  beautiful  woman,  spes  extrema  et 
exigua.  "  It  cam  wi'  a  lass,  and  it  went  wi'  a  lass  ! " 
Songs  were  not  frowned  upon,  but  to  lampoon  the  royal 
family  de  facto^  in  a  public  place,  was  imprudent,  indeed 
silly  in  Burns,  who  always  had  his  eye  on  the  Excise.  These 
performances  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  Charles,  or  Burns 
might  have  been  made  a  baronet,  or  even  Laureate,  over  the 
water. 

At  Killiecrankie  Burns  visited  the  "  gallant  Lord  Dundee's 
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stone,"  below  Urrard  House,  in  the  garden  of  which  great 
Dundee  really  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.*  Burns  cannot  well 
be  claimed  as  a  friend  by  covenanting  sentimentalists.  By 
the  families  of  Athol  and  Gordon,  Burns  was  welcomed,  and 
might  have  enjoyed  himself  much,  but  for  the  envious  spleen 
of  his  companion,  Nicol.  He  might  have  met  Dundas,  the 
fountain  of  patronage,  but  Nicol  hurried  him  away.  He 
did  meet  the  beautiful  Mrs  Graham,  so  well-known  by 
Gainsborough's  portrait. 

At  Montrose  Burns  met  his  cousins,  and  returned  after 
a  tour,  which,  but  for  Nicol,  might  have  been  to  his  worldly 
profit.  The  verees  written  by  him  at  this  time,  were  chiefly 
in  English,  which,  in  one  case,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
regretted.  He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  September  16.  In 
October  he  became  interested  in  Johnson's  Museum,  a 
collection  of  Scotch  words  and  airs.  Song  -  writing,  from 
this  time,  was  the  chief  poetical  occupation  of  Burns, 
and,  as  he  practically  declined  all  payment  for  his  verses  to 
Scotch  airs  and  on  old  models,  his  poetry  was  henceforth  no 
pecuniary  resource  to  him.  Half  of  the  profits  of  his  Edin- 
burgh edition  he  generously  gave  to  his  brother  Gilbert.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  understand  Burns's  attitude  about  his 
literary  profits.  In  Edinburgh  he  (like  Keats)  had  accepted 
presents  from  admirers :  his  *'  independence "  perhaps  was 
more  sensitive  later.  The  second  of  the  musical  publishers 
of  his  songs,  Thomson,  perhaps  did  not  press  him  enough  to 
take  his  own  ;  the  question  has  been  nnich  disputed.  In  its 
beginnings,  a  musical  collection  no  doubt  involved  a  large 
expenditure,  and  Bums,  being  aware  of  this,  and  really 
working  for  love  of  Scotland  and  of  song,  generously  declined 
to  sing  for  money.  His  example,  even  if  he  erred  on  the 
nobler  side,  is  especially  admirable  in  an  age  when  we  hear 
fur  too  much  about  the  wages  of  literature.  The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  but  when  his  work  (as  in  all  art)  is  his 
highest  pleasure,  lie  had  better  be  free  in  spirit  from  the 
hi  '  '>f  the  market.  Burns's  indifference  to  money  is 
an  Ic   trait,  but  few  traits  are   less   convenient   to  a 

practical  working  fanner. 

•  Tl»o  ttono,  in  a  field  by  tlio  roft<l,  in  Hiii<l  to  mark  tho  fall  of  llaliburton,  on 
th©  Rn^fliNh  Hide.     It  i«  probubly  a  much  moro  ancient  nionuniont. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1787,  he  paid  visits  to  country  houses, 
and  at  Ochtertyre  met  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  daughter  of 
Lord  Cromarty,  and  well  remembered  for  the  birth-mark  of 
an  axe  on  her  neck.  Her  father,  just  before  her  birth,  nearly 
shared  the  doom  of  Kilmarnock  and  the  brave  Balmerino. 
Li  such  society  Burns  could  not  lose  his  Jacobitism,  and, 
when  two  years  brought  in  the  French  Revolution,  his  innate 
democratic  instincts,  unopposed  by  any  loyalty  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  naturally  carried  him  into  the  Liberal  camp. 
Long  ere  this  Prince  Charles  had  professed  himself  a 
Republican !  About  this  time  Mr  Ramsay  of  Auchtertyre, 
a  kind  of  Baron  Bradwardine  in  his  attachment  to  Latin 
literature,  suggested  to  Burns  as  topics,  a  Scotch  idyllic 
drama,  and  "  Scotch  Georgics."  But  the  time  was  past  for 
any  settled  literary  projects.  Burns  negotiated  concerning 
farms,  but  himself  hung  loose  about  Edinburgh,  much  in  the 
society  of  amiable  ladies,  whom  he  immortalised  in  song.  An 
accident,  an  injury  to  his  leg,  detained  him  in  the  town.  Here 
he  met  his  Clarinda,  a  Mrs  Maclehose,  whose  husband  was  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  flirtation,  an  epistolary  flirtation  set  in, 
theological,  literary,  amative — the  letters  are  not  very  agreeable 
reading.  Burns  had  fallen  in,  as  a  lad,  with  some  volume  of 
Polite  Letters,  and,  when  he  remembers  his  models,  his  manner 
is  amazing.  And  now,  in  the  January  of  1788,  Jean  Armour 
was  again  about  to  be  a  mother,  and  was  presently  turned  out 
of  doors  by  her  father.  On  Feb.  14,  1788,  Burns  was  back 
at  Mossgiel ;  on  March  3,  he  mentions  that  Jean  Armour  is 
"forlorn,  destitute,  and  friendless."  He  found  a  roof  for 
her,  but  his  remarks  about  her  at  this  time  cannot  be  called 
worthy  of  him.  He  settled  his  business  with  Creech,  his 
publisher,  he  had  obtained  a  post  in  the  Excise,  he  decided 
to  marry  Jean  Armour,  he  took  Ellisland,  his  last  farm.  In 
his  position,  for  he  could  not  marry  Clarinda — who  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  take  care  of  herself — his  duty,  no  doubt, 
was  to  make  Jean  openly,  as  well  as  legally,  his  wife. 

Chambers  says  (I  believe  erroneously)  that  he  had  never 
been  "  exactly  the  favourite  lover  of  Jean,"  though  certainly  no 
lover  could  have  been  much  more  favoured.  As  certainly 
she  was  a  devoted  wife,  and  in  their  amoris  redintegratio  he 
"  battered  himself  into  "  a  fresh  affection,  expressed  in  some 
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charming  songs.  His  feeling  for  Clarinda  was  probably  based 
on  vanity,  was  literary  in  essence,  though  with  a  fine  woman 
he  could  not  avoid  being  amorous.  IMan  is  a  polygamous 
animal,  and  Burns  was  extremely  human.  His  innumerable 
love  affairs  easily  effaced  each  other,  and  of  constancy  he  was, 
or  became,  constitutionally  incapable.  It  is  to  his  credit  that 
he  did  not  evolve  a  Shelleyan  theory  of  free  love.  But  Burns 
had,  what  Shelley  had  not,  a  strong  sense  of  humour.  He 
was  as  married  as  a  Scot  can  be,  before  the  end  of  April, 
1788.  Honour  demanded  no  less,  and  he  gallantly  made  the 
best  of  it  Mrs  Burns  thoroughly  understood  him,  and,  even 
if  her  heart  was  elsewhere,  gallantly  made  the  best  of  it  also. 
There  is  no  wiser  rule  of  life  given  mortalihus  aegris. 

If  Burns  was  not  writing  Georgics,  he  was  reading  Virgil, 
in  Dryden.  His  criticisms  on  a  Virgil  only  known  through  a 
translation  are  exactly  what  might  be  expected.  He  prefers 
(he  tells  Mrs  Dunlop)  the  Georgics  to  the  iEneid,  in  which  he 
thinks  the  Mantuan  *^a  servile  copier  of  Homer."  The  two 
kinds  of  epic  are  disparate,  and,  unfortunately.  Burns  was 
shut  out  from  *^all  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses  flowering 
often  in  some  lonely  word  "  of  the  original  Latin.  As  he  «ould 
only  judge  between  translations,  he  natui-ally  supposed  that  his 
criticism  was  unbiassed  by  the  relative  merit  of  interpreters. 

It  is  superfluous  to  lament  over  the  gaugerehip  which 
Bums  had  obtained,  or  to  ask  what  could  have  been  done  for 
him.  He  was  far,  in  Scotland,  from  the  fountains  of  literary 
patronage.  To  be,  like  Dr  Johnson,  the  pensioner  of  an 
usurper,  of  ^^  an  idiot  race,"  was,  and  should  have  been,  to  a 
Jacobite,  or  a  Jacobin,  impossible,  had  the  offer  come  in  his 
way.  "  I  look  to  the  Excise  scheme  as  a  certainty  of  main- 
tenance. A  maintenance ! — liLxury  to  what  either  Mrs  Burns 
or  I  wa«  born  to."  At  Ellisland  he  had  the  society  of  the 
Iliddells,  and  wius  not  without  books.  Songs  and  occasional 
pieces  he  wrote  ;  an  imitiition  of  I\>pe'8  Epistles^  which  he 
began,  was  not  a  good  imitation.  His  was  not  a  polislied  urban 
muHC,  her  "  \mno\\ "  had  no  **  strength  "  in  that  way.  In  1788, 
while  the  country  was  celebrating  the  centenary  of  that 
aiujpicious  event,  the  Revolution  of  1G88,  Burns,  in  a  letter 
to  a  London  paper,  bade  **  every  man  who  has  a  tear  for 
the  many  miseries  incident  to  humanity,  feel  for  a  family 
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illustrious  as  aiw  in  Europe,  and  unfortunate  beyond  historic 
precedent,"  He  expressed  no  emotion  here,  which  was 
unfamiliar  to  either  of  the  two  last  of  the  Four  Georges. 
Among  their  qualities  sympathy  for  their  exiled  cousins,  and 
for  their  loyal  adherents,  was  not  the  least  amiable. 

Even  in  1788,  with  "a  wife  o'  his  ain,"  and  a  farm.  Burns  was 
not  contented.  He  complains  (Dec.  17)  of  the  "  miry  ridges  and 
dirty  dunghills  "  which  engross  the  "  best  part  of  the  functions 
of  my  soul  immortal."  He  was  following  his  plough,  but  no 
longer  "in  glory  and  in  joy."  He  enclosed  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  pieces,  writing  of  it  as  if  it  were 
traditional.    The  refrain  and  movement  are  old,  but  that  is  all. 

The  year  1789  was  mainly  remarkable  for  a  variety  of 
poems,  from  the  celebration  of  the  whistle,  and  "Willie 
brewed  a  peck  o'  maut"  to  "Mary  in  Heaven,"  and  the 
excellent  lines  on  Grose,  the  antiquary.  The  farm  went  ill, 
and  the  expenses  of  journeying,  as  an  exciseman,  were  con- 
siderable. In  1790,  Burns,  in  addition  to  song  writing, 
meditated  a  Scotch  drama  on  a  humorous  incident  in  the 
adventures  of  Robert  Bruce.  Much  of  the  charm  of  the 
Waverley  novels  might  have  been  anticipated  had  Burns 
persevered.  His  chief  poem  of  this  year,  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
was  composed  for  Captain  Grose,  the  antiquary,  and  first 
published  in  his  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  Bums  is  said  to 
have  thought  this  the  best  of  his  works,  and  he  was  no  poor 
self-critic.  A  genius  of  a  different  cast  might  have  made  that 
terrible,  which  Burns  has  preferred  to  treat  as  grotesque. 
Thus,  in  Scott's  hands,  we  might  have  found  the  legend 
becoming  a  parallel  to  Wandering  Willie's  Story.  But 
Bums  was  too  much  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
feel  the  terrible,  in  mral  legends,  and  nobody  can  wish  Tarn 
o'  Shanter  to  be  other  than  it  is,  though  all  must  regret  that 
it  did  not  become  the  first  in  a  series  of  humorous  tales. 
Burns,  in  fact,  had  once  more  "  found  himself,"  and  his  rich 
vein,  but  he  left  the  vein  unexplored.  By  the  middle  of  the 
following  year  (1791)  Burns's  farm  had  ceased  to  be  other 
than  a  burden  to  him,  and  Chambers  detects,  in  his  letters, 
"  a  chronic  exasperation  of  spirit,"  which  he  attributes  to 
Bums's  usual  passions,  and  the  humiliations  to  which  they 
led.     Poverty,  one  might  suppose  (as  Bums  himself  often 
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says),  was  enough  to  account  for  *^  chronic  exasperation." 
Had  Bums  been  in  Byron's  social  position,  he  would  probably 
have  been  no  more  contented  than  Childe  Harold,  but  his 
want  of  money,  and  his  ambiguous  social  position,  might 
have  fretted  one  less  sensitive.  In  November,  1790,  Burns 
quitted  his  farm  for  ever.  He  had  established  a  library 
among  his  rural  neighbours,  and  he  left,  we  learn,  a  putting- 
stone,  most  of  his  little  capital,  and  an  immortal  tradition. 
He  migrated  to  Dumfries,  which  was  his  home  till  his  death. 
Dumfries,  even  now,  seems  a  rural  and  rather  pretty  town 
to  eyes  famihar  with  the  endless  ugliness  of  London.  The 
Nith  flows  very  near  Dumfries,  through  a  green  and  placid 
landscape  ;  there  are  beautiful  remains  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, such  as  the  ruins  of  Lincluden  Church,  and  in  his  rides 
Burns  must  have  seen  many  varieties  of  hill,  moor,  burn,  loch, 
and  river.  The  change  from  the  free  atmosphere  of  a  farm- 
house to  a  small  tenement  in  the  Wee  Vennel,  probably  dark 
and  dirty,  may  not  have  afibcted  either  Burns  or  Mrs  Burns  so 
much  as  poetic  souls  might  expect.  In  Edinburgh  Bums  does 
not  gmmble  at  the  accommodation  of  Baxter's  Close.  Most 
women,  especially  in  Mrs  Burns's  class,  prefer  a  town,  with 
its  movement  and  its  neighbourly  gossips,  to  the  loneliness 
of  a  country  life.  Burns,  too,  was  fond  of  society,  and  he 
found  plenty  of  it  in  or  near  Dumfries,  through  which 
travellers  from  or  to  England  were  wont  to  pass.  Robert 
Chambers,  who  came  from  Peebles,  the  proverbial  capital  of 
"  pleesurc  and  deevilment,"  draws  an  unalluring  sketch  of  the 
conviviality  of  such  towns.  **  Insipid  toasts,  petty  raillery, 
empty  gabble  about  trivial  occurrences,  endless  disputes  on 
small  questions  of  fact,  where  an  almanac  or  a  dictionary 
would  have  settled  all ;  those,  relieved  by  a  song  when  it  was 
to  be  had,  fomied  the  staple  of  convivial  life,  as  I  remember 
it,  in  such  places  in  my  own  younger  days."  But,  when 
Bums  was  in  Dumfries,  talk  must  have  been  nmch  concerned 
with  the  French  Revolution,  no  trivial  theme.  He,  in  his 
black  mood,  welcomed  the  stimulus  of  wine  and  company, 
and  could  unseat  Atra  Cura  for  an  hour  or  a  night.  The 
local  gentry  were  hospitable,  and,  unluckily,  were  very  hard 
drinkerw.  I^irns  had  a  friend  in  Mrs  Hiddell,  a  very  young 
and  pleasing  matron,  who  herself  wrote  and  oven  rhymed. 
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Society,  indeed,  there  was,  and  even  too  much  of  it.  Burns 
might  have  applied  himself  more  seriously  to  literature  either 
in  a  great  town  like  London,  where  a  man,  if  he  chooses,  can 
avoid  conviviality,  or  in  a  lonely  farm.  But,  what  with  his  duties 
as  an  exciseman,  what  with  convivialities  which  he  could  not 
refuse  to  share,  serious  application  to  literature  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  kept  pouring  forth  songs  to  Scotch  airs,  and  what 
he  regarded  as  epigrams.  Among  the  best  of  the  songs  are — 
"Ye  Jacobites  by  Name,"  "Kenmure,"  "Saw  Ye  Bonie  Lesley," 
"Duncan  Gray,"  "  Auld  Rob  Morris,"  "It  was  a'  for  our  Rightfu* 
King,"  "  Scots  wha  hae,"  and,  best  of  all,  "  Ae  fond  kiss." 

Had  Burns  written  nothing  else,  these  alone  would  have 
sufficed  for  fame  as  a  national  lyrist. 

The  whole  of  the  Dumfries  period  may  be  looked  on  as 
unfortunate.  Burns  had  a  meeting  with  Clarinda,  who  was 
rejoining  her  husband  in  Jamaica,  and  his  fancy  for  her  grew 
into  a  passion,  expressed  in  letters,  in  one  of  his  worst  English 
pieces  on  "  Sensibility,"  in  his  finest  love-song,  "  Ae  fond  kiss 
before  we  sever,"  and  in  other  verses.  Mrs  Riddell  also  en- 
gaged his  heart,  as  "The  last  time  I  cam'  o'er  the  moor" 
proves,  not  very  agreeably,  for  Mr  Riddell  is  spoken  of  as 
"  my  rival "  in  one  version.  But  even  in  a  poet  so  frankly 
personal  as  Burns  a  song  may  be  no  expression  of  a  real 
emotion,  but  a  dramatic  lyric  of  a  situation  suggested  to  his 
fancy.  By  no  great  fault  of  Burns,  but  by  the  barbarous 
conviviality  of  the  age  and  district,  he  was  led  into  an  act  of 
rudeness  towards  Mrs  Riddell.  His  apologies  in  prose  and 
verse  were  not  accepted,  and  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  lampoon 
her  and  her  husband.  Scott  once  "  excited  indignation  in  the 
heart  of  Mr  Alexander  Peterkin,"  as  Lockhart  says,  by  re- 
marking that  Burns's  spirit,  indignation,  and  dignity  were 
"  those  of  a  high-souled  plebeian,  untinged  with  the  slightest 
shade  of  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which,  since  the  feudal  times, 
has  pervaded  the  higher  ranks  of  European  society."  If 
Burns,  after  offending  a  Captain  Dods  by  a  toast  which  the 
captain  considered  offensive,  did  not  "go  out"  with  that 
officer,  Burns  acted  like  a  man  of  sense.  A  husband  and 
father,  in  a  non-duelling  rank  of  life,  for  him  to  meet  his  foe 
"  where  the  muir-cock  was  bailie "  would  have  been  wrong 
and  absurd.     But  for  Burns  to  pin  a  spiteful  quotation  on 
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Mrs  Riddell's  carriage  was  undeniably  not  chivalrous,  and 
men  in  his  own  social  rank  w^ould  have  agreed  in  condemn- 
ing the  insult.  In  an  equal  the  offence  would  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  husband,  Mr  Riddell,  in  the  usual  way, 
but  with  Bums  Mr  Riddell  could  not  fight,  for  Burns 
would  not  have  fought.  So  far  Scott  was  right,  but  he 
apparently  exaggerated,  and  need  never  have  mentioned, 
a  story  of  a  dramatic  folly  of  Burns's  with  a  sword- 
cane.  With  Mi-s  Riddell  he  was  reconciled  before  his  death. 
Other  men,  and  better  born,  have  been  hurried  in  celeres 
iambos,  by  irritation  against  women,  estranged  friends  or 
mistrcvsses ;  for  example.  La  Rochefoucauld,  whose  traditions 
were  "  chivalrous."  The  affair  is  to  be  regretted,  and  doubt- 
less the  cackle  of  a  country  town  caused  most  of  the  mischief. 
In  addition  to  Clarinda,  and  Mrs  Riddell,  amours  which 
are  not  to  the  credit  of  13urns's  heart  or  taste,  vulgar  in- 
trigues to  wiiich  he  gave  publicity  by  scratching  songs  to  his 
mistress  on  the  window  of  the  tavern  where  she  lived,  are  said 
to  have  embittered  his  life  in  Dumfries.  His  political  senti- 
ments w^ere  reported  to  his  official  superiors,  and  this  caused 
him  much  anxiety.  Similar  freedom  of  speech,  in  his  admired 
France,  if  displayed  on  the  unpopular  side,  would  have  lost 
him  his  head.  If  his  friends  among  the  country  gentry  now 
looked  coldly  on  him,  nobody  can  wonder  at  it.  His  occasional 
excesses  in  wine  they  were  accomplices  in ;  his  lampoons,  his 
politics,  and  the  publicity  of  his  last  love  affairs  could  not 
conciliate  their  prejudices,  or  confirm  their  esteem.  Early  in 
1795,  Bums  joined  a  volunteer  cori)s,  and  by  his  song  "The 
Dumfries  Volunteei's  "  probably  recovered  much  of  the  good 
will  which  his  Gallophile  sentiments  had  lost.  Nor  did  he 
abandon  his  Jacobite  tastes.  He  acquired  Balmerino's  dirk, 
and  took  pleasure  in  the  interesting  relic  (1794).  He  showed 
all  the  interest,  and  took  all  the  pains  that  were  to  be 
expected  as  to  the  education  of  his  children.  But  early  in 
1795,  ho  was  already  complaining  that  he  felt  "  like  an  old 
man."  In  the  January  of  1796  he  caught  a  rheumatic  fever, 
his  strongth  wa«  broken,  his  robust  figure  wa«  emaciated,  a 
holiday  by  the  Solway  failed  to  restore  him,  ]>overty  j)rosscd 
him  hard,  a  tnidcsman  brought  a  suit  against  him  for  a  sum II 
debt,  \m  wife  wan  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  and  so,  m 
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distress  and  confiision,  Burns  died  at  home,  attended  by  a  girl, 
Miss  Lewars,  who  had  nursed  him  in  his  months  of  decline 
(July  21,  1796).  During  his  burial,  which  was  conducted 
with  military  pomp,  his  posthumous  son  was  born. 

Montaigne,  in  a  well-known  phrase,  has  defined  man  as 
ondoyant  et  divers.  In  Burns,  who  was  so  essentially  human, 
these  qualities, — fluctuating  and  changeful,  were  carried,  like 
all  the  elements  of  his  nature,  to  a  power  almost  without  pre- 
cedent. He  was,  on  different  occasions,  excessive  in  passion, 
in  remorse ;  oblivious  of  his  regret,  he  erred,  repented,  boasted  : 
again  he  could  be  tender  with  the  tenderness  of  Shake- 
speare, or  hard,  till  the  mood  was  over ;  he  was  proud,  and 
would  humble  himself,  till  his  letters,  in  the  vehemence  and 
the  instability  of  their  emotions  remind  us  of  the  letters 
of  Coleridge.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  humours,  the 
sorrow,  the  remorseful  or  the  self-willed  despairs,  his  guiding 
stars  were  courage  and  faith.  His  creed  was  not  orthodox, 
indeed,  but  it  was  sincere  :  he  never  lost  sight  and  touch  of  the 
spiritual.  When  Bloomfield,  the  rustic  English  poet,  was 
told  to  "remember  Burns,"  he  said  that  he  did  remember 
him,  but  that  the  warning  was  needless,  he  had  neither 
Burns's  power  nor  Burns's  passions.  That  mysterious  thing 
which  we  call  genius,  has  very  seldom  been  associated  in 
modern  men  at  once  with  force  and  with  balance.  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  Musset,  Byron,  were  all  partakers  with  Burns  in  a 
rapidity,  variety,  and  intensity  of  emotion  which  were  incom- 
patible with  a  "douce,"  comfortable,  tranquil  existence.  In 
his  case  the  accident  of  social  position  emphasised,  in  a  con- 
stant series  of  contrasts,  much  that  was  not  peculiar  to  him, 
but  the  ordinary  modern  attendant  of  a  genius  without 
equilibrium.  It  is  hai'dly  conceivable  that,  in  any  rank,  with 
any  education,  Bums  could  have  preserved  his  balance  as 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  and  the  majority  of 
their  classical  peers,  succeeded  in  doing.  He  never  could 
liave  been  happy,  no  more  than  Cowper,  no  more  than  Byron, 
no  more  than  Shelley  and  Coleridge.  He  was  born  to  beat 
Iiis  wings  against  the  bars  of  his  prison,  even  if  they  were  no 
more  closely  confining  than  the  fiammantia  moenia  mundL 
The  world  of  all  these  great  men,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
-Burns,  was  not  a  secure  society,  like  that  of  Aeschylus  and 
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Sophocles,  but  was  rent  with  earthquake,  and  darkened  with 
eclipse.  Hence,  perhaps,  came  their  restlessness  and  revolt. 
Yet,  had  Burns  been  the  contemporary  of  Sophocles,  fancy  can 
hardly  picture  him  as  tranquil ;  stirring  he  would  have  been  : 
a  reveller,  a  leader  of  the  Demos,  a  friend  of  the  new  heretical 
ideas,  in  society  an  Alcibiades,  in  politics  a  Cleon,  in  religion 
and  literature  an  Euripides,  never  a  man  who,  like  Sophocles, 
"  saw  Hfe  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole." 

These  reflections  may  be  fantastic ;  they  are  only  meant  to 
indicate  the  WTiter's  belief  that  birth  and  wealth  could  not 
have  made  Burns  happy,  or  cured  his  inconsolable  discontent. 
His  spleen,  no  doubt,  was  inflamed  by  poverty,  by  the  un- 
easiness of  a  man  whose  genius  has  taken  him  into  a  sphere 
where  he  was  not  bom,  and  where,  for  want  of  money,  he 
could  not  always  and  easily  move.  This  made  part  of  his 
misery,  but,  in  any  other  rank  than  his  own,  he  could  not,  of 
course,  have  become  the  immortal  voice  of  labour,  the  im- 
mortal proof  that  poverty  cannot  destroy  or  depress  genius* 
Bums  was  born  to  revive  and  reassert  the  Scotch  spirit  as  it 
would  have  been  but  for  puritanism.  In  him  lives  all  the 
mirth,  the  sensuousness,  the  joy  in  mundane  existence,  which 
the  Reformers  did  their  best  to  stamp  out.  The  merry 
Scotland  that  had  been  jolly  at  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green, 
or  in  Peebles  at  the  play,  awakes  in  him,  but  awakes  in  >vrath 
as  well  as  in  mirth.  In  him  Folk  Song  and  Folk  Romance, 
never  wholly  extinct,  became  consciously  artistic.  He  is 
not,  in  poetry,  an  innovator,  but  a  **  continuator."  Ho 
always  has  a  model  in  the  music  and  the  lyrics  of  the  people, 
in  the  humour  and  the  measures  of  Lindsay  and  Dunbar,  in 
the  passion  of  the  ballad  singers.  It  is  into  the  dry  bones  of 
tradition,  and  the  stifled  consciousness  of  a  people  that  ho 
breathes  new  life.  As  this  revival  coincided  with  the  general 
European  Revolution^  it  had  all  the  more  influence  on  litera- 
ture, especially  on  Wordsworth,  on  Scott,  and  on  a  poet  so 
unlike  Burns  in  style  and  quality  as  Keats. 

"  A'  contributors  are,  in  a  manner,  fierce,"  says  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  and  most  writers  on  Burns  are  fierce  too,  in  a 
manner.  Mr  Carlyle  was  fierce,  of  course,  and,  in  his  essay 
on  Bums  he  says  that  the  whole  poetry  of  Keats  **  consists  in 
a  wcak-cycd  maudlin  sensibility,  and  a  certain  vup^ie  random 
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tunefulness  of  nature,"  echoing  in  less  odious  terms  the  old 
brutalities  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Keats,  in  fact,  in  his 
Letters,  displays  a  sympathy  with  Burns,  and  a  lucidity  of 
judgment,  worth  much  more  than  all  the  frothy  rhetoric  of 
Christopher  North,  for  example.  "We  can  see  horribly 
clearly  in  the  works  of  such  a  man  his  whole  life,  as  if  we 
were  God's  spies,"  says  Keats.  That  is  the  precise  truth ;  no 
life  of  Burns  is  needed,  nuich  less  any  moralising  on  his  life, 
by  a  reader  of  his  poems.  He  has  drawn  his  own  portrait, 
and  drawn  it  without  relenting.  If  he  is  drunk,  or  has  the 
spleen,  if  he  is  tender,  or  fatuous,  indignant  or  grateful,  kind 
or  unkind,  repentant,  resolute,  maudlin,  or  in  revolt,  even  so 
he  writes,  and  the  verse  is  alive  to  testify  to  it. 

I  have  not  made  much  lament  for  the  poverty  of  Bums. 
Mr  Carlyle  thinks  that,  had  his  father  been  richer,  had  he 
gone  to  an  University,  he  might  have  "  come  forth  a  regular 
well-trained  intellectual  workman  and  changed  the  whole 
course  of  British  literature."  We  might  as  well  wish  that 
Jeanne  d'Arc  had  been  educated  at  Sandhurst,  or  Saint-CjT ! 
Trained  by  Blair  and  Dugald  Stewart,  Burns  might  have 
emerged  as  a  moderate  divine,  or  a  follower  of  Young,  or 
Akenside.  He  had,  probably,  about  as  much  schooling  as 
Shakespeare;  he  had  the  best  education  for  his  genius. 
Better  Scots  poetry  he  could  not  have  written  had  he  been 
an  Ireland  Scholar,  and  his  business  was  to  write  Scots 
poetry.  The  people  of  whom  he  came  he  could  not  have 
represented  as  he  did,  if  a  long  classical  education  and 
many  academic  years  had  come  between  him  and  the  clay 
bigging  of  his  birth.  It  is  awful  to  think  of,  but  he  might 
have  died  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  like  Christopher 
North.  Burns,  one  cannot  say  it  too  strongly,  is  quite  good 
enough  as  he  is  !  He  was  a  careful  and  conscientious  artist : 
he  gave  the  needful  attention  to  his  work,  altering  and  im- 
proving, but  not  more.  He  could  not  have  bettered  Tarn 
o'  Shanter,  or  Hallow  E'en,  or  The  Jolly  Beggars,  if  he  had 
been  steeped  in  Longinus  and  Quintilian,  Dr  Blair  his 
rhetoric,  and  the  writings  of  Boileau.  A  man's  work,  after 
all,  is  what  he  could  do,  and  had  to  do.  One  fails  to  see 
how  any  change  of  worldly  circumstance  could  have  bettered 
the  true  work  of  Burns. 

xlvi 


POEMS  AND   SONGS. 


Song — Handsome  Nell.^ 

TwTie— *'  I  am  a  man  unmarried." 

0  ONCE  I  lov'd  a  bonie  lass, 

Ay,  and  I  love  her  still ; 
And  whilst  that  virtue  warms  my  breast, 

ril  love  my  handsome  Nell. 

As  bonie  lasses  I  hae  seen. 

And  mony  ftiU  as  braw  ;  * 
But,  for  a  modest  gracefu'  mien. 

The  like  I  never  saw. 

A  bonie  lass,  I  will  confess, 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e ; 
But,  without  some  better  qualities. 

She's  no  a  lass  for  me. 

But  Nelly's  looks  are  blythe  and  sweet. 

And  what  is  best  of  a'. 
Her  reputation  is  complete. 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 

*  handsomo. 

»  "  The  firrt  of  my  perform&ncM,"  Johnson's  Muaoum,  vol.  vi.  (1803).     In 

Mjl  Bunu.    Tho  soni?  waa  an  "om-  tho  SLiir  MS.  the  5th  verse  xb  omittod, 

bodiment "  of    tho    favourite    reel  of  and  tl»o  4th  roadii : — 

V  "-■    I-:-!---;'.      I »tor    of    tho  i^,;*  V    .,...,     ,  ,.,...»  _^^j  ,^^^^ 

ait  in  1773.  '  .  froe, 

•   Common-       A  i  o'er, 

plAiM    liook,    ftt^roving    with    that    in  It..   ii...i.   ;:..y  >  .;.;.,. 


O    TIBBIE,    I    HAE    SEEN    THE   DAY 

She  dresses  aye  sae  clean  and  neat, 

Both  decent  and  genteel ; 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars"^  ony  dress  look  weel. 

A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 
May  slightly  touch  the  heart ; 

But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 
That  polishes  the  dart. 

'Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 

'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul ; 
For  absolutely  in  my  breast 

She  reigns  without  control. 


Song — O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day."^ 

Tune — "  Invercauld's  Reel,  or  Strathspey." 

Chor, — 0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day, 
Ye  wadna  been  sae  shy  ; 
For  laik  o'  gear^  ye  lightly  me. 
But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by.° 

Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 
Ye  spak  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stour;** 
Ye  geek  at^  me  because  I'm  poor, 
But  lient*  a  hair  care  I. 

0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,  &c. 

*  makes.  ^  want  of  wealth.  «=  do  not  care, 

d  went  past  like  dust.       ®  scorn.  ^  devil. 

1  Burns    assigns    this    piece    to    his  wanting  in  Johnson's  Museum,  vol.  ii. 

seventeenth  year.    Tradition,   by  the  (1788),  as  well  as  the  last  one,  which 

voice  of  his  younger  sister,  Mrs  R^gg,  Currie  gives  differently  : — 
disagrees  and  makes  Tibbie  a  certain  There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 

Isabella  Stein,  of  Tarbolton.  I  wadna  gie  her  in  her  sark 

The  text  is  that  of  the   Common-  For  thee,  wi'  a'  thy  thousan'  mark  ; 

place    Book.      The    second    verse    is  Ye  needna  look  sae  high. 


O    TIBBIE,    I    HAE    SEEN    THE    DAY 

When  coming  hame  on  Sunday  last, 
Upon  the  road  as  I  cam  past, 
Ye  snufft  and  ga'e  yom*  head  a  cast — 
But  trowth  I  care't  na  by. 

0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,  &c. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think. 
Because  ye  hae  the  name  o'  clink,* 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink, 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,  &c. 

But  sorrow  tak'  him  that's  sac  mean, 
Altho'  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  clean, 
Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean, 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 

0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,  &c. 

Altho'  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart. 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'U  cast  your  head  anither  airt,^ 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,  &c. 

But  if  he  hae  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye'll  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho'  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  Iear,° 
Be  better  than  the  kye.'' 

0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,  &c. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak'  my  advice  : 
Your  daddie's  gear  maks  you  sae  nice  ;• 
Tlie  dcil  a  anc  wad  speir'  your  price, 
Were  ye  aw  poor  as  I. 

O  Tibbie,  I  liae  seen  the  day,  &c. 

•  coin.        ''  direction,        «>  Icaminfj.        •*  cowi.        •  dainty.        '  oak. 
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I    DREAM'D    I    LAY 

There  lives  a  lass  beside  yon  park, 
I'd  rather  hae  her  in  her  sark,* 
Than  you  wi'  a'  your  thousand  mark  ; 
That  gars  ^  you  look  sae  high. 

0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,  &c. 

Song — I  dream'd  I  lay.^ 

I  dream'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam ; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing, 

By  a  falling  crystal  stream : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring ; 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring. 

O'er  the  swelling  drumlie^  wave. 

Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning, 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoyed  : 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming 

A'  my  flowery  bliss  destroy'd. 
Tho'  fickle  fortune  has  deceiv'd  me — 

She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill, 
Of  mony  a  joy  and  hope  bereav'd  me — 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 

Song — In  the  Character  of  a  ruined  Farmer.^ 

Tune — "  Go  from  my  window,  Love,  do." 

The  sun  he  is  sunk  in  the  west. 
All  creatures  retired  to  rest. 
While  here  I  sit,  all  sore  beset. 

With  sorrow,  grief,  and  woe : 
And  it's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0 ! 

a  shift.  ^  makes.  ^  muddy,  troubled. 

1  An  early  example  of  Burns's  need  have  only  a  snatch — "Now  ride    I 

of    a    model    to    imitate.       Here    he  single  in  my  saddle."     Burns  assigns 

followed    Mrs    Cockburn's  variant    of  the  piece  to  his  seventeenth  year. 

The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,  based  on  the  ^  Suggested   by  the  misfortunes  of 

old  song  whereof  we  now,  probably,  the  poet's  father. 


A    RUINED    FARMER 

The  prosperous  man  is  asleep, 

Nor  hears  liow  the  whirlwinds  sweep  ; 

But  Misery  and  I  must  watch 

The  surly  tempest  blow  : 
And  it's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  0 ! 


There  lies  the  dear  partner  of  my  breast ; 
Her  cares  for  a  moment  at  rest : 
Must  I  see  thee,  my  youthful  pride, 
Thus  brought  so  very  low ! 
And  it's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0, 


There  lie  my  sweet  babies  in  her  arms ; 
No  anxious  fear  their  little  hearts  alarms ; 
But  for  their  sake  my  heart  does  ache, 

With  many  a  bitter  throe  : 
And  it's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  O ! 


I  once  was  by  Fortune  carest : 
T  once  could  relieve  the  distrest : 
Now  life's  poor  support,  hardly  earn'd. 
My  fate  will  scarce  bestow : 
And  it's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  0 ! 


No  comfort,  no  comfort  I  have ! 
How  welcome  to  me  were  the  grave ! 
But  then  my  wife  and  children  dear — 

O,  whither  would  thev  go ! 
And  it's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  O !  ' 


O  whither,  0  whither  Rhaii  I  turn ! 
All  friendless,  forHakcui,  forlorn! 
F<»r,  in  this  worhl.  Rest  or  Peace 

I  never  more  shall  know  I 
And  it  a  O,  fickle  Fortune,  O ! 
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THE   TARBOLTON    LASSES 


Tragic  Fragment.^ 

All  villain  as  I  am — a  damned  wretch, 
A  hardened,  stubborn,  unrepenting  sinner, 
Still  my  heart  melts  at  human  wretchedness ; 
And  with  sincere  but  unavailing  sighs 
I  view  the  helpless  children  of  distress : 
With  tears  indignant  I  behold  the  oppressor 
Rejoicing  in  the  honest  man's  destruction, 
Whose  unsubmitting  heart  was  all  his  crime. — 
Ev'n  you,  ye  hapless  crew !  I  pity  you  ; 
Ye,  whom  the  seeming  good  think  sin  to  pity ; 
Ye  poor,  despised,  abandoned  vagabonds. 
Whom  Vice,  as  usual,  has  turn'd  o'er  to  ruin. 
Oh !  but  for  friends  and  interposing  Heaven, 
I  had  been  driven  forth  like  you  forlorn, 
The  most  detested,  worthless  wretch  among  you ! 
0  injured  God !  Thy  goodness  has  endow'd  me 
With  talents  passing  most  of  my  compeers. 
Which  I  in  just  proportion  have  abused — 
As  far  surpassing  other  common  villains 
As  Thou  in  natural  parts  has  given  me  more. 

The  Tarbolton  Lasses.^ 

If  ye  gae  up  to  yon  hill-tap, 

Ye'll  there  see  bonie  Peggy ; 
She  kens  her  father  is  a  laird, 

And  she  forsooth's  a  leddy. 

There  Sophy  tight,  a  lassie  bright. 

Besides  a  handsome  fortune  : 
Wha  canna  win  her  in  a  night. 

Has  little  art  in  courtin. 

1  Assigned  by  Burns  to  his  eighteenth  mon-place  Book.     The  last  five  lines 

or  nineteenth  year.     It  is  well  known  were  not  given  by  Cromek,  who  first 

that,  nauch  later  in  life,   he  contem-  printed  the  piece  in  1808. 

plated  a  drama   on  an  adventure  of  2  ^n  early  attempt  at  satire,  given 

Robert  Bruce.  by  Chambers,  but  of  uncertain  proven- 

The  text,  from  a  MS.  in  Edinburgh,  aiice. 
differs  slightly  from  that  in  the  Com- 


AH,   WOE    IS    ME 

Gae  down  by  Faile,  and  taste  the  ale, 

And  tak  a  look  o'  Mysie ; 
She's  dour*  and  din,^  a  deil  within, 

But  aiblins'^  she  may  please  ye. 

If  she  be  shy,  her  sister  try, 

Ye'll  maybe  fancy  Jenny  ; 
If  ye'll  dispense  wi'  want  o'  sense — 

She  kens  hersel  she's  bonie. 

As  ye  gae  up  by  yon  hillside, 

Speir^-  in  for  bonie  Bessy ; 
She'll  gie  ye  a  beck,*"  and  bid  ye  light. 

And  handsonwily  address  ye. 

There's  few  sae  bonie,  nane  sae  guid, 

In  a'  Kinj;  Georw'  dominion  ; 
If  ye  should  doubt  the  truth  o'  this — 

It's  Bessy's  ain  opinion  ! 

Ah,  woe  is  me,  my  Mother  dear. 

Paraphrase  of  Jeremiah  y  \Uh  Chap.,  lOth  verse. 
Ah,  woe  is  me,  my  Mother  dear ! 

A  man  of  strife  ye've  born  me  : 
For  sair '  contention  I  maun  bear  ; 

They  hate,  revile,  and  scorn  me. 

I  ne'er  could  lend  on  bill  or  band. 

That  five  per  cent,  might  blest  me  ; 
And  borrowing,  on  the  tither^  hand, 

The  'Iril  M  Miie  wad  t»-ust  nic. 

Yet  I,  ;i  ruiii-tli'iiic'd  wight, 

By  Fortune  quite  discarded  ; 
Yc  see  how  I  am,  day  and  night, 

By  hid  and  hiMs  blackguarded  1  ^ 

•  itubborn.  '•  dtin,  lallow.  "  perhaps.  ''  enqtiiro. 

•  curtMy.  '  wore.  «  other. 

'  At  variouM  ik^HwIh  the   |)oot  wim       exact  date  of  the  lines  in  unknown, 
by  \aA  and  liuw  hIackguardtMl."    Tlu< 
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THE    PLOUGHMAN'S    LIFE 


Montgomerie's  Peggy. -^ 

Altho'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 
Amang  the  heather,  in  my  plaidie  ; 

Yet  happy,  happy  would  I  be, 

Had  I  my  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

When  o'er  the  hill  beat  surly  storms, 
And  winter  nights  were  dark  and  rainy ; 

I'd  seek  some  dell,  and  in  my  arms 
I'd  shelter  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

Were  I  a  baron  proud  and  high. 
And  horse  and  servants  waiting  ready ; 

Then  a'  'twad  gie  ^  o'  joy  to  me, — 

The  sharin't  with  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 


The  Ploughman's  Life.^ 

As  I  was  a-wand'ring  ae  morning  in  spring, 
I  heard  a  young  ploughman  sae  sweetly  to  sing ; 
And  as  he  was  singin',  thir^  words  he  did  say, — 
There's  nae  life  like  the  ploughman's  in  the  month  o'  sweet 
May. 

The  lav'rock^  in  the  morning  she'll  rise  frae  her  nest. 
And  mount  i'  the  air  wi'  the  dew  on  her  breast. 
And  wi'  the  merry  ploughman  she'll  whistle  and  sing. 
And  at  night  she'll  return  to  her  nest  back  again. 

»  all  it  would  give.  *>  these.  <>  lark. 

1  Peggy  was  a  housekeeper  at  Coils-  tion,  which  Burns  may  have  written 
field  House,  in  Burns's  Tarbolton  down,  with  no  idea  of  claiming  it  for 
period.  his  own. 

2  Possibly  this  is  a  scrap  from  tradi- 


THE  RONALDS  OF  THE  BENNALS 


The  Ronalds  of  the  Bennals.^ 

In  Tarbolton,  ye  ken,  there  are  proper  young  men, 
And  proper  young  lasses  and  a',  man  ; 

But  ken  ye  the  Ronalds  that  live  m  the  Bennals, 
They  carry  the  gree*  frae  them  a',  man. 

Their  father's  a  laird,  and  weel  he  can  spare't. 
Braid  money  to  tocher^  them  a',  man  ; 

To  proper  young  men,  he'll  clink  in  the  hand 
Gowd*^  guineas  a  hunder  or  twa,  man. 

There's  ane  they  ca'  Jean,  I'll  warrant  ye've  seen 

As  bonie  a  lass  or  as  braw,  man  ; 
But  for  sense  and  guid  taste  she'll  vie  wi*  the  best. 

And  a  conduct  that  beautifies  a',  man. 


The  charms  o'  the  min',  the  langer  they  shine. 

The  mair  admiration  they  draw,  man  ; 
While  peaches  and  cherries,  and  roses  and  lilies, 

Tliey  fade  and  they  wither  awa,  man. 

If  ye  be  for  Miss  Jean,  tak  this  frae  a  frien', 

A  hint  o'  a  rival  or  twa,  man  ; 
Tlic  Laird  o'  Black  l)y re  wad  gang  through  the  fire. 

If  tliat  wad  entice  her  awa,  man. 

The  Laird  o'  Braehcad  has  been  on  his  speed, 
For  mair  than  a  towmond**  or  twa,  man  ; 

Tlie  Lnird  o*  the  Ford  will  straught®  on  a  board, 
If  he  caiina  get  her  at  a',  man. 

•  »uporiority.  »» dower.  « gold. 

*  tw«lromonth.  •  stretch  {ue.,  be  laid  out  dead). 

*  Oiren  by  Cbambera,  of  uncertain  mcntionii  to  Inn  brother  WilHam,  that 
prtfvenance.  The  Bennala  i/i  in  the  Mr  llonald  is  banknint ;  ho  write*  with 
pariah  of  Tarbolton.     In   1789   Bums       no  sympathy  (8oott  Pont^laM). 


THE  RONALDS  OF  THE  BENNALS 

Then  Anna  comes  in,  the  pride  o'  her  kin, 

The  boast  of  our  bachelors  a',  man  : 
Sae  sonsy*  and  sweet,  sae  fully  complete. 

She  steals  our  affections  awa,  man. 


If  I  should  detail  the  pick  and  the  wale  ^ 

0'  lasses  that  live  here  awa,  man. 
The  fau't  wad  be  mine  if  they  didna  shine 

The  sweetest  and  best  o'  them  a',  man. 

I  lo'e  her  mysel,  but  darena  weel  tell, 
My  poveity  keeps  me  in  awe,  man ; 

For  making  o'  rhymes,  and  working  at  times. 
Does  little  or  naething  at  a,  man. 

Yet  I  wadna  choose  to  let  her  refuse. 
Nor  hae't  in  her  power  to  say  na,  man : 

For  though  I  be  poor,  unnoticed,  obscure. 
My  stomach's  as  proud  as  them  a',  man. 

Though  I  canna  ride  in  weel-booted  pride. 
And  flee  o'er  the  hills  like  a  craw,  man, 

I  can  baud  up  my  head  wi'  the  best  o'  the  breed, 
Though  fluttering  ever  so  braw,  man. 

My  coat  and  my  vest,  they  are  Scotch  o'  the  best, 
0'  pairs  o'  guid  breeks  I  hae  twa,  man ; 

And  stockings  and  pumps  to  put  on  my  stumps, 
And  ne'er  a  wrang  steek^  in  them  a',  man. 

My  sarks^  they  are  few,  but  five  o'  them  new, 
Twal'  hundred, '^  as  white  as  the  snaw,  man, 

A  ten-shillings  hat,  a  Holland  cravat ; 
There  are  no  mony  poets  sae  braw,  man. 


engaging.  ^  choice.  °  stitch.  «*  shirts. 

°  woven  in  a  reed  of  1200  divisions. 
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HERE'S    TO    THY    HEALTH 

I  never  liad  frien's  weel  stockit  in  means, 
To  leave  me  a  hundred  or  twa,  man  ; 

Nae  weel-tocher'd*  aunts,  to  wait  on  their  drants,^ 
And  wish  them  in  hell  for  it  a',  man. 

I  never  was  cannie^  for  hoarding  o'  money, 
Or  claughtin"^  't  together  at  a',  man  ; 

I've  little  to  spend,  and  naething  to  lend, 
But  deevil  a  shilling  I  awe,^  man. 


Song—  Here's  to  thy  Health.^ 

Here's  to  thy  liealth,  my  bonie  lass, 
Gude  nicht  and  joy  be  wi'  thee  ; 

I'll  come  nae  mair  to  thy  bower-door, 
To  tell  thee  that  I  lo'e  thee. 

0  dinna  think,  my  pretty  pink. 
But  I  can  live  without  thee  : 

1  vow  and  swear  I  dinna  care, 

How  lang  ye  look  about  ye. 


Thou'rt  aye  sae  free  informing  me, 

Thou  hiwt  nae  mind  to  marry ; 
I'll  be  as  free  informing  thee, 

Nae  time  hae  1  to  tarry : 
I  ken  thy  frien's  try  ilka  means 

Frae  wedlock  to  delay  thee ; 
Depending  on  some  higher  chance. 

But  fortune  may  l)etray  thee. 

•  woll-dowered.  '»  sour  humours.  «  prudent. 

••  scraping.  •  owe. 

'                     iH  traditiuDAl  \>y  IhumnH  iaa  faint  touch  as  of  tho  Caroline  poots 

•Lit'                 .  >f(f.      Mr  Scott  Dou^'loH  in  Homo  lines.    Tho  harping  on  his  own 

aoccpta  it  ii«  o  genuine  contribution  of  luck   of  woalth,   and    the    rich    girl's 

Bums  to  Johnson's  Mntrum,  and   in-  contumely,  is  quite   in   Burns's  early 

temal  eridenoe  isin  >'<    f 'v.ov     'I'i...ro  nmnnor. 
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THE    LASS    OF   CESSNOCK    BANKS 

I  ken  they  scorn  my  low  estate, 

But  that  does  never  grieve  me  ; 
For  I'm  as  free  as  any  he ; 

Sma'  siller  *  will  relieve  me. 
I'll  count  my  health  my  greatest  wealth, 

Sae  lang  as  I'll  enjoy  it ; 
I'll  fear  nae  scant,  I'll  bode  ^  nae  want. 

As  lang's  I  get  employment. 

But  far  off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair. 

And,  aye  until  ye  try  them, 
Tho'  they  seem  fair,  still  have  a  care ; 

They  may  prove  as  bad  as  I  am. 
But  at  twal'  at  night,  when  the  moon  shines  bright. 

My  dear,  I'll  come  and  see  thee ; 
For  the  man  that  loves  his  mistress  weel, 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary. 


The  Lass    of  Cessnock  Banks.^ 

A  Song  ofSimilefi. 
Tune — "  If  he  be  a  Butcher  neat  and  trim." 

On  Cessnock  banks  a  lassie  dwells ; 

Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  mien ; 
Our  lasses  a'  she  far  excels, 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

She's  sweeter  than  the  morning  dawn, 

When  rising  Phoebus  first  is  seen. 
And  dew-drops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn  ; 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

*  little  money.  ^  look  for. 

1  The    lass    is    identified  as  Ellison  early  works,  and  more  artificial  in  its 

Begbie,  a  servant  wench,  daughter  of  recurrent  rhymes. 

a  farmer.     She  seems  to  have  refused  The  correct  text  first  appeared  in  the 

him  while  he  was  at  Irvine,  in  1781-82.  Aldine  edition  of  1839,    but  Cromek 

No  woman,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  had  already  printed  the  piece  as  taken 

could  have  made  him  so  happy.     The  down  from  "  the  lass "  herself.    Natur- 

poem  is  loss  Scottish  than  many  of  his  ally  the  variations  are  numerous. 
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THE    LASS    OF   CESSNOCK    BANKS 

She's  stately  like  yon  youthful  ash, 
That  grows  the  cowslip  braes  between, 

And  drinks  the  stream  with  vigour  fresh ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

She's  spotless  like  the  flow'ring  thorn, 

With  flow'rs  so  white  and  leaves  so  green. 

When  purest  in  the  dewy  mom  ; 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  looks  are  like  the  vernal  May, 
When  ev'ning  Phoebus  shines  serene. 

While  birds  rejoice  on  every  spray  ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  hair  is  like  the  curling  mist. 

That  climbs  the  mountain-sides  at  e'en, 

When  flow'r-reviving  rains  are  past ; 
An*  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  forehead's  like  the  show'ry  bow, 
When  gleaming  sunbeams  intervene 

And  gild  the  distant  mountain's  brow ; 
Au'  she  haa  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  yon  crimson  gem. 

The  pride  of  all  the  flowery  scene. 
Just  opening  on  its  thorny  stem  ; 

An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  bosom's^  like  the  nightly  snow, 
When  ])alc  the  morning  rises  keen. 

While  hi<i  the  murm'riiig  streamlets  flow ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

*  BoMndAtbn  (by  Bcott  DougUui)  of       but  ono.    Tho  oorroction  diMturb*  the 
tttik  an,  which  oomM  in  tbo  noxt  vene       ordor  of  tho  doscriptiou,  howovor. 
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BONIE   PEGGY    ALISON 

Her  lips  are  like  yon  cherries  ripe, 
That  sunny  walls  from  Boreas  screen  ; 

They  tempt  the  taste  and  charm  the  sight ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
With  fleeces  newly  washen  clean, 

That  slowly  mount  the  rising  steep  ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breeze, 
That  gently  stirs  the  blossom'd  bean. 

When  Phoebus  sinks  behind  the  seas ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

Her  voice  is  like  the  ev'ning  thrush. 
That  sings  on  Cessnock  banks  unseen, 

While  his  mate  sits  nestling  in  the  bush ; 
An'  she  has  twa  sparkling  roguish  een. 

But  it's  not  her  air,  her  form,  her  face, 
Tho'  matching  beauty's  fabled  queen ; 

'Tis  the  mind  that  shines  in  ev'ry  grace. 
An'  chiefly  in  her  roguish  een. 


Song — Bonie  Peggy  Alison.^ 

Tune — "  The  Braes  o'  Balquhidder. " 

Chor. — And  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 

And  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  again  : 
And  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
My  bonie  Peggy  Alison. 

1  Spoken  of  by  Burns  as  "juvenile."  The  first  verse  is  not  in  Johnson's 

Mr  Scott  Douglas  plausibly  conjectures       copy  (Museum  ii.  1788),  and  was  first 
that  both  Peggy,  in  this  piece,  and       given  by  Cromek. 
Mary  Morison,  in  the  next,  are  really 
Ellison,  or  Alison,  Begbie. 
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MARY    MORISON 

Ilk  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near 

I  evermair  defy  them,  0  ! 
Young  kings  upon  their  hansel '^  throne 

Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  0 ! 

And  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet,  &c. 

When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a  thy  charms, 
I  clasp  my  countless  treasure,  0 ! 

I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heaven  to  share 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  0 ! 

And  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet,  &c. 

And  by  thy  een  sae  bonie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever,  O ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow. 

And  break  it  shall  I  never,  O ! 

And  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet,  &c. 


Song — Mary  Morison.^ 

0  Mary,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see. 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  : 
How  blythely  wad  I  bide  the  stour,^ 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovolv  Mmtv  MnriKon. 

Yestreen,  when  to  ihc  lreinl)ling  string 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  ImmhI  nor  saw  : 

nowly  acquired.  ••  turmoil. 

On  Mr  J>coU   Uou^'Iiim'h  hy|)ot.hoHiH  tho    nH'urrcti'  <     •<(    uionticnl    rhyiuoN. 

thia  song  again  rof-n  t<>  MImk  15.  fhio.  Hy  jwldiiik'   ui  ,  and  udhoring  to 

Th«  roetra  i>«  •  h  tho  k/uh-'  rlivii.  ■   ih.^  -'n^r  would  ap> 

ballad*   intrtr;  -li  {Kiar  a     i  f,;!    •  /     , 

pootry,    with   U   uiuuurii    iiuuuiMn    iruUl 
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WINTER:    A   DIRGE 

Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw,* 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sigh'd,  and  said  among  them  a', 
"  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

Oh,  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown  ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


Winter :  A  Dirge.^ 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast. 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw  ; 
Or  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw  : 
While,  tumbling  brown,  the  burn  comes  down. 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae  ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest, 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

"  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast,"  ^ 

The  joyless  winter  day 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May  : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul. 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join  ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  ! 

*  gay. 

1  The    first    of    these    poems  which  The  text  is  that  of  the  KilmamocK 

Bum's  included  in  the  Editio  Princeps  edition,  1786.     In  the  Common-place 

of     Kilmarnock.       Probably     it     was  Book  the  first  verse  ends  with  "the 

written    in    his    deep    depression    at  toeary  day,"  on  which  heartless    is    a 

Irvine.      "The    joyless    winter    day,"  distinct  improvement, 

he  says,  that  he  always  felt  to  be  in-  ^  Dj.  Young. — jR.  £. 
spiring  or  "enrapturing." 
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A    PRAYER 

Thou  Power  Supreme  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil, 
Here  firm  I  rest ;  they  nuist  be  best, 

Because  they  are  Thy  will ! 
Then  all  I  want — 0  do  Thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine  ! — 
Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny, 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


A  Prayer  under  the  pressure  of  violent 
Anguish.^ 

O  Thou  Great  Being  !  what  Thou  art, 

Surpasses  me  to  know  ; 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  Thee 

Are  all  Thy  works  below. 


Thy  creature  here  before  Thee  stands, 
AH  wretched  and  distrest ; 

Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul 
Obey  Thy  high  behest. 

Sure  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath  ! 
0,  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears, 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death  I 


But,  if  1  must  alllicted  Ik*, 

To  suit  some  wise  design, 
Then  man  my  soul  with  tirm  resolves, 

To  bear  and  not  repine  ! 

>  Tbu  Burns  included  in  Km  hccoiuI  poHition  of  thia  Prayor,  hiu  aioro  of 

or  Edinbur((h  o<lition  «»f  17b7.     Bnrn«  Max  wa«  burnud. 

MtyA    that,   in    a    New    Year'M    frolic,  Tbo  oopy  in  thu  Conimon-piuco  lk>ok 

immediAloly    fMi;,,v.it>  '    ..n    tbo    com*  haii  somo  variAnU of  little ootiMquunoo. 
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PARAPHRASE   OF   FIRST   PSALM 


Paraphrase  of  the  First  Psalm.^ 

The  man,  in  life  wherever  plac'd, 

Hath  happiness  in  store, 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way, 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore  ! 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees, 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow  ; 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high, 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast, 

And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast. 

For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adore, 
Hath  giv'n  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 
Shall  ne*er  be  truly  blest. 


The  first  six  verses  of  the  Ninetieth 
Psalm  versified.^ 

0  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend 

Of  all  the  human  race  ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place  ! 

1  This  is  of  the  Irvine  period,  when,  ligious  he  cultivated  "  some  acquaint- 
as  Burns  wrote  to  his  father,    ' '  my  ance   of  a  freer  manner  of  thinking 
only  pleasurable  enjoyment  is  looking  and  living  than  he  had  been  used  to," 
backwards  and  forwards  in   a  moral  says  his  brother  Gilbert, 
and  religious  way  "   (Irvine,  Dec.  27,  ^  This  is  of  the  same  period. 
1781).     In  a  way  less  moral  and  re- 
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A    PRAYER 

Before  the  mountains  lieav'd  their  heads 

Beneath  Thy  forming  hand, 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself, 

Arose  at  Thy  command  ; 

That  Pow'r  which  rais'd  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  frame, 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  Thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that's  past. 

Thou  giv'st  the  word  :  Thy  creature,  man, 

Is  to  existence  brought ; 
Again  Thou  say'st,  ^*  Ye  sons  of  men, 

Return  ye  into  nought !  " 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares, 

In  everlasting  sleep  ; 
As  with  a  flood  Thou  tak'st  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

Tliey  flourish  like  the  morning  flow'r, 

In  beauty's  pride  array 'd  ; 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies 

All  wither'd  and  decay 'd. 


A  Prayer  in  the  Prospect  of  Death. ^ 

O  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hojKJ  and  fear  ! 
In  wh(>Kc  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour, 

Perhaps  1  must  apjxjar  ! 

>  Burna  notM  that  thia    pieoe  wm       put  nature  on  the  alRrm.'     Prwbably 
rntt«n  in  an  early  illnoM  which  "first       we  have  hero  the  maUaut  of  Irvine. 
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A    PRAYER 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun, 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast. 

Remonstrates  I  have  done : 


Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong  ; 

And  list'ning  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 


Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Or  frailty  stept  aside. 
Do  Thou,  All-Good — for  such  Thou  art — 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 


Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd, 

No  other  plea  I  have, 
But,  Thou  art  good  ;  and  Goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 


Stanzas,  on  the  same  Occasion.^ 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms — 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between — 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  renewing  storms  ? 

Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 
Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 

For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms  : 
I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  His  sin-avenging  rod. 

1  An  early  and  unpromising  experi-       were  a  good    deal    polished    for    the 
ment  in  the  Spenserian  measure,  which       Edinburgh  edition, 
"did  not  set  his  genius."     The  verses 
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FICKLE    FORTUNE 

Fain  would  I  say,  "  Forgive  my  foul  offence ! " 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey  ; 
But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense. 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way ; 

Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray  ; 
Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man  ; 

Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray 
Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation  ran  ? 


0  Thou,  great  Governor  of  all  below ! 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea  : 

With  that  controlling  pow'r  assist  ev'n  me, 
Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine, 

For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  pow'rs  to  be, 
To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line ; 
0,  aid  me  with  Thy  help.  Omnipotence  Divine ! 


Fickle  Fortune — ''A  Fragment."^ 

Though  fickle  Fortune  has  deceived  me. 
She  promis'd  fair  and  perform 'd  but  ill ; 

Of  mistress,  friends,  and  wealth  bereav'd  me. 
Yet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 


I'll  act  with  prudence  ati  far  h  I'm  able, 

But  if  success  I  must  never  find, 
Then  come  misfortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome, 

I'll  meet  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 

^  Of  Um  Mune  period.     Biinuquotofi       fortnnatoly    tho    ri>Mt    of    tho    "auld 
)  old  ren«  which  he  imiUtod:  un-       nang"  hfui  ]>oHxhc(l. 
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"I'LL   GO    AND    BE   A    SODGER" 


Raging  Fortune — Fragment  of  Song.^ 

0  RAGING  Fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  0  ! 
0  raging  Fortune's  withering  blast 

Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low,  0  ! 


My  stem  was  fair,  my  bud  was  green, 
My  blossom  sweet  did  blow,  0  ! 

The  dew  fell  fresh,  the  sun  rose  mild. 
And  made  my  branches  grow,  O  ! 


But  luckless  Fortune's  northern  storms 
Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  0 ! 

But  luckless  Fortune's  northern  storms 
Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  0  ! 


Impromptu — "I'll  go  and  be  a  Sodger."^ 

0  WHY  the  deuce  should  I  repine. 
And  be  an  ill  foreboder  ? 

I'm  twenty-three,  and  five  feet  nine, 
I'll  go  and  be  a  sodger ! 

1  gat  some  gear  wi'  mickle  care, 

I  held  it  weel  thegither ; 
But  now  it's  gane,  and  something  mair —  ' 
I'll  go  and  be  a  sodger ! 

1  This    is   of  the  same  period  and       in  this  piece,   assigned  by   Mr  Scott 
inspiration.  Douglas  to  Burns's  return  home  from 

3  The    hypochondria    is  vanquished       Irvine,  in  1782. 
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"NO    CHURCHMAN    AM    I" 
Song — "No  Churchman  am  I."^ 

Tune — *'  Prepare,  my  dear  Brethren,  to  the  tavern  let's  flj'." 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write, 
No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight, 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  a  snare, 
For  a  big-belly 'd  bottle's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

The  peer  I  don't  envy,  I  give  him  his  bow; 
I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  though  ever  so  low ; 
But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are  here, 
And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 

Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother — his  horse ; 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his  purse ; 
But  see  you  the  Crown  how  it  waves  in  the  air  ? 
There  a  big  belly'd  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

The  wife  of  ray  bosom,  alas  !  she  did  die ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly ; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fair, 
That  a  big-belly *d  bottle's  a  cure  for  all  carc. 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make  ; 
A  letter  inform'd  me  that  all  was  to  ^vreck  ; 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  wiiddl'd  upstairs, 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

"  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts  "  — a  maxim  laid  down 
By  the  Bard,  what  d'ye  call  him,  that  wore  the  black  gown ; 
And  faith  I  Jigrce  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair, 
For  a  big-belly 'd  bottle's  a  heav'n  of  a  care. 

*  Written  on  a  bint  from  an  old  tonff  of  oonyivial  diaouMion,  boforo  Buma 

with  *  siinilar  r«fr«in.     "  A  Club  of  went  to  Irvino.     Ho  thorofore  oallt  hk 

good  fellows,"  whereof  Buma  watt  part,  admired  YounK  "  an  old  prig." 
WM  formed  at  Tarbolton,  for  purpoaea 
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MY    FATHER   WAS    A    FARMER 


A  STANZA  ADDED  IN  A  MASON  LODGE. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erflow, 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  to  throw ; 
May  ev'ry  true  Brother  of  the  Compass  and  Square 
Have  a  big-belly'd  bottle  when  harass'd  with  care. 


My  Father  was  a  Farmer.^ 

Tune—*'  The  weaver  and  his  shuttle,  0." 

My  father  was  a  farmer  upon  the  Carrick  border,  O, 
And  carefully  he  bred  me  in  decency  and  order,  0 ; 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part,  though  I  had  ne'er  a  farthing,  O  ; 
For  without    an    honest    manly  heart,  no  man  was  worth 
regarding,  0. 

Then  out  into  the  world  my  course  I  did  determine,  0 ; 
Tho'  to  be  rich  was  not  my  wish,  yet  to  be  great  was  charm- 
ing, 0  ; 
My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst,  nor  yet  my  education,  0  : 
Resolv'd  was  I  at  least  to  try  to  mend  my  situation,  0. 

In  many  a  way,  and  vain  essay,  I  courted  Fortune's  favour,  0  ; 

Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between,  to  frustrate  each  en- 
deavour, 0 ; 

Sometimes  by  foes  I  was  o'erpower'd,  sometimes  by  friends 
forsaken,  O ; 

And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top,  I  still  was  worst  mistaken,  0. 

Then  sore  harass'd,  and  tir'd  at  last,  with  Fortune's  vain  de- 
lusion, 0, 

I  dropt  my  schemes,  like  idle  dreams,  and  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, 0 ; 

1  Here  we  have  the  festal,  not  the  destroys  the  force  of  the  poet's  de- 
moral  side  of  life  at  Tarbolton  or  at  scription  of  this  piece  as  a  "wild 
Irvine,  a  melancholy  reaction  from  rhapsody."  In  the  first  line  of  verse  2 
melancholy.  world  is  a  dissyllable  :  the  addition  of  at 

The  omission  of  the  final   ''0"  of  Zew/^/i  in  some  editions  is  unnecessary, 
each    line    by    Scott    Douglas    I'ather 
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The  past  was  bad,  and  the  future  hid,  its  good  or  ill  untried,  0 ; 
But  the  present  hour  was  in  my  pow'r,  and  so  I  would  enjoy 
it,  O. 

No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  view  had  I,  nor  person  to  befi-iend  me,  0 ; 
So  I  must  toil,  and  sweat,  and  moil,  and  labour  to  sustain 

me,  0 ; 
To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow,  my  father  bred  me 

early,  O  ; 
For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred,  was  a  match  for  Fortune 

fairly,  0. 

Thus  all  obscure,  unknown,  and  poor,  thro'  life  I'm  doom'd 

to  wander,  0, 
Till  downi  my  weary  bones  T  lay  in  everlasting  slumber,  0 : 
No  view  nor  care,  but  shun  whate'er  might  breed  me  pain  or 

sorrow,  0 ; 
I  live  to-day  as  well's  I  may,  regardless  of  to-morrow,  0. 

But  cheerful  still,  I  am  as  well  as  a  monarch  in  his  palace,  O, 
Tho'  Fortune's  frown  still  hunts  me  down,  with  all  her  wonted 

malice,  O  : 
I  make  indeed  my  daily  bread,  but  ne'er  can  make  it  farther,  0  : 
But  m  daily  bread  is  all  I  need,  I  do  not  much  regard  her,  O. 

When  sometimes  by  my  labour,  I  cam  a  little  money,  0, 
Some  unforeseen  misfortune  comes  gen'rally  upon  me,  0 ; 
Mischance,  mistake,  or  by  neglect,  or  my  goodnatur'd  folly,  0  : 
But  come  what  will,  T'vo  sworn  it  still,  I'll  noVr  hv  melan- 
choly, (). 

A.U    you    who    rolluw    Wfullii    and    power    with    uiirtMiiittiiig 

ardour,  O, 
The  more  in  this  you  look  for  bliss,  you  leave  your  view  the 

farther,  O  : 
Ilfttl  you  tlie  wealth  Potosi  boasts,  or  nations  to  adore  you,  O, 
A  cheerful  honest-hearted  clown  I  will  prefer  before  you,  0. 
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JOHN    BARLEYCORN 
John  Barleycorn  :  A  Ballad.^ 

There  was  three  kings  into  the  east, 

Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They  took  a  plough  and  plough'd  him  down. 

Put  clods  upon  his  head. 
And  they  hae  swora  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  Spring  came  kindly  on, 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again. 

And  sore  surpris'd  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came. 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong ; 
His  head  weel  arm'd  wi'  pointed  spears, 

That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  sober  Autumn  enter'd  mild. 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 
His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 

Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age  ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

1  Based    on    the  famous   old    song,  But  the  Springtime  it  came  on,  &c. 

which,  in  itself,  resembles  the  spirit  of  The  Summer  it  came  on,  &c. 

the  Dionysus  myth.     Probably  written  The  Autumn  it  came  on,  &c. 

after  the  return  from  Irvine  to  Lochlea.  They  took  a  hook  was  long  and  sharp, 

First    printed    in    the    Edinburgh  &c, 

edition,  1787.     The  chief  variations  in 

the  Common-place    Book    are  in  the  In  each  case  the  printed  text  is  a  great 

first  lines  of  verses  3,  4,  5,  and  7  : —  improvement. 
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JOHN    BARLEYCORN 

They've  taen  a  weapon,  long  and  sliarp, 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee  ; 
Then  tied  him  fast  upon  a  cart, 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back, 

And  cudgell'd  him  full  sore  ; 
They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm, 

And  tum'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  to  the  brim  ; 
They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn, 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor. 

To  work  him  farther  woe  ; 
And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appear'd, 

They  toss'd  him  to  and  fro. 

They  wasted,  o'er  a  scorching  flame, 

The  marrow  of  his  bones  ; 
But  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all. 

For  he  crush'd  him  between  two  stones. 

And  they  hac  taen  his  very  heart's  blood. 
And  drank  it  round  and  round  ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Barleycorn  won  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise  ; 
For  if  you  do  but  ta«tc  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe ; 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy; 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 
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THE   DEATH    OF    POOR    MAILIE 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland ! 


The  Death  and  dying  words  of  poor  Mailie.^ 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ONLY  PET   YOWE. 
AN  UNCO   MOURNFU'  TALE. 

As  Mailie,  an'  her  lambs  thegither, 
Was  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  cloot^  she  coost^  a  hitch, 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd^  in  the  ditch  : 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie. 
When  Hughoc^  he  cam  doytin*^  by. 


Wi'  glowrin^  een,  and  lifted  ban's 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stan's  ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended, 
But,  wae's  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 
He  gaped  wide,  but  naething  spak. 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

»  hoof.  *>  cast.  c  wrestled,  struggled. 

^  stumbling.  "  staring. 

i*'Poor     Mailie,"    says    Lockhart,  edition  is  of  1772.     In  Mailie  s  Elegy 

following  Gilbert  Burns,  "was  a  real  Burns  follows  an  old  rant  on  the  death 

personage,  though  she  did  not  actually  of  Habbie  Simson,  a  piper. 

die  until  some  time  after  her  last  words  The  text  of  ' '  Tfie  Death,  c&c. , "  is  from 

were  written.    She  had  been  purchased  the    Kilmarnock   Edition,    1786.     The 

by  Burns  in  a  frolic,  and  became  ex-  title  in  the  Common-place   Book  has 

ceedingly  attached  to  his  person,"  as  "  my  ain -pet  yowe."     The  other  varia- 

the  pig  loved  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Like  tions  are  unimportant,  except  that  in 

Scott,    Bums    was    much    loved     by  the  MS.,   as  in  the  first  edition,  the 

animals,  whom  he  has  made  immortal.  line,    "An'   warn  him,  what  I  winna 

This  is  probably  Burns 's  earliest  piece  name,"  is  put  more  bluntly,  and  first 

in  the  Scotch    measure   dear    to    his  altered  to  its  present  form  in  1787. 

predecessor,    Fergusson,    whose    first  i  A  neibour  herd-callan.  —  It.  B. 
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"  0  thou,  whose  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu'  case ! 
My  dying  words  attentive  hear, 
An'  bear  them  to  my  Master  dear. 

"  Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep 
As  muckle  gear**  as  buy  a  sheep — 
O,  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair, 
Wi'  >vicked  striiio-s  o'  hemp  or  hair ! 
But  ca'  them  out  to  park  or  hill, 
Au'  let  them  wander  at  their  will : 
So  may  IiLs  flock  increase,  an'  grow 
To  scores  o'  lambs,  an'  packs  o'  woo' ! 

"Tell  him,  he  was  a  Master  kin'. 
An'  aye  was  guid  to  me  an'  mine  ; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him. 
My  heli)less  lambs,  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

"  O,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives, 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,''  an'  butcher's  knives ! 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill. 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  ''■  themsel' ; 
An'  tent^  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom, 
Wi'  taets^  o'  hay  an'  ripps'  o'  com. 


"  An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gates,'^ 
Of  ither  vile,  wanrestfu'''  pets — 
To  slink  thro'  slaps,'  an'  reave  an'  steal 
At  stacks  ()'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail ! 
So  may  they,  like  their  gn^it  forbears,^ 
For  mony  a  year  come  thro'  the  shears : 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread, 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead. 

*  M  much  monoy.  >>  foxo«.  "  look  after.  ^  attend. 

*  mdaU  qiiADtitieM.  '  bandfulff.         "  wayn.  >*  rontleM 

t  ^pa  in  wall*,  Ao.  ano«8ton>. 
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THE   DEATH    OF   POOR   MAILIE 

"  My  poor  toop-lamb,'^  my  son  an'  heir, 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care  ! 
An'  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast, 
To  pit  some  havins  ^  in  his  breast ! 


"  An'  warn  him — what  I  winna  name — 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame  ; 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots, 
Like  ither  menseless,^  graceless  brutes. 


"  An'  neist,  my  yowie,^  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
O,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up, 
Wi'  ony  blastit,  moorland  toop  ; 
But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop®  an'  mell,* 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel' ! 


"  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  breath, 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith : 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither. 
Mind  to  be  kind  to  ane  anither. 


"  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail, 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale  ; 
An'  bid  him  burn  this  cursed  tether. 
An'  for  thy  pains  thou'se  get  my  blather."^ 


This  said,  poor  Mailie  turn'd  her  head, 
An'  clos'd  her  een  amang  the  dead ! 

»  young  ram.  ^  good  manners.  <>  ill  bred.  '^  little  ewe. 

•  nibble.  ^  mingle.  e  bladder. 
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POOR    MAILIE'S    ELEGY 


Poor  Mailie's  Elegy. 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  trickling  do^vn  your  nose ; 
Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close, 

Past  a'  remead  !  * 
The  last,  sad  cape-stane  o'  his  woes ; 

Poor  Mailie's  dead ! 

It's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear. 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear, 
Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,^  wear 

The  mourning  weed  : 
He's  lost  a  friend  an'  neebor  dear 

In  Mailie  dead. 

Thro'  a'  the  town  she  trotted  by  him  ; 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him  ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him, 

She  ran  wi'  speed  : 
A  friend  mair  faithfu'  ne'er  cam  nigh  him, 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o*  sense, 
An'  could  behave  herscl'  wi'  mense  :  ^ 
I'll  say't,  she  never  brak  a  fence, 

Thro'  thie>ish  greed. 
Our  bardic,  lanely,  keeps  the  spencc^ 

Sin'  Mailie's  dead. 

Or,  If  he  wanders  up  the  howe," 
Ilcr  livin  image  in  her  yowc 
Comes  bleating  till  him,  owre  the  knowc,' 

For  bits  o'  bread  ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowc'f 

For  Mailie  dead. 

y-  ••  doleful.  •-  mannen.  •»  parlour. 

•  hollow.  f  knoll.  ir  roll. 
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She  was  nae  get*  o'  moorland  tips,'^ 
Wi'  taiited  ket,^  an'  hairy  hips  ; 
For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships, 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed. 
A  bonier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie's  dead.^ 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchancie^  thing — a  raip  !^ 
It  maks  guid  fellows  girn  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread ; 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape 
For  Mailie  dead. 

O,  a'  ye  bards  on  bonie  Doon  ! 
An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tune  ! 
Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

0'  Robin's  reed ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon* — 

His  Mailie's  dead ! 


Song — The  Rigs  o'  Barley.^ 

Tune — "Corn  Rigs  are  bonie." 

It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 

When  corn  rigs  are  bonie. 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie  ; 
The  time  flew  by,  wi'  tentless  heed, 

Till,  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 

To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 

*  offspring.  ^  rams.  <'  matted  fleece. 

^  unlucky.  ^  rope.  ^  above  it. 

1  In  an  earlier  MS.  copy  this  verse  Now  Robin,  greetin,  chows  the  hams 
runs  thus  : —  0  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  runted  rams,  2  Probably  of  1782-83.     The   Annie 

Wi'  woo'  like  goats  and  legs  like  trams,  of  this  Oaristys  is  unknown  ;  possibly 

She  was  the  flower  o'  Fairlie  lambs,  she  was  a  Mrs  Merry,  who  claimed  the 

A  famous  breed  ;  distinction. 
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Cora  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs, 
An'  corn  rigs  are  bonie  : 

I'll  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  ^vi'  Annie. 


The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still. 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly  ; 
I  set  her  do^vn,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  : 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain  ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely  ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

Corn  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs,  &c. 


I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace  ; 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely  : 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  ! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright. 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly  ! 
She  aye  shall  bless  that  happy  night 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

Com  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs,  &c. 


I  hae  been  blythe  wi'  comrades  dear  ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinking  ; 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin  gear  ; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinking : 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  iloubl'd  fairly, 
That  hai)py  niglit  wjus  worth  them  a', 

Amanj^  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

Corn  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs,  &c. 
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SONG    COMPOSED    IN    AUGUST 
Song — Composed  in  August.^ 

Tune — *'  I  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair." 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather  ; 
The  moorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings 

Amang  the  blooming  heather  : 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer  ; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night. 

To  muse  upon  my  chanuer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells, 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains  ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells, 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains  : 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves, 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine, 

Some  solitary  wander  : 
Avaunt,  away  !  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion  ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry, 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion  ! 

But,  Peggy  dear,  the  ev'ning  's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow. 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading-green  and  yellow  : 

1  This    is    an    enlarged   variant    of  The  text  is  that  of  the  Kihnarnock 

"  Har'ste,  a  Fragment,"  a  very  early  edition,  1786,   on  which   Burns  made 

song.     Mrs  Begg  says  that  by  turning  some  slight  alterations  when  he  sent 

"charmer "    into    "  Armour,"    Burns  the  song  to  Johnson  in  1792. 
adapted  the  line  to  his  Jean. 
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MY    NANIE,    O 

Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 
And  view  the  charms  of  Nature  ; 

The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn, 
And  ev'ry  happy  creature. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk, 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly  ; 
I'll  grajsp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest. 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly  : 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs, 

Not  Autunni  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer  ! 


Song.^ 

Tune— ''My  Nanie,  0." 

Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  Hows, 
'Mang  mooi-s  an'  mosses  many,  0, 

The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd. 
And  I'll  awa  to  Nanie,  0. 

The  wcstlin  wind  blaws  loud  an'  shill  *  ; 

The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  0  ; 
But  I'll  get  my  phiid  an'  (mt  I'll  steal, 

An'  owre  the  hill  to  Xanic,  O. 

»  shrill. 

>  Gilbert  Hums  avers  iliat  Rolu'rt  wa-s  '  Behind  yon  liills  whore  Ltipir  tlows. 
no   PlatoniHt ;   inflee<l    Pl!iU>insts  wore 

infrequent  in  Tarbolton.     The    LuKJir  Girvan  is  the  name  of  the  river  that 

IH    reallv  the    Stinchar,   an   oxcollont  Nuits  the  idea  of  the  Htanxa  boat,  hut 

Htroam  for  salmon  and  Hoa-trout,  and,  TiU^'ar  is  the  most  aareeablo  modula- 

for  it«  lonjfth,  Ixjset  by  an  many  ruined  t;         '       "hiblea."    The  variations  in 

castles  as  the   Rhino.     It  on'torH  the  t  n-place    Book    ore    unim- 

soft  at  Ballantrao.  \  .      ^opt  that  a  chorus  is  added. 

"Stinchar"   and    not    "Lugar"    is 

th«  reading  In  all  the  poet's  editions.  "  And  0,  my  bonie  Nanie,  0, 
In  October  1792  he  writes  to  Tliomson,  My  young,  my  han<l«omo  Nanie,  0, 

"In  the  printed  copy  of  my  'Nanie  Tho  I  had  the  world  all  at  my  will, 

0  ! '  the  name  of  the  river  is  horribly  I  would  give  it  all  for  Nanie,  0." 

pnwaio.     I  will  alter  it  :- 
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MY    NANIE,    O 

My  Nanie's  charming,  sweet,  an'  young ; 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  0  : 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nanie,  0. 


Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true ; 

As  spotless  as  she's  bonie,  0  : 
The  op'ning  gowan,^  wat  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nanie,  0. 


A  country  lad  is  my  degree. 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  0  ; 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be, 
I'm  welcome  aye  to  Nanie,  0. 


My  riches  a's  my  penny-fee, 

An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,^  0  ; 

But  warl's  gear  °  ne'er  troubles  me, 
My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nanie,  0. 


Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  an'  kye  ^  thrive  bonie,  0  ; 

But  I'm  as  blythe  that  hands  his  pleugh, 
An'  has  nae  care  but  Nanie,  0. 


Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by ; 

I'll  tak  what  Heav'n  will  sen'  me,  0  : 
Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I, 

But  live,  an'  love  my  Nanie,  0. 

daisy.  ^  carefully.  "  worldly  wealth.  ^  kine. 
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GREEN    GROW    THE    RASHES 
Song — Green  Grow  the  Rashes.^ 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Chor, — Green  grow  tlie  rashes,  0  ; 

Green  grow  tlie  rashes,  0  ; 
Tlie  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 
Are  spent  among  the  lasses,  O. 

There's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  lian', 

In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  0  : 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 

An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  0. 

Green  gi'ow,  &c. 

The  war'ly  ^  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  0 ; 

An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fiist, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  0. 
Careen  grow,  &c. 

But  gie  me  a  cannie  ^  hour  at  e'en, 

My  arms  about  my  dearie,  (.) ; 
An'  war'ly  cares,  an'  war'ly  men, 

May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,'"  O  ! 

Green  grow,  &c. 

For  you  sac  douce,**  ye  sneer  at  this ; 

Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  0  : 
The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw. 

He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  0. 

Green  grow,  &c. 

•worldly.  '' qviiot.  "topsy-turvy.  •'grave. 

>  A  modified  form  of  a  much  oldor  wanting  in  the  Common-placo  Book, 

and  groMor  sonf^.     It  is  carliur  than  and  in  no  doubt  a  later  addition.     In 

1784.     The  "  prcntico   hand"    '\n  har-  tho  thini   lino  of  tho  choruH  .«/>f/i</  in 

rowod   from   (ujmCa    Whirh'f/ii/,  an  old  altered  to  jr;>r7(Hn  tho  edition  of  1798. 

pill  ih).  In  tho  third  lino  of  tho  4th  vorno  e'er 

I  that  of  the  Edinburgh  wan  iuMortcd   in   1794    to    avoid    pro- 

ediuon    [lidl).       Tho    huit    fomo    i«  nounoing  trttrr  as  a  diaiyllable. 
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WHA    IS    AT  MY    BOWER-DOOR 

Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  0  : 

Her  prentice  han*  she  try'd  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  0. 

Green  grow,  &c. 


Song- — Wha  is  that  at  my  Bower-door.^ 

Tune — ''Lass,  an  I  come  near  thee." 

"  Wha  is  that  at  my  bower-door  ? " 

'  0  wha  is  it  but  Findlay ! ' 
"  Then  gae  your  gate,  ye  'se  nae  be  here  : " 

'  Indeed  maun  I,'  quo'  Findlay  ; 
*'  What  mak'  ye,  sae  like  a  thief? " 

'  0  come  and  see,'  quo'  Findlay ; 
**  Before  the  morn  ye'll  work  mischief : " 

'  Indeed  will  I,'  quo'  Findlay. 

"  Gif  I  rise  and  let  you  in  " — 

^  Let  me  in,'  quo'  Findlay ; 
'•Ye'll  keep  me  vvaukin*  wi'  your  din  :" 

'  Indeed  will  I,'  quo'  Findlay ; 
''  In  my  bower  if  ye  should  stay  " — 

'  Let  me  stay,'  quo'  Findlay ; 
"  I  fear  ye'll  bide  till  break  o'  day  : " 

*  Indeed  will  I,'  quo'  Findlay. 

"  Here  this  night  if  ye  remain  " — 

*  I'll  remain,'  quo'  Findlay  ; 

"  I  dread  ye'll  learn  the  gate^  again  : " 

'  Indeed  will  I,'  quo'  Findlay. 
'^  What  may  pass  within  this  bower  " — 

'  Let  it  pass,'  quo'  Findlay  ; 
'•'  Ye  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour : " 

'  Indeed  will  I,'  quo'  Findlay. 

»  awake.  ^  way. 

1  Suggested  by  a  song  in  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany/. 
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REMORSE 


Remorse — A  Fragment.^ 

Of  all  the  numerous  ills  that  hurt  our  peace, 

That  press  the  soul,  or  wring  the  mind  with  anguish, 

Beyond  comparison  the  worst  are  those 

By  our  own  folly,  or  our  guilt  brought  on  : 

In  ev'ry  other  circumstance,  the  mind 

Has  this  to  say,  '  it  was  no  deed  of  mine  : ' 

But,  when  to  all  the  evil  of  misfortune 

This  sting  is  added,  '  blame  thy  foolish  self! ' 

Or  worser  far,  the  pangs  of  keen  remorse, 

nie  torturing,  gnawing  consciousness  of  guilt — 

Of  guilt,  perhaps,  when  we've  involved  others, 

The  young,  the  innocent,  who  fondly  lov'd  us ; 

Xay  more,  that  very  love  their  cause  of  ruin  ! 

O  burning  hell !  in  all  thy  store  of  torments 

There's  not  a  keener  lash  ! 

Lives  there  a  man  so  firm,  who,  while  his  heart 

Feels  all  the  bitter  liorrors  of  his  crime. 

Can  reason  down  its  agonizing  throbs ; 

And,  after  proper  purpose  of  amendment, 

Can  finnly  force  his  jarring  thoughts  to  peace  ? 

0  happy,  happy,  enviable  man  ! 

O  glorious  magnanimity  of  soul ! 


Kpitaph  on  Wni.  Hood,  senr.,  in  l\irl)()lton.- 

Herk  Soutcr  Hood  in  death  does  sleep; 

To  hell  if  he's  gane  thither, 
Satan,  gie  him  tliy  gear  to  keep ; 

He'll  hand  it  wcel  thegither. 

1  Sttgvested,  perhat>t,  bv  the  repent-  "That  to  our  folly  or  our  guilt  w« 

•noe  of  "  a  rural  Don  Juan,"  whoHe  owo." 

forU  wiu  not  blank  verse.      Am  oarlv  ^  Uoutor  Hood  waM  a  ruling  elder  in 

an  1788.     Tho  fmgraont,  of  couno,  w  Tkrbolton. 

dramatic,  and  not  jwnional.  Title  ax  in  Common-place  Book.     In 

For   lino   4   of    tho    text   (from   tho  the  editions  it   is    "On  a  Colobratcl 

C'wmmou  phico  Hook),  Currio  gives  :—  Ruling  Elder." 
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EPITAPH   ON   MY    FATHER 


Epitaph  on  James  Grieve,  Laird  of 
Boghead,  Tarbolton.^ 

Here  lies  Boghead  amang  the  dead 

In  hopes  to  get  salvation  ; 
But  if  such  as  he  in  Heav'n  may  be, 

Then  welcome,  hail !  damnation. 

Epitaph  on  my  own  Friend  and  my  Father*s 
Friend,  Wm.  Muir  in  Tarbolton  Mill.^ 

An  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest, 
As  e'er  God  with  his  image  blest ; 
The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  truth. 
The  friend  of  age,  and  guide  of  youth : 
Few  hearts  like  his,  with  virtue  warm'd, . 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  informed : 
If  there's  another  world,  he  lives  in  bliss ; 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this. 

Epitaph  on  my  ever  honoured  Father.^ 

0  YE  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence,  and  attend ! 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 

The  tender  father,  and  the  gen'rous  friend  ; 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe. 

The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  pride  ; 
The  friend  of  man — to  vice  alone  a  foe  ; 

For  "  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side."  ^ 

1  One    of   Burns's  rather  maladroit  Title  also  from  Common-place  Book ; 

experiments  in  epigram.  in  the  editions  it  is  "For  the  Author's 

-  A  compliment  to  a  living  friend.  Father."    In  the  Cp.    Book  the  first 

The  title  from    the    Common -place  line  is — 

Book:  in  Currie  it  is  simply  "  Epitaph  "  0  ye  who  sympathize  with  virtue's 

on  a  Friend."    In  the  Cp.  Book  the  pains," 

first  line  reads—  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  foot  of  the  page  is  sug- 

"  Here  lies  a  cheerful,  honest  breast.  o-ested 

3  William  Burns  died  on  Feb.    13,  ,,  ^             ,          -u      a.    j          \ j           -i. 

1784.  (Letterby Burns, dated "Lochlea,  ^   y^.  ^.^o^e  heart  deceasM    merit 

Feb.  17,  1784,"  and  signed   "Eobert  P^^^^' 

Burness.")  i  Goldsmith.— iJ.  B. 
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BALLAD    ON    AMERICAN   WAR 
Ballad  on  the  American  War.^ 

Tune — **Killiecrankie." 

When  Guilford  good  our  pilot  stood, 

An'  did  our  hellim*  thraw,  man, 
Ae  night,  at  tea,  began  a  plea. 

Within  America,  man  : 
Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin-pat,^' 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,*^  man  ; 
An*  did  nae  less,  in  full  congress. 

Than  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 

Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery  ^  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,^  man ; 
Down  Lowrie's  Burn^  he  took  a  turn, 

And  Carleton  did  ca',  man  : 
But  yet,  whatreck,  he,  at  Quebec, 

Montgomery-like'*  did  fa',  man, 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 

Poor  Tammy  Gage^  within  a  cage 

Was  kept  at  Boston-ha',  man  ; 
Till  Willie  Howe^  took  o'er  the  knowe 

For  Philadelphia,  man  ; 

•  helm.  *»  toa-pot.  •=  tlirow.  •'  slow. 

1  Plrobably  of  1784,  as  it  alludes  to  an  attack  on  Quebec  he  was  leas  for- 

Pitt'«    now   Parliament  of  that  year.  tunato,    being    killed    by  a    storm   of 

The  measure  imitntcH  that  of  a  famous  jfrapo-shot  in  leading  on  hia  men  at 

skil                 '' ittle  of  Pro8tonpans,  ])y  CaiK)  Diamond. 

a  M  ^ LowrioH  Burn,   a  peeudonym    for 

"1                I  ior  boin^  void  o' fear,  tho  St  Ijawronco. 

Did  march  up  Binne  brae,  man  !  "  <  A  parsing  compliment  to  tho  Mont- 
One  of   Bumss  very  rare  allusions  "-omcnos  of  Coilsfield,   tho  iMitrons  of 
to  Golf  occurs  horo :  i(«t. 

"North,  Fox,  and  ('  noral  Gago,  governor  of  Massa- 

"  Oowffod  Willie  like  a  ba',  man  !  "  Lts,  was  cooped  up  in  Boston  by 

First    publihhod    in   tho    E<linburgh  (ionoral  Washington  during  tho  latter 

edition,  1787,  after  consulting  tho  Karl  |.art  of  177r>  nnd  early  part  of  1776. 

of  Glencaim  and  Ilonry  Krskine.     Tho  f                             'f  his  inefficiency,  ho 

DOtaa  are  from  Chambers.  ( )ctober  of  that  year 

*Q«nera1    in.'li.nd    Mot.fL'omory  in-  !■,           ■      )i      >\ 

raded  Cn-                                     nd  took  »*  tlonural   Howo  rontovod   his  army 

Montreal,                                       ior,  Sir  from  Now  York  to  Philadelphia  in  tho 

Oujr  Garleton,  rcunng  iieioro  nim.     In  summer  of  1777. 
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Wi'  sword  an'  gun  he  thought  a  sin 
Guid  christian  bluid  to  draw,  man  ; 

But  at  New- York,  wi'  knife  an'  fork, 
Sir-Loin  he  hacked  sma',^  man. 

Burgoyne  gaed  up,  like  spur  an'  whip, 

Till  Fraser  brave  did  fa',  man  ; 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day, 

In  Saratoga  shaw,*  man.^ 
Cornwallis  fought  as  lang's  he  dought. 

An'  did  the  Buckskins^  claw,^  man  ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frae  rust  to  save. 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 

Then  Montague,  an'  Guilford  too. 

Began  to  fear  a  fa',  man ; 
And  Sackville  dour,^  wha  stood  the  stour,^^ 

The  German  chief  to  thraw,^  man  : 
For  Paddy  Burke,  like  ony  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man ; 
An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  box. 

An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 

Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game, 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca',  man  ; 
When  Shelburne  meek  held  up  his  clieek. 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man  : 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise, 

They  did  his  measures  thraw,*^  man ; 
For  North  an'  Fox  united  stocks,* 

An'  bore  him  to  the  wa',  man. 

a  wood.  ^  Virginians.  '-■  stubborn.  '^  tumult.  « thwart. 

1  Alluding  to  a  razzia  made  by  orders  ^  Lord  North's  administration  was 
of  Howe  at  Peekskill,  March  1777,  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
when  a  large  quantity  of  cattle  belong-  Eockingham,  March  1782.  At  the 
ing  to  the  Americans  was  destroyed.  death  of  the  latter  in  the  succeeding 

-  General  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  July,    Lord   Shelburne   became  prime 

army  to  General  Gates,  at  Saratoga,  minister,   and    Mr    Fox    resigned  his 

on  the  Hudson,  October  1776.  secretaryship.       Under    his    lordship, 

2  Alluding  to  the  active  operations  peace  was  restored,  January  1783. 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Virginia,  in  By  the  union  of  Lord  North  and 
1780,  all  of  which  ended,  however,  Mr  Fox,  Lord  Shelburne  was  soon 
in  his  surrender  of  his  army  at  York-  after  forced  to  resign  in  favour  of 
town,  October  1781,  while  vainly  his  rivals,  the  heads  of  the  celebrated 
hoping  for  reinforcements  from  General  coalition. 


Clinton  at  New  York. 
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REPLY    TO    J.    RANKINE 

Tlien  clubs  an'  hearts  were  Charlie's  cartes,* 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man, 
Till  the  diamond's  ace,  of  Indian  race, 

Led  him  a  sair  faux  paSy  man  :  ^ 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi'  loud  placads,^ 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man  ; 
An'  Scotland  drcAV  her  pipe  an'  blew, 

"  Up,  Willie,  waur^  them  a',  man ! " 

Behind  the  throne  then  Granville's  gone, 

A  secret  word  or  twa,  man ; 
While  slee"*  Dundas  arous'd  the  class 

Be-north  the  Roman  wa',  man  : 
An'  Chatham's  wraith,*'  in  heav'nly  graith,^ 

(Inspired  bardies  saw,  man), 
Wi'  kindling  eyes,  cry'd,  ''  Willie,  rise  ! 

Would  I  liae  fear'd  them  a',  man  ?  " 

But,  word  an'  blow,  North,  Fox,  and  Co. 

Gowff'd^'  Willie  like  a  ba',  man  ; 
Till  Suthron  raise,  an'  coost  their  claisc  ^' 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man  : 
An'  Caledon  threw  by  the  drone, 

An'  did  her  whittle'  draw,  man  ; 
An'  swoor  fu'  rude,  thro'  dirt  an'  bhiid. 

To  mak  it  guid  in  hiw,  man. 

Reply  to  an  Announcement  by  J.  Rankine.- 

I  AM  a  keeper  of  the  law 

In  some  sma'  points,  altho'  not  a' ; 

Some  people  tell  me  gin  I  fa', 

Ac  way  or  ither, 
Tlio  breaking  of  ae  point,  the*  sma', 

Breaks  a  thcgither. 

•oardn.        ••  procUmations.        ^  overcome.         ^' sly.        •  gho«t.        '  Jroiu. 
*  struck  (m  in  golf).  >>  threw  off  their  clothes.  '  knife. 

}%'»  famoiu  India  Bill,  by  which 
iniatry  wm  brought  to  doxtruc- 
un.  i)ccember  1788. 
*  Th«  riotiffl  had  b«an  a  Mrvaiit  of 


1  Fox'a  famous  India  Bill,  by  which  nurnn'H  father,  at  Ixxshleo.  Bums  liad 
hiji  ministry  wm  brought  to  doxtruc-  the  ^ood  tuMte  never  to  publitili  thoeo 
tiun,  December  1783.  rhynien. 
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EPISTLE   TO    JOHN   RANKINE 

I  hae  been  in  for't  ance  or  twice, 
And  winna  say  o'er  far  for  thrice ; 
Yet  never  met  wi'  that  surprise 

That  broke  my  rest ; 
But  now  a  rumour's  like  to  rise — 

A  whaup*  's  i'  the  nest ! 


Epistle  to  John  Rankine.^ 

ENCLOSING  SOME  POEMS. 

0  ROUGH,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankine, 
The  wale^  o'  cocks  for  fim  an'  drinkin ! 
There's  mony  godly  folks  are  thinkin, 

Your  dreams  ^  and  tricks 
Will  send  you,  Korah-like,  a-sinkin 

Straught  to  auld  Nick's. 

Ye  hae  sae  mony  cracks  an'  cants, 
And  in  your  wicked,  drucken  rants, 
Ye  mak  a  devil  o'  the  saunts. 

An'  fill  them  fou« ; 
And  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants. 

Are  a'  seen  thro'. 


Eypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it ! 

That  holy  robe,  0  dinna  tear  it ! 

Spare't  for  their  sakes,  wha  aften  wear  it — 

The  lads  in  black ; 
But  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it. 

Rives  ^  't  aff  their  back. 

a  curlew.  ^  choice.  '^  make  them  drunk.  **  tears. 

1  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poet  ^  a  certain  humorous  dream  of  his 

is    by    no    means    reticent,    and    the  was  then  making  a  noise  in  the  countrj^- 

verses    appeared    in    his    Kilmarnock  side. — It.  B. 
edition.      Rankine    was  a  farmer   at 
Adamhill, 
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Think,  wicked  Sinner,  wha  ye're  skaithing:* 
It's  just  the  Blue-gown^  badge  an'  claithing 
0'  saunts ;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naething 

To  ken  thcni  by 
Frae  ony  unregenerate  lieathen, 

Like  you  or  I. 

I've  sent  you  here  some  rhyming  ware, 
A'  that  I  bargain 'd  for,  an'  mair ; 
Sae,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect. 
Yon  sang  ^  ye'll  sen't,  wi'  cannie  care, 

And  no  neglect. 


Tho'  faith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing ! 

My  muse  dow^  scarcely  spread  her  wing ; 

I've  play'd  mysel  a  bonie  spring,^ 

An'  danc'd  my  fill ! 
I'd  better  gaen  an'  sair't^  the  king, 

At  Bunker's  Hill. 


'Twa«  ae  night  lately,  in  my  fun, 

I  gaed  a  rovin  wi'  the  gun. 

An'  brought  a  paitrick'  to  the  gi*un' — 

A  bonie  hen ; 
And,  a«  the  twilight  was  begun, 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

Tlie  poor,  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 

I  straikit*^  it  a  wee  for  sport, 

Ne'er  thinkin  they  wad  fash  me  for't ; 

But,  l)eil-ma-carc! 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  affair. 

bjurin^.  .,     M  ,  .1  iKjj^K'ir.  "  can.  ''  tune. 

•  Mrred.  '  partridtfe.  «  Htrokod. 

*  A  «ong  ho  had  promiNod  tho  author. — R.  B. 
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Some  auld,  us'd  hands  had  taen  a  note, 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot ; 
I  was  suspected  for  the  plot ; 

I  scorn'd  to  lie  ; 
So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat, 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 


But  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale, 
An'  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail, 
An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  vow  an'  swear ! 
The  game  shall  pay,  o'er  muir  an'  dale, 

For  this,  neist*  year. 


As  soon's  the  clockin-time^  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  ^  begun  to  cry, 
Lord,  I'se  hae  sporting  by  an'  by 

For  my  gowd  guinea, 
Tho'  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For't  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  nmckle  for  to  blame ! 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb. 
But  twa-three  draps  about  the  wame,^ 

Scarce  thro'  the  feathers  ; 
An'  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim, 

An'  thole  their  blethers^! 


It  pits  me  aye  as  mad's  a  hare ; 

So  I  can  rhyme  nor  wi'ite  nae  mair  ; 

But  pennyworths  again  is  fair. 

When  time's  expedient : 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 


*  next.  ^  hatching-time.  "  chickens. 

^  belly.  c  nonsense. 
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WELCOME    TO    HIS    DAUGHTER 


A  Poet's  Welcome  to  his  Love-begotten 
Daughter.^ 

THE   FIRST   INSTANCE  THAT  ENTITLED   HIM  TO   THE  VENERABLE 
APPELLATION    OF   FATHER. 

Thou's  welcome,  wean  ;  inishaiiter  fa'  *  mc, 
If  tlioughts  o'  thee,  or  yet  thy  mamie, 
Sliall  ever  daunton  ^'  me  or  awe  me, 

My  bonie  lady, 
Or  if  I  blush  when  thou  shalt  ca'  me 

Tyta  or  daddie. 

Tho'  now  they  ca'  me  fornicator. 
An'  tease  my  name  in  kintry  clatter,^ 
The  mair  they  talk,  I'm  kent  the  better. 

E'en  let  them  clash  ^; 
An  auld  wife's  tongue's  a  feckless^  matter 

To  gie  ane  fash.^ 


Welcome !  my  bonie,  sweet,  wee  dochter, 
Tho'  ye  come  here  a  wee  unsought  for, 
And  tho'  your  comin'  1  hac  fought  for, 

Baith  kirk  and  (jueir^ ; 
Yet,  bv  niv  faith,  ye're  no  unwrought  for. 

That  I  shall  swear! 

Wee  image  o'  my  bonie  Betty, 
Ah  fatherly  I  kiss  and  daut^  thee, 

*  nuHha])  befall.  '' 'loiireys.  •' (.roH-Hiji.  '' poor,  weak, 

•trouble.  '  rlK.ir.  K  fondlo. 

'  Thix  '  than  Novom-  vorHOM,  mid  thoMO  difforontly  arnuiged. 

bor,   17*"  I  .i<l  wiiH  born.  There  are  many  vurintion.'i,   tho  most 

Bumji  ni.'.   .  , .iu  ]>oem.  important  l)einK  the  la^t  four  lin<M  : — 

Tlio  text  «loiK5ndj«  on  tho  Glonriddell 

MH. ,  and  n  oopv  privi«n  by  KurnN   to  "  A  lovin^i:  father  I'll  bo  to  thee, 

Ty«"  ...     The    firnt                             H  thou  be  Kpar'd  ; 

prii  Stewart  and  Thro'  a'  thy  childi»h  yoarK  III  o'o  thoo, 

M'  '.  .     Miitv    nix                                An' thiuk't  wool  w.iir  il." 
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As  dear,  and  near  my  heart  I  set  thee 

Wi'  as  gude  will 
As  a'  the  priests  had  seen  me  get  thee 

That's  out  o'  h— 11. 


Sweet  fruit  o'  mony  a  merry  dint, 

My  funny  toil  is  now  a'  tint,^ 

Sin'  thou  cam  to  the  warl'  asklent,^ 

Which  fools  may  scoff  at ; 
In  my  last  plack^  thy  part's  be  in't 

The  better  ha'f  o't. 


Tho'  I  should  be  the  waur  bestead,*^ 
Thou's  be  as  braw  and  bienly®  clad, 
And  thy  young  years  as  nicely  bred 

Wi'  education. 
As  ony  brat  o'  wedlock's  bed, 

In  a'  thy  station. 


Lord  grant  that  thou  may  aye  inherit 
Thy  mither's  person,  grace,  an'  merit. 
An'  thy  poor,  worthless  daddy's  spirit. 

Without  his  failins, 
'Twill  please  me  mair  to  see  thee  heir  it, 

Than  stockit  mailens.* 


For  if  thou  be  what  I  wad  hae  thee, 
And  tak  the  counsel  I  shall  gie  thee, 
I'll  never  rue  my  trouble  wi'  thee — 

The  cost  nor  shame  o't, 
But  be  a  loving  father  to  thee. 

And  brag  the  name  o't. 

tt  lost.  b  obliquely.  *=  coin  (4  pennies  Soots), 

•i  worse  off.  ^  warmly.  ^  farms. 
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Song — O  Leave  Novels.^ 

0  LEAVE  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles, 

Ye're  safer  at  your  spiniiing-wheel ; 
Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 

For  rakish  rooks  like  Rob  ^lossgicl  ; 
Your  fine  Tom  Jones  and  Grandisons, 

They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel ; 
They  heat  your  brains,  and  fire  your  veins, 

And  then  you're  prey  for  Rob  Mossgiel. 

Beware  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  hung, 

A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel ; 
That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part — 

'Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 
The  frank  address,  the  soft  caress, 

Are  woi-se  than  poisoned  darts  of  steel ; 
The  frank  address,  and  politesse. 

Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 


Fragment — The  Mauchline  Lady.- 

Tune — **  I  had  a  horse,  I  had  nao  mair." 

When  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle, 

My  mind  it  was  na  steady  ; 
Where'er  I  gaed,  where'er  1  rade, 

A  mistress  still  I  had  aye  : 

But  wiien  I  came  roun'  by  Mauchliiie  toun. 

Not  drcadin  anybody, 
My  heart  was  caught,  before  I  thought. 

And  by  a  Mauchline  lady. 

>  Hurnt  iMver  puWf»hofl  this  pootn,  *  PoMiWv  the  Mauchline  belU  of  this 

wMoh  would  have  1  •d       snatch  in  Jean  Armour,  Inter  Bumii's 

aa  faKMua.     He  w;>  i  wife. 

from  1784  to  1780.     ^ -alf 

of  each  T«rm  ia  d  later  coinpoMitton. 
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THE    BELLES    OF    MAUCHLINE 
Fragment — My  Girl  she's  Airy.^ 

T'w/ie— "Black  Jock." 

My  girl  she's  airy,  she's  buxom  and  gay  ; 

Her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  blossoms  in  May ; 

A  touch  of  her  lips  it  ravishes  quite  : 
She's  always  good  natur'd,  good  humor'd,  and  free  ; 
She  dances,  she  glances,  she  smiles  upon  me  ; 

I  never  am  happy  when  out  of  her  sight. 

The  Belles  of  Mauchline.^ 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles, 
The  pride  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a'; 

Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  guess, 
In  Lon'on  or  Paris,  they'd  gotten  it  a'. 

Miss  Miller  is  fine.  Miss  Markland's  divine. 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw  : 

There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton, 
But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'. 


Epitaph  on  a  Noisy  Polemic.^ 

Below  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes  ; 

0  Death,  it's  my  opinion. 
Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  bleth'rin  bitch 

Into  thy  dark  dominion  ! 

1  The  date  is  1784,  the  girl  may  be  usually  quoted  from  Talleyrand,  the 
anybody.  The  remaining  lines  of  this  husband  of  this  lady,  Mr  James  Cand- 
piece  have  never  been  printed  in  full.  lish,  cannot  have  been  beautiful. 

2  Their  histories  have  been  devoutly  3  This  fellow,  one  James  Humphrey, 
traced,  and  one  of  them,  Miss  Smith,  used  to  introduce  himself  to  strangers 
was  the  mother  of  a  Doctor  in  the  Free  as  "Burns's  bletherin'  bitch."  See 
Kirk,  Dr  Candlish.     On  the  principle  "Keats's  Letters  from  Scotland." 
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ON  A  HENPECKED   SQUIRE 


Epitaph  on  a  henpecked  Country  Squire.^ 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
(A  case  that's  still  too  common,) 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  ruled, 
The  devil  ruled  the  woman. 


Epigram  on  the  Said  Occasion. 

0  Death,  had'st  thou  but  spar'd  his  life, 

Whom  we  this  day  lament, 
We  freely  wad  exchanged  the  wife. 

And  a'  been  weel  content. 
Ev'n  as  he  is,  cauld  in  his  grafF, 

The  swap*  we  yet  will  do't ; 
Tak  thou  the  carlin's  carcase  afF, 

Thou'se  get  the  saul  o'  boot.^ 


Another. 

One  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories  tell, 
When  deprived  of  her  husband  she  l()v6d  so  well. 
In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he  show'd  her, 
Slie  reduc'd  him  to  dust  and  she  drank  up  tlie  powder. 
But  Queen  Xethcq)Iacc,  of  a  difTrcnt  complexion, 
When  called  on  to  order  the  fun'ral  direction. 
Would  have  eat  her  dead  lord,  on  a  slender  pretence, 
Xnf  id  si  low  her  respect,  but — to  save  the  expcnce  I 

X  change.  ''  bouI  as  well. 

1  Burns  actually  printed  thoNO  jiboii       miKht    liavo    uiii>carc<l    in    the  lat«at 
on  a  Mr  Campboll  of  Notherplnco  in       docadonco  of  tfio  Ciruuk  Anthology. 
hU    Kilmarnock    edition.      The    last 
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EPITAPH   ON    JOHN    RANKINE 


On  Tarn  the  Chapman.^ 

As  Tarn  the  chapman  on  a  day, 

Wi'  Death  forgather'd  by  the  way, 

Weel  pleas'd,  he  greets  a  wight  so  famous, 

And  Death  was  nae  less  pleas'd  wi'  Thomas, 

Wha  cheerfully  lays  down  his  pack. 

And  there  blaws  up*  a  hearty  crack ^  : 

His  social,  friendly,  honest  heart 

Sae  tickled  Death,  they  could  na  part ; 

Sae,  after  viewing  knives  and  garters. 

Death  taks  him  hame  to  gie  him  quarters. 


Epitaph  on  John  Rankine.^ 

Ae  day,  as  Death,  that  gruesome  carl, 
Was  driving  to  the  tither  warl' 
A  mixtie-maxtie  motley  squad. 
And  mony  a  guilt-bespotted  lad — 
Black  gowns  of  each  denomination. 
And  thieves  of  every  rank  and  station. 
From  him  that  wears  the  star  and  garter, 
To  him  that  wintles^  in  a  halter  : 
Ashamed  himself  to  see  the  wretches. 
He  mutters,  glowrin  at  the  bitches, 
"  By  G — d  I'll  not  be  seen  behint  them, 
Nor  'mang  the  sp'ritual  core  present  them. 
Without,  at  least,  ae  honest  man. 

To  grace  this  d d  infernal  clan !  " 

By  Adamhill  a  glance  he  threw, 
"  L— d  G— d  !  "  quoth  he,  "  I  have  it  now  ; 
There's  just  the  man  I  want,  i'  faith  !  " 
And  quickly  stoppit  Rankine's  breath. 

a  begins.  ^  talk.  ^  wriggles. 

1  Mr   Scott    Douglas    describes    the       Kennedy,   a  bagman,   the  subject  of 
provenarice    of    this    piece,    given    to       the  verses. 

William     Cobbett     by    one     Thomas  -  Adamhill,  where  Kankine  lived,  is 

a  farm  near  Lochlea. 
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MAN    WAS    MADE   TO    MOURN 


Lines  on  the  Author's  Death.^ 

WRITTEN   WITH   THE   SUPPOSED   VIEW   OF   BEING    HANDED  TO 
RANXINE  AFTER  THE   POET'S  INTERMENT. 

He  who  of  Rankine  sang,  lies  stiff  and  dead, 
And  a  green  grassy  hillock  hides  liLs  head  ; 
Alas  !  alas  !  a  devilish  change  indeed. 


Man  was  made  to  Mourn — A  Dirge.'-^ 

When  chill  Xoveniber's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  ev'ning,  as  J  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care  ; 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  yeara, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

"  Young  stranger,  whither  wand'rest  thou  ?  " 

Began  tlie  rcv'rend  sage  ; 
"  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  youthful  plcjisure's  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  nie  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man. 

only  ono  of  iniportanco  is  the  Iwginning 
of  verso  3  : — 

'•Yon  Bun  that  hangs o'or  Carrick  moors, 
That  Hprc.'ul  m  far  and  wide, 

Whcro  hundrodH  Ial>our  to  support 
The  lonlly  CaDsilis'  prido." 

On  thin  thoro  in  a  noto  in  the  MS. 
l.y  "W.  R.":-"Tho  lordly  Coarilb' 
prido  "  in  A  lino  you  must  altor.  I  wm 
aAtoniiih«d  to  m*  anytliin^  "o  porsonol. 
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MAN    WAS    MADE   TO    MOURN 

"  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride  ; — 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  ; 
And  ev'ry  time  has  added  proofs. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

"  0  man  !  while  in  thy  early  years. 

How  prodigal  of  time  ! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours — 

Thy  glorious,  youthfiU  prime  ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  ; 

Licentious  passions  burn  ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  Nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn* 

"  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn  ; 
Then  Age  and  Want — oh  !  ill-match'd  pair — 

Shew  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

"  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest : 
But  oh  !  what  crowds  in  ev'ry  land. 

All  wretched  and  forlorn. 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

"  Many  and  sharp  the  num'rous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame  ! 
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And  man,  whose  heav'n-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, — 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  ! 

"  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindfid,  tho'  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

"  If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave, 

By  Nature's  law  design'd. 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty,  or  scorn  ? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

"  Yet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn ! 

"0  Death  !  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend, 

Tlie  kindest  and  the  best! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  weahliy  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  ])lcaKure  torn  ; 
But,  oil !  a  blest  relief  for  those 

Tliat  wear>-ladeii  mourn  I  " 


THE    TWA    HERDS 
The  Twa  Herds ;  or,  The  Holy  Tulyie.^ 

AN  UNCO  MOURNFU'  TALE.^ 

"  Blockheads  with  reason  wicked  wits  abhor, 
But  fool  with  fool  is  barbarous  civil  war." — Pope. 

O  a'  ye  pious  godly  flocks, 
Weel  fed  on  pastures  orthodox, 
Wha  now  will  keep  you  frae  the  fox, 

Or  worrying  tykes  ^  ? 
Or  wha  will  tent  the  waifs  an'  crocks,^ 

About  the  dykes  ? 

The  twa  best  herds  in  a'  the  wast, 
That  e'er  ga'e  gospel  horn  a  blast 
These  five  an'  twenty  simmers  past — 

Oh,  dooinotell! 
Hae  had  a  bitter  black  out-cast 

Atween  themsel'. 

0,  Moodie,  man,  an'  wordy  Russell, 
How  could  you  raise  so  vile  a  bustle ; 
Ye'U  see  how  New-Light  herds  will  whistle, 

An'  think  it  fine  ! 
The  L — 's  cause  ne'er  gat  sic  a  twistle,^ 

Sin'  I  hae  min'. 

«^  conflict.  ^  dogs,  ^  old  ewes.  '^  grief.  ^  wrench. 

1  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Burns's  itself    to    a    democrat,    but    Burns's 

"  priest-skelping  turns."    The  ferment  politics  were  never  consistent,  and  the 

of    popular    hatred    of    John    Knox  "New    Lights"     were    his    personal 

(sometimes  expressed  orally  in  his  life-  friends. 

time),  at  last  informs  a  Scotch  poem.  The  text  is  that  of  Stewart,  1801  : 

Burns  says,  "  with  a  certain  description  the    only   MS.    copy    known    (in    the 

of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  it  met  British    Museum)    has    a    number    of 

with  a  roar  of  applause."    He  did  not  small  variations,   and  wants  the   last 

publish   it.      The   ''herds"   were    Mr  verse.     In  Stewart's  1799  edition  the 

Moodie  (of  Eiccarton),  and  Mr  John  fifth  line  of  this  reads  ; — 

Russell  (of  Kilmarnock).    The  quarrel  ^^^^  through  the  heart  can  brawlv 

was    about    parish    boundaries.      The  g-lance  ' 

right  of  "the  brutes  to  choose  their  °          ' 

herds"    ought    to    have    commended  Smith  not  being  mentioned  at  all. 
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O,  sirs !  whae'er  wad  hae  expeckit 

Your  duty  ye  wad  sae  negleckit, 

Ye  wha  were  ne'er  by  lairds  respeckit 

To  wear  the  plaid  ; 
But  by  the  brutes  themselves  eleckit, 

To  be  their  guide. 


What  flock  wi'  Moodie's  flock  could  rank  ?- 
Sae  hale  and  hearty  eveiy  shank  ! 
Nae  poison 'd  soor  Anninian  stank 

He  let  them  ttiste ; 
Frae  Calvin's  well  aye  clear  they  drank, — 

0,  sic  a  feast ! 


The  thummart,  willcat,  brock,  an'  tod," 
Weel  kend  his  voice  thro'  a'  the  wood. 
He  smell'd  their  ilka  hole  an'  road, 

Baith  out  an  in  ; 
An'  weel  he  lik'd  to  shed  their  bluid, 

An'  sell  their  skin. 


What  herd  like  Russell  tell'd  his  talc  ; 
His  voice  was  heard  thro'  muir  and  dale, 
He  kenn'd  the  L — 's  sheep,  ilka  tail, 

Owre  a'  the  height ; 
An*  saw  gin  they  were  sick  or  hale, 

At  the  first  sight. 


He  fine  a  mangy  sheep  could  scrub, 

Or  nobly  fling  the  gospel  club. 

And  New-Light  herds  couhl  nicely  drub 

Or  pay  their  skin  ; 
Could  shake  them  o'er  the  burning  dub,** 

Or  heave  them  in. 

•  p«)io-wit,  wii.l  cftt,  badger  ftnd  fox.  ••  pool. 
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Sic  twa — 0 !  do  I  live  to  see't  ? — 
Sic  famous  twa  should  disagree' t, 
And  names,  like  "  villain,"  "  hypocrite," 

Ilk  ither  gi'en. 
While  New-Light  herds,  wi'  laughin  spite, 

Say  neither's  liein ! 

A'  ye  wha  tent*  the  gospel  fauld,^ 

There's  Duncan  ^  deep,  an'  Peebles  ^  shaul',^ 

But  chiefly  thou,  apostle  Auld,^ 

We  trust  in  thee, 
That  thou  wilt  work  them,  het  an'  cauld. 

Till  they  agree. 

Consider,  sirs,  how  we're  beset ; 
There's  scarce  a  new  herd  that  we  get. 
But  comes  frae  'mang  that  cursed  set, 

I  winna  name ; 
I  hope  frae  heav'n  to  see  them  yet 

In  fiery  flame. 

Dalrymple  ^  has  been  lang  our  fae, 
M'Gill  ^  has  wrought  us  meikle  wae, 
An'  that  curs'd  rascal  ca'd  M'Quhae,^ 

And  baith  the  Shaws,^ 
That  aft  hae  made  us  black  an'  blae, 

Wi'  vengefu'  paws. 

Auld  Wodrow^  lang  has  hatch'd  mischief ; 
We  thought  aye  death  wad  bring  relief; 
But  he  has  gotten,  to  our  grief, 

Ane  to  succeed  him,^ 
A  chield  wha'll  soundly  buff*  our  beef^; 

I  meikle  dread  him. 

a  watch.  ^  fold.  «=  shallow.  ^  pound  our  persons. 

1  Dr  Robert  Duncan  of  Dundonald.  ^  Minister  of  St  Quivox. 

2  Rev.  Wm.  Peebles  of  Newton-on-  ^  Dr  Andrew  Shaw  of  Craigie,  and 
Ayr.                                                                   Dr  David  Shaw  of  Coylton. 

a  Rev.  Wm.  Auld  of  Mauchline.  ^  Dr  Peter  Wodrow  of  Tarbolton. 

4  Rev.  Dr  Dalrymple  of  Ayr.  ^  Rev.   John  M'Math,  a  young  as- 

5  Rev.  Wm.  M'Gill,  colleague  of  Dr       sistant  and  successor  to  Wodrow. 


Dalrymple. 
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And  inony  a  ane  that  I  could  tell, 
Wha  fain  wad  openly  rebel, 
Forby  tum-coats  aniang  oursel'. 

There's  Smith  ^  for  ane 
I  doubt  he's  but  a  giey  nick  quill,* 

An'  that  ye'll  fin'. 


O  !  a'  ye  flocks  o'er  a'  the  hills, 

By  mosses,  meadows,  moors,  and  fells. 

Come,  join  your  counsel  and  your  skills 

To  cowe  the  lairds. 
An'  get  the  brutes  the  power  themsel's 

To  choose  their  herds. 


Then  Orthodoxy  yet  may  prance. 
An'  Learning  in  a  woody ^  dance. 
An'  that  fell  cur  ca'd  Common-Sense, 

That  bites  sae  sair, 
Be  banished  o'er  the  sea  to  France : 

Let  him  bark  there. 


Then  Shaw's  an*  D'rymple's  eloquence, 
M^Gill's  close  nervous  excellence, 
M'Quhae's  pathetic  manly  sense. 

An'  guid  M'Math, 
Wi'  Smith,  wha  thro'  the  heart  can  glance. 

May  a'  pack  afF. 

•  worthless  one.  »»  haltor. 

>  R«v.  Goorgo  Smith  of  Galaion. 
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Epistle  to  Davie,  a  Brother  Poet.^ 

January. 

While  winds  frae  alF  Ben-Lomond  blaw, 
An'  bar  the  dooi*s  wi'  driving  snaw, 

An'  hing  us  owre  the  ingle/ 
I  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time, 
An'  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o'  rhyme. 

In  hamely,  westlin  jingle  : 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chimla  lug,^ 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great-folk's  gift. 
That  live  sae  bien^  an'  snug : 
I  tent  less,  and  want  less 
Their  roomy  fire-side  ; 
But  hanker,  and  canker. 
To  see  their  cursed  pride. 

It's  hardly  in  a  body's  pow'r 

To  keep,  at  times,  frae  being  sour, 

To  see  how  things  are  shar'd ; 
How  best  o'  chiels^  are  whiles  in  want. 
While  coofs^  on  countless  thousands  rant, 

And  ken  na  how  to  wair't^ ; 
But,  Davie,  lad,  ne'er  fash^  your  head, 

Tho'  we  hae  little  gear^ ; 
We're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread. 

As  lang's  we're  hale  and  fier^: 

'>'  hearth.         •'  in  to  the  chimney  corner.         '^  comfortable.  '^  fellows. 

« fools.  f  spend  it.  s  trouble.  ^  wealth.  » active. 

1  This  is  democratic  enough,  and  the  Burns's  idea  of  ending  as  a  gaber- 
most  admirable  of  Burns's  earliest  lunzie-man  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
pieces,  while  he  was,  apparently,  in  the  Murdoch,  Jan.  15,  1783. 
heyday  of  his  passion  for  Miss  Armour.  A  MS.  copy  gives  an  extensive  varia- 
Probably,  however,  the  stanza  where  tion  in  the  ninth  verse.  Instead  of  the 
she  is  celebrated  is  a  later  addition,  as  four  lines  beginning  with  "When  heart- 
Gilbert  Burns  gives  1784  as  the  date  of  corroding  grief,"  &c.,  it  has  : — 
part,    at    least,    of    the    poem.      The 

measure  is  that  of  "The  Cherry  and  "  In  all  my  share  o'  care  and  grief, 

the  Slae."     Mr  Sillar,  after  failing  as  Which  fate  has  largely  given, 

a    poet,    throve,    Mr    Scott    Douglas  My  hopes,  my  comfort,  an'  relief, 

says,  as  a  schoolmaster.  Are  thoughts  of  Her  and  Heaven." 
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"Mair  spier*  na  nor  fear  na,"  ^ 
Auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg^ ; 

The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't, 
Is  only  but  to  beg. 


To  lie  in  kilns  and  bams  at  e'en, 

When  banes  are  craz'd,  and  bluid  is  thin, 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress  ! 
Yet  then  content  could  make  us  blest ; 
Ev'n  then,  sometimes,  we'd  snatch  a  taste 

Of  truest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that's  free  frae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile, 
However  Fortune  kick  the  ba', 
Has  aye  some  cause  to  smile  ; 
An'  mind  still,  you'll  find  still, 

A  comfort  this  nae  sma' ; 
Nae  mair  then  we'll  care  then, 
Nae  farther  we  can  fa'. 


What  tho',  like  commoners  of  air, 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where, 

But  either  house  or  hal',*^ 
Yet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods, 

Are  free  aUke  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground. 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound, 
To  sec  the  coming  year : 

On  braes  when  we  plejise  then, 
We'll  sit  an'  sowth''  a  tune ; 
Syne  rhyme  till't  we'll  time  till't. 
An'  sing't  when  we  hoc  done. 

•  Mk.  ''  fi^.  «=  hold,  abode.  •'  whiatlo  in  a  low  key. 

>  Ronway.— /?.  li. 
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It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank  ; 


It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest : 
It's  no  in  makin'  muckle,  mair  ; 
It's  no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear,* 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

An'  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest ; 
Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures 

Could  make  us  happy  lang  ; 
The  heart  aye's  the  part  aye 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 


Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 

Wha  drudge  an'  drive  thro'  wet  and  dry, 

Wi'  never  ceasing  toil ; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent^  us  in  their  way. 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  ? 
Alas  !  how  aft  in  haughty  mood, 
God's  creatures  they  oppress  ! 
Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that's  guid. 
They  riot  in  excess  ! 

Baith  careless  and  fearless 
Of  either  heaven  or  hell ; 
Esteeming  and  deeming 
It's  a'  an  idle  tale  ! 


Then  let  us  cheerfu'  acquiesce. 
Nor  make  our  scanty  pleasm'es  less. 

By  pining  at  our  state  : 
And,  even  should  misfortunes  come, 
I,  here  wha  sit,  hae  met  wi'  some — 

An's  thankfii'  for  them  yet. 

a  learning.  ^  regaxd. 
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They  gie  the  wit  of  age  to  youth  ; 

They  let  us  ken  oui-sel' ; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 
The  real  guid  and  ill : 
Tho'  losses  an'  crosses 

Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There's  wit  there,  ye'll  get  there, 
Ye'll  find  nae  other  where. 

But  tent  me,  Davie,  ace  o'  hearts  ! 

(To  say  aught  less  wad  wrang  the  cartes,' 

And  flatt'ry  I  detest) 
This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  I ; 
An'  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy, 

An'  joys  the  very  best. 
There's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart, 

The  lover  an'  the  frien' ; 
Ye  hae  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part, 
And  I  my  darling  Jean  ! 
It  warms  me,  it  charms  me. 

To  mention  but  her  name : 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  ^'  me. 
An'  sets  me  a'  on  flame ! 

O  all  ye  Pow'rs  who  rule  above ! 
O  Thou  whose  very  self  art  love ! 

Thou  know'st  my  words  sincere ! 
Tlie  life-blood  streaming  thro'  my  heart. 
Or  my  more  dear  immortal  part. 

Is  not  more  fondly  dear ! 
When  heart-corroding  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  soul  of  rest. 
Her  dear  idea  brings  relief, 
And  solace  to  my  breast. 
Thou  iicing,  All-seeing, 

()  hear  my  fervent  ])ray'r ; 
Still  take  her,  and  make  her 
Thy  most  peculiar  caro  I 

*  canla.  >>  adds  fuel  to. 
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All  hail !  ye  tender  feelings  dear ! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  tear, 

The  sympathetic  glow ! 
Long  since,  this  world's  thorny  ways 
Had  number'd  out  my  weary  days, 

Had  it  not  been  for  you ! 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  friend, 

In  ev'ry  care  and  ill ; 
And  oft  a  more  endearing  band — 
A  tie  more  tender  still. 
It  lightens,  it  brightens 
The  tenebrific  scene, 
To  meet  with,  and  greet  with 
My  Davie,  or  my  Jean ! 


0,  how  that  name  inspires  my  style ! 
The  words  come  skelpin,^  rank  an'  file, 

Amaist  before  I  ken  ! 
The  ready  measure  rins  as  fine, 
As  Phoebus  an'  the  famous  Nine 

Were  glowrin  owre  my  pen. 
My  spaviet  Pegasus  will  limp. 

Till  ance  he's  fairly  het ; 
And  then  he'll  hilch,  and  stilt,  an'  jimp,^ 
And  rin  an  unco  fit :  ^ 

But  least  then  the  beast  then 
Should  rue  this  hasty  ride, 
I'll  light  now,  and  dight^  now 
His  sweaty,  wizen'd  hide. 

»  rushing.  ^  hobble,  hop,  and  jump. 

c  run  a  wonderful  pace.  ^  wipe. 
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Holy  Willie's  Prayer.^ 

"  And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray." — Pope. 

Argument. — Holy  Willie  was  a  rather  oldish  bachelor  elder,  in  the 
parish  of  Mauchline,  and  much  and  justly  famed  for  that  polemical  chat- 
tering, which  ends  in  tippling  orthodoxy,  and  for  that  spiritualized 
bawdry  which  refines  to  liquorish  devotion.  In  a  sessional  process  with  a 
gentleman  in  Mauchline — a  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton — Holy  Willie,  and  his 
priest,  Father  Auld,  after  full  hearing  in  the  presbytery  of  Ayr,  came  oflf 
but  second  best ;  owing  partly  to  the  oratorical  powers  of  Mr  Robert  Aiken, 
Mr  Hamilton's  counsel ;  but  chiefly  to  Mr  Hamilton's  being  one  of  the 
most  irreproachable  and  truly  respectable  characters  in  the  county.  On 
losing  the  process,  the  muse  overheard  him  [Holy  Willie]  at  his  devotions, 
as  follows  : — 

O  Thou,  wlio  in  the  heavens  does  dwell, 
Who,  as  it  pleases  best  Thysel', 
Sends  ane  to  heaven  an'  ten  to  hell, 

A'  for  Thy  glory. 
And  no  for  ony  gude  or  ill 

They've  done  afore  Thee ! 


I  bless  and  praise  Thy  matchless  might, 
When  thousands  Thou  hast  left  in  night. 
That  I  am  here  afore  Thy  sight. 

For  gifts  an'  grace 
A  burning  and  a  shining  light 

To  ',\  this  place. 

>  Thih    aiLucK    '-11    (.alviniwrn    dai^.3  <.iiij'loycd  as  a  Prosbytorian  Inquisitor 

between  August,  1784,  whun  lloinilton  on  Jean  Armour's  auto.     If  he  died  in 

was  threatened  with  a  form  of  oxcom-  a  ditch,  after  a  debauch,  as  is  tnid, 

munication,  and  July,  1785,  when  the  Bums,  too,  is  said,  sliortly  before  his 

oaae     ended    (Scott     Douglas).     Tho  death,   "to  have  fallen   asleep  on  the 

Preabyterv    of    Ayr    freed    him   from  snow,    on    liia  way   home"   from    "a 

eoclenasiJcal    conimro    for    the    tinje.  tavern  dinner "  (Ivockhart).     'I'hcro  is 

Lfcter  he  wa«accu«o<i  of  having  jxjtatoes  a    similar    story    in    tho    LeK«-'"d    of 

dug  on  Hunday .    I  IIb  own  servante  wore  Bhak«pcaro. 

brought    aji    witooaaefl    against    him  !  The  MBS.  and  printed  conies  differ 

Bumji,  natnr''""    '•••••«-  J-.i...i  -?  the  in  many  places  from  each  other.     The 

|>oem   anion  \viu»  coninum    text    is    that    of    Stewart'a 

William  Kisli-  uine.  etlitions.      The    sixth   verse   rirst    ap« 

H.  Angallicr  dibcovurud  tiiut  Lu  was  pean  in  that  of  1802. 
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What  was  1,  or  my  generation, 
That  I  should  get  sic  exaltation, 
I  wha  deserve  most  just  danmation 

For  broken  laws, 
Five  thousand  years  ere  my  creation. 

Thro'  Adam's  cause. 


When  frae  my  mither's  womb  I  fell, 
Thou  might  hae  plunged  me  in  hell, 
To  gnash  my  gums,  to  weep  and  wail, 

In  burnin  lakes. 
Where  damned  devils  roar  and  yell, 

Chain'd  to  their  stakes. 

Yet  I  am  here  a  chosen  sample. 

To  show  thy  grace  is  great  and  ample ; 

I'm  here  a  pillar  o'  Thy  temple. 

Strong  as  a  rock, 
A  guide,  a  buckler,  and  example, 

To  a'  Thy  flock. 


0  L — d.  Thou  kens  what  zeal  I  bear, 
When  drinkers  drink,  an'  swearers  swear, 
An'  singin  there,  an'  dancin  here, 

Wi'  great  and  sma' ; 
For  I  am  keepit  by  Thy  fear 

Free  frae  them  a'. 


But  yet,  O  L — d  !  confess  I  must, 
At  times  I'm  fash'd  wi'  fleslih  lust  : 
An'  sometimes,  too,  in  warldly  trust, 

Vile  self  gets  in ; 
But  Thou  remembers  we  are  dust, 

Defil'd  wi'  sin. 

O  L — d !  yestreen,  Thou  kens,  wi'  Meg- 
Thy  pardon  I  sincerely  beg, 
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O !  may't  ne'er  be  a  li\in  plague 

To  my  dishonour, 

An*  I'll  ne'er  lift  a  lawless  leg 

Again  upon  her. 

Besides,  I  farther  maun  allow, 

Wi'  Leezie's  lass,  three  times  I  trow — 

But  L — d,  that  Friday  I  was  fou,* 

When  I  cam  near  her ; 
Or  else,  Tliou  kens,  Thy  servant  true 

Wad  never  steer  ^  her. 

Maybe  Thou  lets  this  fleshly  thorn 
Buffet  Tliy  servant  e'en  and  morn, 
Lest  he  owre  proud  and  high  shou'd  turn, 

That  he's  sae  gifted  : 
If  sae,  Thv  han'  maun  e'en  be  borne. 

Until  Thou  lift  it. 

L — d,  bless  Thy  chosen  in  this  place. 
For  here  TIiou  liast  a  chosen  race  : 
But  G — d  confound  their  stubborn  face. 

An'  blast  their  name, 
Wha  biinir  Thy  eldei*s  to  disgrace 

An'  public  shame. 

Ij — d,  mind  Gaw'n  Hamilton's  deserts  ; 
He  drinks,  an'  swears,  an'  plays  at  cartes, 
Yet  has  sae  mony  takin  arts, 

Wi'  great  and  sma', 
Frae  C — d'^  nin  priest  the  people's  hearts 

He  steals  awa. 

An'  when  we  cliaflten'd  him  tlicrefor. 
Thou  kens  how  he  bred  sic  a  splore,^ 
An'  set  tlu;  warld  in  a  roar 

()'  laughing  at  us; — 
i'uvMi  Thou  his  basket  and  his  store, 

Kail''  an'  potatoes. 

*  drunk.  '•tiintm  <liHturl»anco.  «•  cabbo^. 
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L — d,  hear  my  earnest  cry  and  pray'r, 

Against  that  Presbyt'ry  o'  Ayr ; 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  L — d,  make  it  bare 

Upo'  their  heads ; 
L — d  visit  them,  an'  dinna  spare, 

For  their  misdeeds. 

0  L — d,  my  G — d !  that  glib-tongu'd  Aiken, 
My  vera  heart  and  flesh  are  quakin, 
To  think  how  we  stood  sweatin,  shakin. 

An'  p — 'd  wi'  dread. 
While  he,  wi'  hingin  hp  an'  snakin,^ 

Held  up  his  head. 

L — d,  in  Thy  day  o'  vengeance  try  liun, 
L — d,  visit  them  wha  did  employ  him, 
And  pass  not  in  Thy  mercy  by  'em. 

Nor  hear  their  pray'r, 
But  for  Thy  people's  sake  destroy  'em, 

An'  dinna  spare. 

But,  L — d,  remember  me  an'  mine 
Wi'  mercies  temporal  an'  divine, 
That  I  for  grace  an'  gear  may  shine, 

Excell'd  by  nane, 
And  a'  the  glory  shall  be  thine. 

Amen,  Amen ! 


Epitaph  on  Holy  Willie.'^ 

Here  Holy  Willie's  sair  worn  clay 

Taks  up  its  last  abode  ; 
His  saul  has  ta'en  some  other  way, 

I  fear,  the  left-hand  road. 

1  Explained     as      "  exulting     and  2  Unpublished  by  Burns,  and  Burns 

sneering."      Burns    altered    the    lines       was  commonly  a  good  critic  of  his  own 
to  get  rid  of  this  meaning,  into  : —  work. 

"While  Auld,  wi'  hinging  lip,  gaed 
sneaking 

And  hid  his  head." 
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Stop !  there  he  is,  as  siire's  a  gun, 

Poor,  silly  body,  see  him  ; 
Nae  wonder  he's  as  black's  the  grun, 

Observe  wha's  standing  wi'  him. 

Your  brunstane  devilship,  I  see, 

Has  got  him  there  before  ye ; 
But  baud  your  nine-tail  cat  a  wee, 

Till  ance  you've  heard  my  story. 

Your  pity  I  will  not  implore, 

For  pity  ye  have  nane ; 
Justice,  alas  I  has  gi'en  him  o'er, 

And  mercy's  day  is  gane. 

But  hear  me.  Sir,  deil  as  ye  are, 
Look  something  to  your  credit ; 

A  coof  *  like  him  wad  stain  your  name, 
If  it  were  kent  ye  did  it. 


Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook.^ 

A   TRUE   STORY. 

Some  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end, 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penu'd : 
Ev'n  ministers  they  hae  been  kcnn'd, 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid  ^  at  times  to  vend. 

And  iiail't  w  i'  Scripture. 

•  blockhoml.  lib. 

1  Tlio  quaok  Mtiriaed  ia  one  John  udition,  1787.  Tlio  toxtiu  Umtof  I7i)4, 
Wibon.  wno.  Lockhart  aays,  was  driven  from  which  tho  earlier  onoa  ditfcr  in 
from  hw  gaIlipot«  bv  tho  conxuro,  went       vorso  1,  line  6,  reading  :— 

market."  Bum*  given  tho  date,  "  «.jo(l-  ' 

time,  1786."  und  in  vonto  6,   line  1,   "doee"  fur 

Fint  publljihed    in  the    Edinburgh       «  did,"  where  "  doea "  In  good  Scotti«lu 
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But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell, 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befell, 
Is  just  as  tme's  the  Deil's  in  hell 

Or  Dublin  city : 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel' 

'S  a  muckle  pity. 


The  clachan  yill*  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,^  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stacher'd^  whiles,  but  yet  took  tent*^  aye 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 


The  rising  moon  began  to  glowre 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  pow'r, 

I  set  mysel' ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  tell. 


I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
An'  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill, 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker® ; 
Tho'  leeward  whiles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker.* 


I  there  wi'  Something  did  forgather. 
That  pat  me  in  an  eerie  swither^  ; 
An'  awfu'  scythe,  out-owre  ae  shouther. 

Clear-dangling,  hang ; 
A  three-tae'd  leister^  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

yillage  ale.  ^  drunk.  "  staggered.  •*  care.  «  steady. 

'  short  race.  s  strange  wavering.  ^  fish-spear. 
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Its  stature  seem'd  laiig  Scotch  ells  twa, 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw, 
For  fient  a  wame*  it  had  ava^ ; 

And  then  its  shanks, 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  snia' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks.*^ 


*  Guid-een,  quo'  I ;  ^  Friend !  hae  ye  been  niawin,'* 

*  When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ! '  ^ 
It  seem'd  to  make  a  kind  o'  stan'. 

But  naething  spak ; 
At  length,  says  I,  *  Friend !  whare  ye  gaun  ? 
'  Will  ye  go  back  ? ' 

It  spak  right  howe,*^ — *  My  name  is  Deathy 
^But  be  na  fley'd.'^— Quoth  I,  ^Guid  faith, 
^  Ye're  maybe  come  to  stap  my  breath  ; 

'But  tent  me,  billie  )^ 
'I  red^  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith,' 

'  See,  there's  a  gully  ! '  J 

*  Gudeman,'  quo'  he,  '  put  up  your  whittle, 

*  I'm  no  designed  to  try  its  mettle  ; 
'  But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

*To  be  mislear'd  \^ 

*  I  wad  na  inind  it,  no  that  spittle 

*Out-owre  my  beard.' 

*  Wecl,  weel  I '  says  I,  '  a  bargain  be't ; 
*Come,  gie's  your  hand,  an'  sac  we're  gree't ; 

*  We'll  ease  our  shanks  an'  tak  a  seat — 

*  Come,  gie's  your  news  ; 
'This  while  ye  hae  been  mony  a  gate, 
'  At  mony  a  house.'  * 

•  neror  a  InjIIy.      f- at  all.  •  uoo. Ion  bridle.  «>  mowing. 

"  hollow.  '  fn(^htono<l.      "^  mind  tno,  f^ood  fellow.       ^  warn. 

'  hami.  i  lurj^e  kiiifo.      ''  likely  to  bo  mi«chiovoui!  (?). 

>  TUia  renoontro  ha|)i>onod  in  nocd-  ^  An     opidomical    fovor    was    then 

time.  1785.— /C  II.  inking  in  that  country.-  /^  ft. 
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*  Ay,  ay ! '  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 

*  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
'Sin'  I  began  to  nick*  the  thread, 

'  An'  choke  the  breath  : 
'  Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread, 
'  An'  sae  maun  Death, 

'  Sax  thousand  years  are  near-hand  fled 
'  Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred, 

*  An'  mony  a  scheme  in  vain's  been  laid, 

^  To  stap  or  scar^  me ; 

*  Till  ane  Hornbook's  ^  ta'en  up  the  trade, 

'  And  faith !  he'll  waur^  me. 

'  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
'Deil  mak  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan^  ; 
'  He's  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  Buchan  ^ 

*  And  ither  chaps, 

*  The  weans  hand  out  their  fingers  laughin, 

'  An'  pouk®  my  hips. 

'  See,  here's  a  scythe,  an'  there's  a  dart, 
'  They  hae  pierc'd  mony  a  gallant  heart ; 
'  But  Doctor  Hornbook  wi'  his  art 

*  An'  cursed  skill, 

'  Has  made  them  baith  no  worth  a  f— t, 

'D—n'dhaet they'll  kill! 

'  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gane, 

'  I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

'  Wi'  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain  ; 

'  But  deil-ma-care, 
'  It  just  play'd  dirl^  on  the  bane, 

*  But  did  nae  mair. 

a  cut.  ^  stop  or  scare.  <=  defeat.  "^  largo  purse, 

e  poke.  f  a  thing.  ^  rattle. 

1  This  gentleman,  Dr  Hornbook,  is       an  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  physician, 
professionally  a  brother  of  the  sove-       — R.  B. 

reign  Order   of  the  Ferula ;  but,  by  2  Buchan's     Domestic     Medicine. — 

intuition  and  inspiration,   is  at  once       R.  B. 
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'  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art, 

*  An'  had  sae  fortify'd  the  part, 

*  That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart, 

^  It  was  sae  bhmt, 
*Fient  haet**  o't  wad  hae  pierc'd  the  heart 
'  Of  a  kaU-runt.b 


*  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 

*  I  near-hand  cowpit^  m'  my  harry, 

*  But  yet  the  bauld  Apothecary 

*  Withstood  the  shock  ; 
'  I  might  as  weel  hae  tried  a  quarry 

*  0'  hard  whin  rock. 


*  Ev'n  them  he  canna  get  attended, 

*  Altho'  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it, 

*  Just in  a  kail-blade,  an'  send  it, 

*  As  soon's  he  smells  't, 

*  Baith  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it, 

*  At  once  he  tells  't. 


*  And  then  a'  doctor's  saws  an'  whittles, 

*  Of  a  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 

*  A*  kinds  o*  boxes,  mugs,  an'  bottles, 

*  He's  sure  to  hae ; 

*  Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

'  As  A  B  C. 


*  Calces  o'  fossils,  earths,  and  trees  ; 

*  Tnie  sal-mariiuim  o'  tlie  seas  ; 

*  The  farina  of  beans  an'  pease, 

*  He  has't  in  plenty ; 

*  Aqua-fontis,  what  you  plojuse, 

*  He  {'.'in  confcMf  \t\ 
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'  Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapons, 

^  Urinus  spiritus  of  capons ; 

'  Or  mite-horn  shavings,  filings,  scrapings, 

^  Distiird  per  se  ; 
'  Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail  clippings, 

'  And  mony  mae.'* 


*  Waes  me  for  Johnie  Ged's-Hole  ^  now,' 
Quoth  I,  '  if  that  thae  news  be  true ! 

'  His  braw  calf- ward  ^  whare  go  wans '^  grew, 
^  Sae  white  and  bonie, 

*  Nae  doubt  they'll  rive  it  wi'  the  plew ; 

*  Thev'll  ruin  Johnie  ! ' 


The  creature  grain'd  an  eldritch^  laugh, 
And  says  ^  Ye  needna  yoke  the  pleugh, 

*  Kirkyards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

^  Tak  ye  nae  fear : 

*  They'll  a'  be  trench'd  wi'  mony  a  sheugh,^ 

*  In  twa-three  year. 

'  Whare  I  kill'd  ane,  a  fair  strae-death,^ 
*  By  loss  o'  blood  or  want  of  breath, 
^  This  night  I'm  free  to  tak  my  aith,° 

^  That  Hornbook's  skill 
^  Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith, 

^  By  drap  an'  pill. 

'  An  honest  wabster'^  to  his  trade, 

'  Whase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  weel-bred, 

'  Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head, 

^  When  it  was  sair  ; 
^  The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed, 

'  But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

many  more.  ''  calf  pasture.  <>  daisies.  '*  unearthly, 

trench.  '  natural  death.  s  oath.  ^  weaver. 

1  The  grave-digger. — R.  />. 
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*  A  country  laird  liad  ta'en  the  batts, 
'  Or  some  curmurring  in  his  guts, 

*  His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets, 

*  An'  pays  him  well : 
'  The  lad,  for  twa  guid  ginmier-pets,'^ 

*  Was  laird  himsel'. 


A  bonie  lass — ye  kend  her  name — 

Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hov'd  her  wame ; 

She  trusts  hersel',  to  hide  the  shame, 

In  Hornbook's  care  ; 
Horn  sent  her  aff  to  her  lang  hame, 

'  To  hide  it  there. 


*  That's  just  a  swatch^  o'  Hornbook's  way  ; 

*  Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day, 

^  Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay, 

*  An's  weel  paid  for't ; 

*  Yet  stops  me  o'  my  la^vfll'  prey, 

'  Wi'  his  d— n'd  dii-t : 


'  But,  hark  !  I'll  tell  you  of  a  plot, 

*  Tho'  dinna  ye  be  speakin  o't ; 

*  I'll  nail  the  self-conceited  sot, 

*  As  dead's  a  herrin  ; 

*  Neist  time  we  meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat, 

'  He  gets  his  fairin*^ ! ' 


But  just  iis  he  began  to  tell, 

The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal', 

Which  rais'd  us  baith  : 
I  took  the  way  that  pleas'd  myscl', 

And  sue  did  Death, 

young  pot  owM.  •*  Hamplc.  •'  fairini.',  pic^i  iil. 
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Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik.^ 

AN  OLD   SCOTTISH  BAKD. — APRIL   1,    1785. 

While  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green, 
An'  paitricks  scraichin*  loud  at  e'en, 
An'  morning  poussie  whiddin^  seen, 

Inspire  my  muse, 
This  freedom,  in  an  unknown  frien', 

I  pray  excuse. 

On  Fasten-e'en  °  we  had  a  rockin,^ 

To  ca'  the  crack  ^  and  weave  our  stockin  ; 

And  there  was  muckle  fun  and  jokin. 

Ye  need  na  doubt ; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin  * 

At  sang  about. 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleas'd  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  ; 
It  thirl'd^  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast,- 

A'  to  the  life. 

I've  scarce  heard  ought  describ'd  sae  weel. 
What  gen'rous,  manly  bosoms  feel ;  ^ 
Thought  I  "  can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wark  ? " 
They  tauld  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel^ 

About  Muirkirk. 

»  partridges  crying.        ^  hare  scampering.        ''■  night  before  Ash  Wednesday. 
''  friendly  gathering.       «  hold  a  talk.  ^  set  to. 

s  thrilled.  ''  fellow. 

1  The  song  admired  by  Burns  was  Scott,   and   perhaps   less  than   Shak- 

pilfered  by  Lapraik  from  (or  contri-  speare.    Lapraik  published  his  verses  in 

buted  by  him  to)  The  Weekly  Magazine,  1788  ;  they  are  collected  by  Burnsians. 

Oct.  14,  1773  (Chambers).     Tlie  poem  The  text  is  that  of  the  Kilmarnock 

here  is  Burns's  Ars  Poetica :  possibly  edition.     Some  variations  in  the  Com- 

his  rhymes  had  been  censured  by  some  mon-place  Book  are  noted  below, 

collegian.     Otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  2  <«it    touch'd    the  feeling-s  o'  the 

account    for  his  attack  on  Greek,   a  breast." 

language  of  which  he  had  no  more  than  3  «<  The  style  sae  tastie  and  genteel." 
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It  pat  me  fidgiu-fain^  to  heart, 
An  sae  about  him  there  I  speir't^  ; 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  dech^r'd 

He  had  ingine^  ;^ 
That  nane  excell'd  it,  few  cam  near't, 

It  was  sae  fine  : 

That,  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale, 

An'  either  douce ^  or  merry  tale. 

Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himscl, 

(jr  witty  catches — 
'Tween  Inverness  an'  Teviotdale, 

He  had  few  matclies. 

Tlien  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an  aith,^ 

Tho'  I  should  pa>vn  my  pleugh  an'  graitli,^ 

Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's^  death. 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith. 

To  hear  your  emck.^ 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
1  to  the  crambo -jingle'  fell  ;'- 

Tho'  rude  an'  rough — 
Yet  crooning J  to  a  body's  sel'  ^ 

Does  wecl  eneugh. 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense ; 

Rut  just  a  rhymer  like  by  chance, 

An'  h'\i'  fo  IcMiiijng  uae  pretence  ; 

\'ct,  what  the  matter  ? 
Wheiic  LI  jiiv  imisc  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

ezcitod.  ''  luskcMl.  «  (foniutj.  •'  ^^'riivo. 

•  swore  an  oath.  '  luirncMK.  "  hftwkor'a  pony's.     ^  talk. 

•  rhyming?.  i  humminK  low. 

"  Ho  was  n  dovil,  '■'  "  * •■*    inco  ovor  1  (•'•■•'■ 

But  had  a  kind  and  friondly  hf  >  i  makin  rli.\ 

l>ijK;root  tuid  civiL  i  ungnt  a  pk-n 
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Your  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
And  say,  "  How  can  you  e'er  propose, 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  ? " 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  maybe  wrang. 


What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools — 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools  ? 
If  honest  Nature  made  you  fools. 

What  sairs''^  your  grammars  ? 
Ye'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools. 

Or  knappin-hammers.'' 

A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes  ^^ 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college-classes  ! 
They  gang  in  stirks,^  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak  ; 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek ! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  nature's  fire, 

That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 

Then  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart. 
My  muse,  tho'  hamely  in  attire,  j 

May  touch  the  heart.      | 

0  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee. 

Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  an'  slee. 

Or  bright  Lapraik's,  my  friend  to  be, 

If  I  can  hit  it ! 
That  would  be  lear  eneugh  for  me, 

If  I  could  get  it. 

»  serves.        ^  stone-breakers'  hammers.         <=  blockheads.         ^  young  bullocks. 
1  "  A  set  of  silly,  senseless  asses." 
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Now,  sir,  if  ye  liac  fricmls  enow, 
Tho'  re«al  friends  I  b'licve  are  few ; 
Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fu', 

I'se  no*  insist : 
But,  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that's  true, 

T'ni  on  your  list. 


T  winna  blaw*"  about  inysel, 

As  ill  1  like  niy  fauts  to  tell ; 

But  friends,  an'  folk  that  wish  me  well, 

They  sometime  roose*^  me  ; 
Tho'  I  maun  o\vn,  as  mony  still 

As  far  abuse  me. 


There's  ae  wee  faut  they  whiles  lay  to  me, 

I  like  the  lasses — Gude  forgie  me ! 

For  mony  a  plack  ^  they  wheedle  frae  me 

At  dance  or  fair  ; 
Maybe  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me, 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  Race  or  Mauchline  Fair, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there : 
We'sc  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care, 

If  we  forgather  ; 
An*  hac  a  swap*^  o'  rhymin-warc 

Wi'  ane  anither. 


The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar'  him  clatter, 
An'  kirsen^  him  wi'  reekin  water : 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter,*' 

To  cheer  our  heart ; 
An'  faith,  we'se  be  acquainted  better 

Ikfore  we  j)art. 

'  I  shall  not.  ••  l>onMt.  ''  pmiBO.  "'  coin. 

'  •xcban^.  '  wo  shall  nuikc.     «  baptisMj.  **  <lniUK'ht, 
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Awa  ye  selfish,  war'ly  race, 

Wha  think  that  havins,*  sense,  an'  grace, 

Ev'n  love  an'  friendship  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack^' ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face. 

Nor  hear  your  crack. 


But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms 
Whose  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

''  Each  aid  the  others," 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms. 

My  friends,  my  brothers ! 


But,  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle, 
As  my  auld  pen's  worn  to  the  gristle, 
Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle,'^ 

Who  am  most  fervent, 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whistle. 

Your  friend  and  servant. 


Second  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik.^ 

APRIL  21,  1785. 

While  new-ca'd  kye  rowt^  at  the  stake 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik,^ 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I'm  debtor 
To  honest-hearted,  auld  Lapraik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 

*  manners.  ^  money-making.  <=  fidget  with  joy. 

^1  newly-calved  (o?-  driven)  kine  roar.  <>  harrow. 

1  The  date  is  given,  April  21,  1785.  Text  also  from  Kilmarnock  edition  ; 

Bm-ns  harps, ^  as  usual,  on  his  lack  of       the  more  important  variations  of  the 
eavy  of  the  rich.  Common-place  Book  are  noticed  below. 
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Forjesket*  sair,  with  weary  legs, 
Rattlin  the  corn  out-owre  the  rigs, 
Or  dealing  thro'  aniang  the  iiaigs 

Their  ten- hours'  bite, 
My  awkart  Muse  sair  pleads  and  begs 

I  would  na  write. 


The  tapetless,  ramfeezl'd  hizzie,*' 
She's  saft  at  best  an'  something  lazy : 
Quo'  she,  "  ye  ken  we've  been  sae  busy 

This  month  an'  mair. 
That  trowth,  my  head  is  grown  right  dizzie, 

An'  something  sair." 

Her  dowfF*^  excuses  pat  me  mad ; 
"Conscience,"  says  I,  "ye  thowless**  jade  ! 
I'll  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud,^ 

This  vera  night ; 
So  dinna  ye  aifront  your  trade. 

But  rhyme  it  right. 


"  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts, 
Tho'  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes, 
Roose'  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts, 

In  terms  sae  friendly  ; 
Yet  ye'll  neglect  to  shaw  your  parts 

An'  thank  him  kindly  ? " 


Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink, 

An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink  : 

Quoth  I,  "  before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  I'll  close  it; 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink, 

By  Jove,  I'll  prose  it !  " 

•  tired  out  ^  momIom,  fatigiiod  jatlc.  frivoloiw. 

*  pithlOM.  *  piece.  '  |>raiso. 


SECOND    EPISTLE   TO    J.    LAPRAIK 

Sae  I've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether  ^ 
In  rhyme,  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither ; 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither, 

Let  time  mak  proof ; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether* 

Just  clean  afF-loof.^ 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp, 
Tho'  fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp  ; 
Come,  kittle^  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  Fortune  waft  and  warp ; 

She's  but  a  bitch. 

She's  gien  me  mony  a  jirt  an'  fleg,^ 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 
But,  by  the  L — d,  tho'  I  should  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow,® 
111  laugh  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg, 

As  lang's  I  dow  * ! 

Now  comes  the  sax-an-twentieth  simmer 
I've  seen  the  bud  upon  the  timmer, 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer^ 

Frae  year  to  year  ; 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer,^ 

I,  Rob,  am  here.^ 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 

Behint  a  kist  to  lie  an'  sklent ' ; 

Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent,  per  cent. 

An'  muckle  wame,J 
In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

A  bailie's  name  ? 


■■  nonsense.            ^  off-hand. 

c  tickle.            <*  jerk  and  fright. 

«  hoary  head.        '  can. 

s  light  woman.         ^  fickle  jade. 

ifib. 

J  big  paunch. 

1  **  But  what  my  theme's  to  be,   or         2  This  stanza  is  wanting  in  the  MS, 
whether." 
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Or  is't  the  paughty*  feudal  thane, 
Wi'  ruffl'd  sark  an'  glancing  cane, 
Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane, 

But  lordly  stalks ; 
Wliile  caps  and  bonnets  aiF  are  taen, 

As  by  he  walks  ? 


"  O  Thou  wha  gies  us  each  guid  gift ! 
Gie  me  o'  wit  an'  sense  a  lift, 
Then  turn  me,  if  thou  please,  adrift 

Thro'  Scotland  wide ; 
Wi'  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift. 

In  a'  their  pride  !  " 


Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 
"  On  pain  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great," 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fate. 

Beyond  remead ; 
But,  thanks  to  heaven,  that's  no  the  gate 

We  learn  our  creed. 


For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran, 
When  first  the  human  race  began  ; 
"  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be — 
'Tis  he  fulfils  great  Nature's  plan, 

And  none  but  he." 

O  mandate  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  nigged  followers  o'  the  Nine,^ 
Poor,  thoughtless  devils  I  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light, 
While  sordid  sons  o'  Mammon's  lino 

Are  dark  as  night ! 

•  proud. 

1  Barns     coiwintontly     wrote     nnd       Nino."    Tho  corroction,  due  to  Mother- 
printed  "Tlio  followom  o'  the  ragged       woll,  iieoma  a  plausible  one. 
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Tho'  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  growl, 
Their  worthless  nievefu'  *  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcase  howl, 

The  forest's  fright ; 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light. 

Then  may  Lapraik  and  Burns  arise,^ 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies, 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes  an'  joys, 

In  some  mild  sphere ; 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendship's  ties. 

Each  passing  year ! 


Epistle  to  William  Simson.^ 

SCHOOLMASTER,    OCHILTEEE. — MAY   1785. 

I  GAT  your  letter,  winsome  Willie  ; 

Wi'  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie  ;^ 

Tho'  I  maun  say't,  I  wad  be  silly. 

And  unco  vain, 
Should  I  believe,  my  coaxin  billie° 

Your  flatterin  strain. 

But  I'se  believe  ye  kindly  meant  it  : 
I  sud  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelins  sklented^ 

On  my  poor  Musie ; 
Tho'  in  sic  phraisin^  terms  ye've  penn'd  it, 

I  scarce  excuse  ye. 

»  handfuL         *>  heartily.        <>  fellow.        ^  directed  sideways.        «  flattering. 

1  Originally  this  line  gave  the  fuller  the  "E'nbrugh  gentry"  with  their 
form  of  the  poet's  name  : —  "whunstane  hearts"  never  heard  of 

**  Lapraik  and  Burness  then  may  rise  that  enfant  perdu,  who  died  in  a  mad- 

And  reach,"  &c.  house  (Oct.  16,  1774).      His  tomb,  in 

2  An  example  of  Burns's  modesty.  Canongate  kii-kyard,  was  erected  at 
He  has  certainly  left  Gilbertfield  be-  the  expense  of  Bxxrns,  who  gloried  in 
hind  (who  was  a  writer  on  his  favourite  being  his  pupil.  As  a  boy,  Scott 
hero,  William  Wallace),  and  more  or  thought  that  Burns  over-rated  Fer- 
less  eclipsed  the  "deathless  name"  of  gusson,  a  generous  error  if  an  error 
young  Fergusson.     It  is  probable  that  it  was. 
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My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel,* 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speeP 
Wi'  Allan,!  or  wi'  Gilbertfield,^ 

The  braes  o'  fame  ; 
Or  Fergusson,  the  writer-ohiel, 

A  deathless  name. 

(0  Fergusson  !  thy  glorious  parts 

111  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts ! 

My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts. 

Ye  E'nbnigh  gentry ! 
Tlie  tithe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry  !) 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 
Or  lassies  gie  my  heart  a  screed*' — 
As  whiles  they're  like  to  be  my  dead, 

(0  sad  disease !) 
I  kittle*^  up  my  rustic  reed  ; 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auld  Coila®  now  may  fidge  fu'  fain,' 

She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain  ; 

Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain,*f 

But  tune  their  lays, 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nac  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while, 
To  set  her  name  in  measur'd  style ; 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland, 
Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Bcsouth  Magellan. 

•  bewildered.  *  climb.  « toarin^.  «» ticklo.  •  Kyle. 

'  fidget  with  joy.  t  yuuthn  who  will  nut  H]>aro  ihoir  pipee. 

>  Allun  RftiTMay.  a  WilliAm  Hamilton,  of  GillHjrtfleld. 
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Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  an  Tay  a  lift  aboon^  ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed,  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings ; 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon 

Kaebody  sings. 


Th'  lUissus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefu'  line : 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  cock  your  crest ; 
We'll  gar  our  streams  an'  burnies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best ! 


We'll  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells. 
Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells. 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  and  dells, 

Wliare  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,^  as  story  tells, 

Frae  Suthron  billies. 


At  Wallace'  name,  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod, 

Or  glorious  died ! 


O  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs^  an'  woods. 
When  lintwhites^  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whids,^ 

Their  loves  enjoy ; 
While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods* 

With  wailfu'  cry ! 

a  a  hoist  up.  ^  won  the  victory.  '^  meadows. 

^  linnets.  ®  starts.  '  wood-dove  coos. 
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Ev'n  winter  bleak  has  chai'ms  to  me, 
When  winds  rave  thro'  the  naked  tree  ; 
Or  fi'osts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoaiy  gray ; 
Or  blinding  drifts  >vild-fariou8  flee, 

Dark'ning  the  day ! 

O  Nature  !  a'  thy  shews  an'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms  ! 
Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  aii'  light ; 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms. 

The  lang,  dark  night  I 

The  muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  himsel  he  learn 'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trottin  bum's  meander. 

An'  no  think  lang  : 
0  sweet  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang ! 

The  war'Iy  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,"^  stretch,  an'  strive  ; 
Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  descrive,** 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure. 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Farcweel,  "  my  rhyme-composing  "  brither  I 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkcnn'd  to  itlier  : 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  tliegither, 

In  love  fraternal : 
ATmv  .'iiw  u?dlop  in  a  tether. 

Black  fiend,  infernal  I 

While  llighlandmcn  hate  tolls  an'  taxes  ; 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid,  fat  braxics''; 

'  Irtwh  and  joitUo.  *•  dwcribo.  «•  dood  8hcc|». 
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While  terra  firma,  on  her  axis, 

Diurnal  turns  ; 
Count  on  a  fi'iend,  in  faith  an'  practice, 

In  Robert  Burns. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


a  . 


My  memory's  no  worth  a  preen 

I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean, 

Ye  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

By  this  ^  new-light,'  ^ 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight. 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans^ 

At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 

They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance. 

Or  rules  to  gie  ; 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  lallans,*^ 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon, 
Just  like  a  sark,*^  or  pair  o'  shoon,^ 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon^ 

Gaed  past  their  viewin  ; 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done 

They  gat  a  new  ane. 

Tliis  passed  for  certain,  undisputed  ; 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it, 
Till  chiels^  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang  ; 
An'  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  an'  lang. 

»  pin.  b  |3oys.  «  broad  Lowland  Scots,  ^  shirt, 

e  shoes.  f  shred.  k  fellows. 

1  New-Light  is  a  cant  phrase  in  the       opinions  which  Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich 
West  of  Scotland  for  those  religious       has  defended  so  strenuously. — R.  B. 
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Some  herds,  weel  leani'd  upo*  the  beuk, 
Wad  threap*  auld  folk  the  thing  iiiisteuk  ; 
For  'twas  the  auld  moon  turn'd  a  neuk** 

An'  out  o'  sight, 
An'  backlins-comin  to  the  leuk 

She  grew  mair  bright. 

This  was  deny'd,  it  was  affirm'd  ; 

The  herds  and  hissels^  were  alarm'd 

The  rev'rend  gray-beards  rav'd  an'  storm'd, 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  inform 'd. 

Than  their  auld  daddies. 

Frae  less  to  mair,  it  gaed  to  sticks ; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks  ^; 
An  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt^ ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks. 

Were  hang'd  an'  brunt. 

This  game  was  play'd  in  mony  lands. 
An'  auld-light  caddies'  bure  sic  hands, 
That  faith,  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks ; 
Till  lairds  forbad,  by  strict  commands. 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 

But  new-light  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe,^^ 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-an-stowe  *^ ; 
Till  now,  amaist  on  ev'ry  knowe 

Ye'U  find  ane  plac'd ; 
An'  Bome  their  new-light  fair  avow, 

Just  quite  barefac'd. 

Nae  doubt  the  auld-light  Hocks  are  bleatin  ; 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vex'd  an'  sweatin  ; 


«ort. 
look. 

*'  corner. 

'  mwmonffurH. 

«■  MockH. 
«  humbling. 
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<t  blown  and  whacka. 
»•  complotoly. 

ONE   NIGHT   AS    I    DID    WANDER 

Mysel',  I've  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi  girnin  spite, 
To  hear  the  moon  sae  sadly  lied  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

Bnt  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns^ ! 
Some  auld-light  herds  in  neebor  touns 
Are  mind't,  in  things  they  ca'  balloons, 

To  tak  a  flight ; 
An'  stay  ae  month  amang  the  moons 

An'  see  them  right. 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them  ; 

An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  to  lea'e  them, 

The  hindmaist  shaird,^  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them, 

Just  i'  their  pouch ; 
An'  when  the  new-light  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they'll  crouch ! 

Sae,  ye  observe  that  a'  this  clatter 

Is  naething  but  a  "  moonshine  matter ; " 

But  tho'  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulyie,^ 
I  hope  we  bardies  ken  some  better 

Than  mind  sic  brulyie.^ 

One  Night  as  I  did  Wander.^ 

Tune — "John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

One  night  as  I  did  wander, 

When  corn  begins  to  shoot, 
I  sat  me  down  to  ponder. 

Upon  an  auld  tree  root ; 
Auld  Ayr  ran  by  before  me. 

And  bicker'd  ^  to  the  seas ; 
A  cushat  crooded*  o'er  me. 

That  echoed  through  the  braes. 


»  fellows. 

^  embroilment. 

^  shred. 
®  hurried. 

c  contention. 

f  wild-dove  cooed. 

1 

A  fragment,  probably  of 
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RANTIN,   ROVIN    ROBIN 


Tho'  cruel  Fate  should  bid  us  Part.^ 

Tune — "  The  Northern  Lass." 

Tho'  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part, 

Far  as  the  pole  and  line, 
Her  dear  idea  round  my  heart. 

Should  tenderly  entwine. 
Tho'  mountains  rise,  and  deserts  howl. 

And  oceans  roar  between  ; 
Yet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul, 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean. 


Song — Rantin,  Rovin  Robin. - 

Tune — *'  Daintie  Davie." 

There  was  a  lad  was  bom  in  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  style, 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sac  nice  wi'  Robin. 

Choi\ — Robin  was  a  rovin  boy, 

Rantin,  ro\in,  rantin,  rovin, 
Robin  was  a  rovin  boy, 
Rantin,  rovin  Robin ! 

Our  monarch's  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five-and- twenty  days  begun,^ 
'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar  win* 
Blew  hansel*  in  on  Robin. 

Robin  was,  &c. 

»  a  first  gift. 

*  Probably  Joan  is  MisH  Armour  :  the  "Quid  faith,"   quo'  scho,    "1   doub 

piece  Sb  complotod,  a^^  it  woro,  in  "C  yoti,  sir, 

a'  the  «irt«  the  wind  can  blaw."  Yo  K'ar  tho  lasses  .  .  . 

'V*-    "    '     "     "       ..    Tliotuno,  But.  &c." 
Da                                        t,  Hoonw,  tlmn 

tb<                                       }     Davio,    ko  Tlio  common  reading,  hero  adopted,  is 

jtutlv   aduiirucl   fur  hut    gallantry   by  Cimningham's,  who  gives  no  authority 

Charles  11.  for  it 

Tho  text  dononds  on  Cromok  (1808),  >  Jan.  26, 1769,  the  date  of  my  bard- 

who  givea  tho  laHtTorso  thuN  : —  Hhip'H  vital  oxihtonco.  — /^  IL 
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The  gossip  keekit''  in  his  loof, 
Quo'  scho,^  *^  Wha  lives  will  see  the  proof, 
This  waly''  boy  will  be  nae  coof^ : 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Robin." 
Robin  was,  &c. 

"  He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  an'  sma', 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a', 
He'll  be  a  credit  till  us  a' — 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin." 
Robin  was,  &c. 

"  But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak  nine, 
I  see  by  ilka  score  and  line. 
This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin', 
So  leeze  me®  on  thee  !  Robin." 
Robin  was,  &c. 

"  Guid  faith,"  quo'  scho,^  "  I  doubt  you  gar 
The  bonie  lasses  lie  aspar ; 
But  twenty  fauts  ye  may  hae  waur 
So  blessins  on  thee !  Robin." 
Robin  was,  &c. 


Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Robert  Ruisseaux.^ 

Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair. 

He'll  gabble  rhyme,  nor  sing  nae  mair ; 

Cauld  poverty,  wi'  hungry  stare, 

Nae  mair  shall  fear  him  ; 
Nor  anxious  fear,  nor  cankert  care. 

E'er  mair  come  near  him. 

*  peeped.  i^  said  she.  «  goodly.  ^fool.  e  my  heart  is  set 

1  The  date  is  uncertain:   Mr  Scott       and  withdrew  it  in  favour  of   "The 
Douglas  conjectures    that    Burns    in-       Poet's  Epitaph. " 

tended  it  for  his  Kilmarnock  edition,  Ruisseaux  is  French  for  rivulets  or 

'  bums,'  a  translation  of  his  name. 
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To  tell  the  truth,  they  seldom  fash'd*  him, 
Except  the  moment  that  they  crush'd  him ; 
For  sune  as  chance  or  fate  had  hush'd  'em 

Tho'  e'er  sae  short. 
Then  wi'  a  rhyme  or  sang  he  lash'd  'em, 

And  thought  it  sport. 

Tho'  he  was  bred  to  kintra-wark, 

And  counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark,'^ 

Yet  that  was  never  Robin's  mark 

To  mak  a  man  ; 
But  tell  him,  he  was  learn'd  and  clark,^ 

Ye  roos'd**  him  then  ! 


Epistle  to  John  Goldie,  in  Kilmarnock.^ 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  GOSPEL  RECOVERED. — AUGUST   1785. 

0  GowDiE,  terror  o'  the  whigs. 

Dread  o'  blackcoats  and  reverend  wigs ! 

Sour  Bigotry  on  his  last  legs 

Girns  an'  looks  back. 
Wishing  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues 

May  seize  you  quick. 

Poor  gaphi,  glowrin  Superstition  ! 

Wae's  me,  she's  in  a  sad  condition  : 

Fye :  bring  Black  Joch^  her  state  physician. 

To  see  her  water : 
Alas,  there's  ground  for  great  suspicion 

She'll  ne'er  get  better. 

•  troubled.  **  stout  and  strong.  "  scholar.  ■'  praised. 

>  Thia  amateur  philoBophor  and  pro-  and  diflfors  in  some  places  from  Stewart 

fewional  wino  merchant  publisliod  his  and  Meiklo'8(1799),  which  ha^  only  five 

lucttbrationw  in  17>W).     Tfin  homo  waa  Torsos,  and  transposes  tho  thini   and 

Among        ■                     '    !''in.'imock."  fourth.     Tho  lost  two  versos  wore  imb- 

Tb6  JX"                                      iH  belief  lishod  by  Cromok  as  a  soixmite  frag- 

thatmt"               ,    :    ...     ;  Lhonaturc  mont. 

of  rirtuo,  hut  that  was  tho  piouH opinion  *Tho  Rov.  J.  Russell,  Kilmarnock. 

of  tho  period.  — R,  B. 


Tho  text  iu  from  tho  Olonriddoll  MS. 
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Enthusiasm's  past  redemption, 

Gane  in  a  gallopin  consumption : 

Not  a'  her  quacks,  wi'  a'  their  gumption,* 

Can  ever  mend  her ; 
Her  feeble  pulse  gies  strong  presumption, 

She'll  soon  surrender. 


Auld  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple. 
For  every  hole  to  get  a  stapple^ ; 
But  now  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple,*^ 

An'  fights  for  breath ; 
Haste,  gie  her  name  up  in  the  chapel,^ 

Near  unto  death. 


It's  you  an'  Taylor'^  are  the  chief 
To  blame  for  a'  this  black  mischief; 
But,  could  the  L — d's  ain  folk  get  leave, 

A  toom*^  tar  barrel 
An'  twa  red  peats  wad  bring  relief. 

And  end  the  quarrel. 

For  me,  my  skill's  but  very  sma', 
An'  skill  in  prose  I've  nane  ava' ; 
But  quietlenwise,®  between  us  twa, 

Weel  may  you  speed  ! 
And  tho'  they  sud  you  sair  misca', 

Ne'er  fash*  your  head. 

E'en  swinge  the  dogs,  and  thresh  them  sicker^ ! 
The  mair  they  squeel  aye  chap^  the  thicker ; 
And  still  'mang  hands  a  hearty  bicker^ 

0'  something  stout ; 
It  gars  an  owthor's^  pulse  beat  quicker, 

And  helps  his  wit. 

»  cleverness.  ^  stopper.  <>  throat.  ^  empty, 

e  quietly.  ^  trouble.  « soundly.  ^  deal  blows. 

'  wooden  cup.  J  author. 

Mr  Russell's  Kirk.— i?.  B.  2  Dj.  Taylor  of  Norwich.—/?.  B. 
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There's  naething  like  the  honest  nappy* 
Whare'll  ye  e'er  see  men  sae  happy, 
Or  women  sonsie,^  saft  an'  sappy, 

'Tween  morn  and  morn, 
As  them  wha  like  to  taste  the  drappie. 

In  glass  or  horn  ? 

I've  seen  me  dazed  upon  a  time, 

I  scarce  could  wink  or  see  a  styme  ° ; 

Just  ae  half-mutchkin^  does  me  prime,- 

Ought  less  is  little — 
Then  back  I  rattle  on  the  rhyme, 

As  gleg's  a  whittle.® 


The  Holy  Fair.^ 

A  robe  of  seeming  truth  and  trust 

Hid  crafty  observation  ; 
And  secret  hung,  with  poison'd  crust, 

The  dirk  of  defamation  : 
A  mask  that  like  the  gorget  show'd, 

Dye-varying  on  the  pigeon  ; 
And  for  a  mantle  large  and  broad, 

He  wrapt  him  in  Religion. 

Hypocrisy  a-la-mode. 

Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 

An'  snuff  the  caller'  air. 

»  ale.  •'  buxom.  c  tho  least  bit. 

«*  half-pint.  "  koon  as  a  knife.  '  fresh. 

1  •'  Holy  Fair"  is  a  common  phrawc  Hhin  of  Gotl,  beneath  the  open  heaven, 

in  the  west  of  Scotland  for  a  sacra-  ana  above  the  jifravos  of  thoir  fathers," 

mental  occasion. — R.  B.  Burns  had  little    or   nothing  of    the 

Smith,  of  the  "Cauld    Haran^fuos"  old   leaven  of  the   Covenant:  ho  do- 

(stanza    14)^    was  an  ancestor  of    Mr  sccndod,     intoUoctually,      from      tho 

Kobort  Ix>inM  Stevenson.     Ah  Lockhart  populace  whom  Knox  de|)rivoii  of  their 

justly  obflcrvas,  Hums,  in  another  mood,  lUAtin  Hood  Games  and  Sunday  Golf. 

coula  havo  ffivon  a  »olf?mn  pi<'turo  of  a  Heron,  followinpr,  perhaps,  tho  "  liOtter 

Terysolci:  r  ■    :-,irs  of    a     Hlacksmith  "    (U^O),    dotoctod 

aroie  in  '>n  an  clonjont  of  "old  Popish  festivals" 

of  Bcotlu:. -,  _-     -,  :.  .     or  in  tho  mingled  rolij,nou  and   frolio  of 

Remonsiranta,  tho  extreme  Loft  of  tho  Holy  Fairs.     Tlio  Kirk  had  taken  tho 

Corenanten.     "A  mighty  multitude  mirth  out  of   Scotland,   Uimen    usqv^ 

of  darout  men   assombio  for  tho  wor-  murref,   in  tho  most  incon^ruouH  of 
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The  rising  sun  owre  Galston  muire 

Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin ; 
The  hares  were  hirplin*  down  the  furrs,^ 

The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantin 

Fu'  sweet  that  day. 

As  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad, 

To  see  a  scene  sae  gay, 
Three  hizzies,^  early  at  the  road, 

Cam  skelpin^  up  the  way. 
Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefti'  black, 

But  ane  wi'  lyart^  lining ; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a  wee  a-back,' 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining 

Fu'  gay  that  day. 

The  twa  appear'd  like  sisters  twin, 

In  feature,  form,  an'  claes ; 
Their  visage  wither'd,  lang  an'  thin, 

An'  sour  as  ony  slaes : 
The  third  cam  up,  hap-stap-an'-lowp, 

As  light  as  ony  lambie. 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me^ 

Fu'  kind  that  day. 

Wi'  bonnet  alF,  quoth  I,  "  Sweet  lass, 

I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me  ; 
I'm  sure  I've  seen  that  bonie  face, 

But  yet  I  canna  name  ye." 

*  hopping.  ^  furrows.  «  wenches. 

'*  walking  smartly.  ^  grey.  '  a  little  behind. 

all  occasions.     As  Mr  Scott  Douglas  earlier  than  that  in  which  Burns  first 

remarks,   Biirns    clearly  follows    Fer-  gave  decided  proof  of  genius, 
gusson's     Leith     Races.       "  National  The  text  is  that  of  the  Kilmarnock 

manners  were  once  more  in  the  hands  edition,  1786.     An  early  MS,,  now  in 

of  a  national  poet,"  says  Lockhart,  d  the    British    Museum,    gives  a    large 

propos  of   The  Holy  Fair.     As  much  number  of  different  readings,  in  which 

might  as  truly  be  said  for  Fergusson,  the  printed  copy  always  shows  a  dis- 

Burns's    model,    but    the    nation    has  tinct  improvement.     Some  are  noted 

never  cherished  the  fame  of  the  St  in  their  proper  places. 
Andrews  student,  who  died  at  an  age 
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Quo'  she,  an'  laughin  as  she  spak, 

An'  taks  me  by  the  han's, 
''  Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gien  the  feck* 

Of  a'  the  ten  comman's 

A  screed^  some  day." 

"  My  name  is  Fun — your  cronie  dear. 

The  nearest  friend  ye  hae  ; 
An'  this  is  Superstition  here. 

An'  that's  Hypocrisy. 
I'm  gaun  to  Mauchline  *  lioly  fair,' 

To  spend  an  hour  in  daflfin  ^ : 
Gin  ye'll  go  there,  yon  runkl'd^  pair, 

We  will  get  famous  laughin 

At  them  this  day." 

Quoth  I,  "Wi'  a'  my  heart,  I'll  do't; 

I'll  get  my  Sunday's  sark  on. 
An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot ; 

Faith,  we'se  hae  fine  remarkin  I  "  ^ 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time,® 

An'  soon  I  made  me  ready ; 
For  roads  were  clad,  frae  side  to  side, 

Wi'  mony  a  weary  body 

In  droves  that  day. 

Here  farmers  gash,'  in  ridin  graith,^' 

Gaed  hoddin  ^  by  their  cotters  ; 
There  swankies'  y«i"ig,  ii»  braw  braid-claitli, 

Are  springing  owre  the  gutters. 
The  lasses,  skelpin^  barofit,  thrang, 

In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter ; 
Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese,  in  mony  a  whang,** 

An*  farls,'  bak'd  wi'  butter, 

Fu'  crump  that  day. 

iDAJority,  *  tear.  "^  merry-making.        *'  wrinklotl. 

hroakfoiit-iimc.         '  tmn9.  "  attire.  >>  ritling  hoarily. 

»trapi*ing  fulloWH.     i  walking  Hmartly.      ^  ttlioo.  i  oakos. 

*   '•  Qoihio  •  I'll  got  ujy  titlior  coat,  An'  motit  yo  in  tho  yanl  without, 

And  on  my  8unflAy'n  mirk,  At  op'ning  o'  tho  wiirk,' "   (MS). 
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When  by  the  plate  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heaped  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  black-bonnet*  throws. 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show  : 

On  ev'ry  side  they're  gath'rin  ; 
Some  carrying  dails,'^  some  chairs  an'  stools. 

An'  some  are  busy  bleth'rin 

Right  loud  that  day. 


Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend^  the  show'rs. 

An'  screen  our  countra  gentry  ; 
There  '  Racer  Jess,'  an'  twa- three  wh-res, 

Are  blinkin  at  the  entry. 
Here  sits  a  raw  o'  tittlin^  jads, 

Wi'  heaving  breast  an'  bare  neck ; 
An'  there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads, 

Blackguarding  frae  Kilmarnock, 
For  fun  this  day. 


Here  some  are  thinkin  on  their  sins, 

An'  some  upo'  their  claes ; 
Ane  curses  feet  that  fyl'd®  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  an'  prays  : 
On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch,* 

Wi'  screw'd-up,  grace-proud  faces ; 
On  that  a  set  o'  chaps,  at  watch, 

Thrang^  winkin  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  that  day. 


0  happy  is  that  man,  an'  blest ! 

Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him ! 
Whase  ain  dear  lass,  that  he  likes  best, 

Comes  clinkin  down  beside  him ! 

a  the  elder.  ^  planks.  '^  ward  off.  '^  whispermg. 

«  dirtied  ^  set.  k  busy. 
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Wi'  ami  repos'd  on  the  chair  back, 

He  sweetly  does  compose  him  ; 
Which,  by  degrees,  sHps  round  her  neck, 

An's  loof*  upon  her  bosom, 

Unkend  that  day. 

Now  a'  the  congregation  o'er 

Is  silent  expectation ; 
For  Moodie^  speels^  the  holy  door, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  damnation  ^i 
Should  Hornie,  as  in  ancient  days, 

'Mang  sons  o'  God  present  him, 
The  vera  sight  o'  Moodie's  face, 

To  's  ain  het  hame  had  sent  him 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o'  Faith 

Wi'  rattlin  and  wi'  thumpin ! 
Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath. 

He's  stampin,  an'  he's  jumpin  ! 
His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  turned-up  snout, 

His  eldritch^  squeel  an'  gestures, 
O  how  they  tire  the  heart  devout, 

Like  cantharidian  plaistcrs 

On  sic  a  day  ! 

But  hark  I  the  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice 

There's  peace  an'  rest  nae  langer ; 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise. 

They  canna  sit  for  anger. 
Smith  ^  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues, 

On  practice  and  on  morals ; 
An'  aft*  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs, 

To  gie  the  jai*s  an'  barrels 

A  lift  that  day. 

•  palm.  '•  climbK,  «•  unearthly. 

t  Ii«v.    Alexander    Moodio   of    Uic-       o<lition.     The  improvuinont  wm  tug- 
carton,  called  "Sawnia"  in  the  MB.       KOHtcxl  by  I)r  JJhiir. 
Terrion.  ^  iiov.    (ioori^o     (HulKiu«]uuntly     J>r) 

•^  "Balvation"    in    MS.    and    first       Smith  uf  (Jaluton.     "  Goordio '  in  tha 
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What  signifies  his  barren  shine, 

Of  moral  powers  an'  reason  ?  ^ 
His  English  style,  an'  gesture  fine 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 
Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 

Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen. 
The  moral  man  he  does  define. 

But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

That's  right  that  day. 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 

Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum  ; 
For  Peebles,^  frae  the  water-fit. 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum : 
See,  up  he's  got  the  word  o'  God, 

An'  meek  an'  mim^  has  view'd  it. 
While  Common-sense  has  taen  the  road. 

An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate^ 

Fast,  fast  that  day. 

Wee  Miller*  neist  the  guard  relieves, 

An'  Orthodoxy  raibles, 
Tho'  in  his  heart  he  weel  believes. 

An'  thinks  it  auld  wives'  fables : 
But  faith !  the  birkie^  wants  a  manse. 

So,  cannilie  ^  he  hums  them ; 
Altho'  his  carnal  wit  an'  sense 

Like  hafflins-wise^  o'ercomes  him 
At  times  that  day. 

Now  butt  an'  ben  the  change-house  fiUs, 

Wi'  yill-caup^  commentators  ; 
Here 's  cryin  out  for  bakes*  and  gills. 

An'  there  the  pint-stowp  clatters  ; 

*  prim.  •*  fellow.  «^  quietly. 

^  half -ways.  ^  ale-cup.  ^  biscuits, 

1  "  It's  no  nae  gospel  truth  divine  ^  a.  street  so  called  which  faces  the 
To  cant  o'  sense  an'  reason."  (MS.)       tent  in  Mauchline. — R.B. 

2  Rev.  Wm.  Peebles  of  Newton-upon-  ^  Rev.   Alex.   Miller,   afterwards    of 
Ayr,  called  "Fairy  Willy  Water-fit"       Kilmaurs. 

in  the  MS. 
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While  thick  an'  thraiig,  an'  loud  an'  lang, 

Wi'  lo^c  an'  wi'  scripture, 
They  raise  a  din,  that  in  the  end 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

0'  wrath  that  day. 

Leeze  me  on*  drink !  it  gies  us  mair 

Than  either  school  or  college ; 
It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  lear, 

It  pangs  ^  us  fou  o'  knowledge  : 
Be't  whisky-gill  or  penny  wheep. 

Or  ony  stronger  potion. 
It  never  fails,  on  drinkin  deep. 

To  kittle^  up  oiu*  notion, 

By  night  or  day. 

The  lads  an'  lasses,  blythely  bent 

To  mind  baith  saul  an'  body,^ 
Sit  round  the  table,  weel  content, 

An'  steer  about  the  toddy  : 
On  this  ane's  dress,  an'  that  ane's  leuk, 

They're  makin  observations ; 
While  some  are  cozie  i'  the  neuk, 

An'  forming  assignations 

To  meet  some  day. 

But  now  the  L — 's  ain  trumpet  touts, 

Till  a'  the  hills  are  rairin,** 
And  echoes  back  return  the  shouts ; 

Black  Russell  is  na  sparin  : 
His  piercin  words,  like  llighlan'-  swords, 

Divide  the  joints  an'  marrow  ; 
His  talk  o'  Hell,  whare  devils  dwell, 

Our  vera  "  sauls  docs  harrow  "  ^ 

Wi'  fright  that  day  I 

*  my  bloninK  on.  >'  omnifl.  "  ticklo.  '*  roaring. 

>  "Th«ir  lowin  drouth  to  quench,"  "^ '"IVao-o<lgod"  (MS.) ;  "  Highlan' 

rhyming  with  "  punch  "  In  fourth  lino.       in  infinitely  Iwttor. 
(MS.)  3  8hakoHiH>aru-H  "  i|Amlei."~it.  B, 
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A  vast,  unbottom'd,  boundless  pit, 

FilFd  foil  o'  lowin*  bmnstane, 
Wliase  raging  flame,  an'  scorching  heat, 

Wad  melt  the  hardest  whiin-stane  ! 
The  half-asleep  start  up  wi'  fear. 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roarin ; 
When  presently  it  does  appear, 

'Twas  but  some  neibor  snorin 

Asleep  that  day. 


'Twad  be  owre  lang  a  tale  to  tell, 

How  mony  stories  past ; 
An'  how  they  crouded  to  the  yill,^ 

When  they  were  a'  dismist ; 
How  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  an'  caups,^ 

Amang  the  furms  an'  benches ; 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps. 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches 

An'  dawds  that  day. 


In  comes  a  gawsie,^  gash^  guidwife. 

An'  sits  down  by  the  fire. 
Syne  draws  her  kebbuck*  an'  her  knife ; 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer : 
The  auld  guidmen,  about  the  grace, 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bother ; 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays. 

An'  gies  them't,  like  a  tether, 

Fu  lang  that  day. 


Waesucks !  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass, 
Or  lasses  that  hae  naething  ! 

Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 
Or  melvie^  his  braw  claithing  ! 

blazing.  **  ale.  ^  wooden  cups.  ^  joUy* 

«  sage.  f  cheese.  »  soil  with  meal. 
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O  wives,  be  mindfii'  ance  yoursel' 

How  bonie  lads  ye  wanted  ; 
An'  dinna  for  a  kebbuck-heel 

Let  lasses  be  affronted 

On  sic  a  day ! 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi'  rattlin  tow,* 

Begins  to  jow  an'  croon ^  ;^ 
Some  swagger  hame  the  best  they  dow,^ 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  ^  the  billies  halt  a  blink. 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon  : 
Wi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink, 

They're  a'  in  famous  tune 

For  crack '^  that  day. 

How  mony  hearts  this  day  converts 

0'  sinners  and  o'  lasses  ! 
Their  hearts  o'  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane 

As  saft  as  ony  flesh  is  : 
There's  some  are  fou  o'  love  divine ; 

There's  some  are  fou  o'  brandy ; 
An'  mony  jobs  that  day  begin, 

May  end  in  houghmagandie ' 

Some  ithcr  day. 


Third  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik.^ 

GuiD  speed  and  furder^'  to  you,  Johnie, 
Guid  health,  hale  ban's  an'  weather  bonie ; 
Now,  when  ye're  nickin  down  fti'  cannie** 

The  staff  o'  bread. 
May  ye  ne'er  want  a  stoup  o*  bran'y 

To  clear  your  head. 

■ropo.  *>  ring  and  sound,     "can.  ;•  o|>onings 


'  immorality.  «  progroM.         ••  cutting  down  doxtoroualy. 
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Bogina  to  clink  and  oroon." 


THIRD    EPISTLE   TO    J.   LAPRAIK 

May  Boreas  never  thresh  your  rigs, 
Nor  kick  your  rickles*  afF  their  legs, 
Sendin  the  stuff  o'er  muirs  an'  haggs'' 

Like  drivin  wrack ; 
But  may  the  tapmost  grain  that  wags 

Come  to  the  sack. 


Fm  bizzie,  too,  an'  skelpin^  at  it, 

But  bitter,  daudin^  showers  hae  wat  it ; 

Sae  my  auld  stumpie  pen  I  gat  it 

Wi'  muckle  wark, 
An'  took  my  jocteleg^  an  whatt*  it. 

Like  ony  dark. 


It's  now  twa  month  that  I'm  your  debtor. 
For  your  braw,  nameless,  dateless  letter, 
Abusin  me  for  harsh  ill-nature 

On  holy  men, 
While  deil  a  hair  yoursel'  ye're  better. 

But  mair  profane. 

But  let  the  kirk-folk  ring  their  bells, 
Let's  sing  about  our  noble  sel's : 
We'll  cry  nae  jads  frae  heathen  hills 

To  help,  or  roose  ^  us ; 
But  browster  wives  an'  whisky  stills, 

They  are  the  muses. 

Your  friendship,  sir,  I  winna  quat^  it, 

An'  if  ye  mak'  objections  at  it, 

Then  hand  in  neive*  some  day  we'll  knot  it, 

An'  witness  take, 
An'  when  wi'  usquabae^'  we've  wat  it 

It  winna  break. 


ricks. 

"  moss-holes. 

<>  hiuTying. 

1  beating. 

pocket-knife. 

fcut. 

8  praise. 

^  give  up. 

ifist. 

whisky. 
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But  if  the  beast  an'  branks*  be  spar'd 
Till  kye  be  gaim  without  the  herd, 
And  a'  the  vittel  in  the  yard, 

An'  theekit^  right, 
I  mean  your  ingle-side^  to  guard 

Ae  winter  night. 

Then  muse-inspirin  aquavita3 

Shall  make  us  baith  sae  blythe  and  witty. 

Till  ye  forget  ye're  auld  an'  gatty,^ 

An'  be  as  canty 
As  ye  were  nine  years  less  than  thretty — 

Sweet  ane  an'  twenty  ! 

But  stooks  are  cowpit®  wi'  the  blast. 
And  now  the  sinn  keeks'  in  the  west, 
Then  I  maun  rin  amang  the  rest, 

An'  quat  my  chanter  ;^ 
Sae  I  subscribe  mysel'  in  haste, 

Yom-s,  Rab  the  Ranter. 
Sept  13,  1785. 


Epistle  to  the  Rev.  John  M'Math,^ 

INCLOSING   A    COPY    OP    "HOLY  WILLIE'S    PRAYER,"  WHICH   HK 
HAD   REQUESTED,   SEPT.    17,    1785. 

While  at  the  stook  the  shearers^  cow'r 
To  shun  the  bitter  blaudin*  show'r. 
Or  in  gulravage  rinnin  scowr^ 

To  pass  the  time. 
To  you  I  dedicate  the  hour 

In  idle  rhyme. 

•  bridlo.  '•  coverod,  c  firoindo.  *•  gouty. 

•  overturnod.  '  nun  ih)oi)h.  *  leave  my  rood.        •»  rtapera. 

'  poltinff.  )  nm  jiIkjuI  in  riot. 

■  Mr  M'Math,  a  cloixynmn  of  liljoml  in  1825."  (Hcott  Dou^flan.)  Ho  ruo- 
opiniofia,  "ovonttuilly  took  to  hard  ooo<lo<i  Mr  Potor  Wodrow  in  T<irl)olton. 
drinking,  and  diod  in  the  Islo  of  Mull, 
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My  miisie,  tir'd  wi'  mony  a  sonnet 

On  gown,  an'  ban',  an'  douse*  black  bonnet, 

Is  grown  right  eerie '^  now  she's  done  it. 

Lest  they  should  blame  her, 
An'  rouse  their  holy  thunder  on  it 

And  anathem  her. 

I  own  'twas  rash,  an'  rather  hardy, 
That  I  a  simple,  country  bardie. 
Should  meddle  wi'  a  pack  sae  sturdy, 

Wha,  if  they  ken  me. 
Can  easy,  wi'  a  single  wordie, 

Lowse^  hell  upon  me. 

But  I  gae  mad  at  their  grimaces. 
Their  sighin,  cantin,  grace-proud  faces. 
Their  three-mile  prayers,  an'  half-mile  graces. 

Their  raxin^  conscience, 
Whase  greed,  revenge,  an'  pride  disgraces 

Waur  nor  their  nonsense. 

There's  Gaw'n,  misca'd  waur  than  a  beast, 
Wha  has  mair  honour  in  his  breast 
Than  mony  scores  as  guid's  the  priest 
=  Wha  sae  abus'd  him : 

And  may  a  bard  no  crack  his  jest 
"  What  way  they've  us'd  him  ? 

See  him,  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need. 
The  gentleman  in  word  an'  deed — 
An'  shall  his  fame  an'  honour  bleed 

By  worthless  skellums,^ 
An'  not  a  muse  erect  her  head 

To  CO  we  the  blellums^  ? 

0  Pope,  had  I  thy  satire's  darts 
To  gie  the  rascals  their  deserts, 

»  grave.  ^  frightened.  <=  let  loose. 

^  stretching.  ^  rascals.  ^  blusterers. 
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I'd  rip  their  rotten,  hollow  hearts, 

An'  tell  aloud 
Tlieir  jugglin  hocus-pocus  arts 

To  cheat  the  crowd. 

God  knows,  I'm  no  the  thing  I  should  be. 
Nor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  could  be. 
But  twenty  times  I  rather  would  be 

An  atheist  clean. 
Than  under  gospel  colours  hid  be 

Just  for  a  screen. 

An  honest  man  may  like  a  glass. 
An  honest  man  may  like  a  lass. 
But  mean  revenge,  an'  malice  fause 

He'll  still  disdain, 
An'  then  cry  zeal  for  gospel  laws, 

Like  some  we  ken. 

They  take  religion  in  their  mouth ; 
They  talk  o'  mercy,  grace,  an'  truth. 
For  what  ? — to  gie  their  malice  skouth 

On  some  puir  wight. 
An'  hunt  him  down,  owre  right  and  ruth. 

To  ruin  straight. 

All  hail.  Religion  !  maid  divine ! 
Pardon  a  muse  sac  mean  as  mine, 
Who  in  her  rough  imperfect  lino 

Thus  daurs  to  name  thee  ; 
To  stigmatise  false  friends  of  thine 

Can  ne'er  defame  theo. 

Tho'  l)I()tch't  and  foul  wi'  moiiy  a  stain, 

An'  far  unworthy  of  thy  train. 

With  trembling  voice  I  tunc  ray  strain, 

To  join  with  those 
Who  k)ldly  dare  thy  cause  maintain 

In  spite  of  foes : 
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In  spite  o'  crowds,  in  spite  o'  mobs, 
In  spite  o'  undermining  jobs, 
In  spite  o'  dark  banditti  stabs 

At  worth  an'  merit, 
By  scoundrels,  even  wi'  holy  robes. 

But  hellish  spirit. 


0  Ayr !  my  dear,  my  native  ground. 
Within  thy  presbyterial  bound 
A  candid  liberal  band  is  found 

Of  public  teachers. 
As  men,  as  christians  too,  renown'd, 

An'  manly  preachers. 


Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  nam'd  ; 

Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  fam'd ; 

An'  some,  by  whom  your  doctrine's  blam'd 

(Which  gies  you  honour) 
Even,  sir,  by  them  your  heart's  esteem'd. 

An'  winning  manner. 


Pardon  this  freedom  I  have  ta'en. 
An'  if  impertinent  I've  been. 
Impute  it  not,  good  sir,  in  ane 

Whase  heart  ne'er  wrang'd  ye. 
But  to  his  utmost  would  befriend 

Ought  that  belang'd  ye. 
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SECOND    EPISTLE   TO    DAVIE 
Second  Epistle  to  Davie.^ 

A   BROTHER  POET. 

AuLD  Neibour, 

I'm  three  times  doubly  o'er  your  debtor, 
For  your  auld-farrant,*  frien'ly  letter ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say't,  I  doubt  ye  flatter, 

Ye  speak  sae  fair ; 
For  my  puir,  silly,  rhymin  clatter 

Some  less  maun  sair.'' 

Hale  be  your  heart,  hale  be  your  fiddle, 
Lang  may  your  elbuck^  jink  an'  diddle. 
To  cheer  you  thro'  the  weary  widdle^ 

0'  war'ly  cares ; 
Till  bairns'  bairns  kindly  cuddle 

Your  auld  grey  hairs. 

But  Davie,  lad,  I'm  red  ye're  glaikit*^ ; 
I'm  tauld  the  muse  ye  hae  negleckit ; 
An'  gif  it's  sae,  ye  sud  be  lickit^ 

Until  ye  fyke  ^'; 
Sic  haun's  as  you  sud  ne'er  be  faikit,*" 

Be  hain't'  wha  like. 

For  me,  I'm  on  Paniassus  brink, 

Rivin^  the  words  to  gar  them  clink  ; 

Whiles  dazed  wi'  love,  whiles  dazed  wi'  drink, 

Wi'  jads  or  masons  ; 
An'  whiles,  but  aye  owre  late,  I  think 

Brnw  s()]>or  h'ssons. 

Of  a'  the  thoughtless  sons  o'  man, 
Commen'  to  nic  the  bardie  clan ; 

•  old-fAflhioiKxl,  piiwky.         '•  sfrvo,  "  oll)ow.  '•  gtniffplo. 

•  afraid  you'ro  fooluh.  '  bouton.  «  fiiljfot  •'  dij»i>on.Ho<l  with. 

'  MTvd  up.  i  tooring. 

>  Anothar  proof  of  Burn^s  modoety.  Hilliir  printod  thiH  in  <ui  o<lition  of 

Darie  ia  "  a  brotlMr  poet "  1  hlit  own  itoems,  1789. 
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Except  it  be  some  idle  plan 

O'  rhymin  clink, 

The  devil  haet/ — that  I  sud  ban — 
They  ever  think. 

Nae  thought,  nae  view,  nae  scheme  o'  livin, 
Nae  cares  to  gie  us  joy  or  grievin, 
But  just  the  pouchie  put  the  neive  in, 

An'  while  ought's  there, 
Then,  hiltie,  skiltie,  we  gae  scrievin,^ 

An'  fash°  nae  mair. 

Leeze  me  on*^  rhyme !  it's  aye  a  treasure. 
My  chief,  amaist  my  only  pleasure ; 
At  hame,  a-fiel',  at  wark,  or  leisure, 

The  muse,  poor  hizzie ! 
Tho'  rough  an'  raploch®  be  her  measure. 

She's  seldom  lazy. 

Hand  to  the  muse,  my  daintie  Davie : 
The  warl'  may  play  you  mony  a  shavie* ; 
But  for  the  muse,  she'll  never  leave  ye, 

Tho'  e'er  sae  puir, 
Na,  even  tho'  limpin  wi'  the  spavie 

Frae  door  to  door. 


Song. — Young  Peggy  Blooms.^ 

Tune— "Loch  Eroch-side." 

Young  Peggy  blooms  our  boniest  lass. 

Her  blush  is  like  the  morning. 
The  rosy  dawn,  the  springing  grass. 

With  early  gems  adorning. 

»  never  a  bit.  ^  belter  skelter  we  go  careering.  '^  trouble. 

'*  commend  me  to.    ^  coarse.  f  trick. 

1  Peggy  was  a  Miss  Kennedy,  a  kins-  youth,"  and  was  unfortunate  in  a  life 
woman  of  Gavin  Hamilton's  wife.  She  closed  by  an  early  death.  (Chambers, ) 
did  not  marry  "  the  highly  favoured 
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Her  eyes  outshine  the  radiant  beams 
That  gild  the  passing  shower, 

And  glitter  o'er  the  crystal  streams, 
And  cheer  each  freshening  flower. 


Her  lips,  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dye  has  graced  them  ; 
They  charm  th'  admiring  gazer's  sight. 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them ; 
Her  smile  is  as  the  evening  mild, 

AVhen  feather'd  pairs  are  courting. 
And  little  lambkins  wanton  wild, 

In  playful  bands  disporting. 


Were  Fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe. 

Such  sweetness  would  relent  her ; 
As  blooming  spring  unbends  the  brow 

Of  surly  savage  Winter. 
Detraction's  eye  no  aim  can  gain, 

Her  winning  pow'rs  to  lessen  ; 
And  fretful  Envy  grins  in  vain 

The  poison'd  tooth  to  fasten. 


Ye  Pow'rs  of  Honour,  Love,  and  Truth, 

From  ev'ry  ill  defend  her ! 
Inspire  the  highly-favour'd  youth 

The  destinies  intend  her : 
Still  fan  the  sweet  connubial  flame 

Responsive  in  each  bosom  ; 
And  bless  the  dear  j)arental  name 

With  many  a  filial  blossom. 


Ill 


HER    FLOWING    LOCKS 


Song — Farewell  to  Ballochmyle.^ 

The  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen, 

The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lee, 
Nae  lav'rock  sang  on  hillock  green. 

But  nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while ; 
And  aye  the  wild- wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers. 

Again  yell  flourish  fresh  and  fair  ; 
Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  with'ring  bowers. 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air. 
But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 

Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile  ; 
Fareweel  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr, 

Fareweel,  fareweel !  sweet  Ballochmyle ! 


Fragment — Her  Flowing  Locks." 

Her  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing, 
Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  hing  ; 
How  sweet  unto  that  breast  to  cling. 
And  round  that  neck  entwine  her ! 


Her  lips  are  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
0,  what  a  feast  her  bonie  mou' ! 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestial  hue, 
A  crimson  still  diviner ! 

1  Maria  is  Miss  Whitefoord,  daughter  2  if  Miss  Whitefoord  is  the  heroine, 

of  Whitefoord  of  Ballochmyle,  who  was  she  may  well  have  admired  the  audacity 

ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  Ayr  Bank,  of  the  singer. 
referred  to  in  St  Ronan's  Well. 
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Halloween.^ 

The  following  poem  will,  by  many  readers,  be  well  enough  understood ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and 
traditions  of  the  country  where  the  scene  is  cast,  notes  are  added,  to  give 
gome  account  of  the  principal  charms  and  spells  of  that  night,  so  big  with 
prophecy  to  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  passion  of  prying 
into  futurity  makes  a  striking  part  of  the  history  of  human  nature  in  its 
rude  state,  in  all  ages  and  nations  ;  and  it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  a 
philosophic  mind,  u  any  such  honour  the  author  with  a  perusal,  to  see  the 
remains  of  it  among  the  more  unenlightened  in  our  own. 

*'  Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art." 

Goldsmith. 

Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light 

On  Cassilis  Downans^  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays,*  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance  ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  rout  is  ta'en, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 
There,  up  the  Cove,^  to  stray  an'  rove, 

Amang  the  rocks  and  streams 

To  sport  that  night : 

Amang  the  bonie  winding  banks, 

Where  Doon  rins,  wimplin,  clear ; 
Where  Bruce  *  ance  rul'd  the  martial  ranks, 

An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear ; 

»  loae. 

This  maaterpioc«  of  humorous  folk-  -  Certain    little,    romantic,     rocky, 

lore  is  a  gom  of  the  Kilmarnock  Edition  ^oen  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood   of 

(1786.)    iTio  old  sports  are  still,  as  far  the  anciont  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cos- 

as  burning  nuts  goes,  practiced  in  the  Milis.  — /i. /i. 

nursery.     Tboso   "  remains  of  Gontil-  *  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean  houso, 

ism  "  survived  Kirk  consuros,  but  were,  ciillod  the  Cove  of  Coloan  ;  which,  as 

for  the  mo8t  part,  destroyed   by  on-  well  as  Cassilis  Downons,  is  famed,  in 

lightenmont  country  stoiy,   for  being  a  favourite 

1  Ts   DioiiL'ht   to   bo   a    night    when  haunt  of  faines. — R.B, 

wit                   '  ,    and    other    mischief-  ^  The  famous  family  of  that  name, 

ma;..                  ^  »ro  al>roa»l    on    thoir  the  ancestors  of    liuUKitT,    the    groat 

bonoiui  I                          '           I  ticularly  doliveror  of  his  country,    were  Earls 

those  ai                                      ios,  are  of  Carrick. -/f.^. 
MdA  on  V                                  I  grand 
onniTorsat^. —H.  B. 
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Some  merry,  friendly,  countra-folks 

Together  did  convene, 
To  burn  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks, 

An'  hand  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 

The  lasses  feat,^  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw^  than  when  they're  fine  ; 
Their  faces  blythe,  fu'  sweetly  kythe,^ 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin' : 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs^ 

Weel-knotted  on  their  garten ; 
Some  unco  blate,^  an'  some  wi'  gabs* 

Gar  lasses'  hearts  gang  startin 

Whiles  fast  at  night. 

Then,  first  an'  foremost,  thro'  the  kail. 

Their  stocks  ^  maun  a'  be  sought  ance ; 
They  steek^  their  een,  and  grape  an'  wale^ 

For  muckle  anes,  an'  straught  anes. 
Poor  hav'reP  WHl  fell  affthe  drift. 

An'  wandered  thro'  the  ^  bow-kail,' 
An  pou't  for  want  o'  better  shift 

A  runt,  was  like  a  sow-tail 

Sae  bow't  that  night. 

Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or  nane, 
They  roar  an'  cry  a'  throw'ther  J ; 

» trim.  ^  handsome.      ^  show.  ^  love-knots.       ^  bashful. 

'  mouths.        s  shut.  ^  choose.         '  foolish.  J  through  other. 

1  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  "custock,"  that  is,  the  heart  of  the 
is,  pulling  each  a  "stock,"  or  plant  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural 
of  kail.  They  must  go  out,  hand  in  temper  and  disposition.  Lastly,  the 
hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordi- 
first  they  meet  with  :  its  being  big  or  nary  appellation,  the  "runts,"  are 
little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  the  door ;  and  the  Christian  names  of 
object  of  all  their  spells— the  husband  the  people  whom  chance  brings  into 
or  wife.  If  any  "yird,"  or  earth,  the  house  are,  according  to  the  prior- 
stick  to  the  root,  that  is  "tocher,"  ity  of  placing  the  "runts,"  the  names 
or   fortune ;    and    the    taste    of    the  in  question. — Ji.B. 


HALLOWEEN 

The  vera  wee-things,  toddlin,  rin, 
Wi'  stocks  out  owre  their  shoiither  : 

An'  gif  the  custock's  sweet  or  sour, 
Wi'  joctelegs^  they  taste  them  ; 

Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 
Wi'  cannie*^  care,  they've  plac'd  them 
To  lie  that  night. 


The  lassies  staw°  frae  'mang  them  a', 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  corn  ;  ^ 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn  : 
He  grippit  Nelly  hard  and  fast : 

Loud  skirl 'd^^  a'  the  lasses  ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost, 

Whan  kiutlin^  in  the  fause-house  ^ 
Wi'  him  that  night. 


The  auld  guid-wife's  weel-hoordit  nits  ^ 

Are  round  an'  round  divided, 
An'  mony  lads  an'  lasses'  fates 

Are  there  tliat  night  decided : 
Some  kindle  couthie  ^  side  by  side, 

And  bum  thegither  trimly  ; 
Some  start  awa  wi'  saucy  pride, 

An'  jump  out  owre  the  chimlie 
Fu'  high  that  night. 

» knires.  ''  cautious.  "  stole. 

*•  Mreamed.  "  cuddling.  '  loving. 

>  Thinr  eo  to  the  barnyard,  and  pull  stack,  with  an  opening  in  the  side  which 

each,  at  tnree  Mveral  Umes,  a  stalk  of  is  fairest  ox|)08od  to  the  wind  :  this  ho 

oatfl.      If    the  third  stalk  wants    the  calls  a  "  fauso-houso." — H.B. 

"top-pickle,"  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  •■•  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  farourite 

top  of  th<     '   "     "     party  in  (juoHtion  ('             ""                 *'     '    l.mdlassto 

wfll  oomi                     nago-wd  anything  .    lay  thoni 

but  IV  III                /  1                                                 tli.'v  Ituni 

uura  is  in  a  doubtful  '  iliur,  or  >t                  '  -side 

itn*                    ^  too  groan  or  wet,  the  i,  thuc«>un«                     r  the 


,  bv  maaiMof  old  timlxjr,       kmim mi.  will  \h\     /,'  /, 
a  uurgo 


fto.,  makow  a  largo  apartnont  in  his 
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Jean  slips  in  twa,  wi'  tentie^  e'e  ; 

Wha  'twas,  she  wadna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jock,  an'  this  is  me. 

She  says  in  to  hersel': 
He  bleez'd  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him. 

As  they  wad  never  mair  part : 
Till  fufF !  he  started  up  the  lum,^^ 

An'  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 
To  see't  that  night. 


Poor  Willie,  wi'  his  bow-kail  runt. 

Was  brunt  wi'  primsie^  Mallie ; 
An'  Mary,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt,^ 

To  be  compar'd  to  Willie  : 
Mall's  nit  lap  out,  wi'  pridefu'  fling. 

An'  her  ain  fit,  it  brunt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  and  swore  byjing, 

'Twas  just  the  way  he  wanted 
To  be  that  night. 


Nell  had  the  fause-house  in  her  min', 

She  pits  hersel  an'  Rob  in  ; 
In  loving  bleeze  they  sweetly  join, 

Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin : 
Nell's  heart  was  dancin  at  the  view ; 

She  whisper'd  Rob  to  leuk  for't : 
Rob,  stownlins,  prie'd®  her  bonie  mou', 

Fu'  cozie  in  the  neuk*  for't, 

Unseen  that  night. 


But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs. 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell  ; 
She  lea'es  them  gashin^  at  their  cracks,^ 

An'  slips  out-by  hersel' ; 

•*  watchful.  ^  chimney.  ^  demure.  ^  pet. 

e  stealthily  tasted.     ^  corner.  ^  conversing.  ^  talks. 
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She  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taks, 

An*  for  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
An'  darkUns  grapit  for  the  banks,* 

And  in  the  blue-clue  ^  throws  then. 
Right  fear't  that  night. 

An*  ay  she  win't,^  an'  ay  she  swat — 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin^ ; 
Till  something  held  within  the  pat, 

Good  L — d !  but  she  was  quaukin  ! 
But  whether  'twas  the  deil  himsel. 

Or  whether  'twas  a  bauk-en', 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  BeU, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night. 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says, 

"  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  ? 
I'll  eat  the  apple  at  the  gla.ss,- 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie  :  " 
She  fuff 't^  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt,** 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin, 
She  notic't  na  an  aizle'  bmnt 

Her  braw,  new,  worset  apron 

Out  thro'  that  night. 

"  Ye  Httle  skclpie-linnner's-face ! 

I  daur  you  try  sic  sportin, 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place, 

For  him  to  spae^'  your  fortune  : 

•  beanM.  '•  wound.  •-'  trifling.  '  puffod. 

•  deal  of  Htnoko.  '  h(jt  cimlor.  «  foretell. 

*  Wboorer  wonl.l,  with  gucceBH,  try  miming  tho  christian  and  Nurnanio  of 

thin  upell,  II                    V  olxwrve  thoMo  your  future  Hpouso.—/^. /i. 

(liroctionH  :                        U  alono,  to  tho  '-*  Take  a  camllu  and  ro  ftJon©  to  a 

kiln,    and    <i.wNiiii;-     ilirc)W    into    tho  lookin^;-^;l^u<s :  oat  an  apple  lK>foro  it, 

••pot"  a  duo  of  hluo  yam  ;  wind  it  in  and   mmxo  tra<liti«)U.s  wiy   yon   .Hljouhi 

a  now  duo  <»ir  tho  old  cmo  ;  and,  t«)-  conil'  ynnr  linir  nil  tho  tinut ;  tl»«  face 

w.tr.h    Mic    l.itt.r  <-ii.|,   t^Minctliintf  will  i>f  \                                'iijMinion,  ti>  U,  will 

IidI'I     tho     1hr<M'l:     'hiii.iii-i,      **  Wha  Ikj                                     :m  if  poopinjf  ovor 

hjiiidn?"   I.*!.,  who  hold*i  f  and  answer  ••■■•                                 ' 
will  \)4i  returned  from  tho  kiln-pot,  by 
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Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  mony  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright, 

An'  liv'd  an'  died  deleerit,* 
On  sic  a  night. 

"Ae  hairst^  afore  the  Sherra-moor, 

I  mind 't  as  weel's  yestreen — 
I  was  a  gilpey^  then,  I'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fifteen : 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat. 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 
An'  aye  a  rantin  kirn^  we  gat, 

An'  just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night. 

"Our  stibble-rig^  was  Rab  M^Graen, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow  ; 
His  sin  ^  gat  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean, 

That  lived  in  Achmacalla : 
He  gat  hemp-seed,^  I  mind  it  weel, 

An'  he  made  unco  light  o't ; 
But  mony  a  day  was  by^  himsel', 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night." 

Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 

An'  he  swoor  by  his  conscience. 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck ; 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense  : 

*  delirious.  ^  harvest.  <=  young  girl.  '^  merry  harvest-home. 

«  leading  reaper.  '  son.  »  beside. 

1  Steal  out,  unperceived,  and  sow  a  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appear- 

handful   of    hemp-seed,    harrowing    it  ance   of   the    person   invoked,    in   the 

with  anything   you  can   conveniently  attitude  of  pulling  hemp.      Some  tra- 

draw  after    you.       Eepeat    now    and  ditions  say,  "  Come  after  me  and  shaw 

then — "  Hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee,  hemp-  thee,"  that  is,  show  thyself  ;  in  which 

seed,  I  saw  thee  ;  and  him  (or  her)  that  case,  it  simply  appears.     Others  omit 

is  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after  me  the  harrowing,  and  say,  "Come  after 

and  pou  thee. "    Look  over  your  left  me  and  harrow  thee. " — M.  B. 
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The  auld  giiidman  raught*  down  the  pock, 

An'  out  a  handfu'  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'niang  the  folk, 

Sometime  when  nae  ane  see'd  him. 
An'  try't  that  night 


He  marches  thro'  amang  the  stacks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  sturtin  ^ ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An'  haurls^  at  his  curpin^: 
And  ev'ry  now  an'  then,  he  says, 

"  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee, 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass 

Come  after  me,  an'  draw  thee 
As  fast  this  night." 

He  whistl'd  up  *  Lord  Lennox'  March,' 

To  keep  his  courage  cheery ; 
Altho'  his  hair  began  to  arch. 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie  ^ : 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak, 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle' ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek,*"' 

An'  tumbled  wi'  a  wintle^ 

Out-owre  that  night. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout. 

In  drcadfu'  desperation ! 
An'  young  an'  auld  come  rinnin  out, 

An'  hear  the  sad  narration : 
He  Hwoor  'twas  hiltliin'  Jean  M'Craw, 

Or  crouchieJ  M(MTan  llunipliie — 
Till  stop !  she  trotted  thro'  tlicni  a' ; 

And  \\li:»  wjis  it  but  gruinphie'* 
Astecr  tliat  night  ? 

reachwi.  '» frij^htod.  IraKH.  •*  cnipiJor. 

•oared  and  timid.       '  groan  amh  poop.  i*  stagger. 

'limping.  icrook-li  1.  .1.  •«  tho  pig. 
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Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  gaen, 

To  winn  three  weehts  o'  naething ;  ^ 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane, 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in  : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle^  nits, 

An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples. 
To  watch,  while  for  the  barn  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tarn  Kipples 
That  vera  night. 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw,^ 

An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures ; 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'. 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters : 
A  ratton^  rattl'd  up  the  wa', 

An'  she  cry'd  L— d  preserve  her ! 
An'  ran  thro'  midden-hole  an'  a'. 

An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  and  fervour, 
Fu'  fast  that  night. 

They  hoy't"*  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice ; 

They  hecht^  him  some  fine  braw  ane ; 
It  chanc'd  the  stack  he  faddom't  thrice  ^ 

Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawin^: 
He  taks  a  swirlie^'  auld  moss-oak 

For  some  black,  grousome  carlin ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,^  an'  drew  a  stroke. 

Till  skin  in  blypes^  cam  haurlin-i 

Afl"s  nieves  that  night. 

a  few.  b  quiet  twist.  « rat.  '^  urged. 

•=  promised,  ^  twisting.  s  knotty.  ^  let  out  an  oath. 

>  shreds.  J  tearing. 

1  This  charm  must  likewise  be  per-  third  time,  an  apparition  will  pass 
formed  unperceived  and  alone.  You  through  the  bam,  in  at  the  windy- 
go  to  the  barn,  and  open  both  doors,  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both 
taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible  ;  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appear- 
f  or  there  is  danger  that  the  being  about  ance  or  retinue,  marking  the  employ- 
to  appear  may  shut  the  doors,  and  do  ment  or  station  in  life. — R.B. 
you  some  mischief.  Then  take  that  2  Take  an  opportvmity  of  going  un- 
instrument  used  in  winnowing  the  corn,  noticed  to  a  "  bear-stack,"  and  fathom 
which  in  our  country  dialect  we  call  a  it  three  times  round.  The  last  fathom 
"wecht,"  and  go  through  all  the  atti-  of  the  last  time,  you  will  catch  in  your 
tudes  of  letting  down  corn  against  the  arms  the  appearance  of  your  future 
wind.     Eepeat  it  three  times,  and  the  conjugal  yoke-fellow. — Ii.B. 
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A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was, 

As  cantie*  as  a  kittlen ; 
But  och !  that  night,  aniang  the  shaws,*' 

She  gat  a  fearfii'  settlin ! 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn. 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin  ^ ; 
Wiare  three  lairds'  lan's  met  at  a  burn,^ 

To  dip  her  left  sark-sleeve  in. 

Was  bent  that  night. 


Whiles  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  plays. 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whiles  round  a  rocky  scar**  it  strays, 

Whiles  in  a  wiel*^  it  dimpl't; 
Whiles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickerin,  dancin  dazzle  ; 
Whiles  cookit^  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel 

Unseen  that  night. 


Aniang  the  brachens,^'  on  the  brae, 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey,*^ 

Gat  up  an'  ga'e  a  croon '  : 
Poor  Lcezie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hooP 

Near  lav'rock-hcight*'  she  jumpit, 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

(Jut-owre  the  lugs  she  plum])it, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  night. 


Hvoiy. 

•"  carcoriiiK- 

'  l.;ink. 

eddy. 

'  hi' I.                     K  fonw. 

•'  unhoused  youn^  cow 

'  moan. 

J  loapt  out  of  itM  COM). 

''  as  high  an  iho  lark. 

'  You  go  out,  one  or  more  (for  tbiK  dry.     IJo  awak«»  and,  Koinctiino  near 

in  a  micM  Rpull),  f<>  n  mouLIi   nmniiur  iiii<1iinrtif .   an  a|if>aritioii,    hnvin^r   tb« 

"prin^;,  or  riv;  ro   of    tho    ^'Huui    object   in 

land*  moot,"  .ill  coniu  and  tunt  the  hIouvc, 

hIoovo.     Go  Ui  iM<i  III  NiKiit  ui  II  iin.-,  .1.^  It  to  «ii-y  tho  other  .side  nf  it      /^  li. 
and  hang  your  wut  hIuovu  l>ofuro  it  to 
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TO   A   MOUSE 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane, 

The  higgles  ^  three  are  ranged ; 
An'  ev'ry  time  great  care  is  ta'en 

To  see  them  duly  changed  : 
Auld  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  joys 

Sin'  Mar's-year  did  desire. 
Because  he  gat  the  toom*  dish  thrice, 

He  heav'd  them  on  the  fire. 

In  wrath  that  night. 

Wi'  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary ; 
And  unco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes — 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery : 
Till  butter'd  sowens,^  wi'  fragrant  lunt,^ 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin^ ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt,^ 

They  parted  aiF  careerin 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 


To  a  Mouse.^ 

ON  TURNING  HER  UP  IN  HER  NEST  WITH  THE  PLOUGH, 
NOVEMBER  1785. 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle® ! 

*  empty.        ^  steam.        ^  mouths  in  motion.        '^  liquor.        «  hasty  scamper. 

1  Take  three  dishes,  put  clean  water  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  is 

in   one,   foul  water    in    another,    and  altered. — H.  B. 

leave  the   third    empty  ;    blindfold  a  2  gowens,  with  butter  instead  of  milk 

person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  to    them,    is    always    the    Halloween 

where  the  dishes  are  ranged  ;   he  (or  Supper. — R.  B. 

she)  dips  the  left  hand :  if  by  chance  •        ^  The  date,  November  1785,  is  the 

in  the  clean  water,  the  future  (husband  poet's.     There   is  no  more    beautiful 

or)  wife  will  come  to  the  bar  of  matri-  example  of  sympathy  with  the  beasts, 

mony  a  maid :  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow ;  even  in  the    poetry  of    Burns.      His 

if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  foretells,  with  brother  Gilbert  could  point  out   the 

equal   certainty^   no  marriage  at  all.  place  where  the  mouse  was  unhoused 

It  is  repeated  three  times,  and  every  and  made  immortal  on  the  spot. 
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I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattle !  * 

Tm  tnily  sorry  man's  dominion, 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-born  companion, 

An'  fellow-mortal  I 

I  doubt  na,  whiles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live ! 
A  daimen  icker''  in  a  thrave^ 

'S  a  sma'  request ; 
I'll  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave,^ 

An'  never  miss't ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
It's  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big^  a  new  ane, 

0'  foggage  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell '  an'  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste. 
An*  weary  winter  comin  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell — 
Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

Tliat  wee  bit  heap  o*  leaves  an'  stibblc, 
lias  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But*»'  house  or  hald,'' 
To  thole'  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreuch^  cauld! 

•  tilough-Htick.         ''  occoMional  uar.       *■  two  Htooks  (24  shoayes).       ^  rest 

•  tHuld.  '  xharp.  « without.  *•  home. 

'  Huflfor.  i  hoar-front. 
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EPITAPH   ON    JOHN   DOVE 

But  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain ; 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  agley,* 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For  promis'd  joy ! 


Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee  : 
But  och  !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e, 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear ! 


Epitaph  on  John  Dove,  Innkeeper.^ 

Here  lies  Johnie  Pigeon ; 
What  was  his  religion 

Whae'er  desires  to  ken. 
To  some  other  warl' 
Maun  follow  the  carl. 

For  here  Johnie  Pigeon  had  nane ! 


Strong  ale  was  ablution. 
Small  beer  persecution, 

A  dram  was  memento  mori  ; 
But  a  full-flowing  bowl 
Was  the  saving  his  soul. 

And  port  was  celestial  glory. 

K  go  oft  awry. 
1  He  kept  the  Whitefoord  Arms,  in  Mauchline,  where  a  Bachelor's  Club  met. 
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Epitaph  for  James  Smith.^ 

Lament  him,  Maucliline  husbands  a', 

He  aften  did  assist  ye ; 
For  had  ye  staid  hale  weeks  awa, 

Your  wives  they  ne'er  had  miss'd  ye. 


Ye  Mauchline  bairns,  as  on  ye  press 
To  school  in  bands  thegither, 

O  tread  ye  lightly  on  his  grass, — 
Perhaps  he  was  your  father  ! 


Adam  Armour  s  Prayer.^ 

GuDE  pity  me,  because  I'm  little ! 
For  though  I  am  an  elf  o'  mettle, 
An'  can,  like  ony  wabster's"  shuttle, 

Jink  there  or  here, 
Yet,  scarce  as  lang's  a  gude  kail-whittle,'' 

I'm  unco  queer. 


An*  now  Thou  kens  our  waefu'  case ; 
For  Geodie's  jurr*^  we're  in  disgrace. 
Because  we  stang'd^  her  through  the  place, 

An'  hurt  her  spleuchan*' ; 
For  whilk  we  daurna  show  our  face 

Within  the  clachan.' 

•  wotivor'H.  '*  cftbbji^e-knifo.  ''  Horvant  (journey-woman). 

'^  earned  on  ii  jxilo.         "  a  Hpormn  or  purwo.  '  village. 

1  Ue  wofl  a  momlwr  of  the  Club,  and       some  piece  of  ruatic  lynch-law.     Bums 
in  deneritied  an  a  clovur  little  fellow.  never  imbliahod   those  recreations  of 

'-'  Adam  Armour  wai»  concerned    in       the  CIud. 
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An'  now  we're  dern'd^  in  dens  and  hollows, 
And  hunted,  as  was  William  Wallace, 
Wi'  constables — thae  blackguard  fallows, 

An'  sodgers  baith ; 
But  Gude  preserve  us  frae  the  gallows, 

That  shamefu'  death ! 

Auld  grim  black-bearded  Geordie's  sel' — 
O  shake  him  owre  the  mouth  o'  hell ! 
There  let  him  hing,  an'  roar,  an'  yell 

Wi'  hideous  din, 
And  if  he  offers  to  rebel. 

Then  heave  him  in. 


When  Death  comes  in  wi'  glimmerin  blink, 
An'  tips  auld  drucken  Nanse  ^  the  wink, 
May  Sautan  gie  her  doup^  a  clink 

Within  his  yett,° 
An'  fill  her  up  wi'  brimstone  drink, 

Red-reekin  het. 


Though  Jock  an'  hav'rel*^  Jean  ^  are  merry — 
Some  devil  seize  them  in  a  hurry. 
An'  waft  them  in  th'  infernal  wherry 

Straught  through  the  lake, 
An'  gie  their  hides  a  noble  curry 

Wi'  oil  of  aik^! 


As  for  the  jurr — puir  worthless  body ! 
She's  got  mischief  enough  already  ; 
Wi'  stanged  hips,  and  buttocks  bluidy. 

She's  sufFer'd  sair ; 
But,  may  she  wintle  in  a  woody,* 

If  she  wh — e  mair ! 

a  hid.  ^  posteriors.  <=  gate.  ^  silly 

e  oak  {i.e.,  with  a  cudgel.)  ^  wriggle  in  a  halter. 

1  Geordie's  wife.  2  Geordie's  son  and  daughter. 
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The  Jolly  Beggars. — A  Cantata.^ 

Recitativo, 
When  lyart*  leaves  bestrow  the  yird,*' 
Or  wavering  like  the  bauckie-bird,- 

Bedim  cauld  Boreas'  blast ; 
When  hailstaues  drive  wi'  bitter  skyte,*^ 
And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 

In  hoary  cranreuch^  drest  ; 
Ae  night  at  e'en  a  merry  core 
0'  randie,  gangrel^  bodies, 
In  Poosie-Nansie's  held  the  splore, 
To  drink  their  orra  duddies* ; 
Wi'  quaffing  an'  laughing, 

They  ranted  an'  they  sang, 
Wi'  jumping  an'  thumping, 
The  vera  girdle^  rang. 

First,  neist  the  fire,  in  auld  red  rags, 
Ane  sat,  weel  brac'd  wi'  mealy  bags. 

And  knapsack  a'  in  order  ; 
His  doxy  lay  within  his  arm ; 
Wi'  usquebae'*  an'  blankets  warm 

She  blinkit  on  her  sodger ; 
An'  aye  he  gies  the  tozie^  drab 

The  tither  skclpin^  kiss, 
While  she  held  up  her  greedy  gab. 

Just  like  an  aumous  ^  dish  ; 

*  hoary.  •»  earth.  "  slap.  ''  hoar-frost. 

•  rocklcs«,  vagrant.  '  suporfluouB  rags,     *  baking-plate  (hung  from  tho  roof). 
»» whwky.  '  muddled.  •*  smjujking.  ''  alms. 

>  Tbw    immortal    jKHjm    was    partly  than  I."    Tho  whole  MS.  has  wandorofl 

given  in   manuscript    hy   Bums,    "as  to  tho  Azores,  to  Nova  Scotia,  ami  homo 

rich  men  give  v.                 i  it  for  their  again.   <                  -las).   Partof  Tonny- 

gift«,"   to    one                          in    whoso  son's    1                      '  is  clearly  inspired 

company,  in  17.  ,   d  watcho«l  a       by  thi     It  is  ehamctoristic 

fuMtival    of    vagrom    men.      In    1703,  of  HurnK  that  be  neither  publishod  nor 

Hurmt  hsxA.  forgotton  tho  Cantata,  and  took  any  paiuH  t^>  wcnro  tho  future  of 

kept  no  copy.     Shake»j>oaro  was   not  this  oxtniori                   ><,  first  i)rintod 

more    rogardloss    of    his   works.     Tho  in  17i>9,  by                       I   Moiklo,  with- 

reiit  of  the  mannwcrint  wan  nrosonto*!  out  Kichmou       ,          a.  addo<l  in  1801 

by   Humfl  to  a   Mr  David   W<HHlbiirn,  by  Thomas  Stewart. 

without  Richmond's  pjirt,   which  h/is  J  Tho  ohl  Scotch  name  for  tho  Bat. 

boon    mldoil  —  it    runs    from    "  I'oor  — ii.  U. 
Merry-Andrew "  to  "ho'ii  far   daftor 
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Ilk  smack  still  did  crack  still, 
Just  like  a  cadger's*  whip  ; 

Then  staggering  an'  swaggering 
He  roar'd  this  ditty  up — 


Air, 

Tune — "  Soldier's  Joy." 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars  who  have  been  in  many  wars, 
And  show  my  cuts  and  scars  wherever  I  come ; 

This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  that  other  in  a  trench, 
When  welcoming  the  French  at  the  sound  of  the  drum, 
Lai  de  daudle,  &c. 

My  prenticeship  I  past  where  my  leader  breath'd  his  last, 
When  the  bloody  die  was  cast  on  the  heights  of  Abram  :  ^ 

And  I  served  out  my  trade  when  the  gallant  game  was  play'd. 
And  the  Moro  ^  low  was  laid  at  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

I  lastly  was  with  Curtis  among  the  floating  batt'ries,^ 
And  there  I  left  for  witness  an  arm  and  a  limb  ; 

Yet  let  my  country  need  me,  with  Elliot  *  to  head  me, 
I'd  clatter  on  my  stumps  at  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

And  now  tho'  I  must  beg,  with  a  wooden  arm  and  leg, 
And  many  a  tatter'd  rag  hanging  over  my  bum, 

I'm  as  happy  with  my  wallet,  my  bottle  and  my  callet. 
As  when  I  used  in  scarlet  to  follow  a  drum. 

What  tho',  with  hoary  locks,  I  must  stand  the  winter  shocks, 
Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks  oftentimes  for  a  home, 

When  the  tother  bag  I  sell,  and  the  tother  bottle  tell, 
I  could  meet  a  troop  of  hell,  at  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

»  hawker's. 

1  The    battle-ground     in    front    of  3  At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1762. 

Quebec,  where  Wolfe  fell  victoriously,  *  (j.    a.    Elliot    (Lord    Heathfield), 

September  1759.  who  defended]  Gibraltar  during  three 

^  El  Moro  was  the  castle  that  de-  years, 
fended  the  harbour  of  Bt  lago. 
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Recitativo, 

He  ended ;  and  the  kebars*  sheuk, 

Aboon  the  chorus  roar ; 
While  frighted  rattons''  backward  leuk, 

An'  seek  the  benmost  bore  :^ 
A  fairy  fiddler  fme  the  neuk, 

He  skirl'd'^  out,  encore  ! 
But  up  arose  the  martial  chuck, 

An*  laid  the  loud  uproar. 

Air, 

Tune — "Sodger  Laddie." 

I  once  was  a  maid,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  when, 
And  still  my  delight  is  in  proper  young  men : 
Some  one  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  my  daddie, 
No  wonder  I'm  fond  of  a  sodgcr  laddie. 

Sing,  lal  de  lal,  &c. 

The  first  of  my  loves  was  a  swaggering  blade. 
To  rattle  the  thundering  drum  was  his  trade ; 
His  leg  was  so  tight,  and  his  cheek  was  so  ruddy. 
Transported  1  was  with  my  sodger  laddie. 

But  the  godly  old  chaplain  left  him  in  the  lurch ; 
The  sword  I  forsook  for  the  sake  of  the  church  : 
He  ventur'd  the  soul,  and  I  risked  the  body, 
'Twas  then  I  proved  false  to  my  sodger  laddie. 

Full  soon  1  grew  sick  of  my  sanctified  sot, 
The  reghnent  at  large  for  a  husband  1  got ; 
From  the  gilded  spontoon  to  the  fife  I  was  ready, 
I  asked  no  more  but  a  sodger  laddie. 

But  the  peace  it  rcduc'd  me  to  beg  in  despair, 
Till  I  met  my  old  boy  in  a  Cunningham  fair; 
His  nigH  regimentiil,  they  fiutter'd  so  gaudy, 
My  lieart  it  rejoic'd  at  a  sodger  laddie. 

•  mftorw.  *•  niU,  •'  iiuiiunt  holo,  »*  HcnMiiuutl. 
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And  now  I  have  liv'd — I  know  not  how  long, 
And  still  I  can  join  in  a  cup  and  a  song ; 
But  whilst  with  both  hands  I  can  hold  the  glass  steady, 
Here's  to  thee,  my  hero,  my  sodger  laddie. 

Eecitativo, 

Poor  Merry-Andrew,  in  the  neuk. 

Sat  guzzling  wi'  a  tinkler-hizzie^; 
They  mind't  na  wha  the  chorus  teuk. 

Between  themselves  they  were  sae  busy  : 

At  length,  wi'  drink  an'  courting  dizzy, 
He  stoiter'd^  up  an'  made  a  face ; 

Then  turn'd  an'  laid  a  smack  on  Grizzle, 
Syne  tun'd  his  pipes  wi'  grave  grimace. 

Air, 

Tune—''  Auld  Sir  Symon." 

Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou  ; 

Sir  Knave  is  a  fool  in  a  session ; 
He's  there  but  a  prentice  I  trow, 

But  I  am  a  fool  by  profession. 

My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  beuk, 

An'  I  held  awa  to  the  school ; 
I  fear  I  my  talent  misteuk. 

But  what  will  ye  hae  of  a  fool  ? 

For  drink  I  would  venture  my  neck ; 

A  hizzie's  the  half  of  my  craft ; 
But  what  could  ye  other  expect 

Of  ane  that's  avowedly  daft  ? 

I  ance  was  tied  up  like  a  stirk,^ 

For  civilly  swearing  and  quaffin  ; 
I  ance  was  abus'd  i'  the  kirk. 

For  towsing"^  a  lass  i'  my  daffin.^ 

hussy.  ^  staggered.  ^  young  bullock.         ^  tousling.  « fun. 
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Poor  Andrew  that  tumbles  for  sport, 

Let  naebody  name  wi'  a  jeer ; 
There's  even,  I'm  tauld,  i'  the  Court 

A  tumbler  ca'd  the  Premier. 

Observ'd  ye  yon  reverend  lad 

Mak  faces  to  tickle  the  mob ; 
He  rails  at  our  mountebank  squad, — 

It's  rivalship  just  i'  the  job. 

And  now  my  conclusion  I'll  tell, 
For  faith  I'm  confoundedly  dry  ; 

The  chiel"^  that's  a  fool  for  himsel', 
Guid  L — d !  he's  far  dafter  than  I. 

Recitativor 

Then  niest  outspak  a  raucle  carlin,'' 
Wha  kent  fu'  weel  to  cleek^^  the  sterlin ; 
For  mony  a  pursie  she  had  hooked, 
An'  had  in  mony  a  well  been  douked :  ^ 
Her  love  had  been  a  Highland  laddie. 
But  weary  fa'  the  waefu'  woodie  !  ^ 
Wi'  sighs  an'  sobs  she  thus  began 
To  wail  her  braw  John  Highlandman. 

Air. 

Tune — "0  an  ye  were  dead,  Guidman." 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born, 
The  Ijalhuul  hiws  he  liekl  in  scorn ; 
But  he  still  was  faithfu'  to  his  clan. 
My  galluiit,  braw  John  Highlandman. 

ChoniH, 

Sing  hey  my  bniw  John  lliglilandman  ! 
Sing  ho  my  braw  .loliii  lliglilaii(hiiaii ! 
There's  not  a  lad  in  a'  the  Ian' 
VVoH  match  for  my  John  Highlandman. 

follow.  *'  rouijh  old  womiiQ.  "  atoal.  *>  duckod.  *  hulter. 
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With  his  phiiibeg^  an'  tartan  plaid, 
An'  guid  claymore^  down  by  his  side, 
The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan. 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Sing  hey,  &c. 

We  ranged  a'  from  Tweed  to  Spey, 
An'  liv'd  like  lords  an'  ladies  gay ; 
For  a  Lalland  face  he  feared  none, — 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Sing  hey,  &c. 

They  banish'd  him  beyond  the  sea. 
But  ere  the  bud  was  on  the  tree, 
Adown  my  cheeks  the  pearls  ran. 
Embracing  my  John  Highlandman. 

Sing  hey,  &c. 

But,  och  !  they  catch'd  him  at  the  last. 
And  bound  him  in  a  dungeon  fast : 
My  curse  upon  them  every  one. 
They've  hang'd  my  braw  John  Highlandman ! 
Sing  hey,  &c. 

And  now  a  widow,  I  must  mourn 
The  pleasures  that  will  ne'er  return  : 
No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can. 
When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman. 
Sing  hey,  &c. 


Recitativo, 

A  pigmy  scraper  wi'  his  fiddle, 

Wha  us'd  at  trystes^  an'  fairs  to  driddle.^ 

Her  strappin  limb  and  gausy^  middle 

(He  reach'd  nae  higher) 
Had  hol'd  his  heartie  like  a  riddle. 

An'  blawn't  on  fire. 

*  kilt.  ^  broadsword.  '^  markets.  ^  scrape.  ®  buxom. 
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Wi'  liand  on  liainch,''  and  npward  e'e, 
He  croon'd  his  gamut,  one,  two,  three, 
Then  in  an  arioso  key, 

The  wee  Apollo 
Set  off  wi'  allegretto  glee 

His  giga  solo. 

Air, 

Twie—'*  Whistle  owre  the  lave  o't." 

Let  me  ryke^  up  to  dight^  that  tear, 
An'  go  wi'  me  an'  be  my  dear  ; 
An'  then  your  every  care  an'  fear 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave'^  o't. 

Chorus, 

I  am  a  fiddler  to  my  trade, 
An'  a'  the  tunes  that  e'er  I  played, 
The  sweetest  still  to  wife  or  maid, 
Was  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

At  kirns  an'  weddins  we'se  be  there. 
An'  0  sae  nicely's  we  will  fare ! 
We'll  bowse  about  till  Daddie  Care 
Sing  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 
I  am,  &c. 

Sae  merrily's  the  banes  we'll  pyke,^ 
An'  sun  oursel's  about  the  dyke ; 
An'  at  our  leisure,  when  ye  like. 
We'll  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 
I  am,  &c. 

But  bless  me  wi'  your  heav'n  o'  charms, 
An'  wliile  I  kittle'  hair  on  thairms,>f 
Hunger,  cauhl,  an'  a'  sic  harms. 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 
I  am,  &c. 

•  haunch.  '■  roach.  •  wJi»o.  '  rest. 

•  pick.  '  tickle.  *  cnt-^ui. 
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Eecitativo. 

Her  charms  had  struck  a  sturdy  caird,^ 

As  weel  as  poor  gut-scraper  ; 
He  taks  the  fiddler  by  the  beard, 

An'  draws  a  roosty  rapier — 
He  swoor  by  a'  was  swearing  worth, 

To  speet^  him  like  a  pliver,^ 
Unless  he  would  from  that  time  forth 

Relinquish  her  for  ever. 

Wi'  ghastly  e'e,  poor  tweedle-dee 

Upon  his  hunkers  bended, 
An'  pray'd  for  grace  wi'  ruefu'  face. 

An'  so  the  quarrel  ended. 
But  tho'  his  little  heart  did  grieve 

When  round  the  tinkler  prest  her, 
He  feign'd  to  snirtle^  in  his  sleeve, 

When  thus  the  caird  address'd  her : 


Air, 

Time — "Clout  the  Cauldron." 

My  bonie  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  tinkler  is  my  station : 
I've  travell'd  round  all  Christian  ground 

In  this  my  occupation ; 
I've  taen  the  gold,  an'  been  enrolled 

In  many  a  noble  squadron ; 
But  vain  they  search'd  when  off  I  march'd 

To  go  an'  clout  the  cauldron. 

I've  taen  the  gold,  &c. 

Despise  that  shrimp,  that  wither'd  imp. 

With  a'  his  noise  an'  cap'rin ; 
An'  take  a  share  with  those  that  bear 

The  budget  and  the  apron ! 

tinker.  ^  spit.  °  plover,  "^  snigger. 
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And  by  that  stowp !  my  faith  an'  houp, 

And  by  that  dear  Kilbaigie,^ 
If  e'er  ye  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant, 

May  I  ne'er  weet  my  craigie.* 

And  by  that  stowp,  &c. 


Recitativo, 

The  caird  prevail'd — th'  unblushing  fair 

In  his  embraces  sunk  ; 
Partly  wi'  love  o'ercome  sae  sair. 

An'  partly  she  was  drunk : 
Sir  Violino,  with  an  air 

That  show'd  a  man  o'  spunk, 
Wish'd  unison  between  the  pair, 

An'  made  the  bottle  clunk 

To  their  health  that  night. 

But  hurchin  ^  Cupid  shot  a  shaft, 

That  play'd  a  dame  a  shavie^ — 
The  fiddler  rak'd  her,  fore  and  aft, 

Behint  the  chicken  cavie.^ 
Her  lord,  a  wight  of  Homer's  craft,^ 

Tho*  limpin  wi'  the  spavie. 
He  hirpl'd^  up,  an'  lap  like  daft,' 

An'  shor'd'f  them  Dainty  Davie 

O'  booth  that  night. 

He  was  a  care-defying  blade 

As  ever  Bacchus  listed ! 
Tho'  Fortune  sair  upon  him  laid. 

His  heart,  she  ever  miss'd  it. 

•  wot  my  throat.        ^  urchin.  «  trick,  ■'  coop. 

•  hobbled.  '  leapt  liko  mad.        «  threatened.  » to  tho  bar^n. 

>  A  peculiar  sort  of  whlnky  ko  callod,  ^  Homer  Li  allowed  to  bo  the  oUlodt 

a  dfceat  farourito  V                    Vanirie's  ballodnnger  on  reconl.  — 7^ /7. 
club*— /t/?.      S<.                    urn    Kil. 
dJetillery,  in  <    <           in  ai. 
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He  had  no  wish  but — to  be  glad, 
Nor  want  but — when  he  thirsted ; 

He  hated  nought  but — to  be  sad, 
An'  thus  the  muse  suggested 

His  sang  that  night. 

Air. 

Tune—''  For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that.' 

I  am  a  Bard  of  no  regard, 

Wi'  gentle  folks  an'  a'  that ; 
But  Homer-like,  the  glowrin  byke,^ 

Frae  town  to  town  I  draw  that. 

Chorus* 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

An'  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that ; 

I  ve  lost  but  ane,  I've  twa  behin', 
I've  wife  eneugh  for  a'  that. 

I  never  drank  the  Muses'  stank,^ 

Castalia's  burn,  an'  a'  that ; 
But  there  it  streams  an'  richly  reams,^ 

My  Helicon  I  ca'  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

Great  love  I  bear  to  a'  the  fair. 

Their  humble  slave  an'  a'  that ; 
But  lordly  will,  I  hold  it  still 

A  mortal  sin  to  thraw^  that. 
For  a'  that,  &c. 

In  raptures  sweet,  this  hour  we  meet, 

Wi'  mutual  love  an'  a'  that ; 
But  for  how  lang  the  flie  may  stang,^ 

Let  inclination  law  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

gaping  swarm.        ^  pool.  ^  foams.  "^  thwart,  ®  fly  may  sting. 
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Their  tricks  an'  craft  hae  put  me  daft, 
They've  taen  ine  in,  an'  a'  that ; 

But  clear  your  decks,  and  liere's — ^  The  Sex ! 
I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that. 

Chorus, 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

An'  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that ; 

My  dearest  bluid,  to  do  them  guid. 
They're  welcome  till't  for  a*  that. 


Becitativo. 


So  sang  tlie  bard — and  Nansie's  wa's 
Shook  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 

Re-echo'd  from  each  mouth  ! 
They  toom'd  tlieir  pocks,*  they  pawn*d  their  duds. 
They  scarcely  left  to  co'er  their  fiids,'' 
To  quench  their  lowin  drouth  :^ 
Tlien  owre  again,  the  jovial  thrang 

The  poet  did  request 
To  lowse  his  pack  an'  wale^  a  sang, 
A  ballad  o*  the  best ; 
He  rising,  rejoicing, 

Between  his  twa  Deborahs, 
Looks  round  him,  an'  found  tliem 
Impatient  for  the  chorus. 


Air, 
Tune—**  Jolly  Mortals,  fill  your  Glasaefl." 

See  the  smoking  bowl  before  us, 

Mark  our  jovial  ragged  ring ! 
Round  and  round  take  up  the  chorus, 

And  in  raptures  let  us  sing — 

emptied  their  iMgB.        *•  cover  thotr  pemont.        "  burning  ihirst.        **  choose. 
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Chorus. 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  ! 

Liberty's  a  glorious  feast ! 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 

Churches  built  to  please  the  priest. 

What  is  title,  what  is  treasure. 

What  is  reputation's  care  ? 
If  we  lead  a  life  of  pleasure, 

'Tis  no  matter  how  or  where ! 
A  fig  for,  &c. 

With  the  ready  trick  and  fable. 
Round  we  wander  all  the  day  ; 

And  at  night  in  barn  or  stable, 

Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 

A  fig  for,  &c. 

Does  the  train-attended  carriage 
Thro'  the  country  lighter  rove  ? 

Does  the  sober  bed  of  marriage 
Witness  brighter  scenes  of  love  ? 
A  fig  for,  &c. 

Life  is  all  a  variorum, 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes ; 

Let  them  cant  about  decorum. 

Who  have  character  to  lose. 

A  fig  for,  &c. 

Here's  to  budgets,  bags  and  wallets  ! 

Here's  to  all  the  wandering  train. 
Here's  our  ragged  brats  and  callets. 

One  and  all  cry  out.  Amen  ! 

Chorus. 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected ! 

Liberty's  a  glorious  feast ! 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected. 

Churches  built  to  please  the  priest. 
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Song — For  a'  that.^ 

Tho'  women's  minds,  like  winter  winds, 

May  shift,  and  turn,  an'  a'  that. 
The  noblest  breast  adores  them  maist — 

A  consequence  I  draw  that. 

Chor, — For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

And  twice  as  meikle's  a'  that ; 
The  bonie  lass  that  I  loe  best 
She'll  be  my  ain  for  a'  that. 

Great  love  I  bear  to  a'  the  fair, 
Their  humble  slave,  an'  a'  that ; 

But  lordly  will,  I  hold  it  still 
A  mortal  sin  to  thraw*  that. 
For  a'  that,  &c. 

But  there  is  ane  aboon  the  lave,'' 

Has  wit,  and  sense,  an*  a'  that ; 
A  bonie  lass,  I  like  her  best, 

And  wha  a  crime  dare  ca'  that  ? 
For  a'  that,  &c. 

In  rapture  sweet  this  hour  we  meet, 

Wi'  nnitual  love  an'  a'  that. 
But  for  how  lang  the  flie  may  stang,^ 

Let  inclination  law  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

Their  tricks  an'  craft  hae  put  me  daft. 

They've  taen  me  in,  an'  a'  that ; 
But  clear  your  decks,  and  here's — *  Tlie  Sex  !  * 

I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

•  thwart.  *•  roHt.  « sting. 

»  A  later  Tonrfon  of  "I  am  a  bard  of  no  rogard "  in  Th«  Jolly  Beggoat. 
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Song — Merry  hae  I  been  teethin  a  heckle.^ 

Tune—''  The  bob  o'  Dumblane." 

0  MERRY  hae  I  been  teethin  a  heckle,* 

An'  merry  hae  I  been  shapin  a  spoon ; 
0  merry  hae  I  been  cloutin^  a  kettle, 

An'  kissin  my  Katie  when  a'  was  done. 
0  a'  the  lang  day  I  ca'^  at  my  hammer. 

An'  a'  the  lang  day  I  whistle  and  sing ; 
0  a'  the  lang  night  I  cuddle  my  kimmer,** 

An'  a'  the  lang  night  as  happy's  a  king. 

Bitter  in  dool  I  lickit  my  winnins^ 

0'  marrying  Bess,  to  gie  her  a  slave  : 
Blest  be  the  hour  she  cool'd  in  her  linnens. 

And  blythe  be  the  bird  that  sings  on  her  grave ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  Katie,  my  Katie ; 

O  come  to  my  arms  and  kiss  me  again ! 
Drucken  or  sober,  here's  to  thee,  Katie  ! 

An'  blest  be  the  day  I  did  it  again. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.^ 

Inscribed  to  R.  Aiken,  Esq. 

"  Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Gray. 

My  lov'd,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end. 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise : 

To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

*  putting  new  teeth  in  a  flax-comb.  ^  patching.  "  drive. 

•1  wench.  «  in  grief  I  tasted  my  earnings. 

A   tinkler's   song,    perhaps   super-  ^  Mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Richmond, 

seded  by  that  of  the  Caird  in  T'Ae /o%       of  Feb.    17,    1786.     (Chambers.)    The 
Baggars.  piece  is  a  serious  pendant  to  the  mirth 
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The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene, 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways, 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  ; 
Ah !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there  I  ween ! 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh* ; 

The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miiy  beasts  retreating  frae  the  plough ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose : 

The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, — 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 

Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  stacher^'  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin*^  noise  and  glee. 

His  wee  bit  ingle,^  blinkin  bonilie. 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 

The  lisping  infant,  prattUng  on  his  knee. 
Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh*^  and  care  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toil. 

Belyve,'  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in. 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 

Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentic"^  rin 
A  cannie  ^  errand  to  a  neibor  town  : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-grown, 

»  nwhing  noine.  '•  stagger.  «=  tiuttoring.  ''  lire-side. 

•  anxiety.  '  by-and-by.  « heedful.  •»  quiet. 

of   HalloirefK,  and  equally  character-  The  text  is  that  of  the  Kilmarnock 

JHtic  of  ol<l  Scotland.  edition,  1786,  tho  printer's  MS  of  which 

The  poem  in  Jis  manifoHtly  biisod  on  iH  now  j>o.sHe«8ed  by   tho   Burns  Club 

FergiiH»on'«     Farmrr'n     Iiujlf,     an     \n  iit   Irvine.     An  earlier  copy  is  in  tho 

Hitilnirfen  on   hiH   Ilalloxo  Fair.     But  British  Musoura.     Two  alterations  wore 

FYTgiiMHon  is  praotioally  ol>Holoto  and  iiiado  in  tho  o<iition  of  1793,  "  kiaugh 

forgotten,    <•  "                             Ijis     own  and  earn"  in  verno  3  Innng  altered  to 

|K;op!o    by    t                               m   of    his  "  carking  ciros,"  and  tho  soiond   lino 

fulrniront.      i; rigiuiil  in  of  tho  lant  venso   to    "That  slnvim'ti 

it<4  vein  of  piety,  luui  Family  I'myon*  thro'      Wallace's     vmUinnted      heart." 

are  unrocon!u<l  by  the  earlier  {MHit,  who  The  latter  chiHigo  was  made  to  please 

Nparen,  raoroover,  thelordling,  Kcatho<l,  Mrs  Dtmlon,  but  is  much  weaker  than 

•M  usual,  by  BuniM.  the  origiiml. 
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In  yoiithfu'  bloom — love  sparkling  in  her  e'e — 

Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 
Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 


With  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  speirs* : 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet : 

Each  tells  the  uncos  ^  that  he  sees  or  hears. 

The  parents  partial  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 
Anticipation  forward  points  the  view ; 

The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  shears. 
Gars  auld  claes^  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent^  hand. 

And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk^  or  play ; 

^'  And  0  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway. 
And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  and  night ; 

Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright." 


But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neibor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 

The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 

With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  enquires  his  name, 
While  Jenny  haiflins*  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel-pleased  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wild,  worthless  rake, 

*  enquires.  ''  strange  things.       ^....^-'■^ImE^s  old  clothes. 

'•  diligent.  *-"  idle.  '  half. 
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Wi'  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  Iiini  ben  "^ ; 

A  strappin  youth,  he  takes  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en ; 

The  father  cracks^  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 

Tlie  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 
But  blate  an'  laithfu',*^  scarce  can  weel  behave  ; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae  grave, 
Weel-pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave.*^ 


0  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found : 
0  heart-felt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 

I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare, — 
"  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare — 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair 

In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 


Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  beai*s  a  heart, 

A  wretch  !  a  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 

Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts !  dissembling  smooth  ! 
Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd  ? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paint«  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild  ? 


But  now  the  supiHjr  crowns  their  simple  board, 
The  hali^ome  ])arritch,''  chief  of  Scotia's  food  ; 

nie  sowp'  their  only  hawkic^^'  <1(k's  jilVord, 

That,  yont  the  liallan''  snugly  chows  her  cood  : 
Tlic  <l;nii«'  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood, 

•in.  '•  UIIm.  '•  Ixwhful  and  baokwanl.  '  •«»>'»• 

"  i)om«lK«.       '  «ip.  « cow.  *"  jMirtition. 
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To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell'* ; 

And  aft  he's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  guid : 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How  'twas  a  towmond^  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell.° 


The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'-bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  : 

His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside. 
His  lyart  haffets^  wearing  thin  and  bare  ; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 
He  wales ^  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God !  "  he  says  with  solemn  air. 


They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise. 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  ^  Dundee's '  wild-warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  '  Martyrs,'  worthy  of  the  name  ; 

Or  noble  '  Elgin '  beets  *  the  heaven- ward  flame. 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  : 

Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page. 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  ; 

Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  ; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  waiUng  cry ; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

^  well -saved  cheese,  strong.  '>  twelve-month.  ^"  flax  was  in  flower, 

^  hoary  temples.  •  selects.  ^  feeds. 
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Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  seeond  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head  : 

How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land  : 

How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 

And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  prouounc'd  by  Heaven's 
command. 


Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,"^ 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days, 

There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 
No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
^Vhile  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 


Compar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art ; 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart ! 

The  Power,  incens'd,  the  pageant  ^^^ll  desert. 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 

But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 
May  hear,  well-pleaa'd,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 

llien  homewanl  all  taki*  oil'  llitir  .^ev  nil  way  ; 
ITie  youngling  cotUigers  retire  to  rest : 

The  parent-oair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  profler  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stillfl  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 

>  Pope*.  ••  Wind»or  Porett."-/?.  A 
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And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 


From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad  : 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God ; " 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind ; 
What  is  a  lordUng's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load, 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 

Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refin'd ! 


0  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent. 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 

And  0  !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-lov'd  isle. 


0  Thou  !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide. 

That  stream'd  thro'  great  unhappy  Wallace'  heart, 

Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part : 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  I) 
0  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard 

In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 
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Address  to  the  Deil.^ 

*'  O  Prince  !  O  chief  of  many  thron6d  pow'rs 
That  led  th'  embattl'd  seraphim  to  war — " 

Milton. 

0  Thou  !  whatever  title  suit  thee — 
Auld  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie, 
Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an'  sootie, 

Clos'd  under  hatches, 
Spairges*  about  the  brunstane  cootie,^ 

To  scaud°  poor  wretches  ! 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee. 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ; 
I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

Ev'n  to  a  deil. 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me. 

An'  hear  us  squeel ! 

Great  is  thy  pow'r  an'  great  thy  fame  ; 
Far  ken'd  an'  noted  is  thy  name  ; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin'  heuch's'^  thy  hame, 

Tliou  travels  far ; 
An'  faith!  thou's  neither  lag^  nor  lame, 

Nor  blate,  nor  scaur.' 

Whiles,  ranging  like  a  roarin  lion. 
For  prey,  a'  holes  and  corners  tryin ; 
Whiles,  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin, 

Tirlin  ^  the  kirks  ; 
Whiles,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin. 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 

•  Hpattorti.  *'  woodon  diwh.  "  scald.  ''  blazing  pit. 

•  mIow.  '  Ijanhfid  nor  timid.  *  unroofing. 

*  Tho    i  1  was  altered.     This  was  onrly  in 

Ktonco,  a  Tho    Mason  t    Word,    in   Ktanrji 

in   t'  •  ■..'.,        ;..,.,  ;,unth,  iH  very  Holomnlv  dojilt  with 

"li'  in  tho        by  tho  Ilov.  Ilolwrt  Kirk  of  Alnirfoylo. 

oriri  ir  with       |lator  carried   away   by   tho    FairioH,) 

Mijw  All  \x\  )\\k  Secret  (JovimomceaUh. 
so  tho  li 
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I've  heard  my  rev'rend  graunie  say, 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or  where  auld  ruin'd  castles  grey 

Nod  to  the  moon, 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wand'rer's  way, 

Wi'  eldritch  croon.* 

When  twilight  did  my  graunie  summon, 
To  say  her  pray'rs,  douse,^  honest  woman ! 
Aft  'yont  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bummin, 

Wi'  eerie'-  drone  ; 
Or,  rustlin,  thro'  the  boortrees^  comin, 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night. 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin^  light, 

Wi'  you  mysel'  I  gat  a  fright, 

Ayont  the  lough ; 
Ye,  like  a  rash-buss,*  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  wavin  sough.^ 

The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake. 

Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake. 

When  wi'  an  eldritch,  stoor^  "quaick,  quaick," 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd*  like  a  drake. 

On  whistlin  wings. 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags. 
Tell  how  wi'  you,  on  ragweed  nags. 
They  skim  the  muirs  an'  dizzy  crags, 

Wi'  wicked  speed ; 
And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues, 

Owre  howkit^  dead. 

Thence  countra  wives,  wi'  toil  and  pain. 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn^  in  vain ; 

unearthly  moan.  ^  respectable.  '^  ghostly.  '^  elder  trees, 

slanting.  *■  tuft  of  rushes,  ^  sound.  ^ 

i  flapped.  i  dug-up.  ^  churn. 
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For  oh !  the  yellow  treasure's  ta'en 

By  witchin  skill ; 
An'  dawtit,*  twal-pint  hawkie  ^  's  gane 
As  yell's  the  bill.^ 

Thence  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse 
On  young  guidnien,  fond,  keen  an'  crouse^ 
When  the  best  wark-lume^  i'  the  house, 

By  cantrip^  wit. 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse, 

Just  at  the  bit. 


When  thowes^  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord, 
An'  float  the  jinglin  icy  boord, 
Then  water-kelpies^  haunt  the  foord. 

By  your  direction, 
And  'nighted  trav'llers  are  allur'd 

To  their  destruction. 

And  aft  your  moss-traversin  Spunkies 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  is : 
The  bleezin,  curst,  mischievous  monkies 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is, 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

When  masons'  mystic  word  an'  grip 
In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up. 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop, 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 
The  youngest  brither  ye  wad  whip 

AlFstraught  to  hell. 

Ijang  syne  in  Pklcn's  bonic  yard. 
When  youthfu'  lovers  lirst  were  pair'd, 

'pott«d.  '-tho.  .Iry  ttji  tho  hull,  '  morry. 

'  tool.  '  roagi" .  '  thawB.  '•  wutcr-Mpritoi 
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An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd, 

The  raptur'd  hour, 

Sweet  on  the  fragrant  flow'ry  swaird, 

In  shady  bower ;  ^ 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing*  dog ! 

Ye  cam  to  Paradise  incog, 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue,^ 

(Black  be  your  fa' !) 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog,^ 

'Maist  ruin'd  a'. 


D'ye  mind  that  day  when  in  a  bizz^ 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gizz,^ 
Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phiz^ 

'Mang  better  folk, 
An'  sklented^'  on  the  man  of  Uzz 

Your  spitefu'  joke  ? 

An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall. 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an  hal',^^ 
While  scabs  and  botches  did  him  gall, 

Wi'  bitter  claw ; 
An'  lows'd  his  ill-tongu'd  wicked  scaul',^ 

Was  warst  ava  ? 


But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse. 
Your  wily  snares  an'  fechtin  fierce. 
Sin'  that  day  Michael  ^  did  you  pierce, 

Down  to  this  time, 
Wad  ding  a  Lallan  J  tongue,  or  Erse,'^ 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 


»  entering  by  stealth.              ''  trick. 

c  shake. 

•1  ferment. 

e  smoked  clothes  and  shrivelled  wig. 

f  smutty  face. 

K  slanted. 

^  home.                                     '  scold. 

i  Lowland. 

^  Gaelic. 

1  The  verse  originally  ran  :  My  dearest  part, 

"  Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  happy  scene  A    dancin,    sweet,    young    handsome 
When  strappin  Adam's    days  were  quean, 

green,  0'  guileless  heart." 

And  Eve  was  like  my  bonie  Jean,  ^  yi^g  Milton,  Book  vi. — R.B. 
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An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye're  thinkin, 
A  certain  bardie's  rantin,  drinkin, 
Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin 

To  your  black  pit ; 
But  faith  !  he'll  turn  a  corner  jinkin, 

An'  cheat  you  yet. 

But  fare-you-weel,  aidd  Nickie-ben  ! 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aiblins*  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  liae  a  stake  : 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake  ! 


Scotch  Drink.^ 

Gie  him  strong  drink  until  he  wink, 

That's  sinking  in  despair  ; 
An'  liquor  guid  to  fire  his  bluid, 

That's  prest  wi'  grief  and  care  : 
There  let  him  bouse,  an'  deep  carouse, 

Wi'  bumpers  flowing  o'er, 
Till  he  forgets  his  loves  or  debts, 

An'  minas  his  griefs  no  more. 

Solomon's  Proverbs,  xxxi.  6,  7. 

Let  other  poets  raise  a  fracas 

'Bout  vines,  an'  wines,  an'  drucken  Bacchus, 

An'  crabbit  names  an'  stories  wrack*'  us, 

An'  grate  our  lug^  : 
I  sing  the  juice  Scotch  bear'*  can  mak  us. 

In  glass  or  jug. 

O  thou,  my  muse !  guid  auld  Scotch  drink ! 
Whether  thro'  wimplin  worms  thou  jink, 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  owre  the  brink, 

In  gh)ri()UH  faem, 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisi)  an'  wink, 

To  sing  thy  name ! 

•  ix>rhApii.  •»  annoy.  "  car.  *  barley. 

•  An  tinloToly  thomo,  aocordiiur  to       Calttr  Oy$ler»,  rathor  than  hii  CatUt 
Mr  Matthaw  Arnold.    Th«  OMault  on       WaUr,  in  tho  hupi ration  horo. 
the  KxciNO  in  intoroatinj^.     PerguMon'i 
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Let  husky  wheat  the  haughs*  adorn, 
An'  aits  set  up  their  awnie^  horn, 
An'  pease  and  beans,  at  e'en  or  morn. 

Perfume  the  plain : 
Leeze  me  on'^  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o'  grain ! 


On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood,^ 
In  souple  scones,^  the  wale*  o'  food ! 
Or  tumblin  in  the  boiling  flood 

Wi'  kail  an  beef; 
But  when  thou  pours  thy  strong  heart's  blood. 

There  thou  shines  chief. 


Food  fills  the  wame,^  an'  keeps  us  leevin ; 
Tho'  life's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin. 
When  heavy-dragg'd  wi'  pine  an'  grievin ; 

But,  oil'd  by  thee. 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill,  scrievin,^ 

Wi'  rattlin  glee. 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Lear  ;^ 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  Care ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o'  Labour  sair, 

At's  weary  toil ; 
Thou  even  brightens  dark  Despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile. 

Aft,  clad  in  massy  siller  weed, 
Wi'  gentles  thou  erects  thy  head ; 
Yet,  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need. 

The  poor  man's  wine ; 
His  wee  drap  parritch,J  or  his  bread, 
''         Thou  kitchens  fine. 

*  meadows.  ^  bearded.  ^  commend  me  to.  '^  chews  her  cud. 

*  flexible  cakes.      ^  choice.  8  stomach.  ^  careering. 

'  stupid  Learning.  J  porridge, 
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Tliou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts  ; 

But*  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  ?^ 

Ev'n  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts, 

By  thee  inspired, 
When  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents, 

Are  doubly  fir'd. 

That  merry  night  we  get  the  corn  in, 
0  sweetly,  then,  thou  reams  the  horn  in ! 
Or  reekin  on  a  New-year  mornin 

In  cog  or  bicker,^ 
An'  just  a  wee  drap  sp'ritual  buni'^  in. 

An'  gusty  sucker !  ^ 

When  Vulcan  gies  his  bellows  breath. 
An'  ploughmen  gather  wi'  their  graith,^ 
O  rare !  to  see  thee  fizz  an  freath  **' 

r  th'  luggit  caup  !  ^ 
Then  Burnewin  *  comes  on  like  death 


At  every  chap. 


Nae  mercy  then,  for  aim  or  steel ; 
The  brawnie,  banie,  ploughman  chiel, 
Brings  hard  owrehip,  wi'  sturdy  wheel, 

Tlie  strong  forehammer, 
Till  block  an'  studdic  ^  ring  an  reel, 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour. 

When  skirling  weanies'  see  the  light, 
Thou  maks  tlie  go88ii)s  clatter  bright. 
How  fumblin  cuifs'"  their  dearies  slight ; 

Wae  worth  the  name ! 
Nac  howdic"  gets  a  social  night, 

Or  pluck  "  frae  them.^ 

•  without.  ••  Hportfi.  *"  woodon  vessels.        '  whi«ky. 

•  Nu^ar.  '  implements.  « froth.  '•  cared  cup. 

'  blAclcNmith.  i  blow.  •*  anvil.  '  Hcromnin^r  infants. 

•*  ninnies.  »»  midwife.  "  coin. 

*  In  the  fimt  edition  :—  While  health's  goo  round  to  him  wha 

\V  w.  «,.r«»,  n-o-.^  f-f'*  I  tight 

Gio'fl  famoua  HiKjrt 
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When  neibors  anger  at  a  plea, 
An'  just  as  wud*  as  wud  can  be, 
How  easy  can  the  barley  brie^ 

Cement  the  quarrel 
It's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  fee, 

To  taste  the  barrel. 


Alake !  that  e'er  my  muse  has  reason, 
To  wyte^  her  countrymen  wi'  treason  ! 
But  mony  daily  weet  their  weason 

Wi'  liquors  nice, 
An'  hardly,  in  a  winter  season. 

E'er  spier  her  price. 


Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burnin  trash ! 
Fell  source  o'  mony  a  pain  an'  brash  !  ^ 
Twins  ^  mony  a  poor,  doylt,*  drucken  hash, 

0'  half  his  days ; 
An'  sends,  beside,  auld  Scotland's  cash 

To  her  warst  faes. 


Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  well ! 
Ye  chief,  to  you  my  tale  I  tell. 
Poor,  plackless^  devils  like  mysel' ! 

It  sets  you  ill, 
Wi'  bitter,  dearthfu'  wines  to  mell,^ 

Or  foreign  gill. 

May  gravels  round  his  blather  wrench. 
An'  gouts  torment  him,  inch  by  inch, 
Wha  twists  his  gruntle^  wi'  a  glunchJ 

0'  sour  disdain. 
Out  owre  a  glass  o'  whisky-punch 

Wi'  honest  men ! 


»  angry. 

^  juice. 

c  blame. 

d  sudden  illness. 

•  deprives. 

f  stupid. 
» visage. 

«  penniless. 

J  frown. 

h  meddle. 
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0  whisky !  soul  o'  plays  and  pranks ! 

Accept  a  bardie's  gratefii'  thanks ! 

When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks 

Are  my  poor  verses ! 
Thou  comes — they  rattle  in  their  ranks, 

At  ither's  a — s ! 


Thee,  Ferintosh  !  0  sadly  lost ! 
Scotland  lament  frae  coast  to  coast ! 
Now  colic  grips,  an'  barkin  hoast* 

May  kill  us  a'; 
For  loyal  Forbes'  charter'd  boast 

Is  ta'en  awa?^ 


Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o'  th'  Excise, 
Wha  mak  the  whisky  stells  their  prize  ! 
Hand  up  thy  han',  Deil !  ance,  twice,  thrice ! 

There,  seize  the  blinkers !  ^ 
An'  bake  them  up  in  brunstane  pies 

For  poor  d — n'd  drinkere. 


Fortune !  if  thou'll  but  gie  me  still 
Hale  breeks,""  a  scone, '^  an'  whisky  gill. 
An'  rowth®  o'  rhyme  to  rave  at  will, 

Tak  a'  the  rest, 
An'  deal't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

Directs  thee  best 

•  cough.  b  wretches.  "  whole  trousers. 

«•  flour-cake.  «  abunchmco. 

'  ForhcH  of  Culloden  had  a  concession  for  distillinfi:  whiskey.    This  was  with- 
drawn in  1785. 
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The    Auld    Farmer's    New  -  Year-  Morning 
Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare,  Maggie,^ 

On  giving  her  the  accustomed  ripp  of  corn  to  hansel  in*  the  New-Year. 

A  GUiD  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie ! 
Hae,  there's  a  ripp^  to  thy  auld  baggie^ : 
Tho'  thou's  howe-backit*^  now,  an'  knaggie/ 

I've  seen  the  day 
Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggie,* 

Out-owre  the  lay.^ 

Tho'  now  thou's  dowie,^  stiff  an'  crazy, 
An'  thy  auld  hide  as  white's  a  daisie, 
I've  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek  an'  glaizie, 

A  bonie  gray  : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daur't  to  raize  ^  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 

Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  steeve  an'  swank  ^ ; 
An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank. 

As  e'er  tread  yird^  ; 
An'  could  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank,^ 

Like  ony  bird. 

It's  now  some  nine-an'-twenty  year, 
Sin'  thou  was  my  guid-father's  mear"^ ; 
He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  ^^  clear, 

An'  fifty  mark ; 
Tho'  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear. 

An'  thou  was  stark." 

*  introduce.  ^  handful.  "  belly.  ^  hollow-backed. 

•  bony.  f  young  deer.  k  lea.  ^  dull. 

'  anger.  J  stalwart,  firm  and  supple.  ^  trod  ground, 

'  pool.  ™  mare.  » dowry.  °  strong. 

1  Written  early  in  1786  "in  the  New  Year." 
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When  fii*st  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Ye  then  was  trotting  wi'  your  minnie*  : 
Tho'  ye  was  trickie,  slee,  an'  funnie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie^ 
But  liamely,  tawie,^  quiet,  an'  cannie, 

An'  uneo  sonsie.'^ 


That  day,  ye  pranc'd  wi'  muckle  pride, 
When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonie  bride  : 
An'  sweet  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle-Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide 

For  sic  a  pair. 

Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  ^  and  hobble. 
An'  wintle'  like  a  saumont  coble, ^' 
That  day,  ye  was  a  j  inker  *^  noble. 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An*  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble,* 

Far,  far,  behin' ! 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skeigh,^ 

An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh,^ 

How  thou  wad  prance,  and  snore,  an'  skreigh^ 

An'  tak  the  road ! 
Town's-bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abeigh,'" 

An'  ca't  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow, 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow  : 
At  brooses"  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow, 

For  pith  an'  speed  ; 
But  ev'ry  tail  thou  i)ay't"  them  hollow, 

Whare'er  thou  gaed. 


•  mother. 

'■  IrouMt'sotnn. 

'■  (lomeKticatod. 

''  nioo. 

•  can  but  amhlo. 

■   t..    ,:l1h,u(, 

■  ti-^llillJ:  bout. 

''  iMccr. 

>Mtuml)lc. 

>  l,i,'l.   rn..ttlc,l. 

*■  wcaiisoiuo. 

'  ."^cri-MHi 

"» oloof. 

"   V,,  .Mill  ■    1.1.  r. 

•    1. .•:.(. 
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The  sma',  droop-mmprt,  hunter  cattle 
Might  aiblins  waur't*  thee  for  a  brattle  ;^ 
But  sax  Scotch  mile,  thou  try't  their  mettle, 

An'  gar't  them  whaizle  :^ 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

0'  saugh^  or  hazel. 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan',^ 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn  ! 

Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours'  gaun,* 

In  guid  March-weather, 
Hae  turn'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han', 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  braing't,  an'  fetch't,  an'  fliskit  ;^ 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket,^  ^ 

Wi'  pith  an'  power ; 
Till  sprittie  knowes  wad  rair't  an'  riskit^ 

An'  slypet^'  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snaws  were  deep, 
An'  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog''  a  wee  bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmer : 
1  ken'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep, 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

In  cart  or  car  thou  never  reestit ;' 

The  steyest  brae""  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it ; 

Thou  never  lap,  an'  sten't,"  and  breastit, 

Then  stood  to  blaw ; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit. 

Thou  snoov't^  awa. 

"■  perhaps  have  beaten.  ^  short  race.  «  wheeze,  "^  willow, 

<^  the  near  horse  of  the  hindmost  pair  in  the  plough.  ^  going, 

s  dashed  forward,  and  pulled  by  fits,  and  fretted.  ^  breast, 

i  tough-rooted  hillocks  would  have  sounded  and  cracked.  J  slid  gently. 

^  corn-measure.  '  wert  restive.  ™  steepest  slope, 

"  leapt  and  reared.  <>  shoved. 
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My  pleugli*  is  now  thy  bairn-time^  a*, 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw ; 
Forbye  sax  mae  I've  sell't  awa, 

That  thou  hast  nurst 
They  drew  me  tln-etteen  pund  an'  twa, 

The  vera  warst. 


Mony  a  sair  daurk^  we  twa  hae  ^vrought, 
An'  wi'  the  weary  warl'  fought ! 
An'  mony  an  anxious  day,  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brought, 

Wi'  something  yet. 


An'  think  na',  my  auld  trusty  servan', 
That  now  perhaps  thou's  less  deservin. 
An'  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  starvin ; 

For  my  last  fow/ 
A  heapit  stimpart,^  I'll  reserve  ane 

Laid  by  for  you. 


We've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither ; 
We'll  toyte '  about  wi'  ane  anither ; 
Wi'  tentie^  care  I'll  flit  thy  tether 

To  some  hain'd  rig,'' 
Wliarc  ye  may  nobly  rax'  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  fatigue. 

•  nlouph-toam.  •>  offspring.  "  day's  work 
''  buahol.                               « eighth  part  of  a  bushel,             '  tottor. 

•  attoDtivo.  *»  rosorvod  patch.  '  stretch 
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The  Twa  Dogs  :  ^ 

A  Tale. 

'TwAs  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 
That  bears  the  name  o'  aiild  King  Coil,  * 
Upon  a  bonie  day  in  June, 
When  wearin  thro'  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang^  at  hame, 
Forgather'd^  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  I'll  name,  they  ca'd  him  Cassar, 
Was  keepit  for  His  Honor's  pleasure  : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
Shew'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 
Whare  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar 
Shew'd  him  the  gentleman  an'  scholar ; 
But  though  he  was  o'  high  degree, 
The  fient  a  pride  nae  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin, 
Ev'n  wi'  a  tinkler-gipsy's  messan^ : 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,®  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie,* 
But  he  wad  stan't,^  as  glad  to  see  him. 
An'  stroan't^  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie — 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him. 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him. 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,^ 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash^  an'  faithfu'  tyke, 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh^  or  dyke. 

»  King's  Kyle  in  Ayrshire.         ^  busy.  ^  met.  ^  mongrel. 

•  matted  cur.  f  ragged.  *?  have  stood.       ^  watered, 

i  sagacious.  J  ditch. 

1  Luath  was  Bums's  own  dog.    It  was  editions,  having  been  composed  about 

killed  by  the  cruelty  of  some  person  two  months  before  the  proposals  for 

undiscovered,  or  unnamed  by  Gilbert  that  of  1786  were  issued. 

Burns,  2  Cuchullin's  dog  in  Ossian's   "Fin- 

The  poem  stands  fjrst  in  the  Author's  gal. " — M.B, 
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His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt*  face 
Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place  ; 
His  breast  was  white,  his  touzie^  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black ; 
His  gawsie^  tail,  \vi  upward  curl. 
Hung  o^vre  his  hurdies^  wi'  a  swirl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither. 
And  unco  pack  an'  thick  ^  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whiles  snuffM  an'  snowkit ; ' 
Whiles  mice  an'  moudieworts  ^'  they  howkit;^ 
Whiles  scour'd  awa'  in  lang  excursion, 
An'  worry 'd  ither  in  diversion  ; 
Till  tir'd  at  last  wi'  mony  a  farce, 
They  set  them  down  upon  their  arse,^ 
An'  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  "lords  o'  the  creation." 

I've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have ; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  1  saw. 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kane,'  an'  a'  his  stents  'J 
He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel' ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 
He  ca's*"  his  coach  ;  he  ca's  his  horse ; 
He  draws  a  bonie  silken  purse, 
As  lang's  my  tail,  where,  thro'  the  steeks,' 
The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks.*" 

Frae  mom  to  e'en  it's  nought  but  toiling 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling ; 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  first  are  stcchin," 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk"  fill  their  pcchan^ 

•  whit«-Htripcd.       '•  nhaggy.  *'  hnndHomo.  ''  liip^. 

•  intimaUj.  '  Hcent«<l.  «  molo«.  ''  .iui-  up. 
'  rent  in  kind.          i  dueii.                        •«  caIIh  for.  '  Htitrhoa. 

"  I)oep«.  "  Htuffing.  "  hnll-K«rvanU.  p  stonmch. 

>  Altorwl  in  1794  U) :  - 

Until  wi'  dftftin'  weary  j^rown 
Upon  a  knowo  they  not  them  down. 
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Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  au'  sic  like  trashtrie, 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee,  blasted  wonner,'' 
Poor,  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner. 
Better  than  ony  tenant-man 
His  Honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian' : 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  ^' 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension. 


LUATII. 

Trowth,  Csesar,  whiles  they're  fash't^  eneugli : 
A  cottar  howkin  in  a  sheugh,^ 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke,^ 
Baring  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like  ; 
Himsel',  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans,^ 
An'  nought  but  his  han'-daurk,^'  to  keep 
Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  rape.^ 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 
Like  loss  o'  health  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer, 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  an'  hunger  : 
But  how  it  comes,  I  never  kent  yet, 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented  ; 
An'  buirdly  chiels,^  an'  clever  hizzies,^ 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

C^SAR. 

But  then  to  see  how  ye're  negleckit, 
How  hufF'd,  an'  cuff'd,  an'  disrespeckit ! 
L — d  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle  ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk, 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinkin  brock.^ 

I've  notic'd,  on  our  laird's  court-day, — 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, — 

a  marvel.  ^  paunch.  «  troubled.  '^  digging  in  a  ditch, 

e  building  a  wall.       ^  a  crowd  of  little  ragged  children.  k  day's  labour. 

J'  house  and  home,     '  stalwart  fellows.      •>  women.  ^  badger. 
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Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole ^  a  factor's  snash  ;^ 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind ^  their  gear; 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble. 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble  ! 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor-folk  maun  be  wretches  ! 


LUATH. 

They're  no  sae  wretched  's  ane  wad  think. 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's^  brink. 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight. 
The  view  o't  gies  them  little  friglit. 

Then  chance  and  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They're  aye  in  less  or  mair  provided  : 
An'  tho'  fatigued  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives. 
Their  grushie  ^  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives  ; 
Tlie  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride, 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-side. 

An'  whiles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy' 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy  : 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  affairs  ; 
They'll  talk  o'  patronage  an'  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  i'  their  breasts. 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  comin, 
An'  fcrlic^'  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-fac'd  Hallowmass  returns, 
Tliey  get  the  jovial,  rantin  kirns, '^ 
When  rural  life,  of  ev'ry  station, 
Unite  in  conmion  recreation  ; 
Ijovc  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an*  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there's  Care  ujk)'  the  earth. 

'  endure.  »» abiuie.  •"  >»eqtjo«trato.  '•  iwvorty. 

•  thriving.  '  alo.  « niftrvol.  '•  imrvoHt-homoi, 
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That  merry  day  the  year  begins, 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win's  ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream/'^ 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam  ; 
The  luntin'^  pipe,  an'  sneeshin^  mill, 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will  ; 
The  cantie^  auld  folks  crackin  crouse,^ 
The  young  anes  rantin  thro'  the  house— 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them, 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  it's  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said. 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  affcen  play'd ; 
There's  mony  a  creditable  stock 
0'  decent,  honest,  fawsont*  folk, 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  an'  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In  favour  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha,  aiblins  thrang^  a  parliamentin. 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin — 


Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it : 
For  Britain's  guid  !  guid  faith  !  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun^  as  Premiers  lead  him : 
An'  saying  ay  or  no  's  they  bid  him : 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading. 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading : 
Or  maybe,  in  a  frolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 
To  mak  a  tour  an'  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  hon  ton,  an'  see  the  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna,  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout, 
To  thrum  guitars  an'  fecht  wi'  nowt ;  ^ 

» froth.  ^  smoking  <=  snuff.  "^  cheerful.  «'  talking  merrily. 

'  seemly.  «  perhaps  busy.  ^  going.  '  cattle. 
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Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
Wli-re-hiinting  amang  groves  o'  myrtles : 
Then  bowses  drumlie  German-water, 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  an'  fatter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows, 
Love-gifts  of  Carnival  signoras. 

For  Britain's  guid !  for  her  destruction  ! 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud  an'  faction. 

LUATH. 

Hech  man  !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  *  an'  harass'd 
For  gear^  to  gang  that  gate  at  hist  ? 

0  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts, 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  country  sports, 
It  wad  for  ev'ry  ane  be  better. 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  an'  the  cotter ! 
For  thae  frank,  rantin,  rambHn  bilHes, 
Feint  haet"^  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows  ; 
Except  for  break  in  o'  their  timmer, 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer, 
Or  shootin  of  a  hare  or  moor-cock, 
The  ne'er-a-bit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk. 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  master  Caesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life 's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ? 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer ^  them, 
The  very  thought  o't  need  na  fear  them. 

C^SAR. 

Ij — d,  man,  were  ye  but  wliiles  wharc  I  am, 
The  gentles,  ve  wad  ne'er  en>7  them  ! 

It's  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 
Thro'  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat : 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  bancs, 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  grips  an'  granes :' 

•  trouhlo<l.  '  •      ilth.  "  II. .t  libit 

••duiturl  "  ^'loauH. 
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But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colleges  an'  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  mak  enow  themsel's  to  vex  them ; 
An'  aye  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt*  them. 
In  like  proportion,  less  will  hurt  them. 

A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugh, 
His  acre's  till'd,  he's  right  eneugh ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dizzen's  dune,^  she's  unco  weel  ;^ 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'n-down  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank  an'  lazy ; 
Tho'  deil-haet^  ails  them,  yet  uneasy; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang  an'  restless. 

An'  ev'n  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races. 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp  an'  art, 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 

The  men  cast  out  in  party-matches. 
Then  sowther^  a'  in  deep  debauches. 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh-ring, 
Neist  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 

The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters. 
As  great  an'  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither, 
They're  a'  run-deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whiles,  owre  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal-potion  pretty  ; 
Or  lee-lang*  nights,  wi  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictur'd  beuks  ;  ^ 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
An'  cheat  like  ony  unhanged  blackguard. 

There's  some  exceptions,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  gentry's  life  in  common. 

annoy.  ^  dozens  finished.  <=  very  well,  '*  not  a  thing. 

«  solder,  patch  up.  ^  live-long.  s  cards. 
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By  this,  the  sun  was  out  of  sight, 
An*  darker  gloamin  brought  tlie  uiglit ; 
The  bum-clock*  humin'd  wi'  lazy  drone; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin ''  i'  the  loan  ; 
\Vlien  up  they  gat  an'  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoic'd  they  werena  men  but  dogs  ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Resolv'd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


The  Author's  Earnest  cry  and  Prayer.^ 

To  the  Rii^ht  Honourable  and  Honourable  Scotch 
Representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.- 

Dearest  of  distillation  !  last  and  best 

How  art  thou  lost ! 

Parody  on  Miltdn. 

Ye  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an'  squires, 
Wha  represent  our  bmghs'"  an'  shires, 
An'  doucely^^  manage  our  affairs 

In  parliament. 
To  you  a  simple  poet's  pray'rs 

Are  humbly  sent. 

Alas!  my  roupit"^  nuise  is  hearse!' 

Your  Honours'  hearts  wi'  grief  'twad  pierce, 

To  sec  her  sittin  on  her  arse 

Low  i'  the  dust, 
And  seriechin^'  out  prosaic  verec, 

An'  like  to  brust ! '' 

•  humminff  lx>otlo,  ^  lowing.  « burghs  •'  irmvpiy. 

•  «pont  with  HhoutinK.      '  hoar«o.  « screoching.  ^  burst. 

•  Airain  Bunw  condf ;  >\m.           'Thin  was  written  bofoi-o  the   Act 

Tho   III   troritrnont    of  iiHnk       nnnit  tho  Scotch  distillorioM,  of  Hojwion 

.  ^..k.M  n.,i,<-  ,.f  ],i,  .).,  *"    ■      '  r    which    Hoothiiui    and    tho 

.^  .1  I:     .. ,1      pi MiiM,  ivtnrn    their    most    jfrntcful 

lUiriM    l.,n,  .:*    .:    •••■    •  ,                                              n.n. 
in  MM 
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Tell  them  wha  hae  the  chief  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me's  in  great  affliction, 
E'er  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  aqua-vitse ; 
An'  rouse  them  up  to  strong  conviction, 

An'  move  their  pity. 

Stand  forth  an'  tell  yon  Premier  youth 

The  honest,  open,  naked  truth : 

Tell  him  o*  mine  an'  Scotland's  drouth,* 

His  servants  humble : 
The  muckle  deevil  blaw  you  south 

If  ye  dissemble ! 


Does  ony  great  man  glunch^  an'  gloom  ? 
Speak  out,  an'  never  fash  your  thumb !  ^ 
Let  posts  an'  pensions  sink  or  soom^ 

Wi'  them  wha  grant  them  ; 
If  honestly  they  canna  come, 

Far  better  want  them. 


In  gath'rin  votes  you  were  na  slack ; 
Now  stand  as  tightly  by  your  tack  : 
Ne'er  claw  your  lug,  an'  fidge  your  back. 

An'  hum  an'  haw ; 
But  raise  your  arm,  an'  tell  your  crack  ^ 

Before  them  a'. 


Paint  Scotland  greetin'  owre  her  thrissle  ;^ 
Her  mutchkin^  stowp  as  toom's^  a  whissle ; 
An'  d — mn'd  excisemen  in  a  bussle. 

Seizin  a  stell. 
Triumphant  crushin't  like  a  mussel. 

Or  limpet  shell ! 


•  thirst. 

*>  grumble. 

» trouble  y 

"*  swim. 

e  speech. 

'  weeping. 

s  thistle. 

h  half -pint. 

i  empty. 
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Then,  on  the  tither  hand  present  her — 
A  blackguard  smuggler  right  behint  her, 
An'  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuffie  vintner 

Colleaguing  join, 
Picking  her  pouch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin. 

Is  there,  that  bears  the  name  o'  Scot, 
But  feels  his  heart's  bluid  rising  hot. 
To  see  his  poor  auld  mither's  pot 

Thus  dung  in  staves. 
An'  plunder'd  o'  her  hindmost  groat 

By  gallows  knaves  ? 

Alas !  I'm  but  a  nameless  wight, 

Trode  i'  the  mire  out  o'  sight  ? 

But  could  I  like  Montgomeries  ^  fight, 

Or  gab  like  Boswell,^ 
There's  some  sark-necks  I  wad  draw  tight. 

An'  tie  some  hose  well. 


God  bless  your  Honoui-s  !  can  ye  see't — 
The  kind,  auld,  cantie  carlin*  greet, 
An'  no  get  warmly  to  your  feet. 

An'  gar  them  hear  it, 
An'  tell  them  wi'  a  patriot-heat 

Ye  winna  bear  it  ? 

Some  o'  you  nicely  ken  the  laws, 
To  round  the  ])eriod  an'  pause. 
An'  with  rhetoric  clause  on  clause 

To  mak  harangues ; 
Then  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen's  was 

Auld  Scotland's  wrangs. 

•  merry  old  wifo. 

iThe  pool  horo  alladaa  in  ohief  to  >JamM  fioawoU  ui   A.u.....i.Hk,  ih 

Hugh  Montgomery  of  CoUilMd.  woll-known  biographer  of  JoUiwoiu 
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Dempster,^  a  true  blue  Scot  I'se  warran' ; 
Tliee,  aith -detesting,  chaste  Kilkerran  ;2 
An'  that  glib-gabbit  =*  Highland  baron, 

The  Laird  o'  Graham  ;  ^ 
An'  ane,  a  chap  that's  d — mn'd  auldfarran',^ 

Dundas  his  name  :  * 

Erskine,  a  spunkie^  Norland  billie  ;  ^ 
True  Campbells,  Frederick  and  Hay  ; " 
An'  I  Jvistone,  the  bauld  Sir  Willie  ;  ^ 

An'  mony  ithers. 
Whom  auld  Demosthenes  or  Tully 

Might  own  for  brithers. 

See,  sodger  Hugh,  my  watchman  stented,^' 

If  poets  e'er  are  represented  ; 

I  ken  if  that  your  sword  were  wanted, 

Ye'd  lend  a  hand  ; 
But  when  there's  ought  to  say  anent  it, 

Ye're  at  a  stand.^ 

Arouse,  my  boys  !  exert  your  mettle, 
To  get  auld  Scotland  back  her  kettle ; 
Or  faith !  I'll  wad^  my  new  pleugh-pettle,^ 

Ye'll  see't  or  lang, 
She'll  teach  you,  wi'  a  reekin  whittle, 

Anither  sang. 

^  ready-spoken.  ^  cunning.  «  spirited. 

'1  hired.  «^  wadger.  ^  plough-stick. 

1  George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen.  7  gir  Wm.    Augustus    Cunningliam, 

'  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  of  Kilkerran,  Baronet,  of  Livingstone,  for  some  time 

Bart.  sat  as  M.P.    for   the  county  of    Lin- 

3  The  Marquis  of  Graham,  eldest  son  lithgow,    where    he    had    his    estate, 

of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  which   he   was    afterwards    compelled 

*  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  M.  P.  to    sell  in   consequence    of    incurring 

5  Probably  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  electioneering  debts.     (*S^.  D.) 
Erskine.  8  This    verse    was    omitted    in    the 

6  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  second  author's  editions.  The  reference  is 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  to  Col.  Hugh  Montgomery,  after- 
Hay    Campbell,    Lord    Advocate    for  wards  Earl  of  Eglinton. 

Scotland,  afterwards  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 
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This  while  she's  been  in  crankous  mood, 
Her  lost  Militia  fir'd  her  bliiid  ; 
(Deil  na*  they  never  mair  do  guid, 

Play'd  her  that  pliskie^ !) 
An'  now  she's  like  to  rin  red  wud*^ 

About  her  whisky. 

An'  L — d !  if  ance  they  pit  her  till't, 
Her  tartan  petticoat  she'll  kilt, 
An'  durk  an'  pistol  at  her  belt, 

She'll  tak  the  streets, 
An'  rin  her  whittle  to  the  hilt, 

r  the  first  she  meets  ! 

For  G — d-sake,  sirs  !  then  speak  her  fair, 
An'  straik  her  cannie'^  wi'  the  hair. 
An'  to  the  muckle  house  repair, 

Wi'  instant  speed, 
An'  strive,  wi'  a'  your  wit  an'  lear, 

To  get  remead. 

Yon  ill-tongu'd  tinkler,  Charlie  Fox, 
May  taunt  you  wi'  his  jeers  and  mocks ; 
But  gie  him't  liet,  my  hearty  cocks  1 

E'en  cowe  the  cadie^ ! 
An'  send  him  to  his  dicing  box 

An'  sportin  lady. 

Tell  yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Boconnock's,^ 
I'll  be  his  debt  twa  iiiaHhlum  bonnocks/ 
An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nance  Tinnock's  - 
Nine  times  a-week, 

If  lie  sniM''  <<•].-., n    lii  ,.  tea  an'  winnocks, 
Wad  kindly  seek. 

•  nmy.  »•  trick.  '  «tnrk  inml. 

^  gently.  "^  folluw.  f  cjiko«  of  mixotl  ^i^iu^. 

1  Pitt,    whoMO    grandfatlx  I  ..lior'n  in  MnnchHno,  whuru  ho  Homo- 

Booonnook  in  Coniwnll.  liiuon  Htu  i  i.  h  over  n  i.'Mn*  of 

»A    worthy    old     hoaton  j^ido  mil  Drink."- 7;.//. 
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Could  he  some  commutation  broach, 
I'll  pledge  my  aith  in  guid  braid  Scotch, 
He  needna  fear  their  foul  reproach 

Nor  erudition. 
Yon  mixtie-maxtie,  queer  hotch-potch, 

The  Coalition. 

Auld  Scotland  has  a  raucle*  tongue ; 
She's  just  a  devil  wi'  a  rung^ ; 
An'  if  she  promise  auld  or  young 

To  tak  their  part, 
Tho'  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung, 

She'll  no  desert. 

And  now,  ye  chosen  Five-and-Forty, 
May  still  your  mither's  heart  support  ye  ; 
Then,  tho'  a  minister  grow  dorty,^ 

An'  kick  your  place, 
Ye'll  snap  your  fingers,  poor  an'  hearty, 

Before  his  face. 

God  bless  your  Honours,  a'  your  days, 
Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  claise,^ 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kaes,® 

That  haunt  St  Jamie's ! 
Your  humble  poet  sings  an'  prays. 

While  Rab  his  name  is. 


Postscript. 

Let  half-starv'd  slaves  in  warmer  skies 
See  future  wines,  rich-clust'ring,  rise ; 
Their  lot  auld  Scotland  ne'er  envies. 

But,  blythe  and  frisky. 
She  eyes  her  freeborn,  martial  boys 

Tak  afF  their  whisky. 

a  rough.  ^  cudgel.  <=  saucy. 

^  drops  of  broth  and  bits  of  tlothes.  «  jackdaws. 
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What  tho'  their  Phoebus  kinder  warms, 
Wliile  fragrance  blooms  and  beauty  charms, 
When  \\Tetches  range,  in  famish'd  swarms, 

The  scented  groves ; 
Or,  liounded  forth,  dishonour  arms 

In  hungry  droves ! 

Their  gun's  a  burden  on  tlieir  shouther ; 
Tliey  downa  bide  the  stink  o'  powther ; 
Tlieir  bauldest  thought's  a  hank'ring  s wither* 

To  Stan'  or  rin. 
Till  skelp^— a  shot^— they're  afF,  a'  throw'ther,^ 

To  save  their  skin. 

But  bring  a  Scotchman  frae  his  hill, 
Clap  in  his  check  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will. 

An'  there's  the  foe  ! 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 

Nae.cauld,  faint-hearted  doubtings  tease  him  ; 
Death  comes,  \vi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him  ; 
Wi'  bluidy  hand  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An'  when  he  fa's. 
His  latest  draught  o'  brcathin  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huzzas. 

Sages  their  solemn  een  may  stcck,'* 
An'  raise  a  philosophic  reek, 
An'  physically  causes  seek, 

In  dime  an*  season  ; 
But  tell  me  whisky's  name  in  Greek, 

I'll  tell  the  reason. 

Scotland,  my  auld,  reH|)(M'ted  mithcr  ! 
Tho'  whiles  yc  moistify  your  leather, 

•  lodociaion.  ^  pop !  '  in  oonftmion.  *  shut 
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Till,  whare  ye  sit  on  craps  o'  heather, 

Ye  tiiie'^  your  dam  ; 

Freedom  an'  whisky  gang  thcgither  ! 

Tak  afF  your  dram.^ 


The  Ordination.^ 

**For  sense,  they  little  owe  to  frugal  Heav'n — 
To  please  the  mob  they  hide  the  little  giv'n." 

Kilmarnock  wabsters,  fidge  an'  claw. 

An'  pour  your  creeshie  '^  nations ; 
An'  ye  wha  leather  rax^  an'  draw. 

Of  a'  denominations  ; 
Swith^  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a' 

An'  there  tak  up  your  stations ; 
Then  afF  to  Begbie's  in  a  raw. 

An'  pour  divine  libations 

For  joy  this  day. 

Curst  "  Common-sense,"  that  imp  o'  hell, 

Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder ;  ^ 
But  Oliphant  *  aft  made  her  yell. 

An'  Russell  ^  sair  misca'd  her  : 
This  day  Mackinlay  ^  taks  the  flail, 

x\n'  he's  the  boy  will  blaud^  her ! 
He'll  clap  a  shangan^  on  her  tail. 

An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud^  her 
Wi'  dirt  this  day. 

*  lose.  ^  greas}'.  «  stretch.  ^  quick, 

e  slap.  '■  a  cleft  stick.  ?  pelt. 

1  In  the  edition  of  1794  the  closing  was  n^ade  on  the  admission  of  the  late 
lines  are  weakly  altered  to —  reverend  and  worthy  Mr  Lindsay  to 
Till,  when  ye  speak,  ye  aiblins  blether,        the  "  Laigh  Kirk." — II. £. 

Yet,  deil  mak  matter  !  •*  Rev.   James  Oliphant,  minister  of 

Freedom  and  whisky  gang  thegither.  Chapel  of  Ease,  Kilmarnock,  from  1764 

Tak  atf  your  whitter.  to  1774. 

2  Written  very  early  in  1786,  but  not  ^  Rev.  John  Eussell  of  Kilmarnock, 
included  in  the  Kilmarnock  Edition.  one  of  the  "Twa  Herds."  He  was 
A  paper  bullet  in  the  war  of  Auld  and  successor  to  Oliphant. 

New  Lights — Calvinism  and  "Common  ^  Rev.  James  Mackinlay,  subject  of 

Sense,"  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  theo-  the  present  poem,  ordained  6th  April 

logical  criterion.  1786.     As  a  preacher,  he  became  "a 

'^  Alluding  to  a  scoffing  ballad  which  great  favourite  of  the  million." 
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Mak  haste  an'  turn  King  David  owre, 

And  lilt^  wi'  holy  clangor ; 
0'  double  verse  conic  gie  us  four, 

An'  skirl  up  the  Bangor  : 
This  day  the  kirk  kicks  up  a  stour/' 

Nae  mair  the  knaves  shall  wrang  her, 
For  Heresy  is  in  her  pow'r, 

And  gloriously  she'll  whang ^  her 
Wi'  pith  this  day. 

Come,  let  a  proper  text  be  read, 

An'  touch  it  afF  wi'  \igour. 
How  graceless  Hani  ^  Icugh  ^  at  his  dad. 

Which  made  Canaan  a  nigger ; 
Or  Phineas  ^  drove  the  murdering  blade, 

Wi'  whore-abhorring  rigour  ; 
Or  Zipporah,^  the  scauldin^  jad. 

Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger 

r  th'  inn  that  day. 

There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  creed. 

And  bind  him  down  wi'  caution, 
That  stipend  is  a  carnal  weed 

He  taks  but  for  the  fiishion ; 
And  gie  him  o'er  the  flock  to  feed,* 

And  punish  each  transgression  ; 
Especial,  rams  that  cross  the  breed, 

Gie  them  sufficient  threshin  ; 

Spare  them  nae  day. 

Now,  auld  Kilmarnock,  cock  thy  tail. 

An'  toss  thy  horns  fu*  canty' ; 
Nae  mair  thou'lt  rowt**'  out-owrc  tlu'  dale, 

Because  thy  pasture's  scanty  ; 

•  «ng.  '•  duKt.  •  laah.  ''  laujjhod. 

•  aoolding.  '  lively.  «  roar. 

1  O^fwda  is.  22.—/t.B.  Wi'  fomi'la  and  oonfuwiion, 

•  Numben  xxv.  ^.—H.B.  Ani\  lay  your  handii  »ii>on  hi«  h«iH, 

•  Bzodtu  iv             /    /,'.  And  seal  hiji  hi}?h  commiK.Mcii. 

•  Among  k                    .  ariationH  in  an  Tho  holv  (look  to  tuarh  and  i< 
•ariv  M8.  CO  I-.. ,   -  .laou  run  thu»  :—  Tho  text  u  a  jfood  inj«tani'o  of  r     ; 

Thoro  try  bin  mottle  on  tho  creel,  iikill  in  iroproring  hi-*  work 
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For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel  kail 
Shall  fill  thy  crib  in  plenty, 

An'  runts*  o'  grace  the  pick  an'  wale,'' 
No  gi'en  by  way  o'  dainty, 
But  ilka  day. 


Nae  mair  by  Babel's  streams  we'll  weep, 

To  think  upon  our  Zion  ; 
And  hing  our  fiddles  up  to  sleep, 

Like  baby-clouts  a-dryin ! 
Come,  screw  the  pegs  wi'  tunefu'  cheep,'^ 

And  o'er  the  thairms*^  be  tryin ; 
Oh,  rare  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep,^ 

And  a'  like  lamb-tails  flyin 

Fu'  fast  this  day. 


Lang,  Patronage,  with  rod  o'  airn,* 

Has  shor'd^  the  Kirk's  undoin  ; 
As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfairn,^ 

Has  proven  to  its  ruin  :  ^ 
Our  patron,  honest  man  !  Glencairn, 

He  saw  mischief  was  brewin  ; 
An'  like  a  godly,  elect  bairn. 

He's  waled  ^  us  out  a  true  ane. 

And  sound,  this  day. 


Now  Robertson  ^  harangue  nae  mair. 
But  steek  your  gab^  for  ever  ; 

Or  try  the  wicked  town  of  Ayr, 
For  there  they'll  think  you  clever  : 


cabbage-stalks. 

^  choice. 

"^  squeak,                   ^  strings. 

elbows  fly  nimbly. 

f  iron. 

K  threaten'd.              ^  womi  out. 

•  chosen. 

J  shut  your  mouth. 

iRev.  Wm.  Boyd,  "a  Moderate,"  2  Rev.  John  Robertson,  colleague  of 

ordained  pastor  of  Fenwick,  June  25,        Dr  Mackinlay,  ordained  1765. 


1782. 
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Or,  nae  reflection  on  your  lear, 
Ye  may  commence  a  shaver  ; 

Or  to  the  Netherton  ^  repair, 
An'  turn  a  carpet  weaver 

AfF-hand  this  day. 

Mu'trie  ^  and  you  were  just  a  match, 

We  never  liad  sic  twa  drones  ; 
Auld  Hornie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch, 

Just  like  a  winkin  baudrons,* 
And  aye  he  catch'd  the  titlier  wretch, 

To  fry  them  in  his  caudrons ; 
But  now  his  Honour  maun  detach, 

Wi'  a'  his  brimstone  squadrons. 
Fast,  fast  this  dav. 


See,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  faes 

She's  swingein  thro'  the  city  ! 
Hark,  how  the  nine-tail'd  cat  she  plays ! 

I  vow  it's  unco  pretty  : 
There,  Learning,  with  his  Greekish  face. 

Grunts  out  some  Latin  ditty  ; 
And  Common-sense  is  gaun,  she  says, 

To  mak  to  Jamie  Beattie 

Her  plaint  this  day. 

But  there's  Morality  himsei', 

Embracing  all  opinions  ; 
Hear,  how  he  gics  the  tither  yell. 

Between  his  twa  companions ! 
See,  how  she  peels  the  skin  an'  fell, 

As  ane  were  peclin  onions ! 
Now  there,  they're  packed  aff  to  hell, 

An'  baniHir<l  our  dominions. 

Henceforth  this  day. 

•oat, 

•A    ...-,1111 L    ..I    Kimiiiruouk,    wboro  *  Tho  liov.  John  .Mult  ii 

carpet  wuaviriK  *"  lar^fely  oorriod  on.        nio,"  whom  Mtickinluy  s\t< 
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O  happy  day  !  rejoice,  rejoice ! 

Come  bouse  about  the  porter ! 
Morality's  demure  decoys 

Shall  here  nae  mair  find  quarter  : 
Mackinlay,  Russell,  are  the  boys 

That  heresy  can  torture ; 
They'll  gie  her  on  a  rape^  a  hoyse,^ 

And  CO  we''  her  measure  shorter 

By  th'  head  some  day. 

Come,  bring  the  tither  mutchkin  in. 

And  here's — for  a  conclusion — 
To  ev'ry  New-light  ^  mother's  son, 

From  this  time  forth,  confusion ! 
If  mair  they  deave*^  us  wi'  their  din. 

Or  patronage  intrusion, 
We'll  light  a  spunk,^  and  ev'ry  skin, 

We'll  rin  them  aff  in  fusion 

Like  oil,  some  day. 


Epistle  to  James  Smith.^ 

"  Friendship,  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 

Sweet'ner  of  Life,  and  solder  of  Society  ! 

I  owe  thee  much "  Blair. 

Dear  Smith,  the  slee'st,  pawkie*  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief ^  ! 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-brief 

Owre  human  hearts ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief  ^ 

Against  your  arts. 

» rope.  ^  lift.  e  lop.  ^  annoy. 

«  match.  '  sly  and  humorous,  s  robbery.  ^  proof. 

1  A  cant-phrase  in  the  West  of  Scot-  2  Mr  Smith  was  a  member  of  the 

land,  for  those  religious  opinions  which  Club  at  the  Whitefoord  Arms.     The 

Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich  has  defended  so  poet  admits  his  intention  of  publishing, 

strenuously. — R.B.  and  notes  his  own  diffidence, 
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For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon, 
An'  ev'ry  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Ye've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o*  shoon, 

Just  gaun  to  see  you  ; 
An'  ev'ry  ither  pair  that's  done, 

Mair  taen  I'm  wi'  you. 

That  auld,  capricious  carlin,  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  scrimpit*  stature. 
She's  turn'd  you  off,  a  human  creature 

On  her  first  plan, 
And  in  her  freaks,  on  ev'ry  feature 

She's  wrote  the  Man. 

Just  now  I've  taen  the  fit  o'  rhyme. 
My  barmie^  noddle's  working  prime. 
My  fancy  yerkit^  up  sublime, 

Wi'  hasty  summon  ; 
Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what's  comin  ? 

Some  rhyme  a  neibor's  name  to  lash ; 

Some  rhjTiie  (vain  thought !)  for  needfu'  cash  ; 

Some  rhyme  to  court  the  countra  clash,'* 

An'  raise  a  din  ; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash ; 

I  rhyme  for  fim. 

The  star  that  niles  my  luckless  lot, 

Has  fated  me  the  russet  coat, 

An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But,  in  requit, 
Has  blest  me  with  a  random-shot 

()'  countra  wit. 

This  while  my  lioii.Mi  >  ,.u*ii  a  sklent,® 
To  try  my  fate  in  guid,  black  prent ; 
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But  still  the  mair  I'm  that  way  bent, 

Something  cries  "Hoolie*! 

I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent  ^  ? 

Ye'U  shaw  your  folly ; 

There's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters. 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensur'd  their  debtors, 

A'  future  ages ; 
Now  moths  deform,  in  shapeless  tatters. 

Their  unknown  pages." 

Then  farewell  hopes  of  laurel-boughs, 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows ! 
Henceforth  I'll  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistlin  thrang,^ 
An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes'^ 

My  rustic  sang. 

I'll  wander  on,  wi'  tentless  ^  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
I'll  lay  me  with  th'  inglorious  dead, 

Forgot  and  gone ! 

But  why  o*  death  begin  a  tale  ? 

Just  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale ; 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heave  Care  o'er-side  ! 
And  large,  before  Enjoyment's  gale. 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand, 

Is  a'  enchanted  fairy-land. 

Where  Pleasure  is  the  magic-wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fu'  light. 

softly.  ^  take  heed.  ^  busy,  *^  hollows. 
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The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For  ance  that  five-an'-forty's  speel'd,* 
See,  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild,*' 

Wi'  wrinkl'd  face, 
Comes  hostin,  hirplin'^  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin  pace. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin. 
Then  fareweel  vacant,  careless  roamin  ; 
An'  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin, 

An'  social  noise : 
An'  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman. 

The  joy  of  joys  ! 

O  Life  !  how  pleasant,  in  thy  morning. 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school -boys,  at  th'  expected  waniing, 

To  joy  an'  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  tho'  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flow'ry  spot, 

For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 

They  drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fat, 

Hut''  care  or  pain  ; 
And  haply  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

With  steady  aim,  some  fortune  chase  ; 
Keen  hope  does  cv'ry  sinew  brace  ; 

*  oUmbod.  I'  OKU.  <"  uougliiiig,  limping.  •>  witboat. 
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Thro'  fair,  thro'  foul,  they  urge  the  race. 
An'  seize  the  prey  : 

Then  cannie,*  in  some  cozie  place, 

They  close  the  day. 

And  others,  like  your  humble  servan', 
Poor  wights  !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin, 
To  right  or  left  eternal  swervin, 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
Till,  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin. 

They  aften  groan. 


Alas  !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining — 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining  ! 
Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining, 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door, 

And  kneel,  ye  Pow'rs !  and  warm  implore, 

"  Tho'  I  should  wander  Terra  o'er, 

In  all  her  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more, 

Aye  rowth^  o'  rhymes. 

"  Gie  dreepin  roasts  to  countra  lairds, 
Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards ; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards, 

And  maids  of  honour  ; 
An'  yill°  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds,"^ 

Until  they  sconner.^ 

"  A  title,  Dempster  ^  merits  it ; 
A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt ; 

quietly.  ^  plenty.  « ale.  ^  tinkers.  « loathe  it. 

1  George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  M.P. 
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Gie  wealth  to  some  be-Iedger'd  cit, 

In  cent,  per  cent. ; 

But  give  me  real,  sterling  wit, 

And  I'm  content. 

"While  ye  are  pleas'd  to  keep  me  hale, 
I'll  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-brose  or  muslin-kail,* 

Wi'  cheerhi'  face, 
As  lang's  the  Muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace." 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,^  or  by  my  nose  ; 
I  jouk^  beneath  Misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may  ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 

0  ye  douce  ^  folk  that  live  by  rule. 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  an'  cool, 
Compar'd  ^vi'  you — 0  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

How  much  unlike ! 
Your  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool, 

Your  lives,  a  dyke  ! 

Nae  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unlcttcr'd,  nameless  faces ! 
In  arioso  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray ; 
But  gravissimOy  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 

Ye  are  sac  grave,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise ; 

Nae  fcrly"  tho'  ye  do  despise 

Tlic  lininun-KCMinnii,  ram-stam  boys, 

The  rattling  squad  : 

1  .-<  <   \u  upwjini  rast  your  cycs — 

Ye  ken  the  road  ! 

*  thin  *'  oar.  *-  (IcmI^o.  *  iob«r.  *  wonder. 
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Whilst  I — but  I  shall  hand  me  there, 
Wi'  you  I'll  scarce  gang  ony  where — 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quaf^  my  sang. 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair. 

Whare'er  I  gang. 

The  Vision.^ 

Duan  First.^ 

The  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day, 
Tlue  curlers  quat^  their  roarin  play. 
And  hunger'd  maukin^  taen  her  way. 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin-tree,*^ 
The  lee-lang^  day  had  tir^d  me ; 
And  when  the  day  had  clos'd  his  e'e, 

Far  i'  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,*  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest. 

There,  lanely  by  the  ingle-cheek,^ 

I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek. 

That  fill'd,  wi'  hoast  ^-provoking  smeek. 

The  auld  clay  biggin^ 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin.J 


a  (^uit. 

^  quitted. 

c  hare. 

1  flail. 

**  live-long. 

'  parlour, 
i  building. 

K  fire-side. 

i  roof. 

h  cough. 

1  In  the  eleventh  stanza,  bonie  Jean  2  Duan,  a  term  of  Ossian's  for  the 

was  superseded  by  Bess  at  the  time  of  different  divisions  of  a  digressive  poem, 

the  quarrel  with  Miss  Armour.   Modest,  See  his  Cath-Loda,  vol.  2  of  M'Pherson's 

as  always,  Burns  disclaims  rivalry  with  translation. — R.B. 
Shenstone ! 
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All  in  this  mottie,  misty  clime, 
I  backward  miis'd  on  wasted  time, 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  prime, 

An'  done  nae  thing, 
But  stringing  blethers '^  up  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sinjr. 


Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market. 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  and  clarkit 

My  cash-account ; 
While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  half-sarkit. 

Is  a'  th'  amount. 


I  started,  mutt  ring  "  blockhead  !  coof '^ ! " 
And  hcav'd  on  high  my  waukit  loof,*^ 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof, 

Or  some  rash  aith, 
That  I  henceforth  wad  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath — 

When  click  !  the  string  the  snick  ^  did  draw 
An'  jee  1  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa* ; 
An'  by  my  ingle-lowe**  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,'  braw. 

Come  full  in  sight. 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht*^ ; 
Tlie  infant  aith,  half-form'd,  was  crusht ; 
1  glowr'd*^  Jis  eerie ''s  I'd  been  dusht^ 

In  some  wild  glen  ; 
Wbon  sweet,  like  h(me«t  Worth,  she  bluslit, 

An'  stt^ppt'd  l)cn. 

•*  fool.  '  lionionod  palm.  •'  latch. 

*  flra's  blase.  '  wench.  <  mlonco.  ^  )^7xm1. 

'  awed.  i  thrown  down. 
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Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-bonghs 
Were  twisted,  gracefu',  round  her  brows ; 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  Muse, 

By  that  same  token ; 
And  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows. 

Would  soon  been  broken. 

A  "  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  trace  " 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 
A  wildly- witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her ; 
Her  eye,  ev'n  turn'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen, 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen  ; 
An'  such  a  leg !  my  bonie  Jean  ^ 

Could  only  peer  it ; 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight  an'  clean — 

ISTane  else  came  near  it. 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 

My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew : 

Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling,  threw 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well-known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 

There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  toss't : 

Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast, 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone  Art's  lofty  boast. 

The  lordly  dome. 

Here,  Doon  pour'd  down  his  far-fetch'd  floods ; 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 

1  •'  My  Bess,  I  ween,'  (1786). 
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Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw*  thro'  his  woods, 

On  to  the  shore ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds, 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread, 

An  ancient  borough  rear'd  her  head ; 

Still,  as  in  Scottish  stoiy  read, 

She  boasts  a  race 
To  ev'ry  nobler  virtue  bred, 

And  polish'd  grace. ^ 

By  stately  tow'r,  or  palace  fair, 

Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air, 

Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare. 

With  feature  stern. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 

To  see  a  race  heroic  -  wheel, 

And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel. 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While,  back-recoiling,  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  Suthron  foes. 

His  Country's  Saviour,^  mark  him  well  I 
Bold  Richard  ton's  lieroic  swell ;  * 
The  chief,  on  Sark  who  glorious  fell,'^ 

In  high  command ; 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  laml. 

•  Btolo. 

1  7'i,..   „....^^  Htanzas   f"'' •"-  *his  »  Wallnco,  imu  i-i  ^  i.u   io.  who  wfw 

wcr                   uUjfl   in   tl.                     h  socond   in   command,    unii.r    1). .ii^;I.is, 

oditi            ,            Other   ht  ,                 ,.  r  Karl  of  Ormond,  at  llu>  f;nii-ns  ImIIIo 

publLihud  by  liuniK  hinwolf,  uro  givi  h.t    iMinlcM   of  Siuk.    Iok.  ht    ainu 

on  p.  IftS.  Tliiit  jflorioiiH  vidorv  u  is  pi  in 

2''''-  \<-'-li "   r  .          .V  ..wirv-  '  ■  "•  ■    "^li.iuu.  r,.i,.iM.-t 

/;.  .i:..i    u.tivp;                           !l,..  .allnlit   l.nr.l 

rdton,  COUKiii  <.f  ( 'r:ii;.'i««,  u                     ■   in-,  wouti.i.-*  iilUT 

to  1                                          r  of  Scottish  11.'^  ;u.Uou,~yi./;. 
in(I< 
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There,  where  a  sceptr'd  Pictish  shade 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid,^ 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  pourtray'd 

In  colours  strong : 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undismay'd, 

They  strode  along. 

Thro'  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,^ 
Xear  many  a  hermit-fancied  cove 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love. 

In  musing  mood). 
An  aged  Judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck,  reverential  awe. 
The  learned  Sire  and  Son  I  saw  :  ^ 
To  Nature's  God,  and  Nature's  law, 

They  gave  their  lore  ; 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw, 

That,  to  adore. 

Brydon's  brave  ward  *  I  well  could  spy. 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye  : 
Who  caird  on  Fame,  low  standing  by, 

To  hand  him  on, 
Where  many  a  patriot-name  on  high, 

And  hero  shone. 


DUAN   SECOND. 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  view'd  the  heavenly-seeming  Fair ; 

1  Coilus,   King  of  the  Picts,  from       Miller  of  Glenlee,  afterwards  President 
whom  the  district  of  Kyle  is  said  to       of  the  Court  of  Session. ) 

take  its  name,  lies  buried,  as  tradition  8  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor 

says,  near  the  family  seat  of  the  Mont-  and  present  Professor  Stewart. — R.B. 

gomeries  of  Coilsfield,  where  his  burial  ^  Colonel  FuUarton.  —  R.  B.      This 

place  is  still  shown. — R.  B.  gentleman  had  travelled  under  the  care 

2  Barskimming,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  of  Patrick  Brydone,  author  of  a  well- 
Justice-Clerk. —  R.B.      (Sir    Thomas  known    "Tour    through    Sicily    and 

Malta." 
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A  whispering  throb  did  witness  bear 
Of  kinih'ed  sweet, 

When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet. 

*'  All  hail !  my  own  inspirM  bard  ! 
In  me  thy  native  Muse  regard ; 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard, 

Thus  poorly  low ; 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward. 

As  we  bestow ! 

"  Know,  the  great  genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band. 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command. 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand, 

Their  labours  ply. 

*^  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share : 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart : 
Some  teach  the  bard — a  darling  care — 

The  tuneful  art 

"  'Mong  swelling  floods  of  reeking  gore, 
They,  ardent,  kindling  spirits  pour ; 
Or,  'mid  the  venal  senate's  roar, 

They,  sightless,  stand, 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot-lore, 

And  grace  the  hand. 

"  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage, 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  ago, 
Thoy  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy. 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye.^ 

1  This  fone  ant  appoftra  in  the  Edinburgh  •dition,  1787. 
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'*  Hence,  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young  ; 
Hence,  Dempster's  zeal-inspired  tongue ; 
Hence,  sweet,  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  ^  Minstrel '  lays ; 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung. 

The  sceptic's  bays. 

"  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind. 
The  rustic  bard,  the  lab'ring  hind. 

The  artisan ; 
All  choose,  as  various  they're  inclin'd. 

The  various  man. 


^'  When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain. 
The  threat'ning  storm  some  strongly  rein  ; 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain 

With  tillage-skill ; 
And  some  instruct  the  shepherd-train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hill. 

"  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile ; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile  ; 
Some  soothe  the  lab'rer's  weary  toil 

For  humble  gains, 
And  make  his  cottage-scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

"  Some,  bounded  to  a  district-space, 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race, 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

"  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name : 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim, 
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Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  fame, 
Held  ruling  pow'r : 

I  mark'd  thy  embryo-tuneful  flame, 
Thy  natal  hour. 

"  With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gaze 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways, 
Thy  rudely  caroll'd,  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes ; 
Fir'd  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

"  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  thro'  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

"  Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  ev'ry  floweret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  ev'ry  grove ; 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

"  When  ripen'd  fields  and  azure  skies 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  ev'ning  joys, 

And  lonely  stalk, 
To^vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise, 

In  pensive  walk. 

"  When  youthful  love,  warm -blushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivering,  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adorid  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  i)()ur  in  song, 

To  Bootlio  thy  flame. 
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"  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 


"  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains, 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  thy  friends. 

"  Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  I  can  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow  ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 
Warm  on  the  heart. 

"  Yet,  all  beneath  th'  unrivall'd  rose, 
The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 
Tho'  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 

Adown  the  glade. 

"  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine ; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine, 

Nor  king's  regard. 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rustic  bard. 


*'  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one. 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan  : 
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Preserve  the  dignity  of  Man, 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust  the  Universal  Plan 

Will  all  protect. 

"  And  wear  thou  this  " — she  solemn  said, 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head  : 
The  polish'd  leaves  and  berries  red 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 
In  light  away. 

[To  Mrs  Stewart  of  Stair  Burns  presented  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Vision.  That  copy  embraces  about  twenty  stanzas  at  the  end  of  Duan 
First,  which  he  cancelled  when  he  came  to  print  the  piece  in  his  Kil- 
marnock volume.  Seven  of  these  he  restored  in  printing  his  second 
edition,  as  noted  on  p.  187.  The  following  are  the  verses  which  he  left 
unpublished.] 


SUPPRESSED  STANZAS  OF  *'THE  VISION." 

After  18th  stanza  of  the  text  (at  **  His  native  land") 

With  secret  throes  I  marked  that  earth, 
That  cottage,  witness  of  my  birth  ; 
And  near  1  saw,  bold  issuing  forth 

In  vouthful  pride, 
A  Lindsay  race  of  noble  worth. 

Famed  far  and  wide. 


Where,  hid  belli nd  a  spreading  wood, 
An  ancient  Pict-biiilt  mansion  stood, 
I  spied,  among  an  angel  brood, 

A  female  pair; 
Sweet  shone  their  high  maternal  blood. 

And  father's  air.* 

An  ancient  tower'  to  memory  brought 
How  Dettingen's  bold  bero  fought; 
Still,  far  from  sinking  into  nought, 

It  owns  a  lord 
Who  far  in  western  climaU»s  fought, 

With  trusty  sword. 

>  Kunflruro.— ;?.  ft,  >  SUdr.—R.D, 


THE   VISION 

Among  the  rest  I  well  could  spy- 
One  gallant,  graceful,  martial  boy. 
The  soldier  sparkled  in  his  eye, 

A  diamond  water. 
I  blest  that  noble  badge  with  joy. 

That  owned  mefrater.^ 

After  20th  stanza  of  the  text  (at  '  Dispensing  good ') : — 

Near  by  arose  a  mansion  fine,^ 
The  seat  of  many  a  muse  divine ; 
Not  rustic  muses  such  as  mine. 

With  holly  crown'd, 
But  th'  ancient,  tuneful,  laurell'd  Nine, 

From  classic  ground. 

I  mourn'd  the  card  that  Fortune  dealt, 
To  see  where  bonie  Whitef oords  dwelt ;  ^ 
But  other  prospects  made  me  melt. 

That  village  near ;  ^ 
There  Nature,  Friendship,  Love,  I  felt. 

Fond-mingling,  dear ! 

Hail !  Nature's  pang,  more  strong  than  death ! 
Warm  Friendship's  glow,  like  kindling  wrath  ! 
Love,  dearer  than  the  parting  breath 

Of  dying  friend ! 
Not  ev'n  with  life's  wild  devious  path, 

Your  force  shall  end  I 

The  Power  that  gave  the  soft  alarms 
In  blooming  Whitefoord's  rosy  charms. 
Still  threats  the  tiny,  f eather'd  arms. 

The  barbfed  dart, 
While  lovely  Wilhelmina  warms 

The  coldest  heart.' 

After  21st  stanza  of  the  text  (at  "  That,  to  adore  " ) : — 

Where  Lugar  leaves  his  moorland  plaid,  ^ 
Where  lately  Want  was  idly  laid, 
I  marked  busy,  bustling  Trade, 

In  fervid  flame. 
Beneath  a  Patroness's  aid. 

Of  noble  name. 

i  Captain  James  Montgomerie,  Master  *  Mauchline. 

of  St  James'  Lodge,  Tarbolton,  to  which  ^  a  compliment  to  Miss  Wilhelmina 

the  author  has  the  honour  to  belong. —  Alexander  as  successor,  in  that  locality 

H.B.  to  Miss  Maria  Whitef oord. —;S^.  Z>. 

2  Auchinleck.— i2.£.  ^  Cnmnock.—R.B. 

3  Ballochmyle. 
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THE    RANTIN   DOG 

Wild,  countless  hills  I  could  survey, 
And  countless  flocks  as  wild  as  they ; 
But  other  scenes  did  charms  display, 

That  better  please. 
Where  polish'd  manners  dwell  with  Gray, 

In  rural  ease.^ 

Where  Cessnock  pours  with  gurgling  sound  ; ' 
And  Irwine,  marking  out  the  bound, 
Enamour'd  of  the  scenes  around, 

Slow  runs  his  race, 
A  name  I  doubly  honour'd  found,^ 

With  knightly  grace. 

Bry don's  brave  ward,'*  I  saw  him  stand, 
Fame  humbly  offering  her  hand. 
And  near,  his  kinsman's  rustic  band,^ 

With  one  accord. 
Lamenting  their  late  blessed  land 

Must  change  its  lord. 

The  owner  of  a  pleasant  spot. 
Near  sandy  wilds,  I  last  did  not«  ;  ^ 
A  heart  too  warm,  a  pulse  too  hot 

At  times,  o'erran  : 
But  large  in  ev'ry  feature  wrote, 

Appear'd  the  Man. 


The  Rantin  Dog,  the  Daddie  o't.' 

Tnne — "  Whare'U  our  guidman  lie." 

0  WHA  my  babie-cloiits  will  buy  ? 
0  wha  will  tent*  me  when  I  cry? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  where  I  lie  ? 
The  rantin  dog,  the  daddie  o't. 

0  wha  will  own  he  did  the  faut  ? 
O  wha  will  buy  the  f^roanin  maut''? 
0  wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca't? 
The  rantin  dog,  the  daddie  o't 

*  attend.  *'  malt  for  alo  to  tho  nurso  and  neighlxxini. 

>  Mr  Farriuhar  Qnj.—Ii.n.  »  Dr  Kullorton.— /tA 

3  Auchiiwkioth.  -It. B.  •  Oranflrofiold.  —It  U. 

*  (korington.—Ji. li.  i  Tho  lady  may  bo  Mijw  Armour^  but 

*  OiMOiMrFuIlerton.— /{.  A  thoro  wore  plenty  of  |)OMiblo  herotDOit. 
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HERE'S    HIS    HEALTH   IN   WATER 

When  I  mount  the  creepie-chair,* 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there  ? 
Gie  me  Rob,  I'll  seek  nae  mair, 
The  rantin  dog,  the  daddie  o't. 


Wha  will  crack ^  to  me  my  lane  ? 
Wha  will  mak  me  fidgin  fain^  ? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  again  ? 
The  rantin  dog,  the  daddie  o't. 


Here's  his  Health  in  Water.^ 

Tune — '*  The  Job  of  Journey-work." 

Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

And  tho'  he  be  the  fauter^ ; 
Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet,  here's  his  health  in  water. 
0  wae  gae  by  his  wanton  sides. 

Sac  brawlie's^  he  could  flatter  ; 
Till  for  his  sake  I'm  slighted  sair. 

And  dree^  the  kintra  clatter^ : 
But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet  here's  his  health  in  water ! 

^i  pcnance-stool.  ^  talk.  "  eager  and  fond.  ^  defaulter, 

e  finely.  ^  suffer.  s 


1  Framed  on  a  Jacobite  song  for  James  Though  Ids  hack  he  at  the  ud! 

VIII.,  quoted  by  Thomas  Hearn,  the  Here's  to  him  that's  far  av:a  ! 

Oxford  antiquary  :  There  are  various  contemporary  and 

later  versions  of  the  original. 
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ADDRESS    TO    THE    UNCO    GUID 

Address  to  the  Unco  Guid, 

Or  the  Rigidly  Righteous.^ 

My  Son,  these  maxims  make  a  rule, 

An'  lump  them  aye  thegither  ; 
The  rdgid  Righteous  is  a  fool, 

The  Rigid  Wi>ie  anither  : 
The  cleanest  corn  that  ere  was  dight* 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caff'  in ; 
So  ne'er  a  fellow -creature  slight 

For  random  fits  o'  daffin.'= 

Solomon. — Eccles.  ch.  vii.  verse  16. 

0  YE  wha  are  sac  guid  yoursel', 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye've  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neibours'  fauts  and  folly  ! 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill, 

Supplied  wi'  store  o'  water  ; 
The  heaped  happer's  ebbing  still, 

An'  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door 

For  glaikit"^  Folly's  portals  : 
I,  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes, 

Would  here  propone  defences — 
Their  donsie*"  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  tlieirs  compared, 

And  shuchler  at  the  niffer'; 
Hut  cjist  a  moment's  fair  regard, 

What  maks  the  mighty  difforif  ? 

•  cleaned.  »» groina  of  chaff.  "  fun.  ••  fiH)HHh. 

"  unlucky.  '  oxchanjro.  «  differonco. 

'  A  favouriUj  morality  of  Burns.    Tho  pioco  flnit  api)oan  in  tin-   KunnurKh 
•diOon. 
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ADDRESS    TO   THE   UNCO    GUID 

Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave, 

That  purity  ye  pride  in  ; 
And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave*) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidin. 


Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop  ! 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  still  eternal  gallop  ! 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail, 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

It  maks  a  unco  lee-way. 

See  Social  Life  and  Glee  sit  down. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
Till,  quite  transmugrified,  they're  grown 

Debauchery  and  Drinking : 
0  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences ; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state, 

Damnation  of  expenses ! 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames. 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 
Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names. 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases  ; 
A  dear-lov'd  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treach'rous  inclination — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblins^  nae  temptation. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin^  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human  : 

»  rest.  b  perhaps.  ^  little. 
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THE    INVENTORY 

One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, — 
Tlie  moving  Why  they  do  it ; 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 
How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone, 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias  : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 


The  Inventory;^ 

In  Answer  to  a  Mandate  by  the  Surveyor 
of  the  Taxes. 

Sir,  as  your  mandate  did  request, 
I  send  you  here  a  faithfu'  list, 
O'  gudes  an'  gear,  an'  a'  my  graith,* 
To  which  I'm  clear  to  gi'e  my  aith. 

ImprimiSf  then,  for  carriage  cattle, 
I  hae  four  brutes  o'  gallant  mettle, 
As  ever  drew  before  a  pettle.*" 
My  hand-afore  -  's  a  guid  auld  *  has  been,' 
An'  wight  an'  wilfu'  a'  his  days  been  : 
My  hand-ahin^  's  a  weel  gaun  filHc, 
That  aft  has  borne  me  liame  frae  Killie,^ 
An'  your  auld  borough  mony  a  time 
In  days  when  riding  was  nae  crime. 

*  iroplomoutH.  I'luugh-ntick. 

»  A  poora  of  1786.  Sent  by  Hum 
to  Ailcen,  tho  tax  oolloctor,  iu<  tli< 
vonmi  deolare. 

Tho    voriotw    oopioti   show    o  M'l.lmiuU. — Ji.JJ. 

numbor  of  minnto  variationji.     In  ^  Tho  hindnioMt  on  th 

Sand  10  Htowart  hiw  " Utn'  aforo     aim  xiw  yUniffh.  —  HJi, 

"tan'  ohin'."    Currio  omit*  UnoM  14-19  *  Kilmarnock.— 7^//. 
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THE    INVENTORY 

But  ance,  when  in  my  wooing  pride 
I,  like  a  blockhead,  boost*  to  ride, 
The  wilfu'  creature  sae  I  pat  to, 
(L — d  pardon  a'  my  sins,  an'  that  too !) 
I  play'd  my  fiUie  sic  a  shavie,^ 
She's  a'  bedevil'd  wi'  the  spavie. 
My/?irr-aAm^ 's  a  wordy  ^  beast, 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  traced. 
The  fourth's  a  Highland  Donald  hastie, 
A  d — n'd  red-wud^  Kilburnie  blastie ! 
Foreby  a  cowt,^  o'  cowts  the  wale,* 
As  ever  ran  before  a  tail : 
Gin  he  be  spar'd  to  be  a  beast. 
He'll  draw  me  fifteen  pund  at  least. 
Wheel-carriages  I  ha'e  but  few. 
Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  feckly^  new  ; 
An  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ae  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  ^  are  broken  ; 
I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spin'le. 
An'  my  auld  mither  brunt  the  trin'le.^ 

For  men,  I've  three  mischievous  boys, 
Run-deils^  for  ranting  an'  for  noise ; 
A  gaudsman^  ane,  a  thrasher  t'  other : 
Wee  Davock  bauds  the  nowt^  in  fother. 
I  rule  them  as  I  ought,  discreetly, 
An'  aften  labour  them  completely  ; 
An'  aye  on  Sundays  duly,  nightly, 
I  on  the  "  Questions  "  targe™  them  tightly ; 
Till,  faith  !  wee  Davock's  grown  sae  gleg," 
Tho'  scarcely  langer  than  your  leg. 
He'll  screed^  you  afF  *  Effectual  calling,' 
As  fast  as  ony  in  the  dwalling. 

I've  nane  in  female  servant  station, 
(L — d  keep  me  aye  frae  a'  temptation  !) 

^  behoved.  ^  trick.  •=  worthy,  ^  stark-mad. 

e  colt.  '  choice,  *='  mainly.  ^  shafts. 

>  wheel.  J  out-and-out  devils.  ^  goads-man  (for  a  team  of  oxen. ) 

•  cattle.  *"  examine.  » smart.  °  rattle. 

2  The  hindmost-horse  on  the  right-hand  in  the  plough. — R.B. 
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THE    INVENTORY 

I  hae  nae  wife — and  that  my  bliss  is, 
xin'  ye  have  laid  nae  tax  on  misses ; 
An'  then,  if  kirk  folks  dinna  clutch  mc, 
I  ken  the  deevils  darena  touch  me.^ 
Wi'  weans*  I'm  mair  than  weel  contented, 
Heav'n  sent  me  ane  mae  than  I  wanted ! 
My  sonsie,^  smirking,  dear-bought  Bess, 
She  stares  the  daddy  in  her  face. 
Enough  of  ought  ye  like  but  grace ; 
But  her,  my  bonie,  sweet  wee  lady, 
I've  paid  enough  for  her  already ; 
An'  gin  ye  tax  her  or  her  mither. 
By  the  L — d,  ye'se  get  them  a'  thegither ! 


And  now,  remember,  Mr  Aiken, 
Nae  kind  of  licence  out  I'm  takin  : 
Frae  this  time  forth,  I  do  declare 
I'se  ne'er  ride  horse  nor  hizzie  mair ;  ^ 
Thro'  dirt  and  dub  for  life  I'll  paidle,^ 
Ere  I  sae  dear  pay  for  a  saddle ; 
My  travel  a',  on  foot  I'll  shank  it, 
I've  sturdy  bearers,  Gude  be  thankitl- 
The  kirk  and  you  may  tak  you  that, 
It  puts  but  little  in  your  pat ; 
Sae  dinna  put  me  in  your  beuk. 
Nor  for  my  ten  white  shillings  leuk. 


This  list,  wi'  my  ain  hand  1  wrote  it, 
The  day  and  date  as  under  noted  ; 
Then  know  all  ye  whom  it  concerns, 
Suhscripsi  huicy  Robert  Burns. 

MO08OIBL.  February  22,  1786. 

*  children.  ^  ongoing.  *  puddU*. 

>  Tbaie  two  oouplota  aro  wanting  in       And  a'  my  gates  afoot  I'll  shank  it" 
Carrie. 

'  Currie  giroa  :—  The  next  four  linoe  are  wanting  in  hia 

"I've   etuniy   atumpe,    the    Luni    )•<        c(>|.\. 
ihankit, 
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TO    JOHN    KENNEDY 


To  John  Kennedy,  Dumfries  House. 

Now,  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse 
E'er  bring  you  in  by  Mauchlin  corse,* 
(Lord,  man,  there's  lasses  there  wad  force 

A  hermit's  fancy ; 
An'  down  the  gate^  in  faith  they're  worse. 

An'  mair  unchancy).^ 

But  as  I'm  sayin,  please  step  to  Dow's, 
An'  taste  sic  gear**  as  Johnie  brews, 
Till  some  bit  callan^  bring  me  news 

That  ye  are  there ; 
An'  if  we  dinna  hae  a  bouze, 

I'se  ne'er  drink  mair. 


It's  no  I  like  to  sit  an'  swallow. 
Then  like  a  swine  to  puke  an'  wallow  ; 
But  gie  me  just  a  true  good  fallow, 

Wi'  right  ingine,' 
And  spunkie^  ance  to  mak  us  mellow. 

An'  then  we'll  shine. 

Now  if  ye're  ane  o'  warl's  folk, 
Wha  rate  the  wearer  by  the  cloak. 
An'  sklent^  on  poverty  their  joke, 

Wi'  bitter  sneer, 
Wi'  you  nae  friendship  I  will  troke,^ 

Nor  cheap  nor  dear. 

But  if,  as  I'm  informed  weel. 
Ye  hate  as  ill's  the  very  deil 

cross.  ^  way.  ^  dangerous.  '^  stuff.  ^  boy. 

f  genius.  s  spirit.  ^  cast.  '  exchange. 

1 A  purely  occasional  piece  sent,  with       Night,  to  Mr  Kennedy,  Lord  Dumfries 
I  MS.  copy  of  The  Cotter's  Sahirday      factor. 
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TO    MR    M^ADAM 

The  flinty  heart  that  canna  feel — 

Come,  sir,  here's  to  you  ! 

Hae,  there's  my  haun',  I  wiss  you  weel. 

An'  gude  be  wi'  you. 

ROBT.    BURNESS, 
MossGiEL,  3rd  March  1786. 


To  Mr  M^Adam,  of  Craigen-Gillan,^ 

In  answer  to  an  obliging  Letter  he  sent  in  the 
commencement  of  my  poetic  career. 

Sir,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card, 

I  trow  it  made  me  proud ; 
*  See  wha  taks  notice  o'  the  bard ! ' 

I  lap  and  cried  fu'  loud. 

Now  deil-ma-carc  about  their  jaw, 

The  senseless,  gawky  million  ; 
I'll  cock  my  nose  abune  them  a', 

I'm  roos'd*  by  Craigen-Gillan  ! 

'T^vas  noble,  sir ;  'twas  like  yoursel', 

To  grant  your  high  protection  : 
A  great  man's  smile  ye  ken  fu'  well, 

Is  aye  a  blest  infection. 

Tho',  by  his*'  banes  wha  in  a  tub 

Match'd  Macedonian  Sandy ! 
On  my  ain  legs  thro'  dirt  and  dub, 

I  independent  stand  aye, — 

And  when  those  legs  to  gude,  warm  kail,*' 

Wi'  welcome  canna  bear  me, 
A  lee  dyke-side,  a  sybow-tail,'' 

An'  barley-scone  shall  cheer  me. 

•  prauKxl.  •'  DiogonoH.  •  broth.  "*  onion -stAlk. 

»  Th«  poot,  coiirt-M.uHJy  ontrontod  by       invoiomto  grudgtt  agalnit  ••gentrioc* 
A  gentliiiiuui,  nhuwH  ttuit  hu  \>vnn  no       Early  in  17e  ~ 
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TO   A    LOUSE 

Heaven  spare  you  lang  to  kiss  the  breath 

0'  mony  flow'ry  simmers  ! 
An'  bless  your  bonie  lasses  baith, 

I'm  tauld  they're  lo'esome  kimmers^ ! 

An'  God  bless  young  Dunaskin's  laird, 

The  blossom  of  our  gentry  ! 
An'  may  he  wear  an  auld  man's  beard, 

A  credit  to  his  country. 


To  a  Louse. 

On  seeing  one  on  a  Lady's  Bonnet  at  Church.^ 

Ha  !  whaur  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie^  ? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly  ; 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt^  rarely, 

Owre  gauze  and  lace  ; 
Tho',  faith  !  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner,^ 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  an'  sinner, 
How  daur  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her — 

Sae  fine  a  lady  ? 
Gae  somewhere  else  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith^  !  in  some  beggar's  haffet^  squattle; 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle, 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle,^ 

In  shoals  and  nations  ; 
Whaur  horn  nor  bane*  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

»  lovable  girls.  ^  marvel.  '^  strut. 

<!  off !  « temple.  ^  fine-toothed  comb. 

1  The  success  of  the  last  verse  redeems       "the  flea  that  loupit  on  Prince  Char- 
a  rather  painful    performance.      The       lie." 

insect  was  not  treasured  as  a  relic,  like  2  These  two  lines  are  transposed  in  a 

MS.  copy. 
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TO    A    LOUSE 

Now  baud  you  there,  ye're  out  o'  sight, 
Below  the  fatt'rels,*  snug  and  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  vet !  ye'U  no  be  right, 

Till  ye Ve  got  on  it — 
The  verra  tapmost,  tow'rin  height 

0'  Miss's  bonnet. 


My  sooth  !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out, 
As  plump  an'  gi-ey  as  ony  groset^ : 
0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum,'' 
I'd  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  dose  o't, 

Wad  dress  your  droddum.^ 


I  wad  na  been  surpris'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy® ; 
Or  aiblins'  some  bit  duddie^  boy, 

On's  wyliecoat*^ ; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunardi !  fye  ! 

How  daur  ye  do't  ? 


O  Jcany,  dinna  toss  your  head, 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread  ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie's  makin 
Thae  winks  an'  finger-ends,  I  dread, 

Are  notice  takin. 


0  wad  some  Power  llie  gillie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us  ! 

It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 

An'  foolish  notion : 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 

An'  ov'u  devotion  ! 

trimminK"*  '•gooseberry.  i        ii  ■' brooch. 

'  tlAnnel  cAp.  'ptrhapw.  •'  i  :  '  t!.iiinol  vost. 
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COMPOSED    IN    SPRING 
Inscribed  on  a  Work  of   Hannah    Morels, 

Presented  to  the  Author  by  a  Lady.^ 

Thou  flatt'ring  mark  of  friendship  kind, 
Still  may  thy  pages  call  to  mind 

The  dear,  the  beauteous  donor ; 
Tho'  sweetly  female  ev'ry  part, 
Yet  such  a  head,  and  more  the  heart 

Does  both  the  sexes  honour  : 
She  show'd  her  taste  refin'd  and  just, 

When  she  selected  thee ; 
Yet  deviating,  own  I  must. 
For  sae  approving  me : 

But  kind  still  I'll  mind  still 

The  giver  in  the  gift ; 
I'll  bless  her,  an'  wiss  her 
A  Friend  aboon  the  lift. 

Song,  Composed  in  Spring. 

Tune — "Jockey's  Grey  Breeks." 

Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues  : 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze, 

All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

Chorus. — And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  ^  doat, 
And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  ? 

For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be.^ 

1  Not    later    than    April    3,    1786,       perhaps,  than  some  critics  have  sup- 
when    Burns    sent    the    piece   to    Mr 


Aiken,  and  spoke  of  publishing.    (Scott  3  This  chorus  is  part  of  a  song  com- 

Douglas. )  posed  by  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  a 

-^   Menie  is,  probably,  Jeanie,   Miss  particular     friend    of    the    author's. 

Armour,   and  if    this    be  so,    Burns's  Menie  is  the  common  abbreviation  of 

passion  for    her    was    more    genuine,  Mariamne. — R.B. 
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COMPOSED    IN    SPRING 

In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 
In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lets  spring ; 

In  vain  to  me  in  glen  or  shaw,* 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 


The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie^  seedsman  stalks ; 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 


The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry. 

The  stfitely  swan  majestic  swims. 
And  ev'ry  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

And  maun  I  still,  «&c. 


The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap,^ 
And  o'er  the  moorlands  whistles  shill : 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 
And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

Come  winter,  with  thiiu  an-i  v  howl. 
And  raging,  bend  the  naked  tree ; 

Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me ! 

And  maun  I  still,  &c 

grovo  i>  oareful.  '  ihuU  th«  opening  in  his  fold. 
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TO   A   MOUNTAIN   DAISY 
To  a  Mountain  Daisy.^ 

On  turning  one  down  with  the  Plough,  in  April  1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stour^ 

Thy  slender  stem  : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet, 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  spreckl'd  breast ! 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield. 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield^ 

0'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie^  stibble  field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 

»  dust.  *>  shelter.  °  barren. 

1  The  mountain  must  have  been  a       was  at  this  time  entangled  in  unhappy 
bosse    verddtre,   as    Merimee  calls    the       and  incongruous  love  affairs. 
Tweedside  hills.     The  "simple  bard" 
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TO   A    MOUNTAIN   DAISY 

Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 

But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies ! 


Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray 'd, 

And  guileless  trust ; 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 


Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 


Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giv'n. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'ry's  brink ; 
Till  wrench *d  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 


Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date  ; 
Stem  Ruin's  plough-share  drives  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom  ! 
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TO    RUIN 


To  Ruin.^ 

All  hail,  inexorable  lord ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word, 

The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 
Thy  cruel,  woe-delighted  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stern-resolv'd,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aim^d  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie. 
And  quivers  in  my  heart. 
Then  low'ring,  and  pouring. 

The  storm  no  more  I  dread ; 
Tho'  thick'ning,  and  black'ning. 
Round  my  devoted  head. 


And  thou  grim  Pow'r  by  life  abhorr'd. 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

Oh  !  hear  a  wretch's  pray'r ! 
Nor  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid ; 
I  court,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid, 
To  close  this  scene  of  care  ! 
When  shall  my  soul,  in  silent  peace. 

Resign  life's  joyless  day — 
My  weary  heart  its  throbbings  cease. 
Cold  mould'ring  in  the  clay  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more. 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face. 
Enclasped,  and  grasped. 
Within  thy  cold  embrace  ! 

1    An    expression    of    amatory    and    financial    melancholy    at    this    unlucky 
period. 
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THE    LAMENT 


The  Lament, 

Occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  a  Friend's 
Amour.^ 

••  Alas  !  how  oft  does  goodness  wound  itself, 
And  sweet  aflfection  prove  the  spring  of  woe  ! " 

Home. 

0  THOU  pale  orb  that  silent  shines 
While  care-untroubled  mortals  sleep  ! 

Thou  seest  a  wretch  who  inly  pines, 
And  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep ! 
With  woe  I  nightly  vigils  keep, 

Beneath  thy  wan,  unwarming  beam ; 
And  mourn,  in  lamentation  deep, 

How  life  and  love  are  all  a  dream ! 

1  joyless  view  thy  rays  adorn 

The  faintly-marked,  distant  hill ; 
I  joyless  view  thy  trembling  horn, 

Reflected  in  the  gurgling  rill : 

My  fondly-fluttering  heart,  be  still ! 
Thou  busy  pow'r,  remembrance,  cease ! 

Ah  !  nmst  the  agonizing  thrill 
For  ever  bar  returning  peace  ! 

No  idly-feign'd,  poetic  pains. 

My  sad,  love-lorn  lamentings  claim  : 
No  shepherd's  pipe — Arcadian  strains  ; 

No  fabled  tortures,  (piaint  and  tame. 

The  plighted  faith,  the  mutual  flame, 
The  oft-attested  pours  above, 

The  promis'd  fatlier's  tender  name  ; 
These  were  the  pledges  of  my  love  I 

>  Tho   friond,   of   ootme,   in   Bumi*  h                    i  nt  hiH  boat  with  Phojlms, 

hfniMlf.    Miw*  Armour  had  iMirtod  from  a^                    iinl  tho  f^n^ling  rill,  but 

"  tho  iili^'hto<l  hiiHhand  of  nor  youth,"  he   luaj,    li;i\u   written   mo«t  Mlioualy 

who  woM  nut  withottt  hi«  coiuiolationM.  when  ho  wroto  in  Kngliith. 
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THE    LAMENT 

Encircled  in  her  clasping  arms, 

How  have  the  raptur'd  moments  flown ! 
How  have  I  wish'd  for  fortune's  charms, 

For  her  dear  sake,  and  her's  alone  ! 

And,  must  I  think  it !  is  she  gone. 
My  secret  heart's  exulting  boast  ? 

And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  groan  ? 
And  is  she  ever,  ever  lost  ? 

Oh !  can  she  bear  so  base  a  heart. 

So  lost  to  honour,  lost  to  truth. 
As  from  the  fondest  lover  part. 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth  ? 

Alas  !  life's  path  may  be  unsmooth ! 
Her  way  may  lie  thro'  rough  distress ! 

Then,  who  her  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe, 
Her  sorrows  share,  and  make  them  less  ? 

Ye  winged  hours  that  o'er  us  pass'd, 
Enraptur'd  more,  the  more  enjoy'd. 

Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast 
My  fondly-treasur'd  thoughts  employ'd : 
That  breast,  how  dreary  now,  and  void. 

For  her  too  scanty  once  of  room  ! 
Ev'n  ev'ry  ray  of  hope  destroy'd. 

And  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom ! 

The  morn,  that  warns  th'  approaching  day, 
Awakes  me  up  to  toil  and  woe  ; 

I  see  the  hours  in  long  array, 

That  I  must  suffer,  lingering  slow : 
Full  many  a  pang,  and  many  a  throe. 

Keen  recollection's  direful  train. 

Must  wring  my  soul,  ere  Phoebus,  low. 

Shall  kiss  the  distant  western  main. 

And  when  my  nightly  couch  I  try, 
Sore  harass'd  out  with  care  and  grief. 

My  toil-beat  nerves,  and  tear-worn  eye, 
Keep  watchings  with  the  nightly  thief : 
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DESPONDENCY 

Or  if  I  slumber,  fancy,  chief, 
Reigns,  haggard-w-ild,  in  sore  affriglit : 

Ev'n  day,  all-bitter,  brings  relief 
From  such  a  horror-breathing  night 

0  thou  bright  queen,  who  o'er  th'  expanse 

Now  highest  reign'st,  with  boundless  sway ! 
Oft  has  thy  silent-marking  glance 

Observ'd  us,  fondly-wand'ring,  stray  ! 

The  time,  unheeded,  sped  away, 
While  love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high, 

Beneath  thy  silver-gleaming  ray. 
To  mark  the  mutual-kindling  eye. 

Oh !  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set ! 

Scenes,  never,  never  to  return ! 
Scenes,  if  in  stupor  I  forget. 

Again  I  feel,  again  I  burn ! 

From  ev'ry  joy  and  pleasure  torn, 
Life's  weary  vale  I'll  wander  thro' ; 

And  hopeless,  comfortless,  I'll  mourn 
A  faithless  woman's  broken  vow ! 


Despondency — An  Ode.^ 

Oppress'd  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care, 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 

I  set  me  down  and  sigli ; 
0  life !  thou  art  a  galling  load, 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim -back  ward  as  I  cast  my  view, 

What  sick'ning  scenes  appear  ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  mc  through, 

Too  justly  1  may  fear  I 

>  Jean«  it  iioomM,  htul  gono  to  TaiNloy.       Mary  now  oooupiod  tho  empty  hMii. 
(/ma  amUsa  non  d^U  altera.    Highland 
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DESPONDENCY 

Still  caring,  despairing, 
Must  be  my  bitter  doom  ; 

My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er 
But  with  the  closing  tomb ! 

Happy  !  ye  sons  of  busy  life, 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife, 

No  other  view  regard ! 
Ev'n  when  the  wished  end's  denied, 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied. 

They  bring  their  own  reward  : 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
Meet  ev'ry  sad  returning  night, 
And  joyless  morn  the  same  ! 
You,  bustling  and  justling. 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain  ; 
I,  listless,  yet  restless. 
Find  ev'ry  prospect  vain. 

How  blest  the  solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all  forgot. 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cavern,  wild  with  tangling  roots, 
Sits  o'er  his  newly  gather'd  fruits. 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or  haply,  to  his  ev'ning  thought. 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint,  collected  dream  ; 
While  praising,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heav'n  on  high. 
As  wand'ring,  meand'ring. 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 

Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  plac'd 
Where  never  human  footstep  trac'd. 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part, 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve, 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move, 

With  self-respecting  art : 
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TO    GAVIN   HAMILTON,   ESQ. 

But  ah  !  those  pleasures,  loves,  and  joys, 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste. 
The  solitary  can  despise, 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate  ; 
Whilst  I  here  must  cry  here 
At  perfidy  ingrate  I 

0  enviable  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  maze. 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown  ! 
How  ill  exchang'd  for  riper  times, 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes. 

Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 
Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush. 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court. 
When  manhood  is  your  wish  ! 
The  losses,  the  crosses, 

That  active  man  engage  ; 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all. 
Of  dim  declining  Age ! 


To  Gavin   Hamilton,  Esq.,  Mauchline, 

Recommending  a  Boy.^ 

MossgavilUt  May  3,  1786. 

I  HOLD  it,  sir,  my  boundcn  duty 

To  warn  you  how  that  Master  Tootie, 

Aliiw,  Laird  M'd'aun, 
WaH  here  to  hire  yon  lad  away 
'Bout  whom  yc  spak  the  tither  day. 

An'  wad  hac  don't  afF  han' ;' 

•  right  away. 

>  A  NpiriUd  ooooionAl  piooo,  which  ozplainN  ibiolf. 
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TO    GAVIN   HAMILTON,   ESQ. 

But  lest  he  learn  the  callan^  tricks — 
An'  faith  I  muckle  doubt  him — 
Like  scrapin  out  auld  Crummie's  nicks,^ 
An'  tellin  lies  about  them ; 
As  lieve*^  then,  I'd  have  then 

Your  clerkship  he  should  sair,^ 
If  sae  be  ye  may  be 
Not  fitted  otherwhere. 


Altho'  I  say't,  he's  gleg^  enough, 

An'  bout  a  house  that's  rude  an'  rough, 

The  boy  might  learn  to  swear  ; 
But  then  wi'  you  he'll  be  sae  taught, 
An'  get  sic  fair  example  straught, 

I  hae  na  ony  fear. 
Ye'll  catechise  him,  every  quirk. 

An'  shore  ^  him  weel  wi'  hell ; 
An'  gar  him  follow  to  the  kirk — 
Aye  when  ye  gang  yoursel. 
If  ye  then  maun  be  then 

Frae  hame  this  comin  Friday, 
Then  please  sir,  to  lea'e,  sir, 
The  orders  wi'  your  lady. 


My  word  of  honour  I  hae  gi'en, 

In  Paisley  John's,^  that  night  at  e'en. 

To  meet  the  warld's  worm^ ; 
To  try  to  get  the  twa  to  gree, 
An'  name  the  airles^  an'  the  fee. 

In  legal  mode  an'  form : 
I  ken  he  weel  a  snick  can  draw,^ 

When  simple  bodies  let  him : 
An'  if  a  Devil  be  at  a'. 

In  faith  he's  sure  to  get  him. 

*  boy.  ^  the  rings  on  a  cow's  horns.        ^  willingly. 

^  serve.  « sharp.  ^  threaten. 

K  John  Dow's  Inn.  ^  avaricious  reptile,  i.e.  M'Gaun.  '  earnest-naoney. 

J  can  lift  a  latch,  i.e.  cheat. 
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WILL    YE   GO    TO    THE    INDIES 

To  phrase*  you  and  praise  you, 
Ye  ken  your  Laureat  scorns  : 

The  pray'r  still  you  share  still 
Of  grateful  Minstrel  Burns. 


Versified  Reply  to  an  Invitation.^ 

Sir, 

Yours  this  moment  I  unseal, 

And  faith  I'm  gay  and  hearty ! 
To  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  deil, 

I  am  as  fou^  as  Bartie  : 
But  Foorsday,^  sir,  my  promise  leal, 

Expect  me  o'  your  partie, 
If  on  a  beastie  I  can  speel,*^ 

Or  hurl^  in  a  cartie. 

Yours, 

Robert  Burns. 

Mauchun,  Monday  night,  10  o^clock. 

Song — Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary?- 

Tune—*'  Will  ye  go  to  the  Ewe-BughU,  Marion." 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ? 

•flatter.  '»drur.  "•Thursday.  limb.  •drive. 

»Thii  needs  no  f  W  I.         At 

The  poet,  of  oourh'  ;        is 

good  deal  loM  than  ^ ..i,;;^.  ;...    j-ia,  ...  ..i..i  l.-ui  utl.t;.  t!io 

*  Bums    meant    to    omifcrato,    and  fftmou.H  vow  to  Mary  over  the  Hibie. 

HlghUnd   Mary  flllo«l  up  tho  void  in  Mr  Scott  I)ougliu<,  in  1860,  first  oncor- 

htixi  which  wo  have  juat  hoard  him  t^iinod    the    dato  of    tho    ofTair  with 

bewailing.    Tho  iK>ot  is  "a  light  and  Mary. 
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MY    HIGHLAND    LASSIE,   O 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine  ; 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true  ; 
And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me, 
When  I  forget  my  vow  ! 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand ; 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join ; 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us ! 

The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  time  ! 


Song — My  Highland  Lassie,  O.^ 

Nae  gentle*  dames,  tho'  ne'er  sae  fair. 
Shall  ever  be  my  muse's  care  : 
Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show  ; 
Gie  me  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

Chorus. — Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  0, 

Aboon  the  plain  sae  rashy,  0, 
I  set  me  down  wi'  right  guid  will. 

To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

a  high-born. 

1  He  is  still  bent  on  emigration  ;  the  "His    honour    rooted    in    dishonour 

reception  of  his  poems  made  him  alter  stood,"      like      Lancelot's,     but     the 

his  plans.     It  is  really  impossible  to  be  solemnity  of  his  covenant  with  Mary, 

certain  whether,  and  to  what  degree,  and  a  sudden  pang  of  regret  after  his 

Burns  had  cause  for  "remorse  "  in  this  marriage,  and  Mary's  death,  make  the 

love  affair,  more  than  in  many  others.  affection  momentous. 
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0  were  you  hills  and  vallies  mine, 
Yon  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine  ! 
The  world  then  the  love  should  know 

1  bear  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 


But  fickle  fortune  frowns  on  me, 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea ! 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow, 
I'll  love  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 


Altho'  thro'  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  never  change. 
For  her  bosom  burns  with  honour's  glow. 
My  faithful  Higliland  lassie,  0. 


For  her  I'll  dare  the  billow's  roar. 
For  her  I'll  trace  a  distant  shore, 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw 
Around  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 


She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand. 
By  secret  troth  and  honour's  band ! 
Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
I'm  thine,  my  Highland  lassie,  O, 


Farewill  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O  ! 
Farewell  the  plain  sae  rashy,  O ! 
To  other  lands  I  now  nnist  go, 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  (). 
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EPISTLE   TO   A    YOUNG    FRIEND 

Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend.^ 

May ,  1786. 

I  LANG  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you, 
Tho'  it  should  serve  nae  ither  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento : 
But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang  : 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

Ye'll  try  the  world  soon  my  lad ; 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Ye'll  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye : 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

Ev'n  when  your  end's  attained ; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought. 

Where  ev'ry  nerve  is  strained. 

I'll  no  say,  men  are  villains  a' ; 

The  real,  harden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law, 

Are  to  a  few  restricked ; 
But,  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted ! 

Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  fortune's  strife, 

Their  fate  we  shouldna  censure ; 
For  still,  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer ; 

1  The  friend  is  Andrew,  son  of  Kobert  Burns  was  never  petrified  enough  to 

Aiken.     The  most  remarkable  maxim  enjoy  the  r6le  of  "Rob  Mossgiel,"  of 

is  that  on  lawless  love,  the  rural  Don  Juan.    Hence  arose  most 

it  hardens  oJ  voiihin,  of  his  misery.    He  could  love,  and  ride 

And  petrifies  the  feeling.  away,  and  repent. 
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A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  poortith**  hourly  stare  him  ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neibor's  part, 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  hmi. 


Aye  free,  afF-han',  your  story  tell. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony  ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel', 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony : 
Conceal  yoursel'  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek^  thro'  ev'ry  other  man, 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  sly  inspection. 


The  sacred  lowe^  o'  weel-plac'd  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  it : 
I  waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin, 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But,  och  !  it  hardens  a'  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling !  ^ 


To  catch  dame  Fortune  s  golden  smile. 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her  ; 
And  gather  gear'*  by  ev'ry  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour  ; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  ])rivilege 

Of  being  independent. 

» poTorty.  »» poop.  "  Huihl'.  "*  wealth. 

1  In  an  early  MS.  copy  the  following  And  iiu'ur  <>\-v  far  «lomean  you  ; 

▼erse  oocum  hore : —  Time  comoii  wi'  kind  oblivioui  ahad^ 
"  If  ye  hae  mode  a  itep  aaide—  And  daily  durkur  muU  it ; 

Borne  hap  mistake  o'erta'en  yon  \  nd  if  nae  mair  roiitakw  are  made, 
Yet  atill  keep  up  a  decent  pride,  Tho  warld  toon  forget*  it" 
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The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip, 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order ; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border ; 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause — 

Debar  a'  side-pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences. 


The  great  Creator  to  revere, 

Must  sure  become  the  creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear, 

And  ev'n  the  rigid  feature  : 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range. 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  atheist-laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended ! 


When  ranting  round  in  pleasure's  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting, 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  tempest  driv'n- 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heav'n, 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor ! 


Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting ! 
May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth. 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman  phrase,  ^'  God  send  you  speed,' 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser ; 
And  may  ye  better  reck  the  rede,  * 

Than  ever  did  th'  adviser ! 

*  heed  the  advice. 
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Address  of  Beelzebub.^ 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  President  of  the 
Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Highland  Society,  which  met  on  the 
23rd  of  May  last  at  the  Shakespeare,  Covent  Garden,  to  concert  ways  and 
means  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  five  hundred  Highlanders,  who,  as  the 
Society  were  informed  by  Mr  M'Kenzie  of  Applecross,  were  so  audacious 
as  to  attempt  an  escape  from  their  lawful  lords  and  masters  whose  property 
they  are,  by  emigrating  from  the  lands  of  Mr  Macdonald  of  Glengary  to 
the  wilds  of  Canada,  in  search  of  that  fantastic  thing — liberty. 

Long  life,  my  lord,  an'  health  be  yours, 
Unskaithed*  by  hunger'd  Highland  boors ; 
Lord  grant  me  nae  duddie,''  desperate  beggar, 
Wi'  dirk,  claymore,  and  rusty  trigger, 
May  twin^  auld  Scotland  o'  a  life 
She  likes — as  butchers-  like  a  knife. 


Faith  you  and  Applecross  were  right 
To  keep  the  Highland  hounds  in  sight : 
I  doubt  na !  they  wad  bid^  nae  better. 
Than  let  them  ance  out  owre  the  water, 
Then  up  among  thae  lakes  and  seas, 
They'll  mak  what  rules  and  laws  they  please  : 
Some  daring  Hancoke,  or  a  Franklin, 
May  set  their  Highland  bluid  a-ranklin ; 
Some  Washington  again  may  head  them. 
Or  some  Montgomery,  fearless,  lead  them  ; 
Till  (God  knows  what  may  be  effected 
When  by  such  heads  and  hearts  directed), 

» unharmed.  »» ragged.  '  deprive.  *'  aak, 

>  Highl  was  (it    is  said)   n    vonr 

toomigra*  :  irson,     acconling    to    Mr 

nitty  at  hw; ;...    ,....,     ■'■'<      "i.v    supposoa    that 

been  inverted.     In  1701,  a  Hi  t)ie  facta  of  the 

chief,  a  iwcrot  traitor  and  wpy  'od  this  poom. 

prince,  propoHod  tf>  raiiie  n  i  .    the 

Kifm  GoorgoM  purpoHOfi,  tho 

I    it    to    '  In 
-landing  the 


fll-lV 


•  -     -11 ■••  tiumm 

it   to    'lambkini'  from    not 


Jin 
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Poor  dunghill  sons  of  dirt  and  mire 
May  to  Patrician  rights  aspire  ! 
Nae  sage  North  now,  nor  sager  Sackville, 
To  watch  and  premier  o'er  the  pack  vile, — 
An'  whare  will  ye  get  Howes  and  Clintons 
To  bring  them  to  a  right  repentance — 
To  cowe  the  rebel  generation, 
An'  save  the  honour  o'  the  nation  ? 
They,  an'  be  d — d !  what  right  hae  they 
To  meat,  or  sleep,  or  light  o'  day  ? 
Far  less — to  riches,  pow'r,  or  freedom. 
But  what  your  lordship  likes  to  gie  them  ? 


But  hear,  my  lord !  Glengary  hear ! 

Your  hand's  owre  light  on  them,  I  fear ; 

Your  factors,  grieves  %  trustees,  aud  bailies, 

I  canna  say  but  they  do  gaylies^ ; 

They  lay  aside  a'  tender  mercies, 

An'  tirl°  the  hallions^  to  the  birses^ ; 

Yet  while  they're  only  poind't*  and  herriet,^ 

They'll  keep  their  stubborn  Highland  spirit : 

But  smash  them  !  crash  them  a'  to  spails,^ 

An'  rot  the  dyvors^  i'  the  jails ! 

The  young  dogs,  swinge  them  to  the  labour ; 

Let  wark  an'  hunger  mak  them  sober ! 

The  hizzies,^'  if  they're  aughtlins  fawsont,^ 

Let  them  in  Drury-lane  be  lesson'd ! 

An'  if  the  wives  an'  dirty  brats 

Come  thiggin^  at  your  doors  an'  yetts,*^ 

Flaffin"  wi'  duds,°  an'  grey  wi'  beas',P 

Frightin  away  your  ducks  an'  geese ; 

Get  out  a  horsewhip  or  a  jowler,*i 

The  langest  thong,  the  fiercest  growler, 

An'  gar  the  tatter'd  gypsies  pack 

Wi'  a'  their  bastards  on  their  back  ! 

a  stewards,  b  pretty  well.  °  strip.  **  clowns, 

e  shaggy  hides.  f  distrained.  « plundered.  ^  chips. 

'  bankrupts.  J  wenches.  ^  at  all  good-looking.  '  begging, 

""gates.  "flapping.  "rags.  p  vermin, 

q  bull-dog. 
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Go  on,  my  Lord !  I  lang  to  meet  you, 
An'  in  my  house  at  hame  to  greet  you  ; 
Wi'  common  lords  ye  slianna  mingle, 
Tlie  benmost  neuk*  beside  the  ingle,^ 
At  my  right  han'  assigned  your  seat, 
'Tween  Herod's  hip  an'  Polycrate  : 
Or  (if  you  on  your  station  tarrow  % 
Between  Almagro  and  Pizarro, 
A  seat,  I'm  sure  ye're  weel  deservin't ; 
An'  till  ye  come — your  humble  servant, 

Beelzebub. 

June  Ist^  Anno  Mundi  5790. 


A   Dream. ^ 

Thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  Statute  blames  with  reason  ; 
But  surely  Dreams  were  ne'er  indicted  Treason. 

On  reading,  in  the  public  papers,  the  Laureate's  Ode,  with  the  other 
parade  of  June  4th,  1786,  the  Author  was  no  sooner  dropt  asleep,  than  he 
imagined  himself  transported  to  the  Birth-day  Levee  :  and,  in  his  dreaming 
fancy,  made  the  following  Address  : — 

Guid-mornin'  to  your  Majesty  ! 

May  Heaven  augment  your  blisses 
On  ev'ry  new  birth-day  ye  see, 

A  humble  poet  wishes. 
My  hardship  here,  at  your  Levee 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is. 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  thae  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day. 

I  Bce  ye're  complimented  thrang. 

By  mony  a  lord  an'  hidy  ; 
"  God  save  the  King  "  's  a  cuckoo  sang 

That's  unco  easy  wiitl  aye  : 

"  .■ ;    wMior.  '' tiru-plucu.  <^  gniinble. 

I  In  thin  liirihiliiy  Odo  thoro  !a  juxt  a  Thoy'ro  bottor  juiit  than  wnnt  njo 

inoo  of  the  old  Jncobito  iqiirit  -  On  ony  tXay." 

"  Oonnan  gontloM  aro  htit  mti 
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The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel-turn'd  an'  ready, 

Wad  gar  you  trow*^  ye  ne'er  do  wrang. 
But  aye  unerring  steady, 

On  sic  a  day. 

For  me  !  before  a  monarch's  face, 

Ev'n  there  I  winna  flatter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place. 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor : 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  Grace, 

Your  Kingship  to  bespatter  ; 
There's  mony  waur^  been  o'  the  race, 

And  aiblins^  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 

'Tis  very  true,  my  sovereign  King, 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted  ; 
But  facts  are  chiels*^  that  winna  ding,® 

An'  downa*  be  disputed  : 
Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing. 

Is  e'en  right  reft^'  and  clouted,^ 
And  now  the  third  part  o'  the  string. 

An'  less,  will  gang  aboot  it 

Than  did  ae  day.^ 

Far  be't  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation, 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire. 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation : 
But  faith !  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  barn  or  byre 

Wad  better  fill'd  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

»  make  you  believe.         ^  many  worse.  ^  perhaps.  '^  fellows, 

•  be  beaten.  f  cannot.  «  riven.  ^  patched. 

1  The  American  Colonies  being  lost. 
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Aiid  now  ye've  gien  auld  Britain  peace, 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaister, 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece, 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester : 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  Hfe's  a  lease, 

Nae  bargain  wearin  faster. 
Or  faith  !  I  fear,  that,  wi'  the  geese, 

I  shortly  boost*  to  pasture 

r  the  craft  ^  some  day. 

I'm  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 

When  taxes  he  enlarges, 
(An'  Will's  a  tme  guid  fallow's  get,^ 

A  name  not  env}'  spairges^). 
That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt. 

An'  lessen  a'  your  charges  ; 
But,  God-sake  !  let  nae  saving  fit 

Abridge  your  bonie  barges 

An'  boats  this  day.^ 

Adieu,  my  Liege !  may  freedom  gcck  "^ 

Beneath  your  high  protection  ; 
An'  may  ye  rax '  Comiption's  neck, 

And  gie  her  for  dissection  ! 
But  since  I'm  here,  I'll  no  neglect. 

In  loyal,  true  affection. 
To  i)ay  your  Queen,  wi'  due  respect. 

My  fealty  an'  subjection 

This  great  birtii-day. 

llaii,  Majesty  most  Kxccllent! 

While  nobles  strive  to  plea«e  ye, 
Will  ye  accept  a  compliment, 

A  simple  poet  gies  ye  ? 

•wouM  rofiuiro.  ''homo-fiold.  'offapring. 

•>  boapatteni.  •  oxult.  '  utrutch. 

>  In  the  surintf  of  1786,  aome  diiiotu-       poiuil  to  ifivo  up  64  iruu  thipK.  wUoq  tho 
nion  aroM  in  imrlijuutnt  about  a  pro-       mivy  auppliM  wars  Ming  oonaidBTML 
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Thae  bonie  bairntime,'^  Heav'n  has  lent, 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze^  ye 
In  bliss,  till  fate  some  day  is  sent. 

For  ever  to  release  ye 

Frae  care  that  day. 

For  you,  young  Potentate  o'  Wales, 

I  tell  your  highness  fairly, 
Down  Pleasure's  stream,  wi'  swelling  sails, 

I'm  tauld  ye 're  driving  rarely ; 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails. 

An'  curse  your  folly  sairly. 
That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales. 

Or  rattl'd  dice  wi'  Charlie^ 

By  night  or  day. 

Yet  aft  a  ragged  cowt  ^  's  been  known. 

To  mak  a  noble  aiver^ ; 
So,  ye  may  doucely  *  fill  the  throne. 

For  a'  their  cHsh-ma-claver^  : 
There,  him  ^  at  Agincourt  wha  shone. 

Few  better  were  or  braver : 
And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John,^ 

He  was  an  unco  shaver^ 

For  mony  a  day. 

For  you,  right  rev'rend  Osnaburg,^ 

Nane  sets  the  lawn-sleeve  sweeter, 
Altho'  a  ribbon  at  your  lug 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer : 
As  ye  disown  yon  paughty^  dog. 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 
Then  swith^ !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug, 

Or  trowth,  ye'll  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day ! 

ftbrood  of  children.  ''exalt.  ''Fox.  ^colt. 

e cart-horse.  f respectably.  sidle  talk.  ^  weig. 

i  proud.  I'  be  off  ! 

1  King  Henry  V. — R.  B.  ^  Frederick,  the  second  son  of  George 

2  Sir  John  Falstaff,  vid.  Shakspeare.        HI,  at  first  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  after- 
Jl^  ji^  wards  Duke  of  York. 
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Young,  royal  tarry-breeks,  I  learn, 

YeVe  lately  come  athwart  her — 
A  glorious  galley,^  stem  and  stern, 

Weel  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
But  first  hang  out,  that  she'll  discern, 

Your  hymeneal  charter ; 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  airn. 

An',  large  upon  her  quarter. 

Come  fiill  that  day. 

Ye,  lastly,  bonie  blossoms  a'. 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty, 
Heav'n  mak  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw, 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty ! 
But  sneer  na  British  boys  awa ! 

For  kings  are  unco*  scant  aye. 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma'. 

They're  better  just  than  want  aye 
On  ony  day. 


God  bless  you  a' !  consider  now, 

Ye're  unco  muckle  dautit  ;^ 
But  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through. 

It  may  be  bitter  sautit  'S 
An'  I  hac  seen  their  coggie  fou,'^ 

Tliat  yet  hae  tarrow't^  at  it. 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  T  trow, 

The  laggen' they  hae  clautit^^' 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 

•  yory.  '■  jiottod.  *'  Hftlto<l.  •«  dish  full. 

•  grumhlod.  '  corner  of  a  wcmkIoii  dinh,  «  scraped. 

1  A11<»''«""  ♦"  ♦» -  -- -ount  Kin^  WilHam  IV.   Tho  roferenoe  i>  not 

of  a  '                                                ir. —  to  hiR  cunnocttoD  with  Mrs  Jordan,  the 

/^  /^     '                                           I   ury,  (ictruHM. 
third   «oii   of   (Jwif^v    III,    .ifLciwunln 
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A    DEDICATION 
A  Dedication. 

To  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.^ 

Expect  na,  sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechin,*  fleth'rin^  Dedication, 
To  roose^  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid, 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid, 
Because  ye're  surnam'd  like  His  Grace — 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race  : 
Then,  when  I'm  tir'd  and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi'  mony  a  fulsome,  sinfu'  lie. 
Set  up  a  face^  how  I  stop  short. 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt. 

This  may  do — maun  do,  sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefou^ ; 
For  me  !  sae  laigh*  I  need  na  bow. 
For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  plough ; 
And  when  I  downa^  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sae  I  shall  say — an'  that's  nae  flatt'rin — 
It's  just  sic  poet  an'  sic  patron. 

The  Poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him, 
Or  else,  I  fear,  some  ill  ane  skelp^  him  ! 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he's  done  yet. 
But  only — he's  no  just  begun  yet. 

The  Patron  (sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me ; 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me). 
On  ev'ry  hand  it  will  allow'd  be. 
He's  just — nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

»  supplicating.  ^  flattering.  "  praise.  <i  put  on  a  pretence, 

e  belly-full.  ^  low,  s  cannot.  ^  slap. 

1  The  poem  did  not,  in  fact,  occupy  palian  sentiment  from  a  forefather  of 

the  usual  place  of  a  dedication,  in  the  his,  a  curate  rabbled  by  the  Presby- 

Kilmarnock  edition.    Lockhart  regards  terian  mob  of  1688. 
Hamilton  as  not  very  alien  in  Episco- 
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I  readily,  and  freely  grant, 
He  downa*  see  a  poor  man  want ; 
What's  no  his  ain,  he  winna  tak  it ; 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it  ; 
Onght  he  can  lend  he'll  no  refiis't, 
Till  aft  his  gnidness  is  abus'd ; 
And  rascals  whiles  that  do  him  wrang, 
Ev'n  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang ; 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  father, 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

But  tlien,  nae  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that ; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that ; 
It's  naething  but  a  milder  feature 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  nature  : 
Ye'U  get  the  best  o'  moral  works, 
'Mang  black  Gentoos,  and  pagan  Turks, 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 
Wha  never  heard  of  orthodoxy. 
That  he's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  gentleman  in  word  and  deed. 
It's  no  thro'  terror  of  damnation  ; 
It's  just  a  carnal  inclination.^ 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane. 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whase  stay  an'  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth,  and  justice ! 

No — stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack  ^  : 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back  ; 
Steal  through  the  winnock "  frae  a  whore, 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door ; 
Be  to  the  poor  like  ony  whuiistane, 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane ; 
Ply  ev'ry  art  o'  legal  thieving  ; 
No  matter — stick  to  sound  believing. 

•  cannot.  ^  KmoJl  coin.  "  window. 

» In  tho  flint  oilition  thoro  ia  a<ldo<I :—  '  And  Och  !  that's  nno  r-Hf-n-r-t-n/ 

t.p.  rvgonemtion. 
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Learn  three-mile  pray'rs,  an'  half-mile  graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,*  an'  lang,  wry  faces ; 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan. 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own ; 
I'll  waiTant,  then  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  o'  Calvin, 
For  gumlie  dubs  ^  of  your  ain  delvin  !  ^ 
Ye  sons  of  Heresy  and  Error, 
Ye'll  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror, 
When  Vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath. 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  Ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom. 
Just  frets  till  Heav'n  commission  gies  him  ; 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  Misery  moans. 
And  strikes  the  ever-deep'ning  tones. 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans  ! 

Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digression  : 
I  maist  forgat  my  Dedication  ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  'cross  me, 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  sir,  you  see  'twas  nae  daft  vapour  ; 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 
When  a'  my  works  I  did  review. 
To  dedicate  them,  sir,  to  you  : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill), 
I  thought  them  something  like  yourseF. 

Then  patronize  them  wi'  your  favor. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever 

I  had  amaist^  said,  ever  pray. 

But  that's  a  word  I  need  na  say  ; 

For  prayin,  I  hae  little  skill  o't, 

I'm  baith  dead-sweer,^  an'  wretched  ill  o't ; 

But  I'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  pray'r. 

That  kens  or  hears  about  you,  sir. 

^  muddy  pools.  ^  digging.  ^  almost.  ^  very  unwilling. 
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"  May  ne'er  Misfortune's  yowling*  bark, 
Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk 'M 
May  ne'er  his  gen'rous,  honest  heart, 
For  that  same  gen'rous  spirit  smart ! 
May  Kennedy's  far-honour'd  name  ^ 
Lang  beet^  his  hymeneal  flame, 
Till  Hamiltons,  at  least  a  dizzen, 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  laboure  risen  : 
Five  bonie  lasses  round  their  table. 
And  sev'n  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able. 
To  serve  their  king  an'  country  weel. 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel ! 
May  health  and  peace,  with  nmtual  rays, 
Shine  on  the  ev'ning  o'  his  days  ; 
Till  his  wee,  curlie  John's  ier-oe,^ 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow  !  " 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion. 
With  complimentary  effiision  ; 
But,  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blest  with  Fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent. 
Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant. 

But  if  (which  Pow'rs  above  prevent) 
That  iron-hearted  carl.  Want, 
Attended,  in  his  grim  advances, 
liy  sad  mistakes,  and  black  mischances, 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  i)leasures  fly  him. 
Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 
Your  *  humble  servant '  then  no  more  ; 
For  wlio  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 
But,  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  lleav'n  ! 
While  recollection's  pow'r  is  giv'n — 
If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life, 
Tlie  victim  sad  of  forlunc's  strife, 

howling.  •»  Uwyor.  tin.  '  j^Tcat  ^rnimlchild. 

'  The  nomo  uf  Mr  iliuiiilton'ii  wife. 
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I,  thro'  the  tender-gushing  tear, 

Should  recognise  my  master  dear ; 

If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together. 

Then,  sir,  your  hand — my  friend  and  brother ! 


Versified  Note  to  Dr  Mackenzie,  Mauchline." 

Friday  first's  the  day  appointed 
By  the  Right  Worshipful  anointed, 

To  hold  our  grand  procession  ; 
To  get  a  blad*  o'  Johnie's  morals, 
And  taste  a  swatch^  o'  Manson's  barrels 

r  the  way  of  our  profession. 
The  Master  and  the  Brotherhood 

Would  a'  be  glad  to  see  you ; 
For  me  I  would  be  mair  than  proud 
To  share  the  mercies  wi'  you. 
If  Death,  then,  wi'  skaith^  then. 
Some  mortal  heart  is  hechtin,^ 
Inform  him,  and  storm  him. 
That  Saturday  you'll  fecht  him. 

Robert  Burns. 

Mossgiel,  An.  M.  5790. 


The  Farewell. 

To  the  Brethren  of  St  James's  Lodge,  Tarbolton.^ 

Tune — "  Goodnight,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'." 

Adieu  !  a  heart-warm  fond  adieu  ; 

Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie  ! 
Ye  favoured,  enlighten  d  few. 

Companions  of  my  social  joy ; 

^  piece.  ^  sample.  <=  hurt.  '^  threatening. 

^  A     sample     of     Burns's     Masonic       still  contemplated  emigration,  probably 
verses.  in  June,  1786. 

-'Apparently    written    while    Bums 
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Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie, 
Pursuing  Fortune's  slidd'ry  ba'' ; 

With  melting  heart,  and  brimful  eye, 
ril  mind  you  still,  tho'  far  awa. 


Oft  have  I  met  your  social  band, 

And  spent  the  cheerful,  festive  night  ; 
Oft,  honour'd  with  supreme  command. 

Presided  o'er  the  sons  of  light  : 
And  by  that  hieroglyphic  bright. 

Which  none  but  Craftsmen  ever  saw ! 
Strong  Mem'ry  on  my  heart  shall  write 

Tliose  happy  scenes,  when  far  awa. 


May  Freedom,  Haniiony,  and  Love, 

Unite  you  in  the  grand  Design, 
Beneath  th'  Onniiscient  Eye  above, 

The  glorious  Architect  Divine, 
That  you  may  keep  th'  unerring  line. 

Still  rising  by  the  j^lummet's  law, 
Till  Order  bright  completely  shine. 

Shall  be  my  pray'r  when  far  awa. 


And  you,  farewell !  whose  merits  claim 

Justly  that  highest  badge  to  wear  : 
Ileav'n  bless  your  honour'd,  noble  name, 

To  Masonry  and  Scotia  dear ! "  ^ 
A  last  request  pennit  me  here, — 

Wien  yearly  ye  assemble  a', 
One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  fear, 

To  him,  the  Bard  f/iat'.sfar  area. 

•  Hli|ipory  hull. 

1  Citptain    Jftmen     MontKoinurv     ih       ho  )>uing  thon  GmnU  M(u«t«i 
apparanily  the  |N)non  adtlruMHod  here,       St  .luinuit  Lodge. 
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ON    A    SCOTCH    BARD 
On  a  Scotch  Bard, 

Gone   to   the   West    Indies.^ 

A'  YE  wha  live  by  sowps^  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink,^ 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think. 

Come,  mourn  wi'  me  ! 
Our  billie  ^'s  gien  us  a'  a  jink,^  ^ 

An'  owre  the  sea  ! 

Lament  him  a'  ye  rantin'  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random  splore^ ; 
Nae  mair  he'll  join  the  merry  roar. 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he's  taen  anither  shore,^ 

An'  owre  the  sea  ! 

The  bonie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him  ^ ; 
The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him 

Wi'  tearfu'  e'e  ; 
For  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairly  miss  him 

That's  owre  the  sea  ! 

0  Fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble  ! 
Hadst  thou  taen  afFsome  drowsy  bummle,' 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke^  an'  fumble, 

'Twad  been  nae  plea  ; 
But  he  was  gleg  as  ony  wumble,^ 

That's  owre  the  sea  ! 

*  draughts,  ^  rhyming.  '^  companion.  **  dodge. 

•  frolic.  f  blunderer.  s  fidget.  ^  gimlet. 

1  The  occasion  is  similar,    How  much  2  "  Our  billie,  Rob,  has  ta'en  a  jink.' 

ajillet  broke  Burns's  heart  we  have  had  ^  <<  He's  cantered  to  anither  shore." 

occasion  to  notice.  ■*  "  And  pray  kind  Fortune  to  redress 

A  MS.  copy  gives  the  variants  noted  him." 
below — 
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Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers*  wear, 
An'  stain  them  wi'  tlie  saut,  saut  tear  ; 
'Twill  niak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear, 

In  flinders^  flee  : 
He  was  her  Laureat  mony  a  year. 

That's  owre  the  sea ! 

He  saw  Misfortune's  cauld  nor-west 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
A  jillet^  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be  ! 
So,  took  a  berth  afore  the  mast, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

To  tremble  under  Fortune's  cummock,^ 
On  scarce  a  bcUyfu'  o'  drummock,^ 
Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach. 

Could  ill  agree ; 
So,  row't  his  hurdles'  in  a  hammock. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguidin. 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hidin  ; 

He  dealt  it  free  : 
The  Muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in, 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel. 

An*  hap  liim  in  a  cozie  biel  ^ : 
Ye'Il  find  liiiM  jiye  a  dainty  chiel,^ 

An'  fou  o'  glee  : 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  deil, 

Tliat's  owre  the  sea. 

Farcweel,  my  rliyme-compoHing  billie  !  ^ 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill -willie' ; 

«iri|MM  ..I  whiU)  iir    '  ')|<>  cuflfM  of  tnoiimorN.  ''         if^nt* 

Kir\.  "  nioiil  and  wator.  "«• 

•  oomforUil  h  fo]|ow.  ikiixU 

f.iro.y«.wool,  my  rhymin  biUio." 
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But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily, 

Now  bonilie  ! 
I'll  toast  you  in  my  hindmost  gillie,'' 

Tho'  owre  the  sea ! 


Song. — Farewell  to  Eliza.  ^ 

Tune—'*  GMeroy." 

From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go. 

And  from  my  native  shore  ; 
The  cruel  fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar : 
But  boundless  oceans,  roaring  wide. 

Between  my  love  and  me. 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Eliza  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore  ! 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 

We  part  to  meet  no  more  ! 
But  the  latest  throb  that  leaves  my  heart. 

While  Death  stands  victor  by, — 
That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part. 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh  ! 

A  Bard's  Epitaph.^ 

Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 

Owre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  rule, 

Owre  blate^  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool,° 

Let  him  draw  near  ; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool,^ 

And  drap  a  tear. 

*  gill.  ^  bashful.  '"  cringe.  **  woe. 

^  He  had  a  good  many  farewells  to  Betty  Campbell,  a  housemaid  in  Stair 

utter,  to  a  variety  of  jillets.     This  one  House. 

was  perhaps  a  "  Mauchline  belle,"  Miss  ^  Burns's  most  sincere  and  touching 

Millar.       There  is  also  rumour  of  a  self-criticism. 
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Is  there  a  bard  of  rustic  song, 

Who,  noteless,  steals  tlie  crowds  among. 

That  weekly  this  area  throng, 

0,  pass  not  by  ! 
But,  with  a  frater-feeling  strong, 

Here  heave  a  sigh. 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career. 

Wild  as  the  wave. 
Here  pause — and,  thro'  the  starting  tear. 

Survey  this  grave. 


Tlie  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  >vise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow. 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stain'd  his  name ! 


Reader,  attend  !  whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  pursuit: 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root. 


HpiLciph  for  Robert  Aiken,  Esq. 

Know  thou,  ()  Htnuiger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much  lov'd,  much  honoured  name  ! 
(For  none  that  know  him  need  be  told) 
A  wanner  heart  death  ne'er  made  cold. 

>  Tu  wboDi  ilio  ('itf(ri'$  tiUiirduy  Night  in  ilixlioatc<l 
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Epitaph  for  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.^ 

The  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin  sleeps, 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd ; 

But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be. 
May  I  be  sav'd  or  d — d ! 


Epitaph  on  ''Wee  Johnie."^ 

Hie  Jacet  wee  Johnie. 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  0,  reader,  know 
That  Death  has  murder'd  Johnie  ; 

An'  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low ; 
For  saul  he  ne'er  had  ony. 

The  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle.^ 

Tune— '' Ettrick  Banks." 

'TwAS  even — the  dewy  fields  were  green, 

On  every  blade  the  pearls  hang ; 
The  zephyr  wanton'd  round  the  bean. 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang : 

In  ev'ry  glen  the  mavis  sang. 
All  nature  list'ning  seem'd  the  while, 

Except  where  greenwood  echoes  rang, 
Amang  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 

With  careless  step  I  onward  stray'd. 

My  heart  rejoic'd  in  nature's  joy. 
When,  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanc'd  to  spy : 

1  Who  never  was  so  berhymed  since  of  Ballochmyle,  who  did  not  reply, 
he  was  a  rat  in  Pythagoras'  time,  like  though,  when  old,  she  was  proud  of 
Rosalind.  the  tribute.     "You  will  easily  see," 

2  Said  to  be  the  poet's  Kilmarnock  wrote  Burns  to  Mrs  Stewart  of  Stair, 
printer.     There  is  another  claimant.  "  the  impropriety  of  exposing  the  song 

3  Sent  to  Miss  Wilhelmina  Alexander  much,  even  in  manuscript." 
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Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye, 
Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile : 

Perfection  whisper'd,  ptissing  by, 
"  Behold  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! "  ^ 


Fair  is  the  morn  in  flowery  May, 
And  sweet  is  night  in  autumn  mild ; 

Wlien  roving  thro'  the  garden  gay, 
Or  wand'ring  in  the  lonely  wild  : 
But  woman,  nature's  darling  child ! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile  ; 
Even  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd 

By  the  bonie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 


0  had  she  been  a  country  maid. 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain, 
Tho'  shelter'd  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  Scotland's  plain  ! 

Thro'  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain. 
With  joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil ; 

And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 
The  bonie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 


Then  pride  migiit  climb  the  slipp'ry  steep, 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofty  shine ; 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep, 

(Jr  downwartl  seek  the  Indian  mine  : 

Give  me  the  cot  below  the  pine. 
To  tend  the  flocks  or  till  the  soil ; 

And  ev'ry  day  have  joys  divine 
With  the  bouio  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

>  In  the  copy  MDi  to  MIm  Alexander,  Hoi4i>oko  tho  Uihh  of  Ballochmylo." 

thciw  linea  reiid  : —  Tlio   iniprovomont  in  ono  of    Huros's 

'  The  Ifly'i  hue,  and  itwe't  dye,  happiont  in  some  opinion)!. 
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Motto  Prefixed  to  the  Author's  First 
Publication.^ 

The  simple  Bard,  unbroke  by  rules  of  art, 

He  pours  the  wild  effusions  of  the  heart ; 

And  if  inspir'd,  'tis  Nature's  pow'rs  inspire  ; 

Her's  all  the  melting  thrill,  and  her's  the  kindling  fire. 

Lines  to  Mr  John   Kennedy.^ 

Farewell,  dear  friend !  may  guid  luck  hit  you, 
And  'mang  her  favourites  admit  you  : 
If  e'er  Detraction  shore*  to  smit  you. 

May  nane  believe  him. 
And  ony  deil  that  thinks  to  get  you. 

Good  Lord,  deceive  him  ! 


Lines  to  an  Old  Sweetheart.^ 

Once  fondly  lov'd,  and  still  remember'd  dear. 
Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  vows, 

Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere, 
Friendship !  'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows. 

And  when  you  read  the  simple  artless  rhymes. 
One  friendly  sigh  for  him — he  asks  no  more, 

Who,  distant,  burns  in  flaming  torrid  climes, 
Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar. 

^  threaten. 

1  The  motto  on  the  Kilmarnock  title-  3  Peggy  Thomson.     One  of  the  many- 

page  :  published  July  30,  1786.  farewells. 

^  Kennedy,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
Lord  Dumfries's  factor. 
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Lines  Written  on  a  Banknote.^ 

Wae  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf, 

Fell  source  o'  a'  my  woe  and  grief ; 

For  lack  o'  thee  I've  lost  my  lass. 

For  lack  o'  thee  I  scrimp  my  glass : 

I  see  the  children  of  affliction 

Unaided,  through  thy  curst  restriction  : 

I've  seen  the  oppressor's  cruel  smile 

Amid  his  hapless  victim's  spoil ; 

And  for  thy  potence  vainly  wished. 

To  crush  the  villain  in  the  dust : 

For  lack  o'  thee,  I  leave  this  much-lov'd  shore. 

Never,  perhaps,  to  greet  old  Scotland  more. 

R.  B. 
Kyls. 

Stanzas  on  Naething. 

Extempore  Epistle  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.- 

To  you,  sir,  this  summons  I've  sent, 

Pray,  whip  till  the  pownie  is  freathing* ; 

But  if  you  demand  what  I  want, 
I  honestly  answer  you — naething. 

Ne'er  sconi  a  jxior  Poet  like  me, 
For  idly  just  living  and  breathing, 

While  people  of  every  degree 

Are  busy  employed  about — naething. 

Poor  Centum-pcr-ccntum  may  fast, 

And  gnimble  his  hurdles*'  their  claithing, 

He'll  find,  when  the  balance  is  cast. 
He's  gaiM'  f<»  flu'  (h'vil  fnr-  naething. 

•  fojiriii  iunche«. 

>  Burns  wiu<  r  ..^  i„  Kjrlr,  o  noto  i«  of  1780  (Mother- 

John  Knox  iu>\.  l,  (indor  fi m 

of  legal  prooocuing^><   ny  the  Armour  -  i  no  lucuatomed  elegy  on  emigretloo 

and  poMiUe  drowning. 
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The  courtier  cringes  and  bows, 

Ambition  has  likewise  its  pla^'thing  ; 

A  coronet  beams  on  his  brows  ; 
And  what  is  a  coronet — naething. 

Some  quarrel  the  Presbyter  gown, 
Some  quarrel  Episcopal  graithing*  ; 

But  every  good  fellow  will  own 
Their  quarrel  is  a'  about — naething. 

The  lover  may  sparkle  and  glow, 

Approaching  his  bonie  bit  gay  thing  : 

But  marriage  will  soon  let  him  know 
He's  gotten — a  buskit  up^  naething. 

The  Poet  may  jingle  and  rhyme, 
In  hopes  of  a  laureate  wreathing, 

And  when  he  has  wasted  his  time, 
He's  kindly  rewarded  wi' — naething. 

The  thundering  bully  may  rage. 

And  swagger  and  swear  like  a  heathen  ; 

But  collar  him  fast,  I'll  engage, 

You'll  find  that  his  courage  is — naething. 

Last  night  wi'  a  feminine  whig — 

A  poet  she  couldna  put  faith  in  ; 
But  soon  we  grew  lovingly  big, 

I  taught  her,  her  terrors  were  naething. 

Her  whigship  was  wonderful  pleased. 
But  charmingly  tickled  wi'  ae  thing, 

Her  fingers  I  lovingly  squeezed. 

And  kissed  her,  and  promised  her — naething. 

The  priest  anathemas  may  threat — 
Predicament,  sir,  that  we're  baith  in  ; 

But  when  honour's  reveille  is  beat. 
The  holy  artillery's  naething. 

a  vestments,  ^  dressed  up. 
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And  now  I  must  mount  on  the  wave — 
jMj  voyage  perh.aps  there  is  death  in  ; 

But  what  is  a  watery  grave  ? 

The  drowning  a  Poet  is  naething. 

And  now,  as  grim  death's  in  my  thought, 
To  you,  sir,  I  make  this  bequeathing  ; 

My  semee  as  long  as  ye've  ought. 

And  my  friendship,  by  God,  when  ye've  naething. 


The   Farewell.^ 

The  valiant,  in  himself,  what  can  he  suffer  ? 

Or  what  does  he  regard  his  single  woes  ? 

But  when,  alas  !  he  multiplies  himself, 

To  dearer  selves,  to  the  lov'd  tender  fair. 

To  those  whose  bliss,  whose  beings  hang  upon  him, 

To  helpless  children, — then.  Oh  then,  he  feels 

The  point  of  misery  festering  in  his  heart, 

And  weakly  weeps  his  fortunes  like  a  coward  : 

Such,  such  am  I  ! — undone  ! 

Thomson's  Edward  and  Eleanora. 

Farewell,  okl  Scotia's  bleak  domains, 
Far  dearer  than  the  torrid  plains. 

Where  rich  ananas  blow  ! 
Farewell,  a  mother's  blessing  dear  ! 
A  brother's  sigh  !  a  sister's  tear ! 

My  Jean's  heart-rending  throe  ! 
Farewell,  my  Bess  !  tho'  thouVt  bereft 

Of  my  ])atenial  care, 
A  faithful  brother  I  have  left, 
My  part  in  him  thou'lt  share  ! 
Adieu,  too,  to  you  too. 

My  Smith,  my  l)()som  frien' ; 
When  kindly  you  mind  me, 
()  then  befriend  my  .lean  ! 

>  "  He  iraTenod  tb«  cart,  \n>\y  wu^  rwoncilsrl  to  Rums  when  he 

Andoftiiaid||foo<rl«byo,  butsoomuil  Itocamu    Muccoiwful.      IliKhlAnd    Mary 

loth  to  rlopori. "  N««mii  to  bo  out  of  Rit^ht  and  out  of 

Mm  Bumfl  (MiiM  Armour)  lK>ro  twinn  mind, 
on  Hept  3,  1786.    Tho  father  of  tho 
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What  bursting  anguish  tears  my  heart ; 
From  thee,  my  Jeany,  must  I  part ! 

Thou,  weeping,  answ'rest — "  No  ! " 
Alas !  misfortune  stares  my  face. 
And  points  to  ruin  and  disgrace, 

I  for  thy  sake  must  go  ! 
Thee,  Hamilton,  and  Aiken  dear, 

A  grateful,  warm  adieu  : 
I,  with  a  much-indebted  tear, 
Shall  still  remember  you  ! 
All  hail  then,  the  gale  then. 

Wafts  me  from  thee,  dear  shore ! 
It  rustles,  and  whistles 
ril  never  see  thee  more ! 


The  Calf.' 

To  the  Rev.   James  Steven,  on  his  text,  Malachi,  ch.  iv.  vers.  2. 
"  And  ye  shall  go  forth,  and  grow  up,  as  calves  of  the  stall." 

Right,  sir  !  your  text  I'll  prove  it  true, 

Tho'  heretics  may  laugh  ; 
For  instance,  there's  yoursel  just  now, 

God  knows,  an  unco*  calf. 

And  should  some  patron  be  so  kind, 

As  bless  you  wi'  a  kirk, 
I  doubt  na,  sir,  but  then  we'll  find, 

Ye're  still  as  great  a  stirh 

But,  if  the  lover's  raptur'd  hour. 

Shall  ever  be  your  lot, 
Forbid  it,  ev'ry  heavenly  Power, 

You  e'er  should  be  a  slot  ! 

a  exceeding. 

1  Written    as  a  compendium    of    a  A  MS.  copy  gives  a  few  slight  varia- 

sermon,  for  Gavin  Hamilton,  Sept.  8,       tions. 
1786,  the  birthday  of  the  twins. 
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Tho'  when  some  kind  connubial  dear 

Your  but-and-ben  adorns, 
The  like  has  been  that  you  may  wear 

A  noble  head  of  horns. 

And,  in  your  lug,  most  reverend  James, 

To  hear  you  roar  and  rowt,* 
Few  men  o'  sense  will  doubt  your  claims 

To  rank  amang  the  nowL^ 

And  when  ye're  number'd  wi'  the  dead, 

Below  a  grassy  hillock, 
With  justice  they  may  mark  your  head — 

"  Here  lies  a  famous  bullock  !  " 


Nature's  Law — A  Poem.^ 

Humbly  inscribed  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 
'*  Great  Nature  spoke  :  observant  man  obey'd." — Pope. 

Let  other  heroes  boast  their  scars, 

The  marks  of  sturt*^  and  strife  : 
And  other  poets  sing  of  wars. 

The  plagues  of  human  life  : 
Shame  fa'  the  fun,  wi'  sword  and  gun 

To  slap  mankind  like  lumber ! 
I  sing  his  name,  and  nobler  fame, 

Wha  nmltiplies  our  number. 

Great  Nature  spoke,  with  air  benign, 

"  Go  on,  ye  human  race  ; 
This  lower  world  I  you  resign  ; 

Be  fniitful  and  increase. 
Tlie  licjuid  fire  of  strong  desire 

I've  pour'd  it  in  each  bosom  ; 
Here,  on  this  hand,  docs  Mankind  stand, 

And  there  is  Jicauty's  blossom." 

i>  cattle.  "  dbaension. 

•  An  jilfcrtin^r  <•«.!<. l.ratlon  of  tho  twina  oforoaald. 
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The  Hero  of  these  artless  strains, 

A  lowly  bard  was  he, 
Who  sung  his  rhymes  in  Coila's  plains. 

With  meikle  mirth  an'  glee ; 
Kind  Nature's  care  had  given  his  share 

Large,  of  the  flaming  current ; 
And,  all  devout,  he  never  sought 

To  stem  the  sacred  torrent. 


He  felt  the  powerful,  high  behest 

Thrill,  vital,  thro'  and  thro' ; 
And  sought  a  correspondent  breast. 

To  give  obedience  due  : 
Propitious  Powers  screen'd  the  young  flow'rs. 

From  mildews  of  abortion  ; 
And  lo  !  the  bard — a  great  reward — 

Has  got  a  double  portion  ! 


Auld  cantie^  Coil  may  count  the  day, 

As  annual  it  returns, 
The  third  of  Libra's  equal  sway. 

That  gave  another  Bums, 
With  future  rhymes,  an'  other  times. 

To  emulate  his  sire  : 
To  sing  auld  Coil  in  nobler  style, 

With  more  poetic  fire. 


Ye  Powers  of  peace,  and  peaceful  song. 

Look  down  with  gracious  eyes ; 
And  bless  auld  Coila,  large  and  long. 

With  multiplying  joys ; 
Lang  may  she  stand  to  prop  the  land. 

The  flow'r  of  ancient  nations  ; 
And  Burnses  spring,  her  fame  to  sing. 

To  endless  generations ! 

a  merry. 
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Song — Willie  Chalmers.^ 

Mr  Chalmers,  a  gentleman  in  Ayrshire,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  asked 
me  to  write  a  poetic  epistle  to  a  young  lady,  his  Dulcinea.  I  had  seen  her, 
but  was  scarcely  acquainted  with  her,  and  wrote  as  follows  : — 

Wi'  braw  new  branks*  in  mickle  pride, 

And  eke  a  braw  new  brechan/^ 
My  Pegasus  I'm  got  astride, 

And  up  Parnassus  pechin  ;^ 
Whiles  owre  a  bush  wi'  downward  crush, 

The  doited''  beastie  stammers  ; 
Then  up  he  gets,  and  off  he  sets, 

For  sake  o'  Willie  Chalmei*s. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  that  weel  ken'd  name 

May  cost  a  pair  o'  blushes ; 
I  am  nae  stranger  to  your  fame, 

Nor  his  warm  urg6d  wishes. 
Your  bonie  face  sac  mild  and  sweet, 

His  honest  heart  enamours, 
And  faith  ye'll  no  be  lost  a  whit, 

Tho'  wair'd'^  on  Willie  Chalmers. 

Auld  truth  hersel'  might  swear  ye're  fair. 

And  Honour  safely  back  her ; 
And  Modesty  assume  your  air, 

And  ne'er  a  ane  mistak  her : 
And  sic  twa  love-inspiring  ecu 

Might  fire  even  holy  palmers  ; 
Nae  wonder  then  they've  fatal  been 

To  honest  Willi<'  ('liMlmcrs, 

I  doubt  na  furtunr  ma^^  yti  ^^ll«»lc' 
Some  mim-mou'd^'  pouther'd  priestie, 

Fu'  lifted  up  wi'  Hebrew  lore, 
And  band  ujkmi  his  lireastie : 

boTMHrnrb.  ■>  hofMocollnr.  ''  |)antini?.  '  iituiitd. 

•  MiHtni.  '  thrciilon.  n  prim. 

1  OiTon  to  Lockhnri  by  liuiy  IlnrHot  Don,  "a  Hiv{no  Udy." 
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But  oh  !  what  signifies  to  you 

His  lexicons  and  grammars  ; 
The  feeling  heart's  the  royal  blue, 

And  that's  wi'  WilUe  Chalmers. 

Some  gapin,  glowrin*  countra  laird 

May  warsle^  for  your  favour ; 
May  claw  his  lug,  and  straik  his  beard. 

And  hoast^  up  some  palaver  : 
My  bonie  maid,  before  ye  wed 

Sic  clumsy- witted  hammers, 
Seek  Heaven  for  help,  and  barefit  skelp^ 

Awa  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 

Forgive  the  Bard !  my  fond  regard 

For  ane  that  shares  my  bosom. 
Inspires  my  Muse  to  gie  'm  his  dues. 

For  deil  a  hair  I  roose^  him. 
May  powers  aboon  unite  you  soon. 

And  fructify  your  amours, — 
And  every  year  come  in  mair  dear 

To  you  and  Willie  Chalmers. 


Reply  to  a  Trimming  Epistle  received 
from  a  Tailor.^ 

What  ails  ye  now,  ye  lousie  bitch 
To  thresh  my  back  at  sic  a  pitch  ? 
Losh,  man !  hae  mercy  wi'  your  natch,* 

Your  bodkin's  bauld ; 
I  didna  suffer  half  sae  much 

Frae  Daddie  Auld. 

a  staring.  b  struggle.  "^  cough. 

•'  run.  e  praise.  *"  abuse. 

1  The  unlucky  tailor,    one    Walker,  turned  to  the  charge,  as  a  moralist, 

had  written  a  rhyming  ode  to  Burns,  Burns  preferred  to  do  his  own  moralis- 

in  a  metre  of  fatal  facility.    On  Burns's  ing,  when  so  disposed,  and  answered 

success  as  a  printed  bard,  Walker  re-  as  in  the  text 
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What  tho'  at  times,  when  I  grow  crouse,* 
I  gie  their  wames  a  random  pouse, 
Is  that  enough  for  you  to  souse 

Your  servant  sae  ? 
Gae  mind  your  seam,  ye  prick-the-louse, 

An'  jag-the-flea ! 

King  David,  o'  poetic  brief, 
Wrocht  'mang  the  lasses  sic  mischief 
As  filled  his  after-life  wi'  grief. 

An'  bluidy  rants. 
An'  yet  he's  rank'd  among  the  chief 

0'  lang-syne  saunts. 

And  maybe,  Tam,  for  a'  my  cants. 
My  wicked  rhymes,  an'  drucken  rants, 
I'll  gie  auld  cloven's  Clootie's  haunts 

An  unco^  slip  yet. 
An'  snugly  sit  amang  the  saunts. 

At  Davie's  hip  yet ! 

But,  fegs !  the  session  says  I  maun 

Gae  fa'  upo'  anither  plan 

Than  garrin^  hisses  coup  the  cran,^ 

Clean  heels  ower  body. 
An'  sairly  thole  *^  their  mother's  ban 

Afore  the  howdy.' 

This  leads  me  on  to  tell  for  sport. 
How  I  did  wi'  the  Session  sort ; 
Auld  CIinkum,^f  at  the  inner  port, 

Cried  three  times,  "  Robin  ! 
Come  hither  lad,  and  answer  for't, 

Ve're  blam'd  for  jobbin  !  " 

Wi*  pinch  I  put  a  Sunday's  face  on, 
An'  snoov'd*"  awa  Morv,  tlic  Session  : 
I  made  an  open,  fair  confession — 
I  sconi'd  to  lee, 

•  merry.  •»  wondroiui.  « making.  •'  cA|MdM. 

•  «nduro.  '  mldwifo.  « tho  bMdIo.  »•  nnonkwi. 
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An'  syne  Mess  John,*  beyond  expression, 
Fell  foul  o'  me. 

A  fornicator-loun  he  call'd  me, 

An'  said  my  faut  frae  bliss  expell'd  me  ; 

I  own'd  the  tale  was  true  he  tell'd  me, 

"  But,  what  the  matter  ? 
(Quo'  I)  I  fear  unless  ye  geld  me, 

I'll  ne'er  be  better  !  " 

"  Geld  you  !  (quo'  he)  an'  what  for  no  ? 
If  that  your  right  hand,  leg,  or  toe 
Should  ever  prove  your  sp'ritual  foe. 

You  should  remember 
To  cut  it  aff — an'  what  for  no 

Your  dearest  member  ? " 

"  Na,  na,  (quo'  I,)  I'm  no  for  that. 
Gelding's  nae  better  than  'tis  ca't ; 
I'd  rather  suffer  for  my  faut 

A  hearty  He  wit,  ^ 
As  sair  owre  hip  as  ye  can  draw't, 

Tho'  I  should  rue  it. 

"  Or,  gin  ye  like  to  end  the  bother. 
To  please  us  a' — I've  just  ae  ither — 
When  next  wi'  yon  lass  I  forgather, 

Whate'er  betide  it, 
I'll  frankly  gie  her 't  a'  thegither. 

An'  let  her  guide  it." 

But,  sir,  this  pleas'd  them  warst  of  a', 
An'  therefore,  Tarn,  when  that  I  saw, 
I  said  "  Gude  night,"  an'  cam'  awa'. 

An'  left  the  Session  ; 
I  saw  they  were  resolved  a' 

On  my  oppression. 

*  the  minister.  •>  whack. 
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The  Brigs  of  Ayr : 

A  Poem.i 

Inscribed  to  John  Ballantine,  Esq.,  Ajt. 

The  simple  Bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough, 

Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  ev'ry  bough  ; 

The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush. 

Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn  bush  ; 

The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 

Or  deep-ton'd  plovers  grey,  wild-whistling  o'er  the  hill ; 

Shall  he — nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 

To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred, 

By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 

And  train'd  to  arms  in  stern  Misfortune's  field — 

Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes, 

The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 

Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close, 

With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  ? 

No !  though  his  artless  strains  he  nidely  sings. 

And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings, 

He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  Bard, 

Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 

Still,  if  some  patron's  gen'rous  care  he  trace, 

Skill'd  in  the  secret  to  bestow  with  grace ; 

When  Balhmtine  bcfiiends  his  humble  name, 

And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame. 

With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells, 

The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


Th'jw  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter  hap,' 
And  thack  and  rape''  secure  the  toil- won  crap  ; 

•  coToring.  *'  thatcli  and  ropo. 

'  Prohnhly  comiMMod  in  Soptomltor-  Hums  to  Mr  Aiken  he  cxprossos  rof^rot 

(>'■              -'1 ;  a  now  bridifo  wan  iKjin^'  thw                                     linh  a  iiocond 

I                     r,  whon   Mr  Balloiitino,   u  odr                                      ilmornock,  ho 

!  r      «...«     I>....in     of     (Snilcl.         Caiil.    .  ;..        ....    ....^..' 

!                                               I'crfpiBMon'H  An  oarly  dmft  of   tho   pooni  gira* 

•  Hand  tho  Honio  variouit  readinK*  i^d  additional 

r'aujfcway.  '     In  an  tiii<latc<i   letter  of  Hnea,  which  aro  noted  bolow. 
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Potatoe-bings*  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith'^ 
0'  coming  Winter's  biting,  frosty  breath  ; 
The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  summer  toils, 
Unnumber'd  buds  an'  flow'rs'  delicious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen  piles. 
Are  doom'd  by  Man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o'  devils,  smoor'd^  wi'  brimstone  reek : 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  ev'ry  side, 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tie, 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart  but  inly  bleeds. 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds  !) 
Nae  mair  the  flow'r  in  field  or  meadow  springs, 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings, 
Except  perhaps  the  Robin's  whistling  glee. 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree : 
The  hoary  morns  precede  the  sunny  days. 
Mild,  calm,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noontide  blaze. 
While  thick  the  gossamour  waves  wanton  in  the  rays. 

'Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  Bard, 
Unknown  and  poor — simplicity's  reward ! — 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh^  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspir'd,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care. 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's^  wheel'd  the  left  about : 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  Fate, 
To  \vitness  what  I  after  shall  narrate ;  ^ 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high, 
He  wander'd  out,  he  knew  not  where  or  why  :) 
The  drowsy  Dungeon-clock^  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  Tower  ^  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true  : 
The  tide-swoln  firth,  with  sullen-sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore 

»•  heaps.  ^  harm.  ^  smothered.  '^  burgh. 

1  A  noted  tavern  at  the  Auld  Brig  ■^  The  two  steeples.— i2.  B.    The  first 
end. — J?.  B.                                                     was  connected  with  the  Old  Jail,  now 

2  The  MS.  adds  : —  removed,  and  the  other  was  an  antique 
'  Or  penitential  pangs  for  former  sins  erection  in  the  High  Street,  now  re- 
Led  him  to  rove  by  quondam  Merran       placed  by  an  elegant  tower  so  named. 

Din's." 
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All  else  was  hush'd  as  Nature's  clos5d  e'e  ; 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree  ; 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 
Crept,  gently-crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream — 

When,  lo  !  on  either  hand  the  list'ning  Bard, 
The  clanging  sugh*  of  whistling  ^vings  is  heard  ;^ 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  through  the  midnight  air. 
Swift  as  the  gos^  drives  on  the  wheeHng  hare ; 
Ane  on  th'  Auld  Brig  his  airy  shape  uprears, 
The  other  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers  : 
Our  warlike  Rhymer  instantly  descried 
The  Sprites  that  owre  the  Brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  Bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  sp'ritual  folk ; 
Fays,  Spunkies,  Kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them. 
And  even  the  very  deils  they  brawly  ken^  them). 

*  Auld  Brig '  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race, 
The  very  wrinkles  Gothic  in  liis  face  ; 

He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Time  had  warstl'd^  lang, 
Yet,  teughly  doure,"*  he  bade  an  unco  bang.® 
*New  Brig '  was  buskit'  in  a  braw  new  coat. 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got ; 
In  's  hand  five  taper  staves  as  smooth  's  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  and  whirlygigums**'  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalking  round  with  anxious  search, 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  every  arch  ; 
It  chanc'd  his  new-come  neibor  took  his  e'e. 
And  e'en  a  vexed  and  angry  heart  had  he ! 
Wi*  thieveless^  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien, 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guid-e'en  : — 

AULD   BRIO. 

*  1  doubt  na,  frien',  yc'll  think  ye'rc  nac  sheepshank,' 
Ance  ye  were  streekit^  owre  frae  bank  to  bank  ! 

rushing  »Mninrl.     »'  very  well  know,      '  wroMtlod.        ''  HtublK)rn. 

rUkkI  a  wondroun  Htroko.  '  droKHocl.  *  rinKM  ami  fancy  omamonU. 

»•  npitofuL  »  mean  thing.  •*  Mtr«tcho<l. 

»  "  When  lo  !    boforo   our    Bardie'*  The  Brigii  of  Ayr'n  twu  HpriUwi  are 

wund'ring  o«n,  •eon. ' 

rUo  aoahawk,  or  Falcon.— AA 
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But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  aiild  as  me — 
Tlio'  faith,  that  date,^  I  doubt,  ye'll  never  see — 
There'll  be,  if  that  day  ^  come,  I'll  wad  a  boddle,* 
Some  fewer  whigmaleeries^  in  your  noddle.' 

NEW   BRIG. 

*  Auld  Vandal !  ye  but  show  your  little  mense,*' 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense  : 

Will  your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheel-barrows  tremble  when  they  meet,^ 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  and  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonie  brigs  o'  modern  time  ? 
There's  men  of  taste  wou'd  tak  the  Ducat  stream,^ 
Tho'  they  should  cast  the  very  sark^  and  swim. 
E'er  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  view 
0'  sic  an  ugly,  Gothic  hulk  as  you.' 

AULD   BRIG. 

*  Conceited  gowk !  ^  pufF'd  up  wi'  windy  pride  ! 
This  mony  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide ; 
And  tho'  wi'  crazy  eild*  I'm  sair  forfairn,= 

I'll  be  a  brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn ! 

As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter. 

But  twa-three  winters  will  inform  ye  better. 

When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'-day  rains, 

Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains  ; 

When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 

Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil ; 

Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  course. 

Or  haunted  Garpal*  draws  his  feeble  source, 

Aroused  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  thowes,^ 

In  mony  a  torrent  down  the  snaw-broo  rowes  ;^ 

*  small  coin  (2  pennies  Scots).        ^  crotchets.       "  manners.        '^  shirt.         "  idiot, 
f  old  age.  s  worn  out.  ^  thaws.  '  melted  snow-rolls. 

1  Date  and  day  were  transposed  in  the  •*  The  banks  of  Garpal  Water  is  one 
edition  of  1794.  of  the  few  places  in  the  West  of  Scot- 

2  These  two  lines  are  wanting  in  the  land  where  those  fancy-scaring  beings 
MS. ,  and  the  next  begins  : —  known  by  the  name  of  Ghaists,  still 

"  Will  your  auld,  formless,  &c. "  continue  pertinaciously  to   inhabit. — 

3  A  noted  ford,  just  above  the  Auld       M.B. 
Brig.—R.B. 
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While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  rolling  spate,* 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate^'  ; 
And  from  Glenbuck,^  down  to  the  Ratton-key,'- 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen'd,  tumbling  sea — 
Then  down  ye'll  hurl,  (deil  nor  ye  never  rise  !) 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups''  up  to  the  pouring  skies ! 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost, 
That  Architecture's  noble  art  is  lost !  '^ 

NEW    BRIG. 

'  Fine  architecture,  trowth,  I  needs  must  say't  o't, 
The  L — d  be  thankit  that  we've  tint"^  the  gate*^  o't ! 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices, 
Hanging  with  threat'ning  jut  like  precipices ; 
O'er-arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves, 
Supporting  roofs,  fantastic,  stony  groves  ; 
Windows  and  doors  in  nameless  sculptures  drest, 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest ; 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  Statuary's  dream, 
The  craz'd  creations  of  misguided  whim  ; 
Forms  might  be  worshipp'd  on  the  Ixiuded  knee. 
And  still  the  second  dread  command  be  free ; 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea  ! 
Mansions  that  would  disgrace  the  building  taste 
Of  any  mason  reptile,  bird  or  beast : 
Fit  only  for  a  doited'  monkish  race, 
( )r  frosty  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace. 
Or  cuifs^  of  hiter  times,  wha  held  the  notion, 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling  true  devotion  : 
Fancies  that  our  guid  Brugh  denies  protection. 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  wi'  resurrection ! ' 

AULI)  iiuic. 

*  O  ye,  my  dear-rcmcmber'd,  ancient  yoalings,'' 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  ftcliiii^'s  ' 

•  floori.  ''  away.  "  intitliiv  HpLtshcM.  '  IokI. 

•  way.  '  i*ttipt(l.  ■  hlockhuAiiM.  '•  <-f»ntcnijM>rnn«"<. 

•Tho  <r  Ayr.— Ji.ii.  » Tho  Now  Hrig  w 

'  A  ICO  above  the       down  in  1877,  l>otntf<ii 

I*rg«  quay.     n.  i>.  orooUxl  on  the  name  nito. 
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Ye  worthy  Proveses,^  an'  mony  a  Bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  aye  ; 
Ye  dainty  Deacons,  and  ye  douce  Conveners, 
To  whom  our  moderns  are  but  causey-cleaners ; 
Ye  godly  Councils,  wha  hae  blest  this  town  ; 
Ye  godly  Brethren  o'  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdies  ^  to  the  smiters ; 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange),  ye  godly  Writers  ; 
A'  ye  douce  ^  folk  I've  borne  aboon  the  broo,^ 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  ? 
How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation, 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration  ; 
And,  agonising,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base  degenerate  race  !^ 
Nae  langer  rev'rend  men,  their  country's  glory, 
In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story  ; 
Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce,^ 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  Council-house  ; 
But  staumrel,®  corky-headed,  graceless  Gentry, 
The  herryment*  and  ruin  of  the  country ; 
Men,  three-parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
Wha  waste  your  weel-hain'd  gear^  on  d — 'd  new  brigs 
and  harbours ! ' 

NEW   BRIG. 

*  Now  haud  you  there !  for  faith  ye've  said  enough. 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through.^^ 
As  for  your  Priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little. 
Corbies  and  Clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle^ : 
But,  under  favour  o'  your  langer  beard,  ^ 
Abuse  o'  Magistrates  might  weel  be  spar'd ; 
To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  squad, 
I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 
In  Ayr,  wag-wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
To  mouth  ^  a  Citizen,'  a  term  o'  scandal ; 

provosts.  b  haunches.  <=  sober.  ^  flood.  e  half-witted, 

f  spoliation.         g  well-saved  money.        ^  succeed  in  proving.        •  difficult. 

1  These  two  lines  are  not  in  the  MS.         '  That's  aye  a  string  auld  doited  grey- 
The  MS.  adds :—  beards  harp  on, 

A  topic  for  their  peevishness  to  carp  on, 
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Nae  mair  the  Council  waddles  down  the  street, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ;  ^ 

Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin*  owre  hops  and  raisins, 

Or  gather'd  lib'ral  views  in  Bonds  and  Seisins : 

If  haply  Knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 

Had  shor'd^  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp. 

And  would  to  Common-sense  for  once  betray'd  them, 

Plain,  dull  Stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them.' 

Wliat  farther  clish-ma-claver*^  might  been  said, 
What  bloody  wars,  if  Sprites  had  blood  to  shed, 
No  man  can  tell ;  but,  all  before  their  sight, 
A  fairy  train  appear'd  in  order  bright ; 
Adown  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danc'd  ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanc'd : 
They  footed  o'er  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat. 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
While  arts  of  Minstrelsy  among  them  rung. 
And  soul-ennobling  Bards  heroic  ditties  sung. 

O  had  M*Lauchlan,2  thairm*^-inspiring  sage, 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage. 
When  thro'  his  dear  strathspeys  they  bore  with  Highland 

nige; 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs, 
The  lover's  raptured  joys  or  bleeding  cares ; 
How  would  his  Highland  lug^'  been  nobler  fir  d. 
And  ev'n  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch  inspir'd ! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instnimcnt  appear'd, 
But  all  the  soul  of  Music's  self  was  heard  ; 
Harmonious  concert  ning  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart. 

*  haivaininK.  **  ihroat«no<l.  "  idle  tAlk.  '*  tiddlo-Btriivr.  *  ear. 

)  For  thix  coiiplot  nx  linon  apinmr  in  With     comfortAblo     dullnoss     in     for 

the  MH.  halloMt ; 

Nor  MhtMiIn  nor  currontM  notxl  n  pilot  "h 

"Nm  mair  down  ttreet  the  oouncil  niution, 

qoorum  waddloM,  '    ',  hIow  thoy  only  witnoKx 
With  win  Uke  imimiaila  on  their  \ogf(or 

noddll,  'wn  porfomior  of  Scottish 

Nm  differenoo  but  bulkieet  or  tallont,  ituiniu  on  ibo  violin.— y^  // 
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The  Genius  of  the  Stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  Chief  advanc'd  in  years  ; 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lihes  crown'd, 
His  manly  leg  with  garter-tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring, 
Sweet  female  Beauty  hand  in  hand  with  Spring ; 
Then,  crown'd  with  flow'ry  hay,  came  Rural  Joy, 
And  Summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye ; 
All-cheering  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn, 
Led  yellow  Autumn  wreath'd  with  nodding  corn  ; 
Then  Winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary  show, 
By  Hospitality  with  cloudless  brow : 
Next  followed  Courage  with  his  martial  stride, 
From  where  the  Feal  wild- woody  coverts  hide  ;  ^ 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  tow'rs  of  Stair  ;  ^ 
Learning  and  Worth  in  equal  measures  trode. 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-lov'd  abode  :  ^ 
Last,  white-rob'd  Peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel  wreath. 
To  rustic  Agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken,  iron  instruments  of  death  : 
At  sight  of  whom  our  Sprites  forgat  their  kindling  wrath. 


Fragment   of  Song.^ 

The  night  was  still,  and  o'er  the  hill 

The  moon  shone  on  the  castle  wa' ; 
The  mavis  sang,  while  dew-drops  hang 

Around  her  on  the  castle  wa  ;  i ; 

Sae  merrily  they  danced  the  ring 

Frae  eenin'  till  the  cock  did  craw ; 
And  aye  the  o'erword  o'  the  spring 

Was  ^  Irvine's  bairns  are  bonie  a'.' 

1 A  compliment  to  the  Montgomeries  Stewart  of    Catrine    House,   where  a 

of  Coilsfield,  which  is  situated  on  the  little  later  Burns  first  '  dinner'd  wi'  a 

Feal  or  Faile,  a  tributary  of  the  Ayr.  lord.' 

2  A  compliment  to  Mrs  Stewart  of  ^  Irvine,   here,   is  the  River.     Ihe 
Stair,  an  early  patroness  of  the  poet.  lines  were  probably  written  at  the  Kev. 

3  A  compliment  to  Professor  Dugald  Dr  Lawrie's  in  Newmilns. 
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Epigram    on    Rough    Roads.^ 

I'm  now  arrived — thanks  to  the  gods ! — 

Thro'  patliways  rongh  and  muddy, 
A  certain  sign  that  niakin  roads 

Is  no  this  people's  study : 
Altho'  I'm  not  wi'  Scripture  cram'd, 

I'm  sure  the  Bible  says 
That  heedless  sinners  shall  be  damn'd, 

Unless  they  mend  their  ways. 


Prayer, — O   thou    Dread    Power.^ 

Lying  at  a  reverend  friend's  house  one  night,  the  author  left  the  following 
verses  in  the  room  where  he  slept : — 

0  Thou  dread  Power,  who  reign'st  above, 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear, 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  tliis  prayer  sincere. 

The  hoary  Sire — the  mortal  stroke, 

Long,  long  Ixj  pleas'd  to  spare ; 
To  bless  his  little  filial  flock, 

And  show  what  good  men  are. 

She,  who  her  lovely  offs])ring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
O  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys. 

But  spjire  M  moth(M-'-^  f/.-ir^  f 

Tlicir  hope,  their  stay,  tlicir  darling  youth, 

In  manhood's  dawning  bhish, 
HlcKH  him,  Thou  Ood  of  love  and  trutli, 

Up  to  a  parent's  wi'^li. 

I  OroMRKJOunir}'  roodn  in  Aynltiro.  I'hu  rovorend  friend  in  the  Rev.  Dr 

Ukwrio. 
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The  beauteous,  seraph  sister-band — 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray — 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  ev'ry  hand, 

Guide  Thou  their  steps  alway. 

When,  soon  or  late,  they  reach  that  coast, 

O'er  Life's  rough  ocean  driven. 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wand'rer  lost, 

A  family  in  Heaven ! 


Farewell  Song  to  the  Banks  of  Ayr.^ 

Tune — *•  Roslin  Castle." 

"  I  composed  this  song  as  I  conveyed  my  chest  so  far  on  my  road  to 
Greenock,  where  I  was  to  embark  in  a  few  days  for  Jamaica.  I  meant  it 
as  my  farewell  dirge  to  my  native  land." — R.B. 

The  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wild,  inconstant  blast. 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain  ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 
The  scatt'red  coveys  meet  secure  ; 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care,     ., 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr.  '  ' 

The  Autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  corn 
By  early  Winter's  ravage  torn  ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky. 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly  : 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave  ; 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave,^  ,i{ 

Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

1  Burns  himself  indicates  the  occa-  ^  The  copy  in  the  Stair  MS.  has  : — 

sion.  "The  whistling  wind  affrightens  me, 

I  think  upon  the  raging  sea." 
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Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal,  deadly  shore  ; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear, 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear : 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound, 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear. 
To  leave  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales. 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales  ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  Fancy  roves. 
Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loves  ! 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  farewell,  my  foes  ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those : 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare — 
Farewell,  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr  ! 


Address  to  the  Toothache.^ 

My  curse  upon  your  venom'd  stang. 
That  shoots  my  tortur'd  gums  alang, 
An'  thro'  my  lug*  gies  sic  a  twang, 

Wi'  gnawing  vengeance. 
Tearing  my  nerves  wi'  bitter  pang. 

Like  racking  engines ! 

When  fevers  bum,  or  agues  freeze  us. 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  colics  squeeze  us, 
Our  neilM)r'8  sympathy  can  case  us, 

Wi'  pitying  moan  ; 
But  thee — thou  hell  o'  a'  diseases — 

lliey  mock  our  groan. 

Adown  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle, 
I  throw*  tho  wee  stools  o'er  the  niickic, 

•  oftr. 

'  I  )fit«d    by   Mr   Bcott    Douj^Im   in       •dition.     Currio*«  toxt  diffon  in  one  or 
17HI5H7,  oji  it  ut  found  written  on  tho       two  nnmll  poinU 
fly  leaf  of  a  copy  of  th«  KilmAmook  «  "  kick  *•  in  Cunningham's  reaiflng. 
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While  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle,* 

To  see  me  loiip,*^ 
An',  raving  mad,  I  wish  a  heckle^ 

Were  in  their  doup  ! 

In  a'  the  numerous  human  dools,^ 

111  hairsts,^  daft  bargains,  cutty  stools,^ 

Or  worthy  Men's  rak'd  i'  the  mools,^ — 

Sad  sight  to  see  ! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash^'  o'  fools. 

Thou  bear'st  the  gree' ! 

Where'er  that  place  be  priests  ca'  hell, 
Where  a'  the  tones  o'  misery  yell. 
An'  ranked  plagues  their  numbers  tell, 

In  dreadfu'  raw,J 
Thou,  Toothache,  surely  bear'st  the  bell, 

Amang  them  a' ! 

0  thou  grim,  mischief-making  chiel,^ 
That  gars  the  notes  o'  discord  squeel. 
Till  daft  mankind  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  gore,  a  shoe-thick, 
Gie  a'  the  faes  o'  Scotland's  weal 

A  towmond's'  toothache  ! 


Lines  on  Meeting  with  Lord  Daer.^ 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns,         ..., 
I,  Rhymer  Robin,  alias  Burns, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er-to-be-forgotten  day, 
Sae  far  I  sprackl'd™  up  the  brae, 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 

*  girls  giggle.  ^  jump.  « sharp  pin.  ^  woes. 

8  harvests.  ^  stools  of  repentance.      s  mould.  ^  annoyance, 

'  supremacy.  i  array.  ^  fellow.  ^  twelve  months'. 

™  scrambled. 

1  Dugald  Stewart  gave  this  dinner  at       meets  a  Lord,  Burns  finds  him  "nought 
Catrine,  to  which  the  poet  was  brought       uncommon." 
by   Mr   Mackenzie.      As    soon    as    he 
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I've  been  at  dnicken  writers'  feasts, 
Xaj,  been  bitch-fou  'inang  godly  priests — 

Wi'  rev'rence  be  it  spoken  ! — 
I've  even  join'd  the  honour'd  jorum, 
When  mighty  Squireships  of  the  (quorum, 

Their  hydra  drouth  did  sloken. 

But  wi'  a  Lord ! — stand  out  my  shin, 
A  Lord — a  Peer — an  Earl's  son  ! 

Up  higher  yet,  my  bonnet ! 
An'  sic  a  Lord  ! — lang  Scotch  ells  twa,* 
Our  Peerage  he  o'erlooks  them  a', 

As  I  look  o'er  my  sonnet. 

But  O  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r ! 
To  show  Sir  Bardie's  willyart  glow'r,*^ 

An'  how  he  star'd  and  stammer'd, 
When,  goavin,*^  as  if  led  wi'  branks,^ 
An'  stumpin  on  his  ploughman  shanks, 

He  in  the  parlour  hammer'd. 

I  sidling  shelter'd  in  a  nook, 
An'  at  his  Lordship  steal't  a  look, 

Like  some  portentous  omen  ; 
Except  good  sense  and  social  glee, 
An'  (what  surpris'd  me)  modesty, 

I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

I  watch'd  the  symptoms  o'  the  Great, 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state, 

The  arrogant  assuming ; 
The  fient  a  pride,  nac  pride  had  lie, 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state,  that  1  could  see, 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman. 

Then  l..*.u  lih^  |j«»rti^l»i|)  I  .shall  learn, 
Henceforth  to  meet  with  unconcern 

OiM  rank  as  weel's  another; 

*  oT«r  tit  f«i  '  '  K'^.um  Htiipidly.  *  wmHlon  briiilo. 
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Nae  honest,  worthy  man  need  care 
To  meet  with  noble  yonthfiil  Daer, 

For  he  but  meets  a  brother. 


Masonic  Song.^ 

Time — *•  Shawn-boy,"  or  "  Over  the  water  to  Charlie." 

Ye  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie, 

To  follow  the  noble  vocation ; 
Your  thrifty  old  mother  has  scarce  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honoured  station. 
I've  little  to  say,  but  only  to  pray. 

As  praying's  the  ton  of  your  fashion  ; 
A  prayer  from  the  Muse  you  well  may  excuse 

'Tis  seldom  her  favourite  passion. 

Ye  powers  who  preside  o'er  the  wind  and  the  tide. 

Who  marked  each  element's  border ; 
Who  formed  this  frame  with  beneficent  aim. 

Whose  sovereign  statute  is  order : — 
Within  this  dear  mansion,  may  wayward  Contention 

Or  withered  Envy  ne'er  enter ; 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 

And  brotherly  Love  be  the  centre ! 

Tarn  Samson's  Elegy.^ 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." — Pope. 

When  this  worthy  old  sportsman  went  out,  last  muirfowl  season,  he  sup- 
posed it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian's  phrase,  '  the  last  of  his  fields,'  and  expressed 
an  ardent  wish  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the  muirs.  On  this  hint  the  author 
composed  his  elegy  and  epitaph. — R.  B.,  1787. 

Has  auld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  deil  ? 
Or  great  Mackinlay^  thrawn^  his  heel  ? 

*  twisted. 

1  Perhaps  of  Oct.  26,  1787.  The    piece    first    appeared    in    the 

2  Semple  of  Beltree,  in  his  elegy  on       edition  of  1787. 

Habbie    Simpson,   again  supplies  the  ^  a.  certain  preacher,  a  great  favour- 

model,  ite    with    the    million.         Vide    'The 

Ordination,"  stanza  ii. — R,  B. 
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Or  Robertson^  again  grown  weel, 

To  preach  an'  read  ? 

"  Na,  waur  than  a' ! "  cries  ilka  chiel,^ 

"  Tarn  Samson's  dead ! " 

Kihnaniock  lang  may  grunt  an'  grane,^ 

An'  sigh,  an'  sab,  an'  greet  her  lane, 

An'  cleed"^  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  an'  wean,"* 

In  mourning  weed ; 
To  Death  she's  dearly  pay'd  the  kane*^ — 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 

The  Brethren,  o'  the  mystic  '  level ' 
May  hing  their  head  in  woefu'  bevel, 
Wliile  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel, 

Like  ony  bead ; 
Death's  gien  the  Lodge  an  unco  devel  ^ ; 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  Winter  muffles  up  his  cloak, 
And  binds  the  mire  like  a  rock ; 
When  to  the  loughs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesome  speed, 
Wh:i  will  they  station  at  the  *cock'? 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

He  was  the  king  o'  a'  the  core. 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore. 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar. 

In  time  o'  need  ; 
But  now  he  lags  on  Death's  *  hog-score' — 

Tam  Samson's  dead! 

Now  sale  ihi-  stati'ly  sawiiioiit  sail, 
And  tnmts  bedropp'd  wi*  crimson  hail, 

»  ovory  follow.  ••  irrouii.  «*  olotho. 

"  child. 


tri  hu  to.  '  Htu  nning  blow. 

n 

t 
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And  eels,  wcel-ken'd  for  soiiple  tail, 
And  geds*''  for  greed, 

Since,  dark  in  Death's  fish-creel,  we  wail 
Tarn  Samson  dead  ! 

Rejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  ^'  a' ; 

Ye  cootie^  muircocks,  crousely^  craw ; 

Ye  maukins,'^  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw 

Withouten  dread ; 
Your  mortal  fae  is  now  awa ; 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

That  woefu'  morn  be  ever  mourn'd. 
Saw  him  in  shooting  graith  *  adorn'd, 
While  pointers  round  impatient  burn'd, 

Frae  couples  free'd ; 
But  och  !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  return'd ! 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters, 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ancles  fetters. 
In  vain  the  burns  cam  down  like  waters, 

An  acre  braid ! 
Now  ev'ry  auld  w^ife,  greetin,«  clatters 

"Tam  Samson's  dead!" 

Owre  mony  a  weary  hag^  he  limpit, 
An'  aye  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit, 
Till  coward  Death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feid^ ; 
Now  he  proclaims  wi'  tout^  o'  trumpet, 

"Tam  Samson's  dead ! " 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger, 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle-swagger, 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger, 

Wi'  weel-aimed  heed ; 
"  L — d,  five !  "  he  cry'd,  an'  owre  did  stagger — 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 


pikes, 
hares. 


*•  whirring  partridges.          «  feathery-footed. 

1  boldly. 

f  gear.                                   g  weeping. 

i  feud.                                   J  blast. 

i>  moss-hole. 
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Ilk  hoary  hunter  mourn'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  sportsman  youth  benioan'd  a  father ; 
Yon  auld  gray  stane,  aniang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head ; 
Whare  Bums  has  wrote,  in  rhyming  blether, 

"  Tam  Samson's  Dead ! " 

There,  low  he  lies  in  lasting  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  mould'ring  breast 
Some  spitefu'  nuiirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an'  breed : 
Alas  !  iiae  mair  he'll  them  molest ! 

Tam  Samson's  dead !  ^ 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave, 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave, 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave, 

0'  pouther  an'  lead. 
Till  Echo  answer  frae  her  cave, 

"Tam  Samson's  dead!" 

Heav'n  rest  his  saul  whare'er  he  be ! 
Is  th'  wish  o'  mony  nuie''  than  me: 
He  had  twa  fauts,  or  maybe  tliree. 

Yet  what  remead  ? 
Ac  social,  honest  man  want  we  : 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

THE  p:pitai»h. 

Tam  S.t....-oi,  .^  weel-worn  chiy  here  hV's, 
Ye  canting  zealots,  spare  him  ! 
If  h(meHt  worth  in  Heaven  rise, 
Ye'Il  mend  or'*  ye  win  near  him. 

PKR  CONTKA. 

Go,  Farno,  an'  canU^r  like  a  filly 

Thro'  a  th<'  -♦• ♦-  rm'  timk-    o'  Killio-; 

*  many  nx'i  <'ornor». 

•  •^  firht  JuUiAluuwi  in       aotncLiincii  u>u  fi-r  tho  immoof  aceruiu 
'  5.  town  in  th«  woht     It.  li. 

f<i'  t!i«-  ro\tntry*folkji 
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Tell  ev'ry  social  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin  ; 

For,  yet  iinskaithed  by  Death's  gleg  gullie,* 
Tarn  Samson's  leevin ! 


Epistle  to  Major  Logan. ^ 

Hail,  thairm  ^-inspirin,  rattlin  Willie  ! 
Tho'  fortune's  road  be  rough  an'  hilly 
To  every  fiddling,  rhyming  billie, 

We  never  heed. 
But  take  it  like  the  unback'd  filly. 

Proud  o'  her  speed. 

When,  idly  goavin,^  whiles  we  saunter, 

Yirr  !  fancy  barks,  awa  we  canter. 

Up  hill,  down  brae,  till  some  mischanter,^ 

Some  black  bog-hole, 
Arrests  us  ;  then  the  scathe  an'  banter 

We're  forced  to  thole.^ 

Hale  be  your  heart !  hale  be  your  fiddle  ! 
Lang  may  your  elbuck*  jink  and  diddle. 
To  cheer  you  through  the  weary  widdle»^ 

0'  this  wild  warl'. 
Until  you  on  a  crummock^  driddle, 

A  grey  hair'd  carl. 

Come  wealth,  come  poortith^  late  or  soon. 
Heaven  send  your  heart-strings  aye  in  tune. 
And  screw  your  temper-pins  aboon 

(A  fifth  or  mair) 
The  melancholious,  lazy  croon 

O'  cankrie  care. 

*  keen  knife.  ^  fiddle-string.  «  staring.  ^  mischance.  «  bear. 

*■  elbow.  8  bustle.  ^  walking-staff.  » poverty. 

1  This  veteran  lived  near  Ayr.     The  ^  These  three  lines  are  repeated  from 

Indies  and  Eve's  bonny  squad  still  run       the  Second  Epistle  to  Davie,  p.  109. 
in  Burns's  fancy.     Highland  Mary  was 
now  dead. 
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May  still  your  life  fi-oin  day  to  day, 
Nae  *'  leiite  largo  "  in  the  play, 
But  "  allegretto  forte  "  gay. 

Harmonious  flow, 
A  sweeping,  kindling,  bauld  strathspey — 

Encore !  Bravo ! 

A  blessing  on  the  cheery  gang 
Wlia  dearly  like  a  jig  or  sang, 
An'  never  think  o'  right  an'  wrang 

By  square  an'  nile. 
But,  as  the  clegs*  o'  feeling  stang. 

Are  wise  or  fool. 

My  hand- waled  ^'  curse  keep  hard  in  chase 
The  harpy,  hoodock,  ^  purse-proud  race, 
Wha  count  on  poortith  as  disgrace ; 

Their  tuneless  hearts. 
May  fireside  discords  jar  a  base 

To  a'  their  i)arts  ! 

But  come,  your  hand,  my  careless  brithcr, 
r  th'  ither  warl',  if  there's  anither, 
An*  that  there  is,  I've  little  swither** 

Al)()ut  the  matter ; 
We,  cheek  for  chow,  shall  jog  thegither, 

I'se  ne'er  biiU'  better. 

We've  faults  and  failings — granted  clearly, 
We're  frail  backsliding  mortals  merely, 
Eve's  bonie  squad,  j)riestH  wyte'  them  sheerly 

For  our  grand  fa' ; 
But  still,  but  still,  I  like  them  dearly — 

(«od  bless  them  a' ! 

O(;lion  for  poor  ( 'jiMtaliaii  drinkers, 
Wlieii  they  fa'  foul  o'  earthly  jiiikcrs    ! 

*g»dfl>o«.  **  hand-pickod.  iniMorly.  'loubt. 

•  a«k  for.  '  bittiuo.  «  uprightly  n'lrh. 
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The  witching,  curs'd,  delicious  blinkers 
Hae  put  me  hyte,'*' 

And  gart  me  weet  my  waukrife  winkers,^ 
Wi'  girnin^  spite. 


But  by  yon  moon  ! — and  that's  high  swearin- 
An'  every  star  within  my  hearin  ! 
An'  by  her  een  wha  was  a  dear  ane ! 

I'll  ne'er  forget ; 
I  hope  to  gie  the  jads  a  clearin 

In  fair  play  yet. 


My  loss  I  mourn,  but  not  repent  it ; 
I'll  seek  my  pursie  whare  I  tint*^  it ; 
Ance  to  the  Indies  I  were  wonted, 

Some  cantrip®  hour 
By  some  sweet  elf  I'll  yet  be  dinted ; 

Then  vive  Vamour  ! 


Faites  mes  baissemains  respectueuses, 

To  sentimental  sister  Susie, 

And  honest  Lucky  ;  no  to  roose*  you. 

Ye  may  be  proud, 
That  sic  a  couple  fate  allows  ye, 

To  grace  your  blood. 


Nae  mair  at  present  can  I  measure, 

An'  trowth  my  rhymin  ware's  nae  treasure  ; 

But  when  in  Ayr,  some  half-hour's  leisure, 

Be't  light,  be't  dark, 
Sir  Bard  will  do  himself  the  pleasure 

To  call  at  Park. 

Robert  Burns. 

Mossgiel,  ZOth  October  1786. 

»  crazy.  ^  sleepless  eyes.  "  angry. 

^  lost.  e  witching.  ^  flatter. 
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Fragment  on  Sensibility.^ 

Rusticity's  ungainly  form 
May  cloud  the  highest  mind  ; 

But  when  the  heart  is  nobly  warm, 
The  good  excuse  will  find. 

Propriety's  cold,  cautious  rules 
Warm  fervour  may  o'erlook  : 

But  spare  poor  sensibility 
Th'  ungentle,  harsh  rebuke. 


A  Winter  Night.^ 

"  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? " — Shakespeare. 

When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  dour,* 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafless  bow'r ; 
When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-liv'd  glow'r,'' 

Far  south  the  lift," 
Dim-dark'ning  thro'  the  flaky  show'r. 

Or  whirling  drift : 

Ae  night  the  stonn  the  steeples  rocked, 
Poor  Ijiibour  sweet  in  sleep  was  loekecl, 
While  burns,  wi'  snawy  wreaths  up-choked, 

Wild-eddying  swirl ; 
Or,  thro'  the  mining  outlet  bocked,"* 

Down  headlong  hurl : 

•  keen  and  Btorn.  '•  gazo.  "  sky.  '  vomited. 

>Th©  *'iienjiiblo"ono  Burnii(friovo<l  for  -  HuruM      doo«      not     hWho     an     a 

wan  the  unlucky  MImm  Kunncdv,  whoHO  "  Pin^lnrick     |)oot."       Sont     t<)     Mr 

miafortonewoiicanvaiwodatDrLttwno'H.  Itnlhinttno,   from    Moiwf^ne),    Nnv.    '20, 

The  date  in  about  Nov.  18,  1786.  1786  (Scott   DoukIo-). 
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List'ning  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie*  cattle, 
Or  silly ^  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle^ 

0'  winter  war, 
And  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  sprattle^ 

Beneath  a  scar.^ 


Ilk  happing*  bird, — wee,  helpless  thing ! 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering^  wing. 

An'  close  thy  e'e  ? 

Ev'n  you,  on  murdering  errands  toil'd. 

Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exil'd. 

The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and  sheep-cote  spoil'd 

My  heart  forgets. 
While  pityless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats ! 

Now  Phoebe  in  her  midnight  reign, 
Dark-mufil'd,  view'd  the  dreary  plain ; 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Rose  in  my  soul, 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain, 

Slow,  solemn,  stole — 

"  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust ! 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  ! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 

More  hard  unkindness  unrelenting. 

Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting. 
Than  heaven-illumin'd  Man  on  brother  Man  bestows ! 

shivering.  ^  helpless.  •^  onset.  ^  scramble. 

« cliff.  f  hopping.  « shivering. 
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"  See  stem  Oppression's  iron  grip, 
Or  mad  Ambition's  gory  hand, 

Sending,  like  blood-liounds  from  the  slip. 
Woe,  Want,  and  Murder  o'er  a  land ! 

Ev'n  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale. 

Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  mournful  tale, 
How  pamper'd  Luxury,  Flatt'ry  by  her  side, 

The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear. 

With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 
Looks  o'er  proud  Property,  extended  wide ; 

And  eyes  the  simple,  rustic  hind, 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glitt'ring  show — 

A  creature  of  another  kind, 

Some  coarser  substance,  unrefin'd — 
Plac'd  for  her  lordly  use,  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below ! 

"  Where,  where  is  Love's  fond,  tender  throe, 
With  lordly  Honour's  lofty  brow. 
The  pow'rs  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there,  beneath  Love's  noble  name, 
Can  harbour  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  ! 
Mark  maiden -innocence  a  prey 

To  love-pretending  snares : 
This  boasted  Honour  turns  away, 
Shunning  soft  Pity's  rising  sway, 
Regardless  of  the  tears  and  unavailing  pray'rs ! 
Perhaps  this  hour,  in  Misery's  s<j[ualid  nest, 
She  strains  your  infant  to  her  joyless  breast. 
And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking  blast ! 

"  Oh  ye  !  wiio,  sunk  in  bc<lH  of  down. 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  crcut(», 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  (juite  disown  ! 
Ill-satisfy'd  keen  nature's  clamorous  call, 

Strctch'd  on  his  straw,  he  lays  himself  to  sleep ; 
While  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall, 
ChiJl,  o'er  his  Blumbcrs,  piles  the  drifty  heap 
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Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine, 
Where  Guilt  and  poor  Misfortune  pine  ! 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view, 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  Fortune's  undeserved  blow  ? 

Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress ; 

A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss ! " 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer 

Shook  off  the  pouthery  snaw. 
And  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 

A  cottage-rousing  craw. 
But  deep  this  truth  impress'd  my  mind — 

Thro'  all  His  works  abroad, 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 


Song — Yon  Wild  Mossy  Mountains.^ 

Yon  wild  mossy  mountains  sae  lofty  and  wide. 

That  nurse  in  their  bosom  the  youth  o'  the  Clyde, 

Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  thro'  the  heather  to  feed, 

And  the  shepherd  tends  his  flock  as  he  pipes  on  his  reed. 

Not  Gowrie's  rich  valley,  nor  Forth's  sunny  shores. 
To  me  hae  the  charms  o'  yon  wild,  mossy  moors ; 
For  there,  by  a  lanely,  sequestered  stream. 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my  dream. 

Aniang  thae  wild  mountains  shall  still  be  my  path. 
Ilk  stream  foaming  down  its  ain  green,  narrow  strath ; 
For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day  lang  I  rove. 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  flie  the  swift  hours  o'  love. 

1  The  lassie  may  have  supplied  an       to   Edinburgh,   where  he  arrived    on 
amour  de  voyage,  on  Burns's  journey       November  28th,  1786. 
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She  is  not  the  fairest,  altho'  she  is  fair ; 
0'  nice  education  but  sma'  is  her  share ; 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be ; 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me. 


To  Beauty  what  man  but  maun  yield  him  a  prize, 
In  her  armour  of  glances,  and  blushes,  and  sighs  ? 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polish'd  her  darts. 
They  dazzle  our  een,  as  they  flie  to  our  hearts. 

But  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond-sparkling  e'e, 
Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me ; 
And  the  heart  l)eating  love  as  I'm  clasp'd  in  her  arms, 
0,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms ! 


Address  to  Edinburgh.^ 

Edina  !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs, 
Where  once,  beneath  a  Monarch's  feet, 

Sat  Legislation's  sovereign  pow'rs  : 

From  marking  wildly  scatt'red  flow'rs, 
As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 

And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 
I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 

Here  Wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide, 

As  busy  Tnule  his  labours  plies  ; 
There  Architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise  : 

Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies, 
High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod  : 

There  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes, 
Seeks  Science  in  licr  coy  alM)de. 

I  'Diiit  contniiiM  nn  early  lillttiiion  t^t  lint  Stiiurtii.  Or  ho  iiuiy  rofur  U)  timta 
Bumii'ii  Iwliof,  or  clruum,  tltat  bin  yot  tMirliar  than  10^  "  Humot  "  wiui 
ancoMtoM  had  "  hnply  **  boon  out  for       n  «lftiJKhtor  of  Ix>nl  Mon^Kvhid. 
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Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind, 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 

Their  views  enlarg'd,  their  liberal  mind. 
Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale  : 
Attentive  still  to  Sorrow's  wail, 

Or  modest  Merit's  silent  claim  ; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 

And  never  Envy  blot  their  name  ! 

Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adoni. 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy,  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptur'd  thrill  of  joy  ! 

Fair  Burnet  strikes  th'  adoring  eye, 
Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine ; 

I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high. 
And  own  His  work  indeed  divine  ! 

There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms, 
Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  gleams  afar  ; 

Like  some  bold  veteran,  grey  in  arms. 
And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar  : 
The  pond'rous  wall  and  massy  bar, 

Grim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock. 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war. 

And  oft  repell'd  th'  invader's  shock. 

With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitying  tears, 
I  view  that  noble,  stately  Dome, 

Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 
Fam'd  heroes  !  had  their  royal  home  : 
Alas,  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust ! 

Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam  ! 

Tho'  rigid  Law  cries  out  "  'twas  just ! " 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 
Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore, 

Thro'  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gaps 
Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore  : 
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Ev'n  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 
Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 

And  fae'd  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar, 
Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led  ! 

Edina  !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs  ; 
^Vhere  once,  beneath  a  Monarch's  feet, 

Sat  Legislation's  sovereign  pow'rs : 

From  marking  wildly-scatt'red  flow'rs, 
As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd, 

And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 
I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 


Address  to  a  Haggis.^ 

Fair  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie*  face, 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  pudding-race ! 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  your  place, 

Painch*',  tripe,  or  thairm^ : 
Weel  are  ye  wordy**  o'  a  grace 

As  lang's  my  arm. 

The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill, 
Your  hurdles *"  like  a  distant  hill, 
Your  pin'  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need, 
While  thro'  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

Like  amber  bead. 

His  knife  sec  rustic  Labour  dight, 
An'  cut  you  up  wi'  ready  sleight, 
Trenching  your  gushing  cntniils  bright, 

Like  ony  ditch ; 
And  then,  O  what  a  gh)ri()UH  sight, 

Wann-rectin,  rich  I 

plump.  ••  imunch.  "  g\xi.  ''  worthy. 

*  haunohoi.  '  umxI  to  fnnton  tbo  o|)on{nK  in  tho  tviK- 

I  Printod  in  The  CaUdotMn  Mercwy,  Ooa  20,  1786. 
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Then,  horn^  for  horn,  they  stretch  an'  strive  : 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost !  on  they  drive, 
Till  a  their  weel-swall'd  kytes''  belyve^ 

Are  bent  like  drums ; 
Then  auld  Guidman,  maist  like  to  rive, 

^  Bethankit ! '  hums. 

Is  there  that  owre  his  French  ragout 
Or  olio  that  wad  staw^  a  sow, 
Ov  fricassee  wad  make  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  sconner,^ 
Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scornfu'  view 

On  sic  a  dinner  ? 

Poor  devil!  see  him  owre  his  trash. 

As  feckless*  as  a  wither'd  rash. 

His  spindle  shank,  a  guid  whip-lash, 

His  nieve  a  nit ;° 
Thro'  bloody  flood  or  field  to  dash, 

0  how  unfit ! 

But  mark  the  Rustic,  haggis-fed. 

The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread. 

Clap  in  his  walie^  nieve  a  blade. 

He'll  mak  it  whissle ; 
An'  legs  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned,^ 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Ye  Pow'rs  wha  mak  mankind  your  care. 
And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 
Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  skinkingj  ware 

That  jaups^  in  higgles^ ; 
But,  if  ye  wish  her  gratefu'  prayer 

Gie  her  a  haggis  !  ^ 

'^  horn-spoon.  ^  well-swollen  stomachs.  <"  shortly. 

<*  nauseate.  "  disgust.  f  feeble. 

s  his  fist  a  nut.  •'  powerful.  '  slice  off. 

J  thin.  ^  splashes.  •  wooden  dishes  with  handles. 

1  In  the    Caledonian    Mercury  this       Wi'   great    John   Barleycorn's  heart's 
verse  reads  : —  blude 

In  stoups  and  luggies  ; 
Ye  Powers  wha  gie  us  a'  that's  gude,  And  on  our  board  that  King  o'  food, 

Still  bless  auld  Caledonia's  brood  A  glorious  Haggis  ! 
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To  Miss  Logan, ^ 

With  Beattie's  Poems  for  a  New-Year's  Gift, 
Jan.  I,  1787. 

Again  tlie  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  roiuid  have  driven, 

And  you,  the'  scarce  in  maiden  prime, 
Are  so  much  nearer  Heaven. 


No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  hail ; 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts, 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 


Our  sex  with  guile,  and  faithless  love. 
Is  charg'd,  perhaps  too  true  ; 

But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 
An  Edwin  still  to  you. 


Mr  William  Smellie — A  Sketch.- 

Shrewd  Willie  Smellie  to  Crochallan  carae ; 
The  old  cock'd  hat,  the  grey  surtout  the  same  ; 
His  bristling  beard  just  rising  in  its  might, 
'TwaH  four  long  nights  and  days  to  shaving  night : 
His  uncomb'd  grizzly  locks,  wild  staring,  thatch'd 
A  hca<l  for  thought  j)n)f()und  and  clear,  unniatch  <! : 
Yet  tlio'  his  caiistic  wit  was  biting-rude. 
His  heart  waw  warm,  bcnevoliMit,  and  good. 

I  The  flutor  of  Major  Lof^an,  already       inirmluood  him  to  a  Hocioty  for  Hiffh 
c«l«brate(l.  .linkM,       eallod       "  The       CroobolUn 

3  BunM'H    Kflinbunch    printor,    who       FonciMoH." 
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Rattlin,  Roarin  Willie.^ 

As  I  cam  by  Crochallan, 

I  cannilie  keekit  ben ; 
Rattlin,  roarin  Willie 

Was  sittin  at  yon  boord-en' ; 
Sittin  at  yon  boord-en', 

And  amang  gude  companie ; 
Rattlin,  roarin  Willie, 

You're  welcome  hame  to  me ! 


Song — Bonie  Dundee.^ 

My  blessins  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie ! 

My  blessins  upon  thy  bonie  e'e-brie ! 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blythe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  aye  the  dearer,  and  dearer  to  me ! 

But  I'll  big  a  bow'r  on  yon  bonie  banks, 
Whare  Tay  rins  wimplin  by  sae  clear ; 

An'  I'll  deed  thee  in  the  tartan  sae  fine. 
And  mak  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 


1  William  Dunbar,  W.S.,  of  the 
Crochallan  Fencibles.  For  them 
Burns  collected  the  Fescennine  verses 
hawked  about  as  "The  Merry  Muses 
of  Caledonia."  There  is  a  copy  of 
Burns's  KpvirTabla,  with  an  autograph 
song,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  library  at 
Abbotsford. 

2  A  variety  of  old  Scotch  songs  seem 
to  have  been  sung  to  "the  cavalry 
canter  of  Bonnie  Dundee." 

These  lines  were  written  to  add  to 
the  following : — 

**  0    whar   gat   ye  that  happer-meal 
bannock  ? 


Silly  auld  bodie,  0  dinna  ye  see  ? 
I  gat  it  frae  a  young,  brisk  sodger 

laddie 
Atween  Saint  Johnstoun  an'  bonie 

Dundee. 


0  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  gae  me't ! 
Aft  has  he  doudl't  me  up  on  his 
knee  ; 
May  heaven  protect  my  bonie  Scots 
laddie, 
An'  send  him  safe  hame    to    his 
babie  and  me  !  " 
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Extempore  in   the  Court  of  Session.^ 

Turn—''  Killiecrankie." 
LORD  ADVOCATE. 

He  clenched  liis  pamphlets  in  his  fist, 

He  quoted  and  he  hinted, 
Till,  in  a  declaniation-niist. 

His  argument  he  tint*  it : 
He  gap^d  for't,  he  grap6d  fort. 

He  fand  it  was  awa,  man  ; 
But  what  his  conmion  sense  came  short, 

He  ekM  out  wi'  law,  man. 

MR  ERSKINE. 

Collected,  Harry  stood  awee,^ 

Then  open'd  out  his  arm,  man  ; 
His  Lordship  sat  wi'  ruefu'  e  e. 

And  ey'd  the  gathering  storm,  man  : 
Like  wind-driven  hail  it  did  assail. 

Or  torrents  owre  a  lin,^  man  : 
The  Bench  sae  wise  lift  up  their  eyes, 

Half-wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man. 

Inscription  for  the  Headstone  of  Fergusson 
the  Poet.^ 

No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 

*  No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust ;  * 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way, 

To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  the  Poet's  dust. 

••alittlo.  'fall. 

'  Tli<     .     .  -7.  (of  whom,  proluiMy,  llu-y  iwnrr  l»rar«l) ; 

3 'Hk,  •»  .1,,.   ..  it  HurnM'H  ho,   iMjrhapK,  tlioy  uro  ri's|.«>n'«iKlo  for 

oxiwiw*'  in   I  i  li  :   ^     !       I    1789.     Am  tho  |K>vorty  and  (U»iiroi«HO«  of  Hurnji,  of 

Luxury  aud  Wculth  mUu-voU  KorKUMon  whom  Ihoy  c«rtAinly  IumI  hoanl. 
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ADDITIONAL   STANZAS. 

She  mourns,  sweet  tunefiil  youth,  thy  hapless  fate ; 

Tho'  all  the  powers  of  song  thy  fancy  fired. 
Yet  Luxury  and  Wealth  lay  by  in  state. 

And,  thankless,  starv'd  what  they  so  much  admired. 

This  tribute,  with  a  tear,  now  gives 

A  brother  Bard — he  can  no  more  bestow  : 

But  dear  to  fame  thy  Song  immortal  lives, 
A  nobler  monument  than  Art  can  shew. 


Inscribed  under  Fergusson's  Portrait.^ 

Curse  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleased. 
And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  the  pleasure. 
O  thou,  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune, 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  Muses, 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  fate  ! 
Why  is  the  Bard  unpitied  by  the  world. 
Yet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasures  ? 


Epistle  to  Mrs  Scott,^ 

Gudewife  of  Wauchope-House,  Roxburghshire. 

I  MIND  it  weel  in  early  date. 

When  I  was  beardless,  young,  and  blate,* 

An'  first  could  thresh  the  barn. 
Or  baud  a  yokin^  at  the  pleugh ; 
An'  tho'  forfoughten^  sair  eneugh. 

Yet  unco  proud  to  learn  : 

»  bashful.  ^  take  a  turn.  <*  exhausted. 

1  For  the  third  time,  Burns  repeats  lished  in  1801,  after  her  death.  Her 
his  moral.  home  was  in  Liddesdale. 

2  Mrs  Scott,  in  some  very  fair  Scotch  Currie  printed  only  the  first  three 
verses,  had  promised  to  give  the  poet  verses  of  the  poem  in  1800  :  it  was  then 
a  plaid.      Her  own  verses  were  piib-  dropped  in  his  later  editions,  and  first 

given  entire  in  Clark's  edition  (1831). 
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When  first  amang  the  yellow  corn 

A  man  I  reckon'd  was, 
An'  wi'  the  lave*  ilk  merry  morn 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass, 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing 
The  tither  stooked  raw, 
Wi'  claivers,  an'  haivers,^ 
Wearing  the  day  awa. 


E'en  then,  a  wish,  (I  mind  its  pow'r,) 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast, 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  book  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  burr-thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear,"^ 
I  tuni'd  the  weeder-clips^  aside, 
An'  spar'd  the  symbol  dear : 
No  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise ; 
A  Scot  still,  but**  blot  still, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise. 

But  still  the  elements  o'  sang, 

In  formless  jumble,  right  an'  wrang, 

Wild  floated  in  my  brain  ; 
Till  on  that  har'st«  I  said  before. 
My  partner  in  the  merry  core, 

She  rous'd  the  forming  strain  ; 
I  see  her  yet  the  sonsie'  (|uean, 

That  lighted  up  my  jingle. 
Her  witching  smile,  her  pawky**  een* 

That  gfirt  my  heart-strings  tingle ; 

'•■t,  '' Ko**^!!*  (uid  nunxoMKo.  I'urloy.  -without. 

*  harvoxt.  '  untjCitfMi  iroffuith. 

'  "  My  weeding  heuk  "  (Currie).  >  "  llur  pawky  nroilo.  her  kittlo  eon  " 
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I  fir^d,  inspired, 

At  every  kindling  keek,^ 
But  bashing,  and  dashing, 

I  feared  aye  to  speak.^ 

Health  to  the  sex !  ilk  guid  chiel  says : 
Wi'  merry  dance  in  winter  days. 
An  we  to  share  in  common ; 
The  gust  o'  joy,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  saul  o'  life,  the  heaven  below. 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 
Ye  surly  sumphs,^  who  hate  the  name, 

Be  mindfu'  o'  your  mither  ; 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame 
That  ye're  connected  with  her  : 
Ye're  wae^  men,  ye're  nae  men 
That  slight  the  lovely  dears ; 
To  shame  ye,  disclaim  ye, 
Ilk  honest  birkie^  swears. 

For  you,  no  bred  to  barn  and  byre, 
Wha  sweetly  tune  the  Scottish  lyre, 

Thanks  to  you  for  your  line  : 
The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare, 
By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware  ; 

'Twad  please  me  to  the  nine. 
I'd  be  mair  vauntie  o'  my  hap, 

Douce  hingin  owre  my  curple,*^ 
Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap, 
Or  proud  imperial  purple. 

Farewell  then,  lang  hale  then, 

An'  plenty  be  your  fa' ; 
May  losses  and  crosses 
Ne'er  at  your  hallan=  ca' ! 

R.  Burns. 

March,  1787. 

*  glance.  ^  blockheads.  *=  worthless.  ^  fellow. 

«  crupper.  ^  lot.  «  door, 

J  ^'So  touched,  bewitched,  But  bashing,  and  dashing, 

I  rav'd  aye  to  mysel',  I  ken'd  na  how  to  tell  "  (Currie) 
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PROLOGUE 

Verses  intended  to  be  written  below  a 
Noble  Earl's  Picture.^ 

Whose  is  that  noble,  dauntless  brow  ? 

And  whose  that  eye  of  fire  ? 
And  whose  that  generous  princely  mien, 

E'en  rooted  foes  admire  ? 

Stranger !  to  justly  show  that  brow, 

And  mark  that  eye  of  fire, 
Would  take  His  hand,  whose  vernal  tints 

His  other  works  admire.^ 

Bright  as  a  cloudless  summer  sun, 

With  stately  port  he  moves  ; 
His  guardian  Seraph  eyes  with  awe 

The  noble  Ward  he  loves. 

Among  the  illustrious  Scottish  sons 

That  chief  thou  may'st  discern, 
Mark  Scotia's  fond-returning  eye, — 

It  dwells  upon  Glencairn. 

Prologue, 

Spoken  by  Mr  Woods  on  his  benefit-night, 
Monday,  i6th  April  1787.^ 

When,  by  a  generous  Public's  kind  acclaim. 
That  dearest  meed  is  granted — honest  fame ; 
When  here  your  favour  is  the  actor's  lot. 
Nor  even  the  man  in  private  life  forgot ; 

inn.,    X-  ^^  ...^    ^   JamoM,    Four-  i    '      '   ';+y    of    tho    soul.      Throuph 

t««                               aim.     Creech  hiwi  i  airn's    intvrost    tho   (';iIo- 

bc'                            1,  through  hw  intro-  :it  sulincrilKxl  for  100  ot»j)io« 

du                      \i  bocamo  Bunw's  pub-  of  iiui;       :     ■.  (viition. 

lixi                    I  lun^f  podi^p^e  of  tho  3^,:,     :      ^i,,  altonxl  this  to  "{n> 

■ociivi   nuK«    Itutwoon   Bum«  and  tho  -^j  ir                    huH  no  authority   and 

WMt    country     I'oor    woo    Ouunbom,  !                   i:  , 

Tol.   IL    10.      Bum*  oonmdoroil   L<»rd  ^^      i  m  k  tor,  ha.1  beon  a  friond 

OlMUMim'M  intolleot  ho  Admirable,  tlmt  of  KurKUMMuu'i. 

it  waa  an  arfonnont  in  itaolf  for  tho  "  Iloru    DougUui  forma  wild   Sbak* 
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PROLOGUE 

What  breast  so  dead  to  heavenly  Virtue's  glow, 
But  heaves  impassion'd  with  the  grateful  throe  ? 

Poor  is  the  task  to  please  a  barb'rous  throng, 

It  needs  no  Siddons'  powers  in  Southern's  song ; 

But  here  an  ancient  nation  fam'd  afar. 

For  genius,  learning  high,  as  great  in  war. 

Hail,  Caledonia,  name  for  ever  dear ! 

Before  whose  sons  I'm  honour'd  to  appear  ? 

Where  every  science,  every  nobler  art. 

That  can  inform  the  mind  or  mend  the  heart. 

Is  known  ;  as  grateful  nations  oft  have  found. 

Far  as  the  rude  barbarian  marks  the  bound. 

Philosophy,  no  idle  pedant  dream. 

Here  holds  her  search  by  heaven-taught  Reason's  beam  ; 

Here  History  paints  with  elegance  and  force 

The  tide  of  Empire's  fluctuating  course ; 

Here  Douglas  forms  wild  Shakespeare  into  plan. 

And  Harley  rouses  all  the  God  in  man. 

When  well-form'd  taste  and  sparkling  wit  unite 

With  manly  lore,  or  female  beauty  bright, 

(Beauty,  where  faultless  symmetry  and  grace 

Can  only  charm  us  in  the  second  place), 

Witness  my  heart,  how  oft  with  panting  fear. 

As  on  this  night,  I've  met  these  judges  here ! 

But  still  the  hope  Experience  taught  to  live. 

Equal  to  judge — you're  candid  to  forgive. 

No  hundred-headed  riot  here  we  meet. 

With  decency  and  law  beneath  his  feet ; 

speare  into  plan  "  is  good.     "  Whaur's  Or  roars  at  times  the  loud,  rough  laugh 

"WuUie  Shakspeare  noo  ? "  as  the  other  between, 

Scot  observed,  when  Home's  Douglas  As  horse-play  nonsense  shews  her  comic 

was  acted.  scene. 

The  original  draft  of  the  poem  shows  But  here,  &c. 

some  differences  from  the  finished  text  (0?-), 

given  by  Stewart  in  1801.     The  second  ....  extravagance  of  song  ; 

aragraph  begins  : —  The  vacant  staring  eye  all  rueful  views 

mall  is  the  task  to  please  a  gaping  The    Tyburn  humours  of   the  tragic 

throng.  Muse ; 

Unmeaning  rant,  extravagance  of  song ;  Or  comic  scenes  the  merry  roar  engage, 

Heavy  stupidity  all  rueful  views  As  horse-play  nonsense  thunders  o'er 

The    Tyburn  hwmours  of    the  tragic  the  stage. 
Muse, 
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THE    BONIE    MOOR-HEN 

Nor  Insolence  assumes  fair  Freedom's  name  : 
Like  Caledonians,  you  applaud  or  blame. 

0  Thou,  dread  Power !  whose  empire-giving  liand 

Has  oft  been  stretch'd  to  shield  the  honour'd  land ! 

Strong  may  she  glow  with  all  lier  ancient  fire ; 

May  every  son  be  worthy  of  his  sire  ; 

Finn  may  she  rise,  with  generous  disdain 

At  Tyranny's,  or  direr  Pleasure's  chain ; 

Still  Self-dependent  in  her  native  shore, 

Bold  may  she  brave  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar. 

Till  Fate  the  curtain  drop  on  worlds  to  be  no  more.^ 


The  Bonie  Moor-Hen.- 

The  heather  was  blooming,  the  meadows  were  mawn, 
Our  lads  gaed  a-hunting  ae  day  at  the  dawn. 
O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses  and  mony  a  glen. 
At  length  they  discover'd  a  bonie  moor-hen. 

Chorus, — I  rede  you,  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men, 
I  rede  you,  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 
Take  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring, 
But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonie  moor-hen. 

Sweet-brushing  the  dew  from  the  brown  heather  bells 
Her  colours  betray 'd  her  on  yon  mossy  fells ; 
Iler  phimage  outhistr'd  the  pride  o'  the  spring 
And  O !  as  she  wanton'd  sae  gay  on  the  wing. 
I  rede  you,  &c. 

Auld  Plifcbus  himself,  as  he  peep'd  o'er  tlic  liill. 
In  spite  at  her  phimnge  he  tri6d  his  skill ; 

1  For    the    Uuit  ftve   Unea  tho   MK.       Thouhor  beat  ntay,  and  Thou  her lurott 
: —  ho|K), 

never  nallow  Want  her  bounty      Till  Kate  on  worlds  the  eternal  curtain 
int. 

ilftah  maxim  dare  the  aordid  hint ; 
lajr  her  Tirtuea  ^^ve  be  her  prop ; 

T  280 


ffiTea: 
May  I 


atint.  drop. 

Noraelftah  maxim  dare  the  aordid  hint ;  >  A  Croohallan  ditty 

Bat  may  her  Tirtuea  ever  be  her  prop ; 


MY    LORD    A-HUNTING 

He  levell'd  his  rays  where  she  bask'd  on  the  brae — 
His  rays  were  outshone,  and  but  mark'd  where  she  lay. 
I  rede  you,  &c. 

They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill, 
The  best  of  our  lads  wi'  the  best  o'  their  skill ; 
But  still  as  the  fairest  she  sat  in  their  sight. 
Then,  whirr !  she  was  over,  a  mile  at  a  flight. 
I  rede  you,  &c. 


Song — My  Lord  A-Hunting.^ 

Chorus — My  lady's  gown,  there's  gairs*  upon't. 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon't ; 
But  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkenet,^ 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  niair  upon't. 

My  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane. 
But  hounds  or  hawks  wi'  him  are  nane ; 
By  Colin's  cottage  lies  his  game. 
If  Colin's  Jenny  be  at  hame. 
My  lady's  gown,  &c. 

My  lady's  white,  my  lady's  red. 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassillis'  blude ; 
But  her  ten-pund  lands  o'  tocher-gude^ ; 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 
My  lady's  gown,  &c. 

Out  o'er  yon  muir,  out  o'er  yon  moss, 
Whare  gor-cocks  thro'  the  heather  pass, 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonie  lass, 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness. 

My  lady's  gown,  &c. 

*  gores.  ^  stays  and  jacket.  ^  dowry. 

1  This  is  also  in  the  Crochallan  taste. 
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EPIGRAM    TO    AN    ARTIST 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  geiity  limbs, 
Like  music  notes  o'  lovers'  hymns  : 
The  diamond-dew  in  her  een  sae  blue, 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims. 
My  lady's  gown,  &c. 

My  lady's  dink,"^  my  lady's  drest. 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west ; 
But  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best, 
O  that's  the  lass  to  mak  him  blest. 
My  lady's  gown,  &c. 


Epigram  at   Roslin   Inn.^ 

My  blessings  on  ye,  honest  wife ! 

I  ne'er  was  here  before ; 
Ye've  wealth  o'  gear  for  spoon  and  knife — 

Heart  could  not  wish  for  more. 
Heav'n  keep  you  clear  o*  sturt^  and  strife, 

Till  far  ayont  fourscore, 
And  while  I  toddle  on  thro'  life, 

I'll  ne'er  gae  by  your  door ! 

Epigram   addressed   to  an  Artist^ 

Dear ,  I'll  gic  ye  some  advice, 

You'll  tak  it  no  uncivil : 
You  shouhlna  paint  at  angels  mair. 

But  try  and  paint  the  (lex'il. 
To  paint  an  Angel's  kittle'-  wark, 

Wi'  Nick,  there's  little  danger:* 
You'll  ca«y  draw  a  lang-kent  face, 

But  no  sae  weel  a  utra tiger, — R.  B. 

•  noat.  »'  trouble.  «» tickliah. 

•Probably    ihu    kotef    wm    vuiit«d  nooond  Uat  line  UhiunlHjrH  hw  "And 

d'!r-; ion  from  FVlinburij;!!,  by  the  Ix)nl  o*  <loAth  on*  life." 

•'                               in    company     with  '  Tho  iirtiMt  \»  imior  ioHottuu 

N;                           tor.  a  a/.    "  Wj'   AuM   Nfok  there't  iMi 

TLc                     V  a  £(oo*l  doftl  in  the  danger." 
wordiii                      K])ignim.       In    tho 
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A    BOTTLE   AND    FRIEND 


The  Book-worms.^ 

Through  and  through  th'  inspir'd  leaves, 
Ye  maggots,  make  your  windings ; 

But  0  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 
And  spare  the  golden  bindings. 


On   Elphinstone's  Translation  of 
Martial's   Epigrams.^ 

0  THOU  whom  Poesy  abhors. 
Whom  Prose  has  turned  out  of  doors, 
Heard'st  thou  yon  groan  ? — proceed  no  further, 
'Twas  laurel'd  Martial  calling  ^^  murther." 


Song — A  Bottle  and   Friend.^ 

"  There's  nane  that's  blest  of  human  kind, 
But  the  cheerful  and  the  gay,  man, 

Fal,  la,  la,"  &c. 

Here's  a  bottle  and  an  honest  fi-iend ! 

What  wad  ye  wish  for  mair,  man  ? 
Wha  kens,  before  his  life  may  end. 

What  his  share  may  be  o'  care,  man  ? 


Then  catch  the  moments  as  they  fly, 

And  use  them  as  ye  ought,  man  : 
Believe  me,  happiness  is  shy. 

And  comes  not  aye  when  sought,  man. 

1  Nothing  is  related  as  to  the  name  ^  Certainly  Elphinstone  deseryes  the 

of  the  Bibliophilistine.  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him. 

2  A  noteless  ditty. 
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EPITAPH   FOR   WILLIAM    MICHIE 

Lines  Written  under  the  Picture  of 
the  Celebrated  Miss  Burns.^ 

Cease,  ye  prudes,  your  envnious  railing. 
Lovely  Burns  has  charms — confess  : 

True  it  is,  she  had  one  failing. 
Had  a  woman  ever  less  ? 

Epitaph  for  William  Nicol,  of  the 
High  School,   Edinburgh.^ 

Ye  maggots,  feed  on  Nicol's  brain, 
Foi-  few  sic  feasts  you've  gotten  ; 

And  lix  your  claws  in  Nicol's  heart, 
For  deil  a  bit  o't's  rotten. 


Epitaph  for  Mr  William  Michie.^ 

Schoolnnaster  of  Cleish   Parish,  Fifeshire. 

Here  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes, 
O  Satan,  when  ye  tak  him, 

Gie  him  the  schulin  o'  your  weans. 
For  clever  deils  he'll  mak  them  ! 


1  Mws  Bunw'a  wm  "  Jennie's  case." 

2  This  ruffianly  i)edant,  an  Usher  at 
the  High  School,  was  a  great  cronv  of 
Bums.  Bcott  calls  him  "an  excellent 
clawical  acholar  "  (of  which  Sir  Walter, 
aflaQreeklesH  boy,  was  no  judge),  "  and 
an  admirable  convivial  humourist 
[which  latter  quality  recommended 
iiim  to  the  friend-hip  of  Hnrnf*),  but 


worthlesH, 
cruel   to  th<' 
Ho  carried  lii 
within  an  inch  of 
waylaid  and  kno«-l 

da,. 

f. 

b.  .     


.nly 

II,  for  he 
n  in  tho 


ataiU,    i> 


that  ho  did  not  fear  the  ruffian,  but  the 
lino  as  ])rintod  by  Lockhart  (i.  150) 
also  shows  that  a  Mr  Mitchell,  who 
tells  the  story,  was  unacquainted  with 

t)rogody.  Nicol  is  said  to  have  drunk 
limsolf  to  death.  He  wrote  a  letter  of 
moral  remonstrance  to  Hums  during 
the  Dumfries  period  :  the  poet  renlioa 
in  a  t<mo  of  irony.  Nicol  wivs  or  low 
birth,  and  it  i  i   "  whonevor 

low  joalousy,  ii  'ish  cunning 

ap^Mjared,  his  u..... iled  to  some- 

thmg  liko  fury  or  madnen."     "Low 

jofilotHv "  WM  tho  mark  of  his  own 

°    n,  during  hia  tour  with 

iK'hlands,  a  Duke  aak*d 

I  known  to  feme. 


ADDRESS    TO   WM.    TYTLER 


Boat  Song. — Hey,  Ca   Thro'. 

Up  wi'  the  carls  o'  Dysart, 
And  the  lads  o'  Biickhaven, 

And  the  kimmers  o'  Largo, 
And  the  lasses  o'  Leven. 

Chorus. — Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 

For  we  hae  muckle  ado ; 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro'. 
For  we  hae  muckle  ado. 

We  hae  tales  to  tell. 

An'  we  hae  sangs  to  sing ; 

We  hae  pennies  tae  spend, 
An'  we  hae  pints  to  bring. 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  &c. 

We'll  live  a'  our  days, 

And  them  that  comes  behin', 

Let  them  do  the  like. 

An'  spend  the  gear  they  win. 
Hey,  ca'  thro',  &c. 


Address  to  Wm.  Tytler,  Esq., 
of  Woodhouselee. 


if  2 


With  an  Impression  of  the  Author's  Portrait. 

Revered  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart, 

Of  Stuart,  a  name  once  respected  ; 
A  name,  which  to  love  was  the  mark  of  a  true  heart. 

But  now  'tis  despis'd  and  neglected. 

1  In  part  traditional.  white  cockade.     The  lines  were  sent 

2  ]vir  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee  wrote  early  in  May,  1787,  with  a  copy  of 
a  defence  of  Queen  Mary.  The  poet  Beugo's  engraving  from  Nasmyth's 
professes  his  Jacobite  sentiments,  and  portrait  of  Burns. 

is  now  sure  that  his  ancestors  wore  the 
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ADDRESS    TO    WM.   TYTLER 

Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 

Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal ; 
A  poor  friendless  wand'rer  may  well  claim  a  sigh, 

Still  more  if  that  wand'rer  were  royal. 


My  fathers  that  name  have  rever'd  on  a  throne : 

My  fathers  have  died  to  right  it ; 
Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  son, 

That  name  should  he  scoffingly  slight  it. 


Still  in  prayers  for  King  George  I  most  heartily  join, 
The  Queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry  : 

Be  they  wise,  be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  of  mine  ; 
Their  title's  avow'd  l>y  my  country. 


But  why  of  that  epocha  make  such  a  fuss, 

That  gave  us  th'  Electoral  stem  ? 
If  bringing  them  over  was  lucky  for  us, 

I'm  sure  'twa«  as  lucky  for  them. 

But  loyalty  truce !  we're  on  dangerous  ground  ; 

Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter? 
The  doctrine,  to-day,  that  is  loyalty  sound. 

To-morrow  may  bring  us  :i  halter! 

I  send  you  a  trifle,  a  head  of  a  bard, 

A  trifle  scarce  worthy  your  care  ; 
But  accept  it,  good  Sir,  as  a  mark  (»r  nMrnr«l, 

Sincere  fw  a  saint's  dying  prayer. 


Now  life  .s  chilly  evening  dim  shades  on  your  CJC, 

And  ushers  the  long  dreary  night : 
But  you,  like  the  star  that  athwart  gilds  the  sky, 

Your  course  to  the  latest  is  bright 

2U:) 


EPIGRAM    TO    MISS    AINSLIE 


Epigram  to  Miss  Ainslie  in  Church.^ 

Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 

Nor  idle  texts  i)ursue  : 
'Twas  guilty  sinners  that  he  meant. 

Not  Angels  such  as  you. 


Burlesque  Lament  for  the  Absence  of 
William  Creech,  Publisher.^ 

AuLD  chuckie*  Reekie's^  sair  distrest, 
Down  droops  her  ance  weel  burnish'd  crest, 
Nae  joy  her  bonie  buskit^  nest 

Can  yield  ava, 
Her  darling  bird  that  she  lo'es  best — 

Willie,  's  awa. 

0  Willie  was  a  witty  wight. 

And  had  o'  things  an  unco'  sleight, 

Auld  Reekie  aye  he  keepit  tight. 

And  trig  an'  braw  : 
But  now  they'll  busk  her  like  a  fright, — 

Willie's  awa ! 

The  stifFest  o'  them  a'  he  bow'd. 
The  bauldest  o'  them  a'  he  cow'd ; 

*  mother  hen.  ^  adorned. 

1  Written  in  the  church  at  Dunse,  them's  gey  like   a  drover,"  said  the 

while  on  his  Border  tour  with  Robert  servant,  "and  the  t'other's  mair  like 

Ainslie.  a  gentleman,  may  be."     "Then,"  said 

-Sent  to  Creech  from  Selkirk,  May  Dr   Clarkson,    "just    give    them    our 

13.     Burns  was  making  a  tour  through  compliments,  and  say  that  ours  is  a 

the  Border.     A  memorial  stone,  with  private  party."     The    travellers  were 

an  inscription,  now  marks  the  site  of  Burns  and  Ainslie,  and   Dr  Clarkson 

the  old  inn  where  Burns  wrote.     Dr  was  much  vexed  when  he  heard  what 

Clarkson,  (an  ancestor  of  Scott's  Gideon  angel    he    had    failed    to    entertain. 

Gray  in  The  Surgeon's  Daitghter)  and  (T.  Craig  Brown's  History  of  Selkirk- 

Bailie    Anderson  were  drinking  with  shire,  ii.  124.) 

friends,  when  two  drenched  horsemen  3  Auld  Reekie  is  the  city  of  Edin- 

asked  leave  to  join  them.     "Ane   o'  burgh. 
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BURLESQUE    LAMENT 

They  durst  nae  mair  than  he  allow'd, 

That  was  a  law  : 
We've  lost  a  birkie  *  weel  worth  gowd  ; 

Willie's  awa ! 

Now  gawkies,  tawpies,  gowks*'  and  fools, 
Frae  colleges  and  boarding  schools, 
May  sprout  like  simmer  puddock -stools^ 

In  glen  or  shaw^  ; 
He  wha  could  bmsh  them  down  to  mools^ — 

Willie,  's  awa ! 

The  brethren  o'  the  Commerce-chaumer 
May  mourn  their  loss  wi'  doolfu'  clamour ; 
He  was  a  dictionar  and  grammar 

Among  them  a' ; 
I  fear  they'll  now  mak  mony  a  stammer ; 

Willie's  awa ! 

Nae  mair  we  see  his  levee  door 
Philosophers  and  poets  pour, 
And  toothy  critics  by  the  score, 

In  bloody  raw ! 
The  adjutant  o'  a'  the  core — 

Willie,  *8  awa ! 

Now  wortliy  Gregory's  latin  face, 
Tytlcr's  and  Greenfield's  modest  grace ; 
M'Kenzie,  Stewart,  such  a  brace 

As  Home  ne'er  saw  ; 
They  a'  maun  meet  some  itlicr  place, 

Willie's  awa  ' 

Poor  liunis  cv'n  Scotch  Drink  canna  quicken. 
He  cheeps'  like  some  bcwilder'd  chicken 
Hcar'd  frae  it's  mimiic  ami  the  clcckin,*^' 

By  hoodie-craw  ; 
Griefs  pficn  his  heart  an  unco  kickin, 

Willie's  awn  ' 

•  fullow,  '*  fuim  and  blockhoiulN.  til    t-ml^.  'wood. 

•  du»t  'chiri»»«.  *  I'n.o.l 
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Now  ev'ry  sour-mou'd  girnin  blellum,* 
Aiid  Calvin's  folk,  are  fit  to  fell  him ; 
Ilk  self-conceited  critic  skellnm^^ 

His  quill  may  draw  ; 
He  wha  could  brawlie  ward  their  bellum^- 

Willie,  's  awa ! 

Up  wimpling  stately  Tweed  I've  sped, 
And  Eden  scenes  on  crystal  Jed, 
And  Ettrick  banks,  now  roaring  red. 

While  tempests  blaw ; 
But  every  joy  and  pleasure's  fled, 

Willie's  awa !  ^ 

May  I  be  Slander's  common  speech ; 
A  text  for  Infamy  to  preach ; 
And  lastly,  streekit"^  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw ; 
When  I  forget  thee,  Willie  Creech, 

Tho'  far  awa ! 

May  never  wicked  Fortune  touzle  him ! 
May  never  wicked  men  bamboozle  him ! 
Until  a  pow^  as  auld's  Methusalem 

He  canty  claw ! 
Then  to  the  blessed  new  Jerusalem, 

Fleet  wing  awa ! 


Note  to  Mr  Renton  of  Lamerton.^ 

Your  billet,  Sir,  I  grant  receipt  ; 
Wi'  you  I'll  canter  ony  gate, 
Tho'  'twere  a  trip  to  yon  blue  warl', 
Whare  birkies  march  on  burning  marl : 
Then,  Sir,  God  willing,  I'll  attend  ye, 
And  to  his  goodness  I  commend  ye. 

R.  Burns. 

blockhead.         •>  wretch.         ^  ward  off  their  attack.  ^  stretched,  °  head. 

1  This  verse  is  a  later  addition.  -  A  relic  of  the  Border  tour. 
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Elegy  on  "  Stella."  ^ 

The  following  poem  is  the  work  of  some  hapless  son  of  the  Muses  who 
deserved  a  better  fate.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  '  The  voice  of  Cona '  in  his 
solitary,  mournful  notes  ;  and  had  the  sentiments  been  clothed  in  Shen- 
stone's  language,  the}'  would  have  been  no  discredit  even  to  that  elegant 
poet. — li.  B. 

Strait  is  the  spot  and  green  the  sod 
From  whence  my  sorrows  flow  ; 

And  soundly  sleeps  the  ever  dear 
Inhabitant  below. 

Pardon  my  transport,  gentle  shade, 

While  o'er  the  turf  1  bow  ; 
Thy  earthly  house  is  circumscrib'd, 

And  solitary  now. 

Not  one  poor  stone  to  tell  thy  name, 

Or  make  thy  virtues  known  : 
But  what  avails  to  me — to  thee, 

The  sculpture  of  a  stcme  ? 

I'll  sit  me  down  upon  this  turf. 

And  wipe  the  rising  tear : 
The  chill  blast  pjusses  swiftly  by, 

And  flits  around  thy  bier. 

Dark  is  the  dwelling  of  the  dead, 

And  sad  their  house  of  rest : 
Low  lies  the  hcjul,  by  death's  cold  arms 

In  awful  fold  embrac'd. 

I  saw  tlie  grim  Avenger  stand 

Incessant  by  thy  side  ; 
UnKceii  by  tliee,  his  deadly  breath 

Thy  lingering  frame  destroy 'd. 

1  p..««  «  .......  I.... L   ,„.,..,   »...  H,,rn„  Mftry    wnw    hiii    1'I,ohI.:,>„     JOccitUiU, 

I  ioce  llio  Atithorxhi})  in  dtiMouM  ;  tho  prtMDt 

lyof  uditor  i»  inclined  to  ro^artl  tho  pl«ot 

ui   vi.iitcil    tho  tut  BuruN'a  own. 
in  Juno  1787. 
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Pale  grew  the  roses  on  thy  cheek, 

And  wither'd  was  thy  bloom, 
Till  the  slow  poison  brought  thy  youth 

Untimely  to  the  tomb. 

Thus  wasted  are  the  ranks  of  men — 
Youth,  health,  and  beauty  fall ; 

The  ruthless  ruin  spreads  around, 
And  overwhelms  us  all. 

Behold  where,  round  thy  narrow  house. 

The  graves  unnumber'd  lie ; 
The  multitude  that  sleep  below 

Existed  but  to  die. 

Some,  with  the  tottering  steps  of  age. 
Trod  down  the  darksome  way ; 

And  some,  in  youth's  lamented  prime. 
Like  thee  were  torn  away  : 

Yet  these,  however  hard  their  fate. 

Their  native  earth  receives ; 
Amid  their  weeping  friends  they  died, 

And  fill  their  fathers'  graves. 

From  thy  lov'd  friends,  when  first  thy  heart 
Was  taught  by  Heav'n  to  glow. 

Far,  far  remov'd,  the  ruthless  stroke 
Surpris'd,  and  laid  thee  low. 

At  the  last  limits  of  our  isle, 

Wash'd  by  the  western  wave, 
Touch'd  by  thy  fate,  a  thoughtful  bard 

Sits  lonely  by  thy  grave. 

Pensive  he  eyes,  before  him  spread 
The  deep,  outstretch'd  and  vast ; 

His  mourning  notes  are  borne  away 
Along  the  rapid  blast. 
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And  while,  amid  the  silent  dead 

Thy  hapless  fate  lie  mourns, 
His  own  long  sorrows  freshly  bleed, 

And  all  his  grief  returns : 

Like  thee,  cut  off  in  early  youth. 
And  flower  of  beauty's  pride, 

His  friend,  his  first  and  only  joy, 
His  much  lov'd  Stella  died. 

Him  too  the  stern  impulse  of  Fate 

Resistless  bears  along ; 
And  the  same  rapid  tide  shall  whelm 

The  Poet  and  the  Song. 

The  tear  of  pity  which  he  sheds, 

He  asks  not  to  receive ; 
Let  but  his  poor  remains  be  laid 

Obscurely  in  the  grave. 

His  grief- worn  heart,  with  truest  joy. 
Shall  meet  the  welcome  shock  : 

His  airy  harp  shall  lie  unstrung, 
And  silent  as  the  rock. 

0  my  dear  maid,  my  Stella,  when 

Shall  this  sick  period  ch)se. 
And  lead  the  solitary  bard 

To  his  belov'd  repose  ? 


The  Bard  at  Inverary.^ 

Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojounm  here, 

I  pity  much  his  cjwe, 
UnlcHH  he  come  to  wait  upon 

The  Lord  their  God,— Ilis  Grace. 

1  Writton  on  tho  Highland   tour  nf       oren    havt    bo«n    kept 
Jane  1787.     InKuftWiont  attention  wnx,       dinner. 
•pparauUy,  paid  to  ih«  |x>ot :  he  may 
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ON    DEATH    OF    JOHN    M'LEOD 

There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride, 
And  Highland  scab  and  hunger  : 

If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  surely  in  an  anger. 

Epigram  to  Miss  Jean  Scott. 

0  HAD  each  Scot  of  ancient  times 
Been  Jeanie  Scott,  as  thou  art ; 

The  bravest  heart  on  English  ground 
Had  yielded  like  a  coward. 


On  the  Death  of  John  M^Leod,  Esq.^ 

Brother  to  a  young  Lady,  a  particular  friend 
of  the  Author. 

Sad  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page, 

And  rueful  thy  alarms  : 
Death  tears  the  brother  of  her  love 

From  Isabella's  arms. 

Sweetly  deckt  with  pearly  dew 

The  morning  rose  may  blow ; 
But  cold  successive  noontide  blasts 

May  lay  its  beauties  low. 

Fair  on  Isabella's  morn 

The  sun  propitious  smil'd ; 
But,  long  ere  noon,  succeeding  clouds 

Succeeding  hopes  beguil'd. 

Fate  oft  tears  the  bosom  chords 

That  Nature  finest  strung  ; 
So  Isabella's  heart  was  form'd, 

And  so  that  heart  was  wrung. 

1  Mr  M'Leod  was  of  the  Raasay  family :  he  died  July  20, 1787  (Scott  Douglas). 
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Dread  Uniiiii)otence  alone 

Can  heal  the  wound  he  gave — 
Can  point  the  brimful  care-worn  eyes 

To  scenes  beyond  the  grave.  ^ 

Virtue's  blossom's  there  shall  blow, 

And  fear  no  withering  blast ; 
There  Isabella's  spotless  worth 

Shall  happy  be  at  last. 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  James 
Hunter  Blair.^ 

The  lamp  of  day  ^vith  ill-presaging  glare, 

Dim,  cloudy,  sank  beneath  the  western  wave  ; 

Th'  inconstant  blast  howl'd  thro'  the  darkening  air, 
And  hollow  whistled  in  the  rocky  cave. 

Lone  as  I  wander'd  by  each  cliff  and  dell. 

Once  the  lov'd  haunts  of  Scotia's  royal  train  ;  ^ 

Or  mus'd  where  limpid  streams,  once  hallow'd,  well,* 
Or  mould'riug  ruins  mark  the  sacred  fane.^ 

Th'  increasing  blast  roar'd  round  the  Iwetling  rocks, 
The  clouds,  swift-wing'd,  Hew  o'er  the  starry  sky, 

The  groaning  trees  untimely  shed  their  locks. 
And  shooting  meteoi-s  cjiught  the  startled  eye. 

The  paly  moon  rose  in  the  livid  east, 

And  'mong  the  cliffs  disclos'd  a  stately  form 

In  weeds  of  woe,  that  frantic  beat  her  breast. 
And  mix'd  her  wailings  with  the  raving  storm. 


>  Cunningham  inMrU  a  verso   hero 

WOI' 

Mir  iiwkwiinlncss  of   thin 

from  a  MH. 

was 

'ho  po«t'8  rt'a«on  for  ru- 

"  V.'                       flio  pOOt'i  IK.UI  1 

•  Hharoh  till  .Ml 
Thv  ,              l^/i>>oIla'ii  heart, 

U'A\ 

0*1787. 

^     Park,    at    Hoiyrood 

To  ffivs  that  heart  ralief. " 

1  I' 

Mwoll.-/^.  H. 

"Ware"    appuroutly  NUndii  for    '() 

,  -.<  C'hu|H>l.  -  li.  B. 
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Wild  to  my  heart  the  filial  pulses  glow, 
'Twas  Caledonia's  trophied  shield  I  view'd : 

Her  form  majestic  droop'd  in  pensive  woe, 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  in  tears  imbued. 


Revers'd  that  spear,  redoubtable  in  war, 
Reclined  that  banner,  erst  in  fields  unfurl'd, 

That  like  a  deathful  meteor  gleam'd  afar, 

And  brav'd  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the  world. 


"  My  patriot  son  fills  an  untimely  grave  !  " 
With  accents  wild  and  lifted  arms — she  cried ; 

"Low  lies  the  hand  that  oft  was  stretch'd  to  save. 
Low  lies  the  heart  that  swell'd  with  honest  pride. 


"  A  weeping  country  joins  a  widow's  tear ; 

The  helpless  poor  mix  with  the  orphan's  cry ; 
The  drooping  arts  surround  their  patron's  bier ; 

And  grateful  science  heaves  the  heart-felt  sigh ! 


"  I  saw  my  sons  resume  their  ancient  fire  ; 

I  saw  fair  Freedom's  blossoms  richly  blow : 
But  ah !  how  hope  is  born  but  to  expire  ! 

Relentless  fate  has  laid  their  guardian  low. 


"  My  patriot  falls,  but  shall  he  lie  unsung, 
While  empty  greatness  saves  a  worthless  name  ? 

No ;  every  muse  shall  join  her  tuneful  tongue. 
And  future  ages  hear  his  growing  fame. 


"And  I  will  join  a  mother's  tender  cares. 
Thro'  future  times  to  make  his  virtues  last ; 

That  distant  years  may  boast  of  other  Blairs  ! " — 
She  said,  and  vanish'd  with  the  sweeping  blast. 
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TO    MISS    FERRIER 
To  Miss  Ferrier.^ 

Enclosing  the  Elegy  on  Sir  J.   H.  Blair. 

Nae  heathen  name  shall  I  prefix, 

Frae  Pindus  or  Parnassus  ; 
Auld  Reekie  dings*  them  a'  to  sticks, 

For  rhyme-inspiring  lasses. 

Jove's  tunefu'  dochters  three  times  three 
Made  Homer  deep  their  debtor ; 

But,  gien  the  body  half  an  e'e. 
Nine  Ferriers  wad  done  better ! 

Last  day  my  mind  was  in  a  bog, 
Down  George's  Street  I  stoited^ ; 

A  creeping  cauld  prosaic  fog 
My  very  senses  doited.'' 

Do  what  I  dough t*^  to  set  her  free. 

My  saul  lay  in  the  mire  ; 
Ye  turned  a  neuk*" — I  saw  your  e'e — 

She  took  the  wing  like  fire ! 

The  mournfu'  sang  I  here  enclose, 

In  gratitude  1  send  you, 
And  pray,  in  rhyme  as  weel  as  prose, 

A'  gude  things  may  attend  you ! 


Impromptu  on  Carron  Iron  Works.^ 

Wk  cam  na  here  to  view  yonr  wn?'ks, 

I  n  hopcB  to  be  mair  wise, 
Hut  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hell, 

It  may  be  nae  Hurprise  : 

•btftU.  '*Ntumbled.  "  benunilM-  .  unll  •  cornor. 

'  A  irister  of  MUm  Hvamn  Porrier,  the  '  Wntton  m  <'arn>n.  on  tlir  wnv  to 

novelkt.  the  HiKhlimHx,  with  Nicnl. 
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But  when  we  tirl'd^  at  your  door 
Your  porter  dought^  na  hear  us ; 

Sae  may,  shou'd  we  to  Hell's  yetts  come, 
Your  billyh  Satan  sair  us ! 


Written  by  Somebody  on  the  Window 

Of  an  Inn  at  Stirling,  on  seeing  the  Royal 
Palace  in  ruin.^ 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reigned, 

And  laws  for  Scotland's  weal  ordained ; 

But  now  unroof'd  their  palace  stands. 

Their  sceptre's  sway'd  by  other  hands  ; 

Fallen  indeed,  and  to  the  earth 

Whence  grovelling  reptiles  take  their  birth.^ 

The  injured  Stuart  line  is  gone, 

A  race  outlandish  fills  their  throne  ; 

An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost ; 

Who  know  them  best  despise  them  most. 


The  Poet's  Reply  to  the  Threat  of  a 
Censorious  Critic. 

My  imprudent  lines  were  answered,  very  petulantly,  by  somebody,  I 
believe,  a  Rev.  Mr  Hamilton.  In  a  MS.,  where  I  met  the  answer,  I  wrote 
below  : — 

With  Esop's  lion,  Burns  says,  sore  I  feel 
Each  other  blow,  but  d-mn  that  ass's  heel  !^ 

*  rapped.  ^  would.  ^  comrade. 

1  As  "Somebody"  had  already  '^  These  two  lines  are  from  the  Glen- 
cherished  the  hope   of  serving    King  riddell  copy. 

George  in  the    Excise,    "Somebody"  3  From  the  Glenriddell   MS.   which 

was  probably  "fou"  when  he  wrote  differs    slightly    from    Cunningham's 

this  on  a  pane  of  glass.  copy. 
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VERSES  WRITTEN  AT    KENMORE 


The  Libeller's  Self-reproof.^ 

Rash  mortal,  and  slanderous  poet,  thy  name 

Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  Fame  ; 

Dost  not  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes  like  the  Bible, 

Says,  the  more  'tis  a  truth,  sir,  the  more  'tis  a  libel ! 


Verses  written  with  a  Pencil 

Over  the  Chimney-piece,  in  the  Parlour  of  the 
Inn  at  Kenmore,  Taymouth.^ 

Admiring  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace, 
These  northern  scenes  with  weary  feet  I  trace ; 
O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painful  steep, 
Th'  abodes  of  covey'd  grouse  and  timid  sheep. 
My  savage  journey,  curious,  I  pursue, 
Till  fam'd  Breadalbane  opens  to  my  view. — 
The  meeting  cliffs  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides. 
The  woods  wild  scatter'd,  clothe  their  ample  sides  ; 
Th'  outstretching  lake,  imbosomed  'mong  the  hills, 
Tlie  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills  ; 
The  Tay  meand'ring  sweet  in  infant  pride, 
Tlie  palace  rising  on  his  verdant  side, 
The  lawns  wood-fring'd  in  Nature's  native  taste. 
The  hillocks  dropt  in  Nature's  careless  haste. 
The  arches  striding  o'er  the  new-born  stream, 
Tlie  village  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam — 

Poetic  ardours  in  my  bosom  swell, 

L(ine  wand'riiig  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell ; 

Tlie  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods, 

Th'  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods — 

Here  Poesy  might  wake  her  hetiv'n-taught  lyre, 
And  look  through  Nature  with  creative  fire  ; 

>  TltoM    arc     rhyme     --f      •■•» - 2  xhowj    ar«    of    Au^fUMt    29,    1787. 

authenticity.  PorhA|M    n<>    )K>ok    yftm   kopt  for  th« 

prone  and  yene  uf  touriMUt. 
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Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  Fate  half  reconcil'd, 

Misfortunes  lighten'd  steps  might  wander  wild ; 

And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds, 

Find  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter  rankling  wounds : 

Here  heart-struck  Grief  might  heav'nward  stretch  her  scan. 

And  injur'd  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man. 


Song. — The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy.^ 

Tune—''  The  Birks  of  Abergeldie." 

Chorus, — Bonie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonie  lassie,  will  ye  go 
To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  ! 

Now  Simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlets  plays  ; 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days. 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonie  lassie,  &c. 

The  little  birdies  blythely  sing. 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing, 
Tn  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonie  lassie,  &c. 

The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's. 
The  foamy  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 
O'erhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws — 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonie  lassie,  &c. 

The  hoary  clifi's  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  burnie  pours. 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonie  lassie,  &c. 

I  Written  on  Augiist  30,  1787. 
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PETITION    OF    BRUAR   WATER 

Let  Fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me  ; 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee, 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonie  lassie,  &c. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water. 

To  the  noble  Duke  of  Athole.^ 

My  lord,  I  know,  your  noble  ear 

Woe  ne'er  assails  in  vain  ; 
Embolden'd  thus,  I  beg  you'll  hear 

Your  humble  slave  complain. 
How  saucy  Phoebus'  scorching  beams. 

In  flaming  summer-pride. 
Dry- withering,  waste  my  foamy  streams, 

And  drink  my  crystal  tide.'^ 

The  lightly-jumpin,  glowrin*  trouts, 

That  thro'  my  waters  play. 
If,  in  their  random,  wanton  spouts, 

They  near  the  margin  stray  ; 
If,  hapless  chance  !  they  linger  lang, 

I'm  scorching  up  so  shallow, 
Tliey're  left  the  whitening  stanes  amang. 

In  giwping  death  to  wallow. 

Last  day  I  grat^  wi'  spite  and  i^  ni, 

Am  poet  Burns  came  by, 
Tliat,  to  a  bard,  1  should  be  seen 

Wi'  half  my  channel  dry  ; 
A  panegyric  rhyme,  1  ween, 

Kv'n  OH  I  wa.s,  he  shor'd''  me  ; 
But  had  1  in  my  glory  Ikjcii, 

n<  ,  kneeling,  wad  mlor'd  me. 

•  ■UriiiK                    '  wept.  '  vuxation.                   ^  promined. 

•  Btiniit  onjoyod    hiniRolf  oxtromoly  '■'  Hnmr  KallM,  in  Atholo,  urc  oxcooci* 

*t  Blair  ('oNtlo,  an«i  M^iit  the»o  linoji  to  inj^ly  picturemiuo  nntl  IxMmtiful  ;  but 

hia  friend  Walkor,  UiUir  to  tho  family  thoir  ofToct  i«  much  imi>airtHl  by  the 

of  Um  Dako  of  Atholo.  want  of  trooii  and  nhrulin,  —J(.  /i. 
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PETITION    OF   BRUAR   WATER 

Here,  foaming  down  the  skelvy*  rocks, 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin  ; 
There,  high  my  boiling  torrent  smokes. 

Wild- roaring  o'er  a  linn^  : 
Enjoying  each  large  spring  and  well, 

As  Nature  gave  them  me, 
I  am,  altho'  I  say't  myseF, 

Worth  gaun  a  mile  to  see. 

Would  then  my  noble  master  please 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes. 
He'll  shade  my  banks  wi'  tow'ring  trees. 

And  bonie  spreading  bushes. 
Delighted  doubly  then,  my  lord. 

You'll  wander  on  my  banks, 
And  listen  mony  a  grateful  bird 

Return  you  tuneful  thanks. 

The  sober  lav'rock,^  warbling  wild. 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire  ; 
The  gowdspink,^  Music's  gayest  child,^ 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir  ; 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite®  clear, 

The  mavis  ^  mild  and  mellow  ; 
The  robin  pensive  Autumn  cheer. 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 

This  too,  a  covert  shall  ensure. 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm  ; 
And  coward  maukin^'  sleep  secure. 

Low  in  her  grassy  form  : 
Here  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  seat, 

To  weave  his  crown  of  flow'rs  ; 
Or  find  a  shelt'ring,  safe  retreat, 

From  prone-descending  show'rs. 

» shelving.  ^  fall.  "  lark  '^  goldfinch, 

e  linnet.  ^  thrush.  s  hare. 

1  The  Glenriddell  copy  has 

"  The  bairdie,  Masic's  youngest  child." 
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PETITION    OF    BRUAR    WATER 

And  here,  by  sweet,  endearing  stealth, 

Shall  meet  the  loving  pair. 
Despising  worlds,  with  all  their  wealth. 

As  empty  idle  care  ; 
The  flow'rs  shall  vie  in  all  their  charms, 

The  hour  of  heav'n  to  grace  ; 
And  birks  extend  their  fragrant  arms 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 


Here  haply  too,  at  vernal  dawn, 

Some  musing  bard  may  stray. 
And  eye  the  smoking,  dewy  lawn, 

And  misty  mountain  grey ; 
Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam, 

Mild-chequering  thro'  the  trees. 
Rave  to  my  darkly  dashing  stream. 

Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breeze. 


Let  lofty  fire,  and  ashes  cool. 

My  lowly  banks  o'erepread, 
And  view,  deep-bending  in  the  pool. 

Their  shadows'  wat'ry  bed  : 
Let  fragi-ant  birks,  in  woodbines  drest. 

My  craggy  cliffs  adorn  ; 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest. 

The  close  erabow'ring  thorn. 


So  may,  old  Scotia's  darling  hope, 

Your  little  angel  band 
Spring,  like  tlieir  fathers,  up  to  [n\>[> 

Their  honour 'd  native  hmd  ! 
So  may,  thro'  Albion's  farthest  kcji, 

To  social-flowing  glasses, 
The  grace  be — *'  Athole's  honest  men, 

And  Atholr's  boiiic  lasses!" 


6[[ 


STRATHALLAN'S    LAMENT 

Lines  on  the  Fall  of  Fyers, 

Near  Loch-Ness.^ 
Written  with  a  Pencil  on  the  Spot. 

Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods 

The  roaring  Fyers  pours  his  mossy  floods ; 

Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 

Where,  thro'  a  shapeless  breach,  his  stream  resounds. 

As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 

As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below. 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 

x\nd  viewless  Echo's  ear,  astonished,  rends. 

Dim-seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  show'rs, 

The  hoary  cavern,  wide  surrounding  lours  : 

Still  thro'  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils, 

And  still,  below,  the  horrid  cauldron  boils — 


Epigram  on  Parting  with  a  Kind  Host 
in  the  Highlands.^ 

When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 
(A  time  that  surely  shall  come). 

In  Heav'n  itself  I'll  ask  no  more, 
Than  just  a  Highland  welcome. 

Strathallan's  Lament.^ 

Thickest  night,  surround  my  dwelling! 

Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave ! 
Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 

Roaring  by  my  lonely  cave  ! 

1  Burns  did    not    shine  in   English  '-^  The  occasion  is  unknown, 

heroic  verse.    The  Falls  are  threatened,  ^  Burns  confesses  that  his  Jacohitism 

or    now,    perhaps,     destroyed,    by    a  was  merely  sentimental  "  except  when 

Company.  my    passions    were    heated    by    some 
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CASTLE    GORDON 

Crystal  streamlets  gently  flowing, 
Busy  haunts  of  base  mankind, 

Western  breezes  softly  blowing, 
Suit  not  my  distracted  mind. 

In  the  cause  of  Right  engaged, 

Wrongs  injurious  to  redress, 
Honour  s  war  we  strongly  waged, 

But  the  Heavens  denied  success, 
Ruin's  wheel  has  driven  o'er  us. 

Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend. 
The  wide  world  is  all  before  us — 

But  a  world  without  a  friend. 


Castle  Gordon.^ 

Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains, 
Never  bound  by  Winter's  chains ; 

Glowing. here  on  golden  sands. 
There  immixed  with  foulest  stains 

From  Tyranny's  empurpled  h.ands  ; 
These,  their  richly  gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves  ; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 
The  banks  by  (fistic  (Gordon. 

Spicy  forests,  ever  gay, 
Shading  from  the  burning  ray 

Hapless  wretches  sold  to  toil ; 
Or  the  ruthless  native's  way. 

Bent  on  slaughter,  blood,  and  spoil : 

Aoddental  cau«e,"  and  a  tour  thrmiprb  "  Fftrewall,  flootinfr,  fioklo  tretuiuro, 

ih«  country  whora  Montrox.     '"  v  -  »•-'   -        1  Folly  HhnrM, 

booM,  and  Prince  CharlM  h.>  soil  IMcAt^tiru, 

wan    vMMMi   oiK.iii^'h.      Stratli  M him  roj^anl." 

;'  ^   UtiiitH  Wiu«  uiitoiUiiitutl  bv  tho  Duko 

■  iriationM  in  the  of  ( Jonlon  <>n  Sopt.  7.     Nioo!  provontoil 

cojiiO'4,  tii<'                      ^  the  nong  givoM  hiiu  frtmi  m/ikin^  a  longor  t^Uiy. 
the  thirl  <|                       llowii:— 
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LADY    ONLIE,   HONEST    LUCKY 

Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave, 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave ; 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 
The  storms  by  Castle  Gordon. 

Wildly  here,  without  control. 
Nature  reigns  and  rules  the  whole ; 

In  that  sober  pensive  mood. 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul. 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood  : 
Life's  poor  day  I'll  musing  rave 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  cave, 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave, 
By  bonie  Castle  Gordon. 


Song. — Lady  Onlie,   Honest  Lucky.^ 

Tune—''  The  Ruffian's  Rant." 

A'  THE  lads  o'  Thorniebank, 

When  they  gae  to  the  shore  o'  Bucky, 

They'll  step  in  an'  tak  a  pint 
Wi'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  lucky. 

Chorus, — Lady  Onlie,  honest  lucky,* 

Brews  gude  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky ; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale. 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 

Her  house  sae  bien,^  her  curch  ^  sae  clean 

I  wat  she  is  a  daintie  chuckle  ^ ; 
And  cheery  blinks  the  ingle-gleed  ^ 

0'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  luetic. 
Lady  Onlie,  &c. 

"  dame.  ^  comfortable.  ^  cap.  ^  hen.  "^  hearth-coal. 

1  A  snatch  improvised  on  this  tour. 
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THE    BONIE    LASS    OF   ALBANY 
Theniel  Menzies'  Bonie  Mary.^ 

Air—''  The  Ruffian's  Rant,"  or  Roy's  Wife. 

In  comin  by  the  brig  o'  Dye, 

At  Darlet  we  a  blink*  did  tarry  ; 
As  day  was  dawin  ^  in  tlie  sky, 

We  drank  a  health  to  bonie  Mary. 

Chorus. — Theniel  Menzies'  bonie  Mary, 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonie  Mary, 

Charlie  Grigor  tint  "^  his  plaidie, 

Kissin'  Theniel's  bonie  Mary. 

Her  een  sae  bright,  her  brow  sae  white, 
Her  liafFet^  locks  as  brown's  a  berry ; 

And  aye  they  dinipl't  vvi'  a  smile, 
The  rosy  cheeks  o'  bonie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonie  Mary,  &c. 

We  lap  an'  danc'd  the  lee-lang '  day. 
Till  piper  lads  were  wae  and  weary ; 

But  Charlie  gat  the  spring  ^  to  pay 
For  kissin  Theniel's  bonie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonie  Mary,  &c. 

The  Bonie  Lass  of  Albany.-^ 

TuiiA — "Mary's  Dream." 

Mv  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae, 

To  think  upon  the  raging  sea. 
That  roars  between  her  gardens  green 

An'  the  bonie;  Lass  of  Albany. 

•nionuiit.  dawning.  ''loci. 

"•  tein|>lo.  '  livo-lonjf.  '  tune. 

1  Nothing  iM  known  of  this  Abordoon-  formal  clecUraiion  of  hb  inarrio^  with 

•hi«  beauty.  Chr      *        x.    ...:..     -      ..  .,,^,^ 

*  According  t<>  '•  '  Migloji,  the  of  m. 

newipoiMim  oIloK*  iiiDorl787,  bti  Hon 

that  CnariM    EdwurU    "  luui  mado  a  my »  to  hu  LruUiwr,  thu  Uuduuil  Duko 
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THE    BONIE    LASS    QF   ALBANY 

This  lovely  maid's  of  royal  blood 
That  riilfed  Albion's  kingdoms  three, 

But  oh,  alas  !  for  her  bonie  face, 
They've  wrang'd  the  Lass  of  Albany. 


In  the  rolling  tide  of  spreading  Clyde 
There  sits  an  isle  of  high  degree, 

And  a  town  of  fame  whose  princely  name 
Should  grace  the  Lass  of  Albany. 


But  there's  a  youth,  a  witless  youth. 

That  fills  the  place  where  she  should  be  ; 

We'll  send  him  o'er  to  his  native  shore. 
And  bring  our  ain  sweet  Albany. 


Alas  the  day,  and  woe  the  day, 

A  false  usurper  wan  the  gree, 
\Vho  now  commands  the  towers  and  lands — 

The  royal  right  of  Albany. 


of  York,  "ma  ch^re  fiUe  etant  re- 
connue  par  moi,  par  la  France,  par  le 
Pape,  est  Altesse  Roy  ale. "  —  (Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  MSS.  34,  364.)  Charles 
could  not  acknowledge  a  marriage 
with  Miss  Walkinshaw  without  pro- 
claiming himself  a  bigamist,  and  Miss 
Walkinshaw  had  long  before  made  a 
formal  affidavit  that  she  was  never 
married.  In  her  own  Memoire  of 
December  22,  1772,  Charlotte  Stuart 
does  not  pretend  that  her  father  and 
mother  were  united  by  marriage. 
(Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.  Mem. 
et  Doc.  Angleterre,  vol.  81,  pp.  71- 
72.)  On  July  13,  1784,  Charles  sent 
to  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  for  the 
Parlement  de  Paris,  letters  of  legitima- 
tion for  his  daughter.  {Archives,  81, 
p.  153.)  Charles  speaks  expressly  of 
his  "  natural  daughter."  This  charm- 
ing and  beautiful  woman  soothed  the 
last  days  of  her  father,  who,  in  many 
letters,  speaks  of  her  with  touching 
affection.     She  did  not  long  survive 


him.  Apparently  the  Parlement  de 
Paris  did  not  give  full  legal  sanction  to 
Charles's  letters  of  1784,  till  September 
6, 1787.  Among  suggestions  for  medals 
to  be  struck  on  this  occasion,  was  one 
bearing  the  legend  Spes  Extrema  et 
Exiyua.  It  is  stated,  on  what  author- 
ity the  Editor  does  not  know,  that 
Miss  Walkinshaw  protested  against  her 
own  repudiation  of  a  marriage  with 
Charles,  signed  by  her  in  presence  of 
Waters,  the  Paris  Agent  of  the 
Stuarts.  But  no  documentary  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  marriage  ceremony  is 
known  to  have  been  produced.  The 
Editor  has  consulted  the  MSS.  Letter 
Books  of  Andrew  Lumsden,  Secretary 
to  the  exiled  James  III.,  where  an 
authenticated  copy  of  Miss  Walkin- 
shaw's  disclaimer  of  marriage  exists. 
Among  modern  Stuart  pretenders  one 
professed  to  be  descended  from  Miss 
Walkinshaw's  daughter  Charlotte,  by 
a  secret  marriage. 
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ON    SCARING    WATER-FOWL 

We'll  daily  pmy,  we'll  nightly  pray, 
On  bended  knees  most  fervently, 

The  time  may  come,  with  pipe  an'  dnim 
We'll  welcome  hame  fair  Albany. 


On  Scaring  some  Water-fowl 

In  Loch  Turit. 
A  wild  scene  among  the  Hills  of  Oughtertyre.^ 

*'  This  was  the  production  of  a  solitary  forenoon's  walk  from  Oughtertyre 
House.  I  lived  there,  the  guest  of  Sir  William  Murray,  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  was  much  flattered  by  my  hospitable  reception.  What  a  pity 
that  the  mere  emotions  of  gratitude  are  so  impotent  in  this  world.  'Tis 
lucky  that,  as  we  are  told,  they  will  be  of  some  avail  in  the  world  to  come." 
—R.  B.,  Olenrildell  MSS. 

Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake. 
For  me  your  wat'ry  haunt  forsake  ? 
Tell  me,  fellow-creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 
Why  disturb  your  social  joys. 
Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  ? — 
Common  friend  to  you  and  me. 
Nature's  gifts  to  all  are  free  : 
Peaceful  keep  your  dimpling  wave, 
Busy  feed,  or  wanton  lave  ; 
( )r,  beneath  the  sheltering  rock, 
Bide  the  suri/iiM'-  l.illouV  ^Imck. 

Conscious,  blusiiing  for  our  race, 
Soon,  too  soon,  vour  fears  I  trace. 
Man,  your  proud  usurping  foe, 
Would  be  lord  of  all  Inflow  : 
Plumes  himself  in  freedom's  pride, 
Tyrant  stem  to  all  Imside. 

'  Tho  «UtU!  iji  about  October  U>.  Iwon  muking  intcrout  fi»r  »  plac*  in  th« 
fiumn,  an  OianilierR  hinU,  may   havo       Kxci»u. 
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BLYTHE    WAS    SHE 

The  eagle,  from  the  cliffy  brow, 
Marking  you  his  prey  below. 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells, 
Strong  necessity  compels  : 
But  Man,  to  whom  alone  is  giv'n 
A  ray  direct  from  pitying  Heav'n, 
Glories  in  his  heart  humane — 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain ! 

In  these  savage,  liquid  plains. 
Only  known  to  wand'ring  swains, 
Where  the  mossy  riv'let  strays, 
Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways ; 
All  on  Nature  you  depend. 
And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

Or,  if  man's  superior  might 
Dare  invade  your  native  right. 
On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  pow'rs  you  scorn ; 
Swiftly  seek,  on  clanging  wings. 
Other  lakes  and  other  springs ; 
And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave. 
Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 

Blythe  was  She.^ 

Tune — "  Andro  and  his  Cutty  Gun." 

Chorus — Blythe,  blythe  and  merry  was  she, 
Blythe  was  she  but  and  ben  * ; 
Blythe  by  the  banks  of  Earn, 
And  blythe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

By  Oughtertyre  grows  the  aik, 

On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shaw^ ; 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw. 
Blythe,  blythe,  &c. 

*  in  all  the  house.  ^  birch  wood. 

1  Written  at   Oughtertyre.      Phemie  is  Miss  Euphemia   Murray,  a  cousin  of 
Sir  William  Murray  of  Oughtertyre. 
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ROSE-BUD    BY    MY    EARLY    WALK 

Her  looks  were  like  a  flow'r  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  morn  : 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  o'  Earn, 
As  light's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 
Blythe,  blythe,  &c. 

Her  bonie  face  it  was  as  meek 

As  ony  lamb  upon  a  lea ; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet. 

As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemie's  e'e. 
Blythe,  blythe,  &c. 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide, 
And  o'er  the  Lawlands  I  hae  been  ; 

But  Phemie  was  the  blythest  lass 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green. 
Blythe,  blythe,  &c. 


A  Rose-bud  by  my  Early  Walk.^ 

A  KoHE-BUi)  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-enclosed  bawk,* 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thoniy  stalk. 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled. 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread. 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head. 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 

Within  the  bush  her  covert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest ; 
Tlie  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast, 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
She  soon  shall  sec  her  tender  brood, 
Tlie  pride,  the  pleiusurc  o'  the  W(K)d, 
Aniung  the  fresh  green  leaves  l)edew'd, 

Awake  the  early  morning. 

•  floM-INith. 

>  DaUd  in  October  aftor  returning  from  Otightertyro. 
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THE    BANKS    OF   THE   DEVON 

So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeany  fair. 
On  trembling  string  or  vocal  air. 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 

That  tents  ^  thy  early  morning. 
So  thou,  sweet  Rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day. 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 

That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 


Epitaph  for  Mr  W.  Cruikshank. 

Honest  Will  to  Heaven's  away 
And  mony  shall  lament  him  ; 

His  fau'ts  they  a'  in  Latin  lay. 
In  English  nane  e'er  kent  them. 


Song — The  Banks  of  the  Devon.^ 

Tune — "Bhanarach  dhonn  a'  chruidh." 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding  Devon, 

With  green  spreading  bushes  and  flow'rs  blooming  fair ! 
But  the  boniest  flow'r  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon 

Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the  Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower. 

In  the  gay  rosy  morn,  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew ; 
And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  vernal  shower. 

That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew ! 


0  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breezes. 
With  chill  hoary  wing  as  ye  usher  the  dawn ; 

And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seizes 
The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  or  lawn ! 

a  watches. 

1  Mr  Cruikshank  was  an  Edinburgh  '^  Written     on     a     Miss     Charlotte 

High  School  master.  Hamilton. 
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MY    PEGGY'S    CHARMS 

Ijet  Bourbon  exult  in  his  gay  gilded  lilies, 

And  England  triumphant  display  her  proud  rose 

A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  valleys, 
Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,  meandering  flows. 


Braving  angry  Winter's  Storms. 

Tuiie — '*  Neil  Gow's  Lament  for  Abercaimy." 

Where,  braving  angry  winter's  storms. 

The  lofty  Ochils  rise. 
Far  in  their  shade  my  Peggy's  charms 

Fii-st  blest  my  wondering  eyes ; 
As  one  who  by  some  savage  stream 

A  lonely  gem  surveys, 
Astonish'd,  doubly  marks  it  beam 

With  art's  most  polish'd  blaze. 

Blest  be  the  wild,  sequester'd  shade. 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour. 
Whore  Peggy's  charms  I  fii'st  survey'd. 

When  first  I  felt  their  pow'r  ! 
The  tyrant  Death,  with  grim  control. 

May  seixe  my  fleeting  breath  ; 
But  tearing  Peggy  from  my  soul 

Must  be  a  stronger  death. 


Song — My  Peggy's  Charms.- 

Twit — **Tha  a*  chailleach  air  rao  dheigh." 

My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form. 
The  frost  of  hermit  Age  might  warm  : 
My  Peggy's  worth,  my  Peggy's  mind, 
Might  chann  the  first  of  human  kind. 

ittcQ      for       Mim       Morgarot  '^  Attain  MUm  Chiilrnvm  iniipirM  th« 

rn.         Both      Jiho     and      Muw       miiwitrol. 
m      worv      }>robttl>tv      frictxif* 
than    "rtamen"  of  Hurtui. 
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THE  YOUNG  HIGHLAND  ROVER 

I  love  my  Peggy's  angel  air, 
Her  face  so  truly  heavenly  fair, 
Her  native  grace,  so  void  of  art, 
But  I  adore  my  Peggy's  heart. 

The  lily's  hue,  the  rose's  dye. 
The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye ; 
Who  but  owns  their  magic  sway ! 
Who  but  knows  they  all  decay  ! 

The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear, 
The  generous  purpose  nobly  dear. 
The  gentle  look  that  rage  disarms — 
These  are  all  Immortal  charms. 


The  young  Highland  Rover.^ 

Tune — "  Morag.'' 

Loud  blaw  the  frosty  breezes, 

The  snaws  the  mountains  cover ; 
Like  winter  on  me  seizes. 

Since  my  young  Highland  rover 

Far  wanders  nations  over. 
Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray, 

May  heaven  be  his  warden  ; 
Return  him  safe  to  fair  Strathspey, 

And  bonie  Castle-Gordon  ! 

The  trees  now  naked  groaning. 
Shall  soon  wi'  leaves  be  hinging. 

The  birdies  dowie  moaning. 
Shall  a'  be  blythely  singing, 
And  every  flower  be  springing  ; 

1  The     Eover    is    Prince     Charles;  "  mighty  Warden "  is  of  ten  appealed  to 

Bums,  as  we  saw,  had  visited  Castle  in  genuine  Jacobite  songs,  as  Harm, 

Gordon.     Every  one  knows  : —  Same,  Hame,  in  the  old  version,  and 

"  Send  us  Lewie  Gordon  hame  Langsyne  (1746) — 

And  the  lad  I  dauma  name  ! "  "  Yet  he  who  did  proud  Pharaoh  crush, 

Lewie  Gordon  was  third  son  of  the  To  save  old  Jacob's  line, 

Duke    of    Gordon,    and    defeated    a  Will  visit  Charlie  in  the  bush, 

Hanoverian  force  at  Inverury.      The  Like  Moses  langsyne," 
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BIRTHDAY    ODE 

Sae  I'll  rejoice  the  lee-lang  day, 
When  by  his  mighty  Warden 

My  youth's  retnrn'd  to  fair  Strathspey, 
And  bonie  Castle-Gordon. 


Birthday  Ode  for  31st  December  1787.^ 

Afar  the  illustrious  Exile  roams, 

Wliom  kingdoms  on  this  day  should  hail ; 
An  inmate  in  the  casual  shed, 
On  transient  pity's  bounty  fed, 

Haunted  by  busy  memory's  bitter  tale  ! 
Beasts  of  the  forest  have  their  savage  homes. 

But  He,  who  should  imperial  purple  wear, 
Owns  not  the  lap  of  earth  where  rests  his  royal  head ! 

His  wretched  refuge,  dark  despair, 
While  ravening  wrongs  and  woes  pursue. 
And  distant  far  the  faithful  few 

Who  would  his  sorrows  share. 

False  flatterer,  Hope,  away  ! 

Nor  think  to  lure  us  as  in  days  of  yore  : 
We  solemnize  this  sorrowing  natal  day, 

To  prove  our  loyal  tnith — we  can  no  more, 
And  owning  Heaven's  mysterious  sway. 

Submissive,  low  adore. 
Ye  honored,  mighty  Deiid, 

Who  nobly  perished  in  the  glorious  cause. 

Your  King,  your  Country,  and  her  laws. 
From  great  Dundek,  who  smilhig  Victory  led. 
And  fell  a  Martyr  in  her  arms, 
(What  brea«t  of  northern  ice  but  warms !) 

1  Thin     piece     Ham     a     melnncholv  the    inheritoni    of    Coyeimntinf^    and 

interent.       The    (jreateMt    of    ScottiHii  Cuinuronuin  traditionn,  and  mn),ro«  him 

poetii  wrote  the  lant  Birthday  Ode  for  with  Srott. 

the  Uuit  hope  of  the  Httuirt  line.     In  a  lliu  text  is  from  the  GlonriddoU  MS. 

month  thokim(  won  dead,  and  only  "a  Currio  printed  only  the  nocond  piira- 

barren  utock,*    the  Cardinal  Duko  of  graph,  a«  far^aM  " Ho  Vonjjoanco  .  .  ." 

York,  imrTive<l.      Poor  an   the  vomon  where  |M)litical  conNidoration.s  )«top|>od 

are.  for  the  mont  part,  the  pmiKo  of  him. 
"  Great  Dundoit "   ntivom   Burxu  from 
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To  bold  Balmerino's  undying  name, 
Whose  soul  of  fire,  lighted  at  Heaven's  high  flame. 
Deserves  the  proudest  wreath  departed  heroes  claim  : 
Not  unrevenged  your  fate  shall  lie, 

It  only  lags,  the  fatal  hour. 
Your  blood  shall,  with  incessant  cry. 

Awake  at  last,  th'  unsparing  Power ; 
As  from  the  cliff,  with  thundering  course, 

The  snowy  ruin  smokes  along 
With  doubling  speed  and  gathering  force. 
Till  deep  it,  crushing,  whelms  the  cottage  in  the  vale ; 
So  Vengeance'  arm,  ensanguin'd,  strong. 
Shall  with  resistless  might  assail. 
Usurping  Brunswick's  pride  shall  lay, 
And  Stewart's  wrongs  and  yours,  with  tenfold  weight 
repay. 


Perdition,  baleful  child  of  night ! 
Rise  and  revenge  the  injured  right 

Of  Stewart's  royal  race  : 
Lead  on  the  unmuzzled  hounds  of  hell. 
Till  all  the  frighted  echoes  tell 

The  blood-notes  of  the  chase  ! 
Full  on  the  quarry  point  their  view. 
Full  on  the  base  usurping  crew. 
The  tools  of  faction,  and  the  nation's  curse  ! 
Hark  how  the  cry  grows  on  the  wind  ; 
They  leave  the  lagging  gale  behind, 
Their  savage  fury,  pitiless,  they  pour  ; 
With  murdering  eyes  already  they  devour ; 
See  Brunswick  spent,  a  wretched  prey, 
His  life  one  poor  despairing  day, 
Where  each  avenging  hour  still  ushers  in  a  worse ! 

Such  havock,  howling  all  abroad. 
Their  utter  ruin  bring. 

The  base  apostates  to  their  God, 
Or  rebels  to  their  King. 
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DEATH  OF  ROBERT  DUNDAS 

On  the  Death  of  Robert  Dundas,  Esq., 
of  Arniston, 

Late  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.^ 

Lone  on  the  bleaky  hills  tlic  straying  flocks 
Shnn  the  fierce  storms  among  tlie  sheltering  rocks ; 
Down  from  the  rivulets,  red  with  dashing  rains, 
The  gathering  floods  burst  o'er  the  distant  plains ; 
Beneath  the  blast  the  leafless  forests  gi-oan ; 
The  hollow  caves  return  a  hollow  moan. 

Ye  hills,  ye  plains,  ye  forests,  and  ye  caves. 
Ye  howling  winds,  and  wintry  swelling  waves ! 
Unheard,  unseen,  by  human  ear  or  eye. 
Sad  to  your  sympathetic  glooms  1  fly  ; 
Where,  to  the  wliistling  blast  and  water's  roar, 
Pale  Scotia's  recent  wound  I  may  deplore. 

0  heavy  loss,  thy  country  ill  could  bear ! 

A  loss  these  evil  days  can  ne'er  repair ! 

Justice,  the  high  vicegerent  of  her  (jod. 

Her  doubtful  balance  eyed,  and  sway'd  her  rod : 

Hearing  the  tidings  of  the  fatiil  blow, 

She  sank,  abandon'd  to  the  wildest  woe. 

Wrongs,  injuries,  from  many  a  darksome  den. 
Now,  gay  in  hope,  explore  the  ])aths  of  men  : 
See  from  his  cavern  grim  Oppression  rise, 
And  throw  on  Poverty  his  cruel  eyes ; 
Keen  on  the  helpless  victim  see  him  fly, 
And  stifle,  dark,  the  feebly-bursting  cry : 
Mark  UulTmn  Violence,  distained  witii  crimes, 
Rousing  elate  in  these  degenerate  times, 

>  Buitw'h      letter      to      Alexander  emuipo    notice    nnd    ruply.      C-arlyle't 

CunninKhani  ifiwH  tho  hwtory  nf  thw  nnnnHworoM  Intfor  tr>  Scott  in  A  pAimllel 

el^gy.     He  doo«   not  reflect  that  tho  an«l     o<iti:ii  'iLrible     fnieranoo, 

of   a  father'**  death  in  likely  thonjfh    p'  f     felt    with    an 


to  find  A  nau  occti|)ie<l  with  so  nmny       <  niiil 
dotiM   Uutt   A    mortuary  poem    may 
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SYLVANDER   TO    CLARINDA 

View  unsuspecting  Innocence  a  prey, 

As  guileful  Fraud  points  out  the  erring  way  : 

While  subtle  Litigation's  pliant  tongue 

The  life-blood  equal  sucks  of  Right  and  Wrong : 

Hark,  injur'd  Want  recounts  th'  unlisten'd  tale. 

And  niuch-wrong'd  Mis'ry  pours  the  unpitied  wail ! 

Ye  dark  waste  hills,  ye  brown  unsightly  plains, 
Congenial  scenes,  ye  soothe  my  mournful  strains : 
Ye  tempests,  rage !  ye  turbid  torrents,  roll ! 
Ye  suit  the  joyless  tenor  of  my  soul. 
Life's  social  haunts  and  pleasures  I  resign ; 
Be  nameless  wilds  and  lonely  wanderings  mine. 
To  mourn  the  woes  my  country  must  endure — 
That  wound  degenerate  ages  cannot  cure. 


Sylvander  to  Clarinda.^ 

Extempore  Reply  to  Verses  addressed  to  the  Author 
by  a  Lady,  under  the  signature  of  "  Clarinda." 

When  dear  Clarinda,  matchless  fair. 
First  struck  Sylvander's  raptur'd  view, 

He  gaz'd,  he  listened  to  despair, 
Alas  !  'twas  all  he  dared  to  do. 

Love,  from  Clarinda's  heavenly  eyes. 
Transfixed  his  bosom  thro'  and  thro'  ; 

But  still  in  Friendship's  guarded  guise, 
For  more  the  demon  fear'd  to  do. 

That  heart,  already  more  than  lost, 

The  imp  beleaguer'd  all  perdue  ; 
For  frowning  Honour  kept  his  post — 

To  meet  that  frown  he  shrunk  to  do. 

1  Clarinda  (Mrs  M'Lehose)  was  not  The  verses  referred  to  are  headed 

a  widow,  but  a  grass-widow,  and  Burns  "On  Burns  saying  he  'had  nothing  else 

was,  legally,  a  married  man.    Her  story  to  do. ' " 
may  be  seen  in  the  Introduction, 
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His  pangs  the  Bard  refused  to  own, 
Tho'  half  he  wish'd  Clarinda  knew  ; 

But  Anguish  wrung  the  unweeting  groan — 
Who  blames  what  frantic  Pain  must  do  ? 


That  heart,  where  motley  follies  blend, 
Was  sternly  still  to  Honour  true : 

To  prove  Clarinda's  fondest  friend, 
Was  what  a  lover  sure  might  do. 


The  Muse  his  ready  quill  employed. 
No  nearer  bliss  he  could  pursue  ; 

That  bhss  Clarinda  cold  deny'd — 
"  Send  word  by  Charles  how  you  do ! 


The  chill  behest  disann'd  his  nmse. 
Till  passion  all  impatient  grew  : 

He  wrote,  and  hinted  for  excuse, 

'Twas,  'cause  **  he'd  nothing  else  to  do. 


But  by  those  hopes  I  have  above ! 

And  by  those  faults  T  dearly  rue ! 
The  deed,  the  boldest  mark  of  love. 

For  thee,  that  deed  I  dare  to  do ! 


O  could  the  Fates  but  name  the  price 

Wcmld  bless  me  with  your  channs  and  you ! 

With  frantic  joy  I'd  pay  it  thrice, 
If  human  art  and  power  could  do  I 

Then  take,  Clarinda,  friendship's  hand, 
(Friendship,  at  least,  I  may  avow  ;) 

And  lay  no  more  your  chill  command. — 
I'll  write,  whatever  I've  to  do. 

SVLVANHKR. 
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Love  in  the  Guise  of  Friendship.^ 

Your  friendship  much  can  make  me  blest, 

0  why  that  bliss  destroy ! 
Why  urge  the  only,  one  request 

You  know  I  will  deny ! 

Your  thought,  if  Love  must  harbour  there. 

Conceal  it  in  that  thought ; 
Nor  cause  me  from  my  bosom  tear 

The  very  friend  I  sought. 


Go  on,  Sweet  Bird,  and  sooth  my  Care. 

For  thee  is  laughing  Nature  gay, 
For  thee  she  pours  the  vernal  day ; 
For  me  in  vain  is  Nature  drest, 
While  Joy's  a  stranger  to  my  breast. 


Clarinda,  Mistress  of  my  Soul.^ 

Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul. 

The  measur'd  time  is  run ! 
The  wretch  beneath  the  dreary  pole 

So  marks  his  latest  sun. 

To  what  dark  cave  of  frozen  night 

Shall  poor  Sylvander  hie  ; 
Depriv'd  of  thee,  his  life  and  light, 

The  sun  of  all  his  joy. 

1  A  sequel  to  lines  by  Mrs  M 'Lehose.        Bums's  death,  two  lines  are  altered: 

2  Again,  an  addition  to  lines  by  the       the  song  })egins  with  "Farewell,  dear 
same  lady.  mistress  of  my  heart,"  and  the  second 

» The    glimmering    planet,    if    Miss       line  of  verse  2  is   "Shall  your  poor 
Armour  is  meant,  did  "fix"  Burns.  wand'rer  hie." 

In      Thomson's      collection,      after 
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We  part — but  by  these  precious  drops, 

That  fill  thy  lovely  eyes, 
No  other  light  shall  guide  my  steps, 

Till  thy  bright  beams  arise  ! 

She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex, 

Has  blest  my  glorious  day  ; 
And  shall  a  glimmering  planet  fix 

My  worehip  to  its  ray  ? 


I'm  o'er  Young  to  Marry  yet.^ 

Chorus, — I'm  o'er  young,  I'm  o'er  yoimg, 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 
I'm  o'er  young,  'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 

I  AM  my  mammy's  ae  baiim,* 

Wi'  unco'*  folk  I  weary,  sir ; 
And  lying  in  a  strange  bed, 

I'm  flcy'd''  it  mak  me  eerie,**  sir. 
I'm  o'er  young,  &c. 

ilallowmass  is  come  and  gane, 
The  nights  are  lang  in  winter,  sir, 

And  you  an'  I  in  ae  bed, 

In  trowth,  1  dare  na  venture,  sir. 

I'm  '»'<'••  vnung,  &c, 

Fu'  loud  an  sliill'  the  frosty  wind 
Blaws  thro'  the  leafless  timmer,  sir  ; 

But  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
I'll  auldcr  be  gin  sinnner,  sir. 
I'm  o'er  young,  &c, 

•onlyohiia.  »•  utmngo.  i  lUtewo.  •nhrill. 

LinM    for    imwic,    in     JchnHun  s       oi  ti>«  fuctk  immediatoly  following. 
Mtmuwi,  for  which  Runw  yttoie  mont 
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TO    THE   WEAVERS    GIN    YE   GO 


To  the  Weavers  gin  ye  go} 

My  heart  was  ance  as  blithe  and  free 

As  simmer  days  were  lang  ; 
But  a  bonie,  westlin  weaver  lad 

Has  gart  me  change  my  sang. 

Chorus. — To  the  weaver's  gin*  ye  go,  fair  maids, 
To  the  weaver's  gin  ye  go ; 
I  rede  you  right,  gang  ne'er  at  night, 
To  the  weaver's  gin  ye  go. 

My  mither  sent  me  to  the  town. 

To  warp  a  plaiden  wab  ; 
But  the  weary,  weary  warpin  o't 

Has  gart  me  sigh  and  sab. 
To  the  weaver's,  &c. 

A  bonie,  westlin  weaver  lad 

Sat  working  at  his  loom ; 
He  took  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net. 

In  every  knot  and  thrum. 

To  the  weaver's,  &c. 

I  sat  beside  my  warpin-wheel. 

And  aye  I  ca'd  it  roun' ; 
But  every  shot  and  every  knock. 

My  heart  it  gae  a  stoun.^ 

To  the  weaver's,  &c. 

The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

Wi'  visage  pale  and  wan. 
As  my  bonie,  westlin  weaver  lad 

Convoy'd  me  thro'  the  glen. 
To  the  weaver's,  &c. 

a  if.  ^  throb. 

1  An  old  song  refashioned. 
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But  what  was  said,  or  what  was  done, 

Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  tell ; 
But  Oh !  I  fear  the  k intra  soon 

Will  ken  as  weel's  mysel ! 
To  the  weaver's,  &c. 


MTherson's  Farewell.^ 

Tune—''  M'Pherson's  Rant." 

Farewell,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong, 

The  wretch's  destinie  ! 
MTherson's  time  will  not  be  long 

On  yonder  gallows-tree. 

Chorus, — Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 
Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he  ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 
Below  the  gallows-tree. 

0  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  ? 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dared  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  sconi  him  yet  again  ! 

Sae  rantingly,  &c. 

Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  liands. 

And  bring  to  me  my  sword ; 
And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 

But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 
Sae  rantingly,  &c. 

I've  liv'd  a  life  of  sturt'  and  strife  ; 

I  die  by  treaclierie  : 
It  burns  my  heart  I  must  depart, 

And  not  aveng6d  W\ 

Sju*  rantingly,  <fec. 

*  quarrel. 

'  M'llieraoa  mm  luuitftHl  in  Banff  in  1700  (Soott  Douglas). 
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Now  farewell  light,  thou  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  beneath  the  sky  ! 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name, 

The  wretch  that  dare  not  die  ! 
Sae  rantingly,  &c. 


Stay  my  Charmer.^ 

Tune — "An  gille  dubh  ciar-dhubh. " 

Stay  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me ! 

Cruel,  cruel  to  deceive  me  ; 

Well  you  know  how  much  you  grieve  me ; 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ! 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ! 

By  my  love  so  ill-requited. 

By  the  faith  you  fondly  plighted. 

By  the  pangs  of  lovers  slighted. 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so ! 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so ! 

Song — My  Hoggie.^ 

What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie*  die  ? 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  Hoggie ! 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae, 

And  vow^  but  I  was  vogie^ ! 
The  lee-lang  night  we  watch'd  the  fauld, 

Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie  ; 
We  heard  noclit  but  the  roaring  linn,^ 

Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie.® 

But  the  houlet*  cry'd  frae  the  castle  wa', 

The  blitter^  frae  the  boggie  ; 
The  tod^  reply'd  upon  the  hill, 

I  trembled  for  my  Hoggie. 

young  sheep.  •»  oh  !  «=  proud.  "^  waterfall, 

bushy.  f  owl.  s  mire-snipe.  ^  fox. 

1  To  a  Highland  air.  2  Lines  for  an  old  air. 
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UP    IN   THE   MORNING    EARLY 

When  day  did  daw,  and  cocks  did  craw, 

The  morning  it  was  foggie  ; 
Au  unco  tyke,^  lap  o'er  the  dyke, 

And  niaist  has  kill'd  my  Hoggie ! 

Raving  Winds  around  Her  blowing.^ 

Turn — *'  M'Grigor  of  Roro's  Lament." 

I  composed  these  verses  on  Miss  Isabella  M'Leod  of  Raza,  alhiding  to 
her  feelings  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  and  the  still  more  melancholy  death 
of  her  sister's  husband,  the  late  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  shot  himself  out  of 
sheer  heart-break  at  some  mortifications  he  suffered,  owing  to  the  deranged 
state  of  his  finances. — J*.  B.,  179L 

Raving  winds  around  lier  blowing, 
Yellow  leaves  the  woodlands  strowing, 
By  a  river  hoarsely  roaring, 
Isabella  stray 'd  deploring — 

"  Farewell,  hours  that  late  did  measure 
Sunshine  days  of  joy  and  pleasure; 
Hail,  thou  gloomy  night  of  sorrow. 
Cheerless  night  that  knows  no  morrow ! 

"  O'er  the  ptist  too  fondly  wandering. 
On  the  ho})eless  future  pondering  ; 
Chilly  grief  my  life-blood  freezes, 
Fell  despair  my  fancy  seizes. 

"  Life,  thou  soul  of  every  blessing. 
Load  to  miser}'  most  distressing. 
Gladly  how  would  I  resign  thee, 
And  to  dark  oblivion  join  thee  !  " 

Up  in  the  Morning  Early.- 

Cauli)  blaws  the  wind  frac  east  to  wost, 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly  ; 
Sac  loud  and  shill's  1  hear  the  blast — 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairl}-. 

•doR. 
>8M"0nthedMthuf  John  M'UfMl,  '^  Tho    choruM    in    uld  ;    the    reit    U 

Biq.,"  p.  802.  Bunui'ii  own. 
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HOW    LONG    AND    DREARY 

Chorus, — Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 
Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  covered  wi'  snaw, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 


The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn, 
A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely  ; 

And  lang's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  morn- 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

Up  in  the  morning's,  &c. 


How  Long  and  Dreary  is  the  Night.^ 

How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night, 

When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ! 
I  sleepless  lie  frae  e'en  to  morn, 

Tho'  I  were  ne'er  so  weary : 
I  sleepless  lie  frae  e'en  to  mom, 

Tho'  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary ! 


When  I  think  on  the  happy  days 
I  spent  wi'  you  my  dearie  : 

And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie. 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie ! 

And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie. 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie  ! 


How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours. 
As  ye  were  wae  and  weary ! 

It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by. 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie ! 

It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie ! 

1  To  a  Gaelic  air. 
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DUNCAN   DAVISON 


Hey,  the  Dusty  Miller.^ 

Hey,  the  dusty  Miller, 

And  his  dusty  coat, 
He  will  win  a  shilling. 

Or  he  spend  a  groat : 
Dusty  was  the  coat. 

Dusty  was  the  colour. 
Dusty  was  the  kiss 

That  I  gat  frae  the  Miller. 

Hey,  the  dusty  Miller, 

And  his  dusty  sack  ; 
Leeze  me  on  the  calling 

Fills  the  dusty  peck  : 
Fills  the  dusty  peck, 

Brings  the  dusty  siller  ; 
I  wad  gie  my  coatie 

For  the  dusty  Miller. 


Duncan   Davison.- 

Thkkk  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 

And  she  hehl  o'er  the  moors  to  spin  ; 
There  was  a  lad  that  foHow'd  her, 

Tlicy  ca'd  him  Duncan  Davison. 
Tlie  moor  was  dreigh,""  and  Meg  was  skeigh,^ 

Her  favour  Duncan  couhl  na  win  ; 
For  wi'  the  rock*'  she  wad  liim  knock, 

And  aye  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 

Ah  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor,'' 
A  bum  wa«  clear,  a  glen  was  green, 

Upon  the  banks  thev  cas'd  their  shanks, 
And  aye  she  set  the  wheel  between : 

*  woariMmie.  »'»'hv  .iiM»..nt.  '' dUtoff.  •' wcuL 

>  Partly  tradiiionnl.  3  Por  »  (Unoe-tuno. 


TALK    OF    HIM    THAT'S    FAR   AWA 

But  Duncan  swoor  a  haly  aith, 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  morn  ; 

Then  Meg  took  up  lier  spinning-graith/'^ 
And  flang  them  a  out  o'er  the  bum. 

We  will  big  a  wee,  wee  house, 

And  we  will  live  like  king  and  queen ; 
Sae  blythe  and  merry's  we  will  be. 

When  ye  set  by^^  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink,  and  no  be  drunk  ; 

A  man  may  fight,  and  no  be  slain  ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonie  lass. 

And  aye  be  welcome  back  again ! 

The  Lad  they  ca'  Jumpin  John.^ 

Her  daddie  forbad,  her  minnie  forbad. 

Forbidden  she  wadna  be  : 
She  wadna  trow't,  the  browst^  she  brew'd. 

Wad  taste  sae  bitterlie. 

Chorus, — The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin  John 
Beguil'd  the  bonie  lassie, 
The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin  John 
Beguil'd  the  bonie  lassie. 

A  cow  and  a  cauf,  a  yowe^  and  a  hauf, 
And  thretty  gude  shillins  and  three ; 

A  vera  gude  tocher,^  a  cotter-man's  dochter. 
The  lass  wi'  the  bonie  black  e'e. 
The  lang  lad,  &c. 


Talk  of  Him    that's    Far   Awa.^ 

Musing  on  the  roaring  ocean. 

Which  divides  my  love  and  me ; 
Wearying  heav'n  in  warm  devotion. 

For  his  weal  where'er  he  be. 

spinning  gear.  ^  put  aside.  ^  brewing.  ''  ewe.  ^  dowry. 

1  For  an  old  tune.  M'Lauchlan,   whose    husband   was   on 

^  Said  by   Burns  to   be  for  a   Mrs       foreign  service. 
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TO    DAUNTON    ME 

Hope  and  Fear's  alternate  billow 
Yielding  late  to  Nature's  law, 

Whispering  spirits  round  my  pillow, 
Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 

Ye  whom  sorrow  never  wounded, 
Ye  who  never  shed  a  tear. 

Care -untroubled,  joy-surrounded, 
Gaudy  day  to  you  is  dear. 

Gentle  night,  do  thou  befriend  me, 
Downy  sleep,  the  curtain  draw ; 

Spirits  kind,  again  attend  me, 
Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa ! 


To    Daunton    Me.^ 

The  blude-red  rose  at  Yule  may  blaw, 
The  simmer  lilies  bloom  in  snaw, 
The  frost  may  freeze  the  deepest  sea ; 
But  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton*^  me. 

Refrain, — To  daunton  me,  to  daunton  me. 

An  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

To  daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue. 
That  is  the  thing  you  shall  never  see, 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  daunton  me,  &c. 

For  a'  his  meal  and  a'  his  maut, 
For  a'  his  fresh  Ixicf  and  his  saut, 
For  \\  liis  gold  and  white  monie, 
An  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  mc. 
To  daunton  me,  &c. 

•  aubduo. 
>  For  «  sood  old  J«oobit«  voraioo,  M6  M«ck«y'ii  JacobUe  Hotigt  and  Balltdt,  p.  182, 
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THE    LAD    THAT'S    FAR    AWA 

His  gear  may  buy  him  kye  and  yowes,* 
His  gear  may  buy  him  glens  and  knowes^ ; 
But  me  he  shall  not  buy  nor  fee, 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  daunton  me,  &c. 

He  hirples  twa-fauld^  as  he  dow,^ 
Wi'  his  teethless  gab  and  his  auld  held  pow,® 
And  the  rain  rains  down  frae  his  red  blear'd  e'e 
That  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  daunton  me,  &c. 


The  Winter  it  is  Past.^ 

The  winter  it  is  past,  and  the  summer  conies  at  last 
And  the  small  birds,  they  sing  on  ev'ry  tree ; 

Now  ev'ry  thing  is  glad,  while  I  am  very  sad, 
Since  my  true  love  is  parted  from  me. 

The  rose  upon  the  breer,  by  the  waters  running  clear, 
May  have  charms  for  the  linnet  or  the  bee ; 

Their  little  loves  are  blest,  and  their  little  hearts  at  rest, 
But  my  true  love  is  parted  from  me. 


The  Bonie  Lad  that's  Far  Awa.^ 

O  HOW  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad. 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 

When  the  bonie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ! 

»  kine  and  ewes.  ^  knolls.  ^  limps  double.  ^'  can.  '^  bald  head. 

1  Divers    ribald    variants,    not    by  speaker.  While  Burns  was  philandering 

Burns,  are  in  existence.  with  Clarinda,  Jean's  father  was  turning 

Only  the  second  verse  is  Burus's  own.  her  out  of  his  house.      The  twins,  on 

■  2  Probably    Miss    Armour     is     the  this  occasion,  did  not  long  survive. 
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VERSES    TO   CLARINDA 

It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 

It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw  ; 

But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa.  ^ 

My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door, 

My  friends  they  hae  diso^vn'd  me  a' ; 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part, 
The  bonie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

A  pair  o'  glooves  he  bought  to  me, 
And  silken  snoods*  he  gae  me  twa ; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

0  weary  Winter  soon  will  pass, 

And  Spring  will  cleed^  the  birken  shaw' 
And  my  young  babie  will  be  born. 

And  he'll  be  hame  that's  far  awa. 


Verses  to  Clarinda, 

Sent  with  a  Pair  of  Winc-Glasses.- 

Fair  Empress  of  the  poet's  soul, 

And  Queen  of  poetesses ; 
Clarinda,  take  this  little  boon, 

This  humble  pair  of  irlaascs  : 

And  till  ihciu  up  Willi  -riHTDiifs  juice, 

As  <;ener()us  as  your  mind  ; 
And  pledge  them  to  the  generous  toast, 

**The  whole  of  human  kind  !  " 

•  ribboiiii.  b  clotho.  "^  grove. 

»  Thi»    vonto    in    not    in    Johnnon'M  If«  no  tho  frowt  tluit  frocroM  foil, 

MuMum,    and     wan    Hmt    jfivon    by  Nor  blawin'  muhwh  inilonj«tu'.io. 

^"""•"irt   ^  .  ^^^-     '**   "IwftinK  linM  »  Written  on  a  partinK  in    Mim^, 

rooall  thoM)  in  "  Waly,  wafy  "  ;—  1788. 
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THE    CHEVALIER'S    LAMENT 

"  To  those  who  love  us !  "  second  fill ; 

But  not  to  those  whom  ive  love ; 
Lest  we  love  those  who  love  not  us — 

A  third — "  to  thee  and  me,  love  !  "  ^ 

The  Chevalier's  Lament.^ 

Air — "  Captain  O'Kean." 

The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning, 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  thro'  the  vale ; 
The  primroses  blow  in  the  dews  of  the  morning. 
And  wild  scatter'd  cowsHps  bedeck  the  green  dale : 
But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 
When  the  lingering  moments  are  numbered  by  care  ? 
No  birds  sweetly  singing,  nor  flow'rs  gaily  springing, 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

The  deed  that  I  dared,  could  it  merit  their  malice  ? 
A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne ! 
His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these  valleys, 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  tho'  I  can  find  none ! 
But  'tis  not  my  suff 'rings,  thus  wretched,  forlorn, 
My  brave  gallant  friends,  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn ; 
Your  faith  proved  so  loyal  in  hot  bloody  trial, — 
Alas !  I  can  make  it  no  better  return  ! 

Epistle  to  Hugh  Parker.^ 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime, 
A  land  unknown  to  prose  or  rhyme  ; 
Where  words  ne'er  cross't  the  Muse's  heckles,* 
Nor  limpit  in  poetic  shackles : 

a  flax-dressing  implement. 

1  A  fourth  verse  rests  on  Allan  by  d'Alembert  in  his  Eloge  on  the  Earl 
Cunningham's  authority  :  Marischal,  of  indifference  to  the  fate 
"  Lojig  may  we  live,  long  may  we  love,       of    his    supporters.     Lord    Marischal, 

And  long  may  we  be  happy  !  though    an    excellent    man,    was    not 

And  may  we  never  want  a  glass,  an  unbiassed  witness. 

Well  charg'd  with  generous  nappy."  ^  Burns  himself  dates  the  piece  ;  he 

2  The  Chevalier  was  dead  by  the  was  beginning  to  settle  at  Ellisland, 
time  (March  1788)  when  the  song  was  his  last  farm,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
written.    Prince   Charles    is    accused,  Galloway. 
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EPISTLE   TO    HUGH    PARKER 

A  land  that  Prose  did  never  view  it, 

Except  when  drunk  lie  stacher't'^  thro'  it ; 

Here,  ambush'd  by  the  chimla  cheek, 

Hid  in  an  atmosphere  of  reek,^ 

I  hear  a  wheel  thrum  i'  the  neuk,*^ 

I  hear  it — for  in  vain  I  leuk. 

The  red  peat  gleams,  a  fiery  kernel, 

Enhusk6d  by  a  fog  infenial : 

Here,  for  my  wonted  rhyming  raptures, 

I  sit  and  count  my  sins  by  chapters ; 

For  life  and  spunk  like  ither  Christians, 

I'm  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence, 

Wi'  nae  convei-se  but  Gallowa'  bodies, 

Wi'  nae  kenn'd  face  but  Jenny  Geddes,*^ 

Jenny,  my  Pegasean  pride  ! 

Dowie®  she  saunters  down  Nithside, 

And  aye  a  westlin  leuk  she  throws. 

While  tears  haj)  o'er  her  auld  brown  nose ! 

Was  it  for  this,  wi'  cannie  care. 

Thou  bure  the  Bard  through  many  a  shire  ? 

At  howes,'  or  hillocks  never  stumbled. 

And  late  or  early  never  grumbled  ? — 

O  had  I  power  like  inclination, 

I'd  heeze^f  thee  up  a  constellation. 

To  canter  with  the  Sagitan'c, 

Or  lou])  the  ecliptic  like  a  bar ; 

Or  turn  the  pole  like  any  an-ow  ; 

Or,  when  auld  Phcebus  bids  good-morrow, 

Down  the  zodiac  urge  the  race. 

And  cast  dirt  on  his  godship's  face ; 

For  I  could  lay  my  bread  and  kail 

He'd  ne'er  cast  saut  upo'  thy  tail. — 

Wi'  a'  this  care  and  a'  this  grief, 

And  sma',  sma'  prospect  of  relief. 

And  nought  but  peat  reck  i'  my  head. 

How  can  I  HTite  what  ye  can  read? — 

TarlM>lton,  twenty-fourth  o'  June, 

Ye'll  find  nic  in  a  better  tune ; 

"tagRorod.  *•  ninoko.  '  corner.  •»  hin  nuiro. 

« (loioful.  <  hollowN.  N  lift. 
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OF    A'    THE    AIRTS 

But  till  we  meet  and  weet  our  whistle, 
Tak  this  excuse  for  nae  epistle. 

Robert  Burns. 


Of  a  the  Airts  the  Wind  can  Blaw.^ 

Tune — *'Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey." 

Of  a'  the  airts*  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonie  lassie  lives. 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best : 
There's  wild- woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between  : 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair  : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air  :  ^ 
There's  not  a  bonie  flower  that  springs, 

By  fountain,  shaw,^'  or  green  ; 
There's  not  a  bonie  bird  that  sings. 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

Song — I  hae  a  Wife  o'  my  Ain.^ 

I  HAE  a  wife  of  my  ain, 

I'll  partake  wi'  naebody  ; 
I'll  take  Cuckold  frae  nane, 

I'll  gie  Cuckold  to  naebody. 

»  directions,  ^'  grove. 

1  Written  during  a  separation  from  original  word,  afterwards  changed  to 

Mrs  Burns  in  their  honeymoon.    Burns  "lo'e." 

was  preparing  a  home  at    Ellisland ;  2  Xj^ter    changed    to    "Wi'    music 

Mrs  Burns  was  at  Mossgiel.  charm  the  air." 

In  the   second    line    "like"  is  the  3  a.  song  of  the  same  period. 
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VERSES   IN   FRIARS'   HERMITAGE 

I  hae  a  penny  to  spend, 

Tliere — thanks  to  naebody  ! 
I  hae  naething  to  lend, 

I'll  bonx)w  fVae  naebody. 

I  am  naebody's  lord, 

I'll  be  slave  to  naebody  ; 
I  hae  a  gude  braid  sword, 

I'll  tak  dunts*  frae  naebody. 

I'll  be  merry  and  free, 

I'll  be  sad  for  naebody  ; 
Naebody  cares  for  me, 

I  care  for  naebody. 


Verses  in  Friars'  Carse  Hermitage.^ 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thon  clad  in  rnsset  weed. 
Be  thon  deckt  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  maxims  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  (hirknesa  lost :  - 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 

Happiness  is  but  a  name, 
Make  ccmtent  and  ease  thv  aim, 
Ambition  is  a  meteor-gleam  ; 
Fame  a  restless  idle  dream  ; 

Peace,  the  tend'rcst  tlow'r  of  spring  ; 
Flea^"'''"^   iMscctft  on  tit"  \viii<»': 

»  knocks. 

>  Written  at    Mr   Ilul.loll  of   Olen-       -  Some  coniou  mid  :— 
.Ifjnir*  Hdii-o    Krinrn  f'firwo,  "  Day,  now  rapid  in  it*  Hiffht, 

Day,  how  fow  wAy  mo  the  nifcht  I 
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TO   ALEX.    CUNNINGHAM,   ESQ. 

Those  that  sip  the  dew  alone — 
Make  the  butterflies  thy  own  ; 
Those  that  would  the  bloom  devour — 
Crush  the  locusts,  save  the  flower. 

For  the  future  be  prepar'd, 
Guard  wherever  thou  can'st  guard  ; 
But  thy  utmost  duly  done, 
Welcome  what  thou  can'st  not  shun. 
Follies  past,  give  thou  to  air. 
Make  their  consequence  thy  care : 
Keep  the  name  of  Man  in  mind, 
And  dishonour  not  thy  kind. 
Reverence  with  lowly  heart 
Him,  whose  wondrous  work  thou  art ; 
Keep  His  Goodness  still  in  view. 
Thy  trust,  and  thy  example,  too. 

Stranger,  go  !  Heaven  be  thy  guide  ! 
Quod  the  Beadsman  of  Nidside. 


To  Alex.  Cunningham,   Esq.,  Writer, 
Edinburgh.^ 

Ellisland,  Nithsdale,  Jvly  2'Jth,  1788. 

My  godlike  friend — nay,  do  not  stare. 

You  think  the  phrase  is  odd-like  ; 
But '  God  is  love,'  the  saints  declare. 

Then  surely  thou  art  god-like. 

And  is  thy  ardour  still  the  same  ? 

And  kindled  still  at  Anna  ? 
Others  may  boast  a  partial  flame, 

But  thou  art  a  volcano ! 

'  Anna  was  a  Miss  Anne  Stewart  of  East  Craigs. 
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THE    FETE    CHAMPETRE 

Ev'n  Wedlock  asks  not  love  beyond 

Death's  tie-dissolving  portal ; 
But  thou,  omnipotently  fond, 

May'st  promise  love  immortal ! 

Thy  wounds  such  healing  powers  defy, 
Such  symptoms  dire  attend  them, 

That  last  great  antihectic  try — 

Marriage  perhaps  may  mend  them. 

Sweet  Anna  has  an  air — a  grace. 

Divine,  magnetic,  touching : 
She  talks,  she  charms — but  who  can  trace 

The  process  of  bewitching  ? 


Song. — Anna,  thy  Charms.^ 

Anna,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire. 
And  waste  my  soul  with  care  ; 

But  ah  !  how  bootless  to  admire, 
When  fated  to  despair ! 

Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  Fair, 
To  hope  may  be  forgiven  ; 

For  sure  'twere  impious  to  despair 
So  much  in  sight  of  heaven. 


The  Fate  Champetre.^ 

Tune—**  Killiecrankie." 

O  WHA  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House, 

To  do  our  errands  there,  man  ? 
C)  wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House 

<  y  t\\  merry  lads  of  Ayr,  man  ? 

»  Wniicn  for  th«  aforeodd  Cunning-  "*  Thin  wjw  a  picnic  <>n  tho  nmjority 

of  Mr  (htnninKbamo  of  Ann)>nnk. 
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THE    FETE   CHAMPETRE 

Or  will  we  send  a  man  o'  law  ? 

Or  will  we  send  a  sodger  ? 
Or  him  wlia  led  o'er  Scotland  a' 

The  meikle  Ursa-Major  ?i 

Come,  will  ye  com*t  a  noble  lord, 

Or  buy  a  score  o'  lairds,  man  ? 
For  worth  and  honour  pawn  their  word. 

Their  vote  shall  be  Glencaird's,^  man. 
Ane  gies  them  coin,  ane  gies  them  wine, 

Anither  gies  them  clatter^  : 
Annbank,"  wha  guessed  the  ladies'  taste, 

He  gies  a  F^te  ChampStre. 

When  Love  and  Beauty  heard  the  news, 

The  gay  green  woods  amang,  man  ; 
Where,  gathering  flowers,  and  busking  bowers, 

They  heard  the  blackbird's  sang,  man  : 
A  vow  they  sealed  it  with  a  kiss. 

Sir  Politics  to  fetter  ; 
As  their's  alone,  the  patent  bliss. 

To  hold  a  Fete  Champ^tre. 

Then  mounted  Mirth  on  gleesome  wing, 

O'er  hill  and  dale  she  flew,  man  ; 
Ilk  wimpling  burn,  ilk  crystal  spring. 

Ilk  glen  and  shaw^  she  knew,  man  : 
She  summon'd  every  social  sprite. 

That  sports  by  wood  or  water, 
On  th'  bonie  banks  of  Ayr  to  meet. 

And  keep  this  F6te  Champ^tre. 

Cauld  Boreas,  wi'  his  boisterous  crew. 
Were  bound  to  stakes  like  kye,  man. 

And  Cynthia's  car,  o'  silver  fu',  ,  ,  - 

Clamb  up  the  starry  sky,  man  : 

a  talk.  ''  grove. 

1  James   Boswell,  the  biographer  of  2  gij.  John  Whitefoord,  then  residing 

Dr    Johnson  and  his    guide   through       at  Cloncaird  or  "  Glencaird." 
Scotland.  ^  William    Cuuninghame,    Esq. ,    of 

Annbank  and  Enterkin. 
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Reflected  beams  dwell  in  the  streams, 

Or  down  the  current  shatter  ; 
The  western  breeze  steals  thro'  the  trees, 

To  view  this  F€te  Champetre. 

How  many  a  robe  sae  gaily  floats  ! 

What  sparkling  jewels  glance,  man  ! 
To  Harmony's  enchanting  notes, 

As  moves  the  mazy  dance,  man. 
The  echoing  wood,  the  winding  flood. 

Like  Paradise  did  glitter, 
When  angels  met,  at  Adam's  yett, 

To  hold  their  Fete  Champetre. 

When  Politics  came  there,  to  mix 

And  make  his  ether-stane,^  man  ! 
He  circled  round  the  magic  ground. 

But  entrance  found  he  nane,  man  : 
He  blush'd  for  shame,  he  quat  *  his  name, 

Forswore  it,  every  letter, 
Wi'  humble  prayer  to  join  and  share 

This  festive  Fete  Champetre. 


Epistle  to  Robert  Graham,   Esq.  of  Fintry, 

Requesting  a  Favour.^ 

When  Nature  her  great  master-piece  design'd, 
And  fram'd  her  last,  best  work,  the  human  mind. 
Her  eye  intent  on  all  the  mazy  phm, 
She  fonn'd  of  various  parts  the  various  Man. 

Tlicn  first  she  calls  the  usefid  many  forth  : 
Plain  ploddini^  Industry,  and  sober  Worth  : 
Tlience  |  ,  fanners,  native  sons  of  earth, 

And  nici  ••'  whole  genus  take  their  birth  : 

•  ^rt  up. 

'  /\.!  n.  t)    to   tho  inn  iiw 

iMipii!  'HI  of  Xhr-f^c  r«  •  ho 

«t<mo^,  ;  .    ,v    I  i::innM.  fai:' 

>  A  i>i«Kw  uf  bttptomber,  1788.     Tho 
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Each  prudent  cit  a  warm  existence  finds, 

And  all  mechanics'  many-apron'd  kinds. 

Some  other  rarer  sorts  are  wanted  yet, 

The  lead  and  buoy  are  needful  to  the  net : 

The  caput  mortuum  of  gross  desires 

Makes  a  material  for  mere  knights  and  squires ; 

The  martial  phosphorus  is  taught  to  flow. 

She  kneads  the  lumpish  philosophic  dough, 

Then  marks  th'  unyielding  mass  with  grave  designs, 

Law,  physic,  politics,  and  deep  divines  ; 

Last,  she  sublimes  th'  Aurora  of  the  poles. 

The  flashing  elements  of  female  souls. 


The  order'd  system  fair  before  her  stood, 
Nature,  well  pleas'd,  pronounc'd  it  very  good ; 
But  ere  she  gave  creating  labour  o'er. 
Half-jest,  she  tried  one  curious  labour  more. 
Some  spumy,  fiery,  ignis  fatuus  matter. 
Such  as  the  slightest  breath  of  air  might  scatter  ; 
With  arch-alacrity  and  conscious  glee, 
(Nature  may  have  her  whim  as  well  as  we. 
Her  Hogarth-art  perhaps  she  meant  to  shoAV  it), 
She  forms  the  thing  and  christens  it — a  Poet : 
Creature,  tho'  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow. 
When  blest  to-day,  unmindful  of  to-morrow  ; 
A  being  form'd  t'  amuse  his  graver  friends, 
Admir'd  and  prais'd — and  there  the  homage  ends  ; 
A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  Fortune's  strife. 
Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life  ; 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give. 
Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  live  ; 
Longing  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  groan, 
Yet  frequent  all  unheeded  in  his  own. 
But  honest  Nature  is  not  quite  a  Turk, 
She  laugh'd  at  first,  then  felt  for  her  poor  work  : 
Pitying  the  propless  cHmber  of  mankind. 
She  cast  about  a  standard  tree  to  find ; 
And,  to  support  his  helpless  woodbine  state, 
Attach'd  him  to  the  generous,  truly  great : 
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A  title,  and  the  only  one  I  claim, 

To  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  bounteous  Graham. 

Pity  the  tuneful  Muses'  hapless  train, 
Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main  ! 
Their  hearts  no  selfish  stern  absorbent  stuff, 
That  never  gives — tho'  humbly  takes  enough ; 
The  little  fate  allows,  they  share  as  soon, 
Unhke  sage  proverb'd  Wisdom's  hard-Avrung  boon  : 
The  world  were  blest  did  bliss  on  them  depend. 
Ah,  that  "  the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a  friend !  " 
Let  Prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son. 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun, 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  give  by  rule, 
(Instinct's  a  bnite,  and  sentiment  a  fool !) 
Who  make  poor  "  will  do  "  wait  upon  "  I  should  " — 
We  own  they're  ])rudent,  but  who  feels  they're  good  ? 
Ye  wise  ones  hence  !  ye  hurt  the  social  eye ! 
God's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy ! 
But  come  ye  who  the  god-like  pleasure  know, 
Heaven's  attribute  distinguished — to  bestow  ! 
Whose  anus  of  love  would  grasp  the  human  race : 
Come  thou  who  giv'st  with  all  a  courtier's  grace ; 
Fkieni)  of  my  life,  true  patron  of  my  rhymes ! 
Prop  of  my  dearest  hopes  for  future  times. 
Why  shrinks  my  soul  half  blushing,  half  afraid, 
Backward,  abaah'd  to  Jisk  thy  friendly  aid  ? 
I  know  my  need,  1  know  thy  giving  hand, 
I  crave  thy  friendship  at  thy  kind  command  ; 
But  there  are  such  who  court  the  tuneful  Nine — 
Heavens !  should  the  branded  character  be  mine ! 
Whose  verse  in  manhood's  pride  sublimely  flows, 
Yet  \ileHt  reptiles  in  their  begging  prose, 
Mark,  how  their  lofty  independent  spirit 
Soars  on  the  spuming  wing  of  injured  merit! 
Seek  you  the  proofs  in  private  life  to  find  ? 
Pity  the  Injat  of  wonls  should  be  but  wind  ! 
So,  to  lu^avcn's  gates  the  lark's  shrill  song  ascends, 
But  grovelling  on  the  earth  the  carol  ends. 
In  all  the  clam'rouB  cry  of  starving  want, 
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They  dun  Benevolence  with  shameless  front ; 

Oblige  them,  patronise  their  tinsel  lays — 

They  persecute  you  all  your  future  days  ! 

Ere  my  poor  soul  such  deep  damnation  stain, 

My  horny  fist  assume  the  plough  again, 

The  pie-bald  jacket  let  me  patch  once  more. 

On  eighteenpence  a  week  I've  liv'd  before. 

Tho',  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  dare  even  that  last  shift, 

I  trust,  meantime,  my  boon  is  in  thy  gift : 

That,  plac'd  by  thee  upon  the  wish'd-for  height, 

Where,  man  and  nature  fairer  in  her  sight, 

My  Muse  may  imp  her  wing  for  some  sublimer  flight. 


Song. — The   Day  Returns.^ 

Tune — "  Seventh  of  November." 

The  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns, 

The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet : 
Tho'  winter  wild  in  tempest  toil'd. 

Ne'er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide, 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  line  ; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes, 

Heav'n  gave  me  more — it  made  thee  mine 

While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight, 

Or  Nature  aught  of  pleasure  give ; 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move. 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone  I  live. 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part. 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band. 

It  breaks  my  bliss — it  breaks  my  heart ! 

1  Written  for  the  aforesaid  Mr  Kiddell,  his  friend. 
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O    WERE    I    ON    PARNASSUS    HILL 
A   Mother's   Lament 

For  the   Death  of  Her  Son.^ 

Fate  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped, 

And  pierc'd  my  darhng's  heart ; 
And  with  him  all  the  joys  are  fled 

Life  can  to  me  impart. 

By  cruel  hands  the  saphng  drops. 

In  dust  dishonour'd  laid  ; 
So  fell  the  pride  of  all  my  hopes, 

My  age's  future  shade. 

Tlie  mother-linnet  in  the  brake 

Bewails  her  ravish 'd  young ; 
So  I,  for  my  lost  darling's  sake, 

Lament  the  live-day  long. 

Death,  oft  I've  feared  thy  fatal  blow. 

Now,  fond,  I  bare  my  breast ; 
O,  do  thou  kindly  lay  me  low 

With  him  I  love,  at  rest ! 

Song. — O  were  I  on  Parnassus  Hill.- 

Tune, — "My  love  is  lost  to  me." 

O  WERE  I  on  Parnassus  hill, 
Or  had  o'  Helicon  my  fill, 
That  I  might  cjitch  poetic  skill, 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee ! 
But  Nith  maun  1x5  my  Muse's  well, 
My  Muse  maun  be  thy  bonic  sol'. 
On  Coreincon  I'll  glowr  and  spell, 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 

»  The   lady  wa  !  nhtjfn 

CnknUrrooh. 
'  tor  Mrt   BtiroM  :    ut  thu  tloso  it 
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Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay ! 
For  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day 
I  couldna  sing,  I  couldna  say, 

How  much,  how  dear,  I  love  thee, 
I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green. 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean. 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 

By  Heaven  and  Earth  I  love  thee ! 

By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame. 
The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame  : 
And  aye  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name — 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 
Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on, 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun. 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run ; 

Till  then — and  then  I  love  thee ! 


The  Fall  of  the  Leaf.^ 

The  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark  winding  rill ; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  appear  ! 
As  Autumn  to  Winter  resigns  the  pale  year. 

The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown, 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  summer  is  flown  : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse. 
How  quick  Time  is  flying,  how  keen  Fate  pursues  ! 

How  long  I  have  liv'd — but  how  much  liv'd  in  vain, 
How  httle  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remain. 
What  aspects  old  Time  in  his  progress  has  worn. 
What  ties  cruel  Fate,  in  my  bosom  has  torn. 

How  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain'd ! 

And  downward,  how  weaken'd,  how  darken'd,  how  pain'd ! 

Life  is  not  worth  having  with  all  it  can  give — 

For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must  live. 

1  An  autumnal  lament,  written  in  November  1788. 
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I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom.^ 

Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee, 
Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean  ? 

Dyvor,*  beggar  louus**  to  me, 
I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom ! 

Let  her  crown  my  love  her  law, 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me, 

Kings  and  nations — swith^  awa' ! 
Reif  randies,**  I  disown  ye ! 


It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonie  face.^ 

It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonie  face. 

Nor  shape  that  I  admire  ; 
Altho'  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace 

Might  weel  awauk  desire. 

Something,  in  ilka  part  o'  thee, 

To  praise,  to  love,  I  find. 
But  dear  as  is  thy  form  to  me. 

Still  dearer  is  thy  mind. 

Nae  mair  ungenerous  wish  I  hae, 

Nor  stronger  in  my  breast. 
Than,  if  I  canna  make  thee  sac. 

At  least  to  see  thee  blest. 

Content  am  I,  if  heaven  shall  give 

liut  happiness  to  thee  ; 
And  us  wi'  thee  I'd  wish  to  live. 

For  thee  I'd  bear  to  die. 

l.:inkni|)t,  •  ffllowH.  "  quick.  '  Htunly  lK>(.rf.r!^rs. 

1  A  wolcomu  to  Kilutland.  *  "  Originally  tln^^Ujik  "  acounliuK  to 

UuniM. 
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Auld  lang  syne.^ 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  auld  lang  syne  !  ^ 

Chorus, — For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear,^ 
For  auld  lang  syne. 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

And  surely  ye'll  be*  your  pint  stowp  ! 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine  ! 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne.* 
For  auld,  &c. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes. 

And  pou'd  the  go  wans  ^  fine  ; 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  fit. 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

We  twa  hae  paidl'd  in  the  bum, 

Frae  morning  sun  till  dine  ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

»  stand.  ''  daisies. 

1  Burns  said  that  this  famous  lyric  poem,  if  it  was  his,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
was  traditional.      The  chorus   "lang  jecture. 

syne"  does  occur  in  a  Jacobite  ditty.  The  text  is  that  of  Johnson's  Museum, 

attributed  to  "  a  skulker  in  the  year  from  which  Thomson  differs  as  under — 
1746."     For  many  obvious  reasons  the  2  «« ^nd  days  o'  lang  syne." 

authenticity  of  Jacobite  songs  (them-  ^  "Dear"    is    Thomson's    reading; 

selves   occasionally  variants  on  older  Johnson  has  "jo." 
themes)  is  difficult  to  establish.     Why  ^  Thomson    puts    this  verse  at  the 

Burns    should    have    disclaimed    the  end. 
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And  there's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fere "" ! 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine  ! 
And  we'll  tak  a  riglit  gude-willie  waught,*" 

For  auld  hmg  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 


My  Bonie  Mary.^ 

Go,  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie  ; 
That  I  may  drink  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonie  lassie. 
Tlie  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith ; 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  Ferry  ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonie  Mary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready : 
Tlie  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar. 

The  battle  closes  deep  and  bloody ; 
It's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore. 

Wad  mak  me  langer  wish  to  tarry  ! 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonie  Mary ! 


The  Parting  Kiss.^ 

Humid  soul  ol'soft  affecticms, 
Tendercst  pledge  of  future  bliss. 

Dearest  tie  of  young  connections, 
Ixn'c's  first  snowdrop,  virgin  kiss! 

•  oora|»nion.  •  hearty  draught 

»  The  flmt  four  linoN,  occonlin^;  tn  ki  .  l-  .Irv,  '  n  lino  which  honltoroil  in 

BurniL  are  tnulitionoL  i  it.  i  .  ,ii(i,,nH.    Thy  nuthcM-shin  in  urac- 

*  The  "humid  Mel"  NUfcgotiU  Mi  ti.!  v  nni  n,,w., 
Matthbw  Arnold's   "  Ere  tho  iiarttng 
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Speaking  silence,  dumb  confession, 
Passion's  birth,  and  infant's  play. 

Dove-like  fondness,  chaste  concession, 
Glowing  dawn  of  future  day ! 

Sorrowing  joy,  Adieu's  last  action, 
(Lingering  lips  must  now  disjoin). 

What  words  can  ever  speak  affection 
So  thrilling  and  sincere  as  thine ! 


Written  in  Friars  Carse  Hermitage 
on   Nithside.^ 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead. 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most. 
Sprung  from  night, — in  darkness  lost  f 
Hope  not  sunshine  ev'ry  hour. 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 

As  Youth  and  Love  with  sprightly  dance, 
Beneath  thy  morning  star  advance. 
Pleasure  with  her  siren  air 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair ; 
Let  Prudence  bless  Enjoyment's  cup, 
Then  raptur'd  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 

1  An  amended  copy.     Some  of  his  edition  of  1793.     Some  variations  are 

critical  friends  were  urging  Burns  to  found  in  manuscript  copies, 
write  in  English.    Cowper  was  anxious  2  Xwo  lines  are  inserted  here  :— 

that  he  should  thus  deprive  himself  of  '  Day,  how  rapid  in  its  flight, 

his  natural  vehicle  of  expression.  Day,  how  few  may  see  the  night ! ' 

This  is  the  version  printed  in   the 
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Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale  ? 

Life's  proud  summits  would'st  thou  scale  ? 

Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 

Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 

Dangers,  eagle-pinioned,  bold. 

Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold  ! 

While  cheerful  Peace,  with  linnet  song. 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  the  shades  of  ev'ning  close, 
Beck'ning  thee  to  long  repose  ; 
As  life  itself  becomes  disease. 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease  ; 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought. 
On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought, 
And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round. 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound  :  ^ 
Say,  man's  true,  gemiine  estimate, 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate,- 
Is  not,  art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  fnigal  Nature  grudge  thee  one  ?  ^ 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind. 
As  thou  tliysclf  nuist  shortly  find. 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heav'n, 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  giv'n, 
Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise — 
There  solid  self-enioyment  lies  ; 
Tiiat  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways 
Lead  to  be  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

Thus  resign'd  and  (juict,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep, — 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awake, 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break, 

•"Ami  tooch  tho  Biwrtive  younkor'R       '  "Bay  tho  criUirion  of  thoir  fnto, 

brain  'llio  ini|H>rtant  «jiiory  of  tlioir  utaU-. 

K»|»eri«jn«-o  loro,   oft  taught   with       »  *•  Wort  thoti  c<ittii>,a<r'<«r  kin^', 

I»ain-"  I'uur  or  |)onM(iiit  <     No  Niich  thing.' 
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Till  future  life,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore, 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 
Stranger,  go  !  Heav'n  be  thy  guide  ! 
Quod  the  Beadsman  of  Nitliside. 


The  Poet's  Progress.^ 

A  Poem  in  Embryo. 

Thou,  Nature,  partial  Nature,  I  arraign ; 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain. 

The  peopled  fold  thy  kindly  care  have  found. 
The  horned  bull,  tremendous,  spurns  the  ground ; 
The  lordly  lion  has  enough  and  more. 
The  forest  trembles  at  his  very  roar ; 
Thou  giv'st  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell, 
The  puny  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  cell. 
Thy  minions,  kings  defend,  controul,  devour, 
In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power : 
Foxes  and  statesmen  subtle  wiles  ensure ; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure : 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug. 
The  priest  and  hedgehog,  in  their  robes,  are  snug : 
E'en  silly  women  have  defensive  arts, 
Their  eyes,  their  tongues — and  nameless  other  parts. 

But  0  thou  cruel  stepmother  and  hard. 
To  thy  poor  fenceless,  naked  child,  the  Bard !   : 
A  thing  unteachable  in  worldly  skill, 
And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  helpless  still : 
No  heels  to  bear  him  from  the  op'ning  dun, 
No  claws  to  dig,  his  hated  sight  to  shun : 
No  horns,  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn. 
And  those,  alas  !  not  Amalthea's  horn  : 

1  First    published    verbatim   by   Mr  satire,  so  different  from  his  satires  in 

Scott  Douglas.     It  was  later  made  into  the    vernacular.     His   critical  ^  friends 

an    Epistle    to    Graham    of    Fintry.  were  doing  their  worst  for  him  with 

Burns  intended  to  devote  much  care  the  best  intentions, 
to  this  rather  obvious  and  second-hand 
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No  nei^ves  olfact'ry,  true  to  Mammon's  foot, 
Or  grunting,  grub  sagacious,  evil's  root : 
The  silly  sheep  tliat  wanders  wild  astray, 
Is  not  more  friendless,  is  not  more  a  prey  ; 
Vampyre-booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart. 
And  viper-critics  cureless  venom  dart. 

Critics !  appall'd  I  venture  on  the  name, 
Those  cut-throat  bandits  in  tlie  paths  of  fame, 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Monroes, 
He  hacks  to  teach,  tliey  mangle  to  expose : 
By  blockhead's  daring  into  madness  stung. 
His  heart  by  wanton,  causeless  malice  wrung, 
His  well-won  bays — than  life  itself  more  dear — 
By  miscreants  torn  who  ne'er  one  sprig  must  wear  ; 
Foil'd,  bleeding,  tortur'd  in  th'  unequal  strife, 
The  hapless  Poet  flounces  on  tlirough  life. 
Till,  fled  each  hope  that  once  his  bosom  fired. 
And  fled  each  Muse  that  glorious  once  inspir'd. 
Low-sunk  in  squalid,  unprotected  age. 
Dead  even  resentment  for  his  injur'd  page. 
He  heeds  no  more  the  ruthless  critics'  rage. 

So  by  some  hedge  the  generous  steed  deceas'd, 
For  half-stiirv'd,  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast ; 
By  toil  and  famine  worn  to  skin  and  bone, 
Lies,  senseless  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son. 

****** 

A  little  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  wight, 
x\nd  still  his  precious  self  his  dear  delight ; 
Who  loves  his  own  smart  shadow  in  the  streets, 
Better  than  e'er  the  fairest  she  he  meets ; 
Much  specious  lore,  but  little  understood, 
(Veneering  oft  outshines  the  solid  wood). 
His  solid  sense,  by  inches  you  nuist  tell, 
But  mete  his  cunning  by  the  Scottish  ell !  ^ 
A  man  of  fiishion  too,  he  made  his  tour, 
Leani'd  "vivo  la  bagatelle  et  vive  ramour;" 
So  tnivell'd  monkeys  their  grimace  improve, 
PoliMli  their  grin — nay,  sigh  for  ladies'  love ! 

)  ThoM)  two  linoM  arv  umitt«<l  in  uuu  MH.,  probably  by  iicoidont 
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His  meddling  vanity,  a  busy  fiend, 

Still  making  work  his  selfish  craft  must  mend.^ 


*  *  *  Crochallan  came, 

The  old  cock'd  hat,  the  brown  surtout — the  same ; 
His  grisly  beard  just  bristling  in  its  might — 
'Twas  four  long  nights  and  days  from  shaving-night ; 
His  uncomb'd,  hoary  locks,  wild-staring,  thatch'd 
A  head,  for  thought  profound  and  clear,  unmatch'd ; 
Yet,  tho'  his  caustic  wit  was  biting-rude. 
His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent  and  good.^ 

•it  *  *  *  *  * 

0  Dulness,  portion  of  the  truly  blest ! 
Calm,  shelter'd  haven  of  eternal  rest ! 
Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  Fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams ; 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup, 
With  sober,  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up  ; 
Conscious  the  bounteous  meed  they  well  deserve. 
They  only  wonder  "  some  folks  "  do  not  starve  ! 
The  grave,  sage  hern  thus  easy  picks  his  frog, 
And  thinks  the  mallard  a  sad  worthless  dog. 
When  disappointment  snaps  the  thread  of  Hope, 
When,  thro'  disastrous  night,  they  darkling  grope. 
With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear. 
And  just  conclude  that  "  fools  are  Fortune's  care  :  " 
So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks, 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 

Not  so  the  idle  Muses'  mad-cap  train, 
Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck  brain  ; 
In  equanimity  they  never  dwell. 
By  turns  in  soaring  heaven,  or  vaulted  hell ! 

1  These  lines  are  a  portrait  of  Creech,  2  Th©    allusion    is    to    Smellie    the 

his  Edinburgh  publisher.  printer ;   see  page  281. 
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ELEGY    ON    THE   YEAR    1788 
Elegy  on  the  Year  1788.^ 

For  lords  or  kings  I  dinna  mourn, 
E'en  let  them  die — for  that  they're  born  : 
But  oh  !  prodigious  to  reflec' ! 
A  Towmont,*  sirs,  is  gane  to  wreck  ! 
0  Eighty-eight,  in  thy  sma'  space, 
\Vhat  dire  events  hae  taken  place  ! 
Of  what  enjoyments  thou  hast  reft  us  ! 
In  what  a  pickle  thou  hast  left  us  ! 

The  Spanish  empire's  tint''  a  head, 
And  my  auld  teethless  Bawtie's^  dead : 
The  tulyie's  tcugh^  'tween  Pitt  and  Fox, 
And  'tween  our  Maggie's  twa  wee  cocks  ; 
The  tane  is  game,  a  bluidy  devil. 
But  to  the  hen-birds  unco^  civil  ; 
The  tither's  something  dour^  o'  treadin. 
But  better  stuiF  ne'er  claw'd  a  middin. 

Ye  ministers,  come  mount  the  poupit, 
An'  cry  till  ye  be  hearse  an'  roupit,^' 
For  Eighty-eight,  he  wished  you  weel. 
An'  gied  ye  a'  baith  gear^  an'  meal ; 
E'en  mony  a  plack,'  and  mony  a  peck, 
Ye  ken  yoursels,  for  little  feck  ^ ! 

Ye  bonie  lasses,  dight''  your  e'en. 
For  some  o'  you  hae  tint'  a  fricn' ; 
III  Kighty-cight,  ye  ken,  was  tjieii. 
What  yell  ne'er  hae  to  gic  jigaiii. 

■i  contention  in  tough. 
■   ,iii<l  huskv.  ^  moDoy. 
Most. 

I  A...,...,,  fi...  "  i,.r-,i. ,...  n..,,       i,,.i,.^  ..,,   i,,.    ......   i.unU)  of  Holectiv  '  *' '^'^ 

<l"  1   of  hw  tonury    of    tho     I'rinco 

rij.  ,  ^S).      On  landing' itM  an  (»cnu(iou  for  it  n- 

NovomlKjr    ^,    I7>i6,   he    luUln- I     i  uxilod  Hou«o  of  Htuart. 

tuAriUxX  ami  tnnnly  lottor  Vt  t\i<    >  - 
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•  twelvemonth. 

'•Io«t 

•very. 

nwickwar-l 

•coin. 

i  worth. 

VERSICLES    ON    SIGN-POSTS 

Observe  the  very  nowt*  an'  sheep, 
How  dowiF^  an'  daviely^  they  creep  ; 
Nay,  even  the  yirth  itsel'  does  cry. 
For  E'nburgh  wells  are  grutten^  dry. 

0  Eighty-nine,  thou's  but  a  bairn, 
An'  no  owre  auld,  I  hope,  to  learn ! 
Thou  beardless  boy,  I  pray  tak  care. 
Thou  now  hast  got  thy  Daddy's  chair ; 
Nae  handcufF'd,  mizl'd,  hap-shackl'd  Regent, 
But,  like  himsel,  a  full  free  agent. 
Be  sure  ye  follow  out  the  plan 
Nae  waur  than  he  did,  honest  man  ! 
As  muckle  better  as  you  can. 

January  1,  1789. 


The  Henpecked  Husband.^ 

Curs'd  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 
The  crouching  vassal  to  a  tyrant  wife ! 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission. 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secrets  tell, 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than  hell. 
Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I'd  break  her  spirit  or  I'd  break  her  heart ; 
I'd  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switch, 
I'd  kiss  her  maids,  and  kick  the  perverse  b 


Versicles  on  Sign-Posts.^ 

His  face  with  smile  eternal  drest, 
Just  like  the  landlord  to  his  guest, 
High  as  they  hang  with  creaking  din, 
To  index  out  the  Country  Inn. 

"  cattle.  ^  downcast.  "  spiritless.  ^  wept, 

1  An  undated  scrap.  satires    are    composed     of     occasional 

2  Possibly  jottings  for  a  satire.     As       jottings  welded  together. 
Pope's    well    known    practice    proves, 
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He  looked  just  as  your  sign-post  Lions  do, 
With  aspect  fierce,  and  quite  as  harmless  too. 


A  head,  pure,  sinless  quite  of  brain  and  soul. 
The  ver}'  image  of  a  barber's  Poll ; 
It  shews  a  human  foce,  and  wears  a  wig. 
And  looks,  when  well  preserv'd,  amazing  big. 


Robin  shure  in  Hairst.^ 

Chonis. — Robin  shure  in  hairst,* 
I  shure  wi'  him. 
Fient  a  hcuk^'  had  1, 
Yet  I  stack  *^  by  him. 

I  gaed  up  to  Dunse, 

To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiden. 
At  his  (laddie's  yett,'* 

Wha  met  me  but  Robin  ; 
liobiii  slnire,  <S:c. 

Was  na  Robin  bauld, 

Tho'  I  was  a  cotter, 
Play'd  me  sic  a  trick, 

An'  me  the  Krer's  dochtcr ! 
Robin  shure,  <S:c. 

Robin  ))nMiiiH'd  me 

A'  my  winter  vittle  ; 
Fient  liaef  lie  Iia<l  but  three 

(I use-feathers  and  a  whittle  ' 
Robin  shure,  <S:c. 

*  roftpod  in  harvoMt,         *'  novor  n  luMik.         '  hIh'  >>i%  thing. 

>  Writtmt    for    AinitUu;     I^ickluirtH       !  t    '  Uiix  runiabU 

priTate  waM  nuich  loiw  favutinihlu  than  >it»  uttoriMy. 
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Ode,  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs 
Oswald  of  Auchencruive.^ 

Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark, 
Hangman  of  creation !  mark, 
Who  in  widow-weeds  appears. 
Laden  with  unhonour'd  years, 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse, 
Baited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  ? 

STROPHE. 

View  the  wither'd  Beldam's  face ; 

Can  thy  keen  inspection  trace 
Aught  of  Humanity's  sweet,  melting  grace  ? 

Note  that  eye,  'tis  rheum  o'erflows  ; 

Pity's  flood  there  never  rose. 

See  these  hands  ne'er  stretched  to  save. 

Hands  that  took,  but  never  gave  : 

Keeper  of  Mammon's  iron  chest, 

Lo,  there  she  goes,  unpitied  and  unblest. 
She  goes,  but  not  to  realms  of  everlasting  rest ! 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Plunderer  of  Armies !  lift  thine  eyes, 
(A  while  forbear,  ye  torturing  fiends ;) 

Seest  thou  whose  step,  unwilling,  hither  bends  ? 

No  fallen  angel,  hurl'd  from  upper  skies ; 
'Tis  thy  trusty  quondam  Mate, 
Doom'd  to  share  thy  fiery  fate ; 
She,  tardy,  hell-ward  pfies. 

EPODE. 

And  are  they  of  no  more  avail. 
Ten  thousand  glittering  pounds  a-year  ? 
In  other  worlds  can  Mammon  fail. 
Omnipotent  as  he  is  here ! 

1  An  attack  on  a  dead  woman,  however  him  the  annoyance  of  a  long  ride  on  a 

unlovely  in  her  life,  is  hardly  worthy  of  weary  horse.     Chambers  says  that  the 

Burns,       Her    "funeral    pageantry"  dead  woman  "was  fairly  liable  to  no 

disturbed  Burns  at  an  inn,  and  caused  such  censure." 
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O,  bitter  mockery  of  tlie  pompous  bier, 

Wliilc  down  the  wretched  Vital  Part  is  driven  ! 

The  cave-lodged  Beggar,  with  a  conscience  clear, 
Expires  in  rags,  unknown,  and  goes  to  Heaven. 


Pegasus  at  Wanlockhead.^ 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day, 

Apollo  weary  flying, 
Through  frosty  hills  the  journey  lay, 

On  foot  the  way  was  plying. 

Poor  slipshod  giddy  Pegasus 
Was  but  a  sorry  walker ; 

To  Vulcan  then  Apollo  goes, 
To  get  a  frosty  caulker. 

Obliging  Vulcan  fell  to  work, 
Threw  by  his  coat  and  bonnet. 

And  did  Sol's  business  in  a  crack ; 
Sol  paid  him  with  a  sonnet. 

Ye  Vulcan's  sons  of  Wanlockhead, 

Pity  my  sad  disaster  ; 
My  Pegasus  is  poorly  shod, 

ril  pay  you  like  my  master. 


Sappho  Redivivus — A  fragment.^ 

By  all  I  lov'd,  neglected  and  forgot, 
No  friendly  face  e'er  lights  my  wjualid  cot ; 
Shuiin'd,  hated,  wrong'd,  unpiticd,  unredrcHt, 
The  mock'd  cpiotation  of  the  sconierH  jest ! 

*  Ptmmui  woH  " tho  vounK  favourito  I^tir-'-       ri  ..  ..: , 

hone     diaturlMxl  )>y  Mm  OswuIiI'm  in-  mcmi  ,  >    <       \ 

oppofiona  burial.  hchh':  < i  ti:.' pi 

'  Itedifiwa  wore  of  a  more  aoouraU 
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Ev'n  the  poor  support  of  my  wretched  life, 

Snatched  by  the  violence  of  legal  strife. 

Oft  grateful  for  my  very  daily  bread 

To  those  my  family's  once  large  bounty  fed  ; 

A  welcome  inmate  at  their  homely  fare, 

My  griefs,  my  woes,  my  sighs,  my  tears  they  share 

(Their  vulgar  souls  unlike  the  souls  refin'd, 

The  fashioned  marble  of  the  polished  mind). 


In  vain  would  Prudence,  with  decorous  sneer, 
Point  out  a  censuring  world,  and  bid  me  fear  ; 
Above  the  world,  on  wings  of  Love,  I  rise — 
I  know  its  worst,  and  can  that  worst  despise ; 
Let  Prudence'  direst  bodements  on  me  fall, 
M[ontgomer]y,  rich  reward,  o'erpays  them  all ! 

Mild  zephyrs  waft  thee  to  life's  farthest  shore. 
Nor  think  of  me  and  my  distresses  more, — 
Falsehood  accurst !     No  !  still  I  beg  a  place. 
Still  near  thy  heart  some  little,  little  trace  : 
For  that  dear  trace  the  world  I  would  resign  : 
0  let  me  live,  and  die,  and  think  it  mine  ! 


"  I  burn,  1  burn,  as  when  thro'  ripen'd  com 

By  driving  winds  the  crackling  flames  are  borne ; " 

Now  raving- wild,  I  curse  that  fatal  night. 

Then  bless  the  hour  that  charm'd  my  guilty  sight : 

In  vain  the  laws  their  feeble  force  oppose, 

Chain'd  at  Love's  feet,  they  groan,  his  vanquish'd  foes 

In  vain  Religion  meets  my  shrinking  eye, 

I  dare  not  combat,  but  I  turn  and  fly : 

Conscience  in  vain  upbraids  th'  unhallow'd  fire, 

Love  grasps  her  scorpions — stifled  they  expire  ! 

Reason  drops  headlong  from  his  sacred  throne. 

Your  dear  idea  reigns,  and  reigns  alone  ; 

Each  thought  intoxicated  homage  yields. 

And  riots  wanton  in  forbidden  fields. 
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By  all  on  high  adoring  mortals  know ! 

By  all  the  conscious  villain  fears  below  ! 

By  your  dear  self ! — the  last  great  oath  I  swear, 

Not  life,  nor  soul,  were  ever  half  so  dear !  ^ 

Song. — She's  fair  and  fause.^ 

She's  fair  and  fause  that  causes  ray  smart, 

I  lo'ed  her  meikle  and  lang  ; 
She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  broken  my  heart, 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  coof*  cam  in  wi'  routh  o'  gear,^' 
And  I  hae  tinf^  my  dearest  dear ; 
But  Woman  is  but  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bonie  lass  gang. 

Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love. 

To  this  be  never  blind  ; 
Nae  ferlie*^  'tis  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 

A  woman  has't  by  kind. 
O  Woman  lovely,  Woman  fair ! 
An  angel  form's  faun*^  to  thy  share, 
'Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  gi'en  thee  mair — 

I  mean  an  anjrel  mind. 


Impromptu  Lines  to  Captain  Riddell, 

On  Returning  a  Newspaper.-' 

Your  News  and  Review,  sir, 
I've  read  through  and  through,  sir, 
With  little  admiring  or  blaming  ; 
The  Papers  are  ban*en 

•  fool.  ••  plonty  of  wealth.  '"  IohI.  •'  marvol.  •  fallen. 

•  For  thw  couplet  another  MS.  Iihh       Thine  ami  thine  only  I  must  live  ami 
thcNO  four  linoH  : —  ,Vu<. 

By  what,  aUiN  !   much  more  my  soul  StoArart  had  not  married  Mr 

alamu,  luiiu,  hut  anuthur. 

My  (lou}>tful  hopoa  ono«  more  to  till  i:i<l<iun  U80<1  to  nond  liunw  tho 

thy  amiM  ;  ..ni. 

Kv'n  uhoiild'Ht  thou  false  fomwear  tin- 

guilty  tie, 
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Of  home-news  or  foreign, 
No  murders  or  rapes  worth  the  naming. 


Our  friends,  the  Reviewers, 

Those  chippers  and  hewers, 
Are  judges  of  mortar  and  stone,  sir ; 

But  of  meet  or  unmeet. 

In  a  fabric  complete, 
I'll  boldly  pronounce  they  are  none,  sir ; 


My  goose-quill  too  rude  is 

To  tell  all  your  goodness 
Bestow'd  on  your  servant,  the  Poet ; 

Would  to  God  I  had  one 

Like  a  beam  of  the  sun, 
And  then  all  the  world,  sir,  should  know  it ! 


Lines  to  John  M'Murdo,   Esq. 
of  Drumlanrig.^ 

Sent  with  some  of  the  Author's  Poems. 

0  COULD  I  give  thee  India's  wealth, 

As  I  this  trifle  send ; 
Because  thy  joy  in  both  would  be 

To  share  them  with  a  friend. 

But  golden  sands  did  never  grace 

The  Heliconian  stream ; 
Then  take  what  gold  could  never  buy — 

An  honest  bard's  esteem. 

One  of  the  local  gentry. 
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Rhyming  Reply  to  a  Note  from 
Captain    Riddell.^ 

Dear  Sir,  at  ony  time  or  tide, 
I'd  rather  sit  wi'  you  than  ride. 

Though  'twere  wi'  royal  Geordie : 
And  trowth,  your  kindness,  soon  and  late, 
Aft  gars  nie  to  niysel'  look  blate* — 

The  Lord  in  Heav'n  reward  ye ! 

R.  Burns. 

Ellisland. 

Caledonia — A  Ballad.^ 

Tune — "  Caledonian  Hunts'  Delight "  of  Mr  Grow. 

There  was  onee  a  time,  but  old  Time  was  then  young. 

That  brave  Caledonia,  the  chief  of  her  line, 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung, 

(Who  knows  not  that  brave  Caledonia's  divine  ?) 
From  Tweed  to  tlie  Orcades  was  her  domain, 

To  hunt,  or  to  pasture,  or  do  what  she  would : 
Her  heav'nly  relations  there  fixbd  her  reign, 

And  pledg'd  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it  good. 

A  lambkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war, 

The  pride  of  her  kindred,  the  lieroine  grew  : 
Her  grandsire,  okl  (Jdin,  triumphantly  swore, — 

"  Whcxj'er  shall  provoke  thee,  th'  encounter  shall  rue !  '* 
With  tilhige  or  pjisturc  at  times  she  would  sj)ort, 

To  feed  her  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling  corn  ; 
Hut  cliirfly  th(^  woods  wvvv.  her  fiiv'rito  resort, 

llcr  darling  amuseuHuit,  the  hounds  and  the  horn. 

>  Writtoti  on  tlit?  Ixick  of  a  rhyming       I't^t  vunw  in  thu  tnotit  roiuorkublu  tliiiiK 
invitation  i>y  Mr  Kid'lull  utHUit  tho  boUAd. 

^  Tlio    mathuiiiiitictti    flf^tru    in    tho 
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Long  quiet  she  reigned ;  till  thitherward  steers 

A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adria's  strand : 
Repeated,  successive,  for  many  long  years, 

They  darken'd  the  air,  and  they  plunder 'd  the  land 
Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their  cry, 

They'd  conquer'd  and  ruin'd  a  world  beside  ; 
She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly, 

The  daring  invaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 


The  Cameleon-Savage  disturb'd  her  repose, 

With  tumult,  disquiet,  rebellion,  and  strife ; 
Provok'd  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose. 

And  robb'd  him  at  once  of  his  hopes  and  his  life : 
The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 

Oft  prowling,  ensanguin'd  the  Tweed's  silver  flood ; 
But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance. 

He  learned  to  fear  in  his  own  native  wood. 


The  fell  Harpy-raven  took  wing  from  the  north, 

The  scourge  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  of  the  shore ; 
The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issued  forth 

To  wanton  in  carnage  and  wallow  in  gore : 
O'er  countries  and  kingdoms  their  fury  prevail'd, 

No  arts  could  appease  them,  no  arms  could  repel ; 
But  brave  Caledonia  in  vain  they  assail'd. 

As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Loncartie  tell. 


Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquer'd,  and  free. 

Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run  : 
For  brave  Caledonia  immortal  must  be ; 

I'll  prove  it  from  Euclid  as  clear  as  the  sun : 
Rectangle-triangle,  the  figure  we'll  chuse : 

The  upright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the  base ; 
But  brave  Caledonia's  the  hypothenuse ; 

Then,  ergo,  she'll  match  them,  and  match  them  always. 
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BEWARE   O'    BONIE   ANN 
To  Miss  Cruickshank,^ 

A  very  Young  Lady. 

Written  on  the  Blank  Leaf  of  a  Book,  presented 
to  her  by  the  Author. 

Beauteous  Rosebud,  young  and  gay, 

Blooming  on  thy  early  May, 

Never  may'st  thou,  lovely  flower, 

Chilly  shrink  in  sleety  shower ! 

Never  Boreas'  hoary  path. 

Never  Eurus'  pois'nous  breath, 

Never  baleful  stellar  lights, 

Taint  thee  with  untimely  blights ! 

Never,  never  reptile  thief 

Riot  on  thy  virgin  leaf! 

Nor  even  Sol  too  fiercely  view 

Thy  bosom  blushing  still  with  dew !  - 

May'st  thou  long,  sweet  crimson  gem, 
Richly  deck  thy  native  stem  ; 
Till  some  ev'ning,  sober,  calm. 
Dropping  dews,  and  breathing  balm. 
While  all  around  the  woodland  rings. 
And  ev'ry  bird  thy  rocpiiom  sings  ; 
Thou,  amid  the  dirgeful  s(mnd, 
Shed  thy  dying  honours  round, 
And  resign  to  parent  Earth 
The  loveliest  fonu  she  e'er  gave  birth. 

Beware  o'  Bonie  Ann.^ 

Ye  gallants  bright,  I  rede  you  right, 

lieware  o'  bonie  Ann  ; 
Her  comely  face  sae  fu'  o'  grace, 

Vour  heart  hIio  will  trepan  : 


A  .1                          '  v.uckjilmnk,  tho       Tli. 

\'. 

miiMtct                             -ol. 

i.'i-  of  0 

'A.M...... wrii..i.,    ....«.ui.      It.,....,. 

.,>    .million  in 

Nor  llioBbuii  (liink  with  Noorohing  ray         K<liiibiir(fh,  in  17HU. 
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Her  een  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night, 

Her  skin  is  like  the  swan  ; 
Sae  j  imply  lac'd  her  genty  waist. 

That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 

Youth,  Grace,  and  Love  attendant  move, 

And  pleasure  leads  the  van  : 
In  a  their  charms,  and  conquering  arms. 

They  wait  on  bonie  Ann. 
The  captive  bands  may  chain  the  hands. 

But  love  enslaves  the  man  : 
Ye  gallants  braw,  I  rede  you  a'. 

Beware  o'  bonie  Ann ! 

Ode  on  the  departed   Regency  Bill.^ 

Daughter  of  Chaos'  doting  years. 

Nurse  of  ten  thousand  hopes  and  fears. 

Whether  thy  airy,  unsubstantial  shade 

(The  rights  of  sepulture  now  duly  paid) 

Spread  abroad  its  hideous  form 

On  the  roaring  civil  storm. 

Deafening  din  and  warring  rage 

Factions  wild  with  factions  wage ; 
Or  under-ground,  deep-sunk,  profound, 

Among  the  demons  of  the  earth. 
With  groans  that  make  the  mountains  shake. 

Thou  mourn  thy  ill-starr'd,  blighted  birth  ; 
Or  in  the  uncreated  Void, 

Where  seeds  of  future  being  fight. 
With  lessen'd  step  thou  wander  wide. 

To  greet  thy  Mother — Ancient  Night. 
And  as  each  jarring,  monster-mass  is  past. 
Fond  recollect  what  once  thou  wast : 
In  manner  due,  beneath  this  sacred  oak, 
Hear,  Spirit,  hear  !  thy  presence  I  invoke  ! 

By  a  Monarch's  heaven-struck  fate. 

By  a  disunited  State, 

1  Fox  insisted  on  a  Regency  during       opposed.     The  King  began  to  recover 
the    insanity    of    George    III.       Pitt       in  March  1789. 
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By  a  generous  Prince's  wrongs, 

By  a  Senate's  strife  of  tongues, 

By  a  Premier's  sullen  pride, 

Louring  on  the  changing  tide ; 

By  dread  Thurlow's  powers  to  awe 

Rhetoric,  blasphemy  and  law  ; 

By  the  turbulent  ocean — 

A  Nation's  commotion, 

By  the  harlot-caresses 

Of  borough  addresses. 

By  days  few  and  e\il, 

(Thy  portion,  poor  devil !) 
By  Power,  Wealth,  and  Show, 

(The  Gods  by  men  adored,) 
By  nameless  Poverty, 

(Their  hell  abhon'ed,) 

By  all  they  hope,  by  all  they  fear. 

Hear !  and  Appear ! 


Stare  not  on  me,  thou  ghastly  Power ! 

Nor,  grim  with  chained  defiance,  lonv : 

No  Babel-structure  would  /  build 

Where,  order  exil'd  from  his  native  snmiv. 

Confusion  may  the  RE(JENT-sceptre  wield. 
While  all  wcmld  rule  and  none  obey : 
(j(),  to  the  world  of  man  relate 
The  story  of  thy  sad,  eventful  fate  ; 
And  call  presumptu(ms  Hope  to  hear 
And  bid  him  check  his  blind  career  ; 
And  tell  tlie  sore-prest  sons  of  Care, 

Never,  never  to  despair  ! 
Paint  Charles's  speed  on  wings  of  fire. 
The  object  of  his  fond  desire, 
Beyond  his  boldest  hopes,  at  hand : 
Paint  all  the  triumph  of  the  Portland  liand  ; 
Mark  how  they  lift  the  joy-exulting  voice. 
Ami  liow  their  num'rous  creditors  rejoice ; 
Hut  just  jw  hopes  to  warm  enioymeiit  rise, 
Cry  C0NVALE8CBNCK  !  and  the  vision  flies. 
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Then  next  pourtray  a  dark'ning  twilight  gloom, 

Eclipsing  sad  a  gay,  rejoicing  morn, 
While  proud  Ambition  to  th'  untimely  tomb 

By  gnashing,  grim,  despairing  fiends  is  borne  : 
Paint  ruin,  in  the  shape  of  high  D[undas] 

Gaping  with  giddy  terror  o'er  the  brow  ; 
In  vain  he  struggles,  the  fates  behind  him  press, 

And  clam'rous  hell  yawns  for  her  prey  below  : 
How  fallen  That,  whose  pride  late  scaled  the  skies  ! 
And  This,  like  Lucifer,  no  more  to  rise  ! 

Again  pronounce  the  powerful  word ; 
See  Day,  triumphant  from  the  night,  restored. 

Then  know  this  truth,  ye  Sons  of  Men  ! 

(Thus  ends  thy  moral  tale,) 
Your  darkest  terrors  may  be  vain, 

Your  brightest  hopes  may  fail. 


Epistle  to  James  Tennant  of  Glenconner.^ 

AuLD  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner. 
How's  a'  the  folk  about  Glenconner  ? 
How  do  you  this  blae  eastlin^  wind. 
That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind  ? 
For  me,  my  faculties  are  frozen, 
My  dearest  member  nearly  dozen'd.^^ 
I've  sent  you  here,  by  Johnie  Simson, 
Twa  sage  philosophers  to  glimpse  on  ; 
Smith,  wi'  his  sympathetic  feeling. 
An'  Reid,  to  common  sense  appealing. 
Philosophers  have  fought  and  wrangled. 
An'  meikle  Greek  an'  Latin  mangled, 
Till  wi'  their  logic-jargon  tir'd. 
And  in  the  depth  of  science  mir'd. 
To  common  sense  they  now  appeal. 
What  wives  and  wabsters^  see  and  feel. 

»  blue  eastern.  ^  benumbed.  ^  weavers. 

1  Mr  Tennant  was    the   brother  of       owes  the  form  and  fumes  of  St  Rollox 
Charles    Tennant,   to  whom    Glasgow       chimney. 
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But,  hark  ye,  friend !  I  charge  you  strictly, 

Peruse  them,  an'  return  them  quickly : 

For  now  I'm  grown  sae  cursed  douce* 

I  pray  and  ponder  butt  the  house '^ ; 

My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin. 

Perusing  Bunyan,  Brown  an'  Boston, 

Till  by  an'  by,  if  I  hand  on, 

I'll  gnmt  a  real  gospel  groan  : 

Already  I  begin  to  try  it, 

To  cast  my  e'en  up  like  a  pyet,^ 

When  by  the  gun  she  tumbles  o'er 

Flutt'ring  an'  gasping  in  her  gore : 

Sae  shortly  you  shall  see  me  bright, 

A  burning  an'  a  shining  light. 

My  heart- warm  love  to  guid  auld  Glen, 
The  ace  an'  wale'^  of  honest  men : 
Wlien  bending  down  wi'  auld  grey  hairs 
Beneath  the  load  of  years  and  cares. 
May  He  who  made  him  still  support  him. 
An'  views  beyond  the  grave  comfort  him  ; 
His  worthy  fam'ly  far  and  near, 
God  bless  them  a'  wi'  grace  and  gear ! 

My  auld  schoolfellow,  preacher  Willie, 
The  manly  tar,  my  mason-billie,*^ 
And  Auchenbay,  1  wish  him  joy. 
If  he's  a  parent,  hiss  or  boy, 
May  he  be  dad,  and  Meg  the  mither. 
Just  five-and-forty  years  thegither ! 
And  no  forgetting  wabster'  Charlie, 
I'm  tauld  he  offers  very  fairly. 
An*  Ix)rd,  rememl>er  singing  Sannock, 
Wi'  hale  brceks,  saxpence,  an'  a  bannock  ! 
And  next,  my  auld  :ic<|uaintance,  Nancy, 
Since  she  is  fitted  to  her  fancy, 
An'  her  kind  stars  hae  airted**  till  her 
A  guid  chieP  wi'  a  pickle  siller.' 

-.  i*  In  tho  pftrlour.  •  imi<c|iio.  j .. ..  •  fallow. 

'woATor.  tdiroototl.  ^follow.  >  littlo  inonoy. 
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My  kindest,  best  respects,  I  sen'  it, 

To  cousin  Kate,  an'  sister  Janet : 

Tell  them,  frae  me,  wi'  chiels  be  cautious. 

For,  faith,  they'll  aiblins*  fin'  them  fashions^' ; 

To  grant  a  heart  is  fairly  civil. 

But  to  grant  a  maidenhead's  the  devil. 

An'  lastly,  Jamie,  for  yoursel. 

May  guardian  angels  tak  a  spell. 

An'  steer  you  seven  miles  south  o'  hell : 

But  first,  before  you  see  heaven's  glory, 

May  ye  get  mony  a  merry  story, 

Mony  a  laugh,  and  mony  a  drink, 

And  aye  eneugh  o'  needfu'  clink.^ 

Now  fare  ye  weel,  an'  joy  be  wi'  you : 
For  my  sake,  this  I  beg  it  o'  you. 
Assist  poor  Simson  a'  ye  can, 
Ye'll  fin'  him  just  an  honest  man  ; 
Sae  I  conclude,  and  quat  my  chanter,'^ 
Your's,  saint  or  sinner, 

Rob  the  Ranter, 


A  New  Psalm  for  the  Chapel  of 
Kilmarnock, 

On  the  Thanksgiving-Day  for  His  Majesty's  Recovery.^ 

O  SING  a  new  song  to  the  Lord, 

Make,  all  and  every  one, 
A  joyful  noise,  even  for  the  king 

His  restoration. 

The  sons  of  Belial  in  the  land 

Did  set  their  heads  together ; 
Come,  let  us  sweep  them  off,  said  they, 

Like  an  o'erflowing  river. 

*  perhaps.  ^  troublesome.  *>  coin.  ^  give  over  my  pipe. 

1  As  George  III.  was  recovering  from       loyalty  and  good  feeling.     (April  23, 
insanity,  Burns  wrote  this  example  of       1789). 
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They  set  their  heads  together,  I  say, 

They  set  their  heads  together  ; 
On  right,  on  left,  on  every  hand. 

We  saw  none  to  deliver. 

Thou  madest  strong  two  chosen  ones 

To  quell  the  Wicked's  pride  ; 
That  Young  Man,  great  in  Issachar, 

The  burden-bearing  tribe. 

And  him,  among  the  Princes,  chief 

In  our  Jerusalem, 
The  judge  that's  mighty  in  thy  law, 

The  man  that  fears  thy  name. 

Yet  they,  even  they,  with  all  their  strength, 

Began  to  faint  and  fail : 
Even  as  two  howling,  ravenous  wolves 

To  dogs  do  turn  their  tail. 

Th'  ungodly  o'er  the  just  prevail'd, 

For  so  thou  hadst  appointed  ; 
That  thou  might'st  greater  glory  give 

Unto  thine  own  anointed. 

And  now  thou  ha«t  restored  our  State, 

Pity  our  Kirk  also  ; 
For  she  by  tribulations 

Is  now  brought  very  low. 

Consume  that  high-place,  Patronage, 

From  off  thy  holy  hill ; 
And  in  thy  fury  burn  the  book — 

Kvcn  of  that  mail  .M'(iill.' 

»  Dr  Williiun  M'Oill  of  Avr,  whow       him.     Buriw  took  un  his  miiHo  in  Tk« 
Prtutieat   Kamp  on  tkr  l)mtk  of  Jtmt       A'lVit  o/ Ao//anrf'»  i^fem  (p.  398). 
C'Anik  lo(i  to  a  chfttye  of  horMjr  afcaiiut 


SKETCH    IN   VERSE 

Now  hear  our  prayer,  accept  our  song, 
And  fight  tliy  cliosen's  battle  : 

We  seek  but  little,  Lord,  from  thee, 
Thou  kens  we  get  as  little. 


Sketch  in  Verse. 

Inscribed  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox.^ 

How  Wisdom  and  Folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite. 

How  Virtue  and  Vice  blend  their  black  and  their  white, 

How  Genius,  th'  illustrious  father  of  fiction. 

Confounds  rule  and  law,  reconciles  contradiction, 

I  sing  :  If  these  mortals,  the  critics,  should  bustle, 

I  care  not,  not  I — let  the  critics  go  whistle. 

But  now  for  a  Patron  whose  name  and  whose  glory. 
At  once  may  illustrate  and  honour  my  story. 

Thou  first  of  our  orators,  first  of  our  wits  ; 
Yet  whose  parts  and  acquirements  seem  just  lucky  hits  ; 
With  knowledge  so  vast,  and  with  judgment  so  strong. 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  could  go  wrong ; 
With  passions  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright. 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  could  go  right ; 
A  sorry,  poor,  misbegot  son  of  the  Muses, 
For  using  thy  name,  offers  fifty  excuses. 

Good  L — d,  what  is  Man !  for  as  simple  he  looks, 
Do  but  try  to  develop  his  hooks  and  his  crooks  ; 
With  his  depths  and  his  shallows,  his  good  and  his  evil, 
All  in  all  he's  a  problem  must  puzzle  the  devil. 

On  his  one  ruling  passion  Sir  Pope  hugely  labours, 
That,   like    th'   old    Hebrew    walking-switch,    eats  up    its 
neighbours  : 

1  Probably  intended  for  The  Star,  a       whose  Editor,    Burns  had    written    a 
London  evening  paper,  to  which,  or  to       letter  of  loyal  sentiment.  (Nov.  8, 1788.) 
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Mankind  are  his  show-box — a  fiiend,  would  you  know  hun  ? 

Pull  the  string,  Ruling  passion  the  pieture  will  show  him, 

What  pity,  in  rearing  so  beauteous  a  system, 

One  trifling  particular,  Truth ^  should  have  miss'd  liim  ; 

For,  spite  of  his  fine  theoretic  positions. 

Mankind  is  a  science  defies  definitions. 

Some  sort  all  our  qualities  each  to  its  tribe, 
And  think  human  nature  they  truly  describe ; 
Have  you  found  this,  or  t'other?     There's  more  in  the  wind  ; 
As  by  one  dmnken  fellow  his  comrades  you'll  find. 
But  such  is  the  flaw,  or  the  depth  of  the  plan. 
In  the  make  of  that  wonderful  creature  called  Man, 
No  two  virtues,  whatever  relation  they  claim. 
Nor  even  two  diflbrent  shades  of  the  same, 
Thougli  like  as  was  ever  twin  brother  to  brother, 
Possessing  the  one  shall  imply  you've  the  other. 

But  truce  with  abstraction,  and  truce  with  a  Muse 
Whose  rhymes  you'll  perhaps,  Sir,  ne'er  deign  to  peruse : 
Will  you  leave  your  justings,  your  jars,  and  your  quarrels, 
Contending  with  Billy  for  jn'oud-nodding  laurels  ? 
My  nuich-honour'd  Patron,  believe  your  i)oor  poet. 
Your  courage,  much  more  than  your  prudence,  you  show  it : 
In  vain  with  Squire  Billy  for  laurels  you  struggle ; 
He'll  have  tliem  by  fair  trade,  if  not,  he  will  smuggle : 
Not  cabinets  even  of  kings  would  conceal  'em. 
He'd  up  the  back  stiurs,  and  by  G —  he  would  steal  'em, 
Then  feats  like  Scpiire  Billy's  you  ne'er  can  achieve  'em  ; 
It  is  not,  out-do  him — the  task  is,  out-thieve  him  ! ' 

The  Wounded    Harc.- 

Inhitman  man  I  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art, 

And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye ; 

May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 
Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 

I  TlioHo  twelve  linuH  firMt  nppoarod  in  lottor  to  Alox.  Cunningham.     (M&v  4, 

tbo  Aldino  o<liti<.n  fif   183l» ;  tho  roMt  ITHO). 

wo«  iirintod  by  Currio.  Dr  Qre^ry  Moveroly  criiioiMd  the 

>   UumN  uxpluiitN  the  oooaNion  in  a  i>ooin  in  \\.h  uri^'inal  foiin. 
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DELIA,   AN    ODE 

Go  live,  poor  wand'rer  of  the  wood  and  field  ! 

The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains  : 

No  more  the  thiekening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 
To  thee  a  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest. 
No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed ! 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head. 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest.^ 

Perhaps  a  mother's  anguish  adds  its  woe ; 

The  playful  pair  crowd  fondly  by  thy  side  ; 

Ah  !  helpless  nurslings,  who  will  now  provide 
That  life  a  mother  only  can  bestow  !  ^ 

Oft  as  by  winding  Nith  I,  musing,  wait 
The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  cheerful  dawn, 
I'll  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn. 

And  curse  the  ruffian's  arm,  and  mourn  thy  hapless  fate. 


Delia,  an  Ode.^ 

"To  the  Editor  of  The  Star. — Mr  Printer — If  the  productions  of  a  simple 
ploughman  can  merit  a  place  in  the  same  paper  with  Sylvester  Otway,  and 
the  other  favourites  of  the  Muses  who  illuminate  the  Star  with  the  lustre 
of  genius,  your  insertion  of  the  enclosed  trifle  will  be  succeeded  by  future 
communications  from — Yours,  &c. ,  R.  Burns. 

Mlisland,  near  Dumfries,  18th  May,  1789." 

Fair  the  face  of  orient  day, 

Fair  the  tints  of  op'ning  rose ; 
But  fairer  still  my  Delia  dawns. 

More  lovely  far  her  beauty  shows. 

1  This  verse  originally  ran  :—  The  cold  earth  with  thy  blood-stain'd 

Seek,  mangled  innocent,  some  wonted  bosom  warm. 

form,  2  Omitted  by  Burns  when  he  printed 

That  wonted  form,  alas  !  thy  dying  the  piece. 

bed,  ^  The  lines,   if  authentic,   are  obvi- 

The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  ously  a  parody, 

thy  head, 
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THE    GARD'NER    WI'    HIS    PAIDLE 

Sweet  the  lark's  wild  warbled  lay, 

Sweet  the  tinkling  rill  to  hear ; 
But,  Delia,  more  delightful  still, 

Steal  thine  accents  on  mine  ear. 

The  flower-enamour'd  busy  bee 

The  rosy  banquet  loves  to  sip ; 
Sweet  the  streamlet's  limpid  lapse 

To  the  sun-brown'd  Arab's  lip. 

But,  Delia,  on  thy  balmy  lips 
Let  me,  no  vagrant  insect,  rove ; 

0  let  me  steal  one  liquid  kiss. 

For,  Oh !  my  soul  is  parch'd  with  love. 


The  Gard'ner  wi'  his  Paidle.^ 

Tune — "The  Gardener's  March." 

When  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading  bowers. 
Then  busy,  busy  are  his  hours, 

The  Gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle.* 

The  crystal  waters  gently  fa'. 
The  merry  bards  are  lovers  a'. 
The  scented  breezes  round  him  blaw — 
The  Gard'ner  wi'  his  paidle. 

When  i)urple  morning  stiirts  the  hare 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare ; 
Then  thro'  the  dews  he  maun  repair — 
The  Gard'ner  wi'  liis  pinMIc 

When  day,  expiring  in  tlic  wirti, 
The  curtiiin  draws  o'  Nature's  rest, 
lie  Hies  to  her  anns  lie  lo'cs  tiie  best, 

The  (iard'ncr  wi'  his  paiiHc. 

^  Wonln  fur  tniMio. 
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ON   A    BANK    OF    FLOWERS 


On  a  Bank  of  Flowers.^ 

On  a  bank  of  flowers  on  a  summer  day, 

For  summer  lightly  drest, 
The  youthful,  blooming  Nelly  lay. 

With  love  and  sleep  opprest ; 
When  WiUie,  wand'ring  thro'  the  wood. 
Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd. 
He  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 
And  trembled  where  he  stood. 

Her  closed  eyes,  like  weapons  sheath'd, 

Were  seal'd  in  soft  repose  ; 
Her  lip,  still  as  she  fragrant  breath'd. 

It  richer  dyed  the  rose ; 
The  springing  lilies,  sweetly  prest, 
Wild-wanton  kissed  her  rival  breast ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd. 
He  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 
His  bosom  ill  at  rest. 

Her  robes  light-waving  in  the  breeze, 

Her  tender  limbs  embrace ; 
Her  lovely  form,  her  native  ease, 

All  harmony  and  grace  ; 
Tumultuous  tides  his  pulses  roll, 
A  faltering,  ardent  kiss  he  stole ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd. 
He  fear'd,  he  blush'd. 
And  sigh'd  his  very  soul. 

As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake. 

On  fear-inspired  wings. 
So  Nelly  starting,  half-awake. 

Away  affrighted  springs ; 

1  A  modification  of  an  old  song. 
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THE    BANKS    OF    NITH 

But  Willie  follow'd — as  he  should, 
He  overtook  her  in  the  wood  ; 

He  vow'd,  he  pray'd, 

He  found  the  maid 
Forgiving  all  and  good. 


Young  Jockie  was  the  blythest  lad.^ 

Young  Jockie  was  the  blythest  lad, 

In  a'  our  town  or  here  awa  ; 
Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud,* 

Fu'  lightly  danc'd  he  in  tlie  ha'. 

He  roos'd^  my  een  sae  bonie  blue, 
He  roos'd  my  waist  sae  genty  sma' ; 

An'  aye  my  heart  cam  to  my  niou'. 
When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 

My  Jockie  toils  upon  the  plain, 

Thro'  wind  and  weet,  thro'  frost  and  snaw  : 
And  o'er  tlie  lea  I  leuk  fu'  fain. 

When  Jockie's  owscn'^  hameward  ca'. 

An'  aye  the  night  comes  round  again, 

When  in  his  arms  he  taks  me  a' ; 
An'  aye  he  vows  he'll  be  my  ain, 

As  laug's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 


The  Banks  of  Nith.^ 

The  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea, 
Where  royal  cities  stat<*iy  stand  ; 

But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith  to  me, 

Where  Corny ns  ance  had  high  cominsnid. 

'•  priUiMxI.  1 

WonlM  Un  luu  it.  i  For  (Ui  air  by  Mr  itiddoU. 
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I    LOVE   MY    LOVE    IN    SECRET 

When  shall  I  see  that  honour'd  land, 
That  winding  stream  I  love  so  dear  ! 

Must  wayward  Fortune's  adverse  hand 
For  ever,  ever  keep  me  here ! 

How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitful  vales, 

Where  bounding  hawthorns  gaily  bloom  ; 
And  sweetly  spread  thy  sloping  dales. 

Where  lambkins  wanton  through  the  broom. 
Tho'  wandering  now  must  be  my  doom. 

Far  from  thy  bonie  banks  and  braes. 
May  there  my  latest  hours  consume, 

Amang  the  friends  of  early  days  ! 

Jamie,  come  try  me.^ 

Chorus. — Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 

If  thou  should  ask  my  love, 

Could  I  deny  thee  ? 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 

Jamie,  come  try  me  ! 
Jamie,  come  try  me,  &c. 

If  thou  should  kiss  me,  love, 

Wha  could  espy  thee  ? 
If  thou  wad  be  my  love, 

Jamie,  come  try  me  ! 
Jamie,  come  try  me,  &c. 

I  love  my  love  in  secret.^ 

My  Sandy  gied  to  me  a  ring, 
Was  a  beset  wi'  diamonds  fine  ; 
But  I  gied  him  a  far  better  thing, 
I  gied  my  heart  in  pledge  o'  his  ring. 

1   Perhaps    suggested     by    the     old       now." 
Scotch   song,    "John,   come    kiss    me  2  Modification  of  an  old  song 
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THE   CAPTAIN'S    LADY 

Chorus, — My  Sandy  0,  my  Sandy  0, 
My  bonie,  bonie  Sandy  0  ; 
Tho'  the  love  that  I  owe 
To  thee  I  dare  na  show, 
Yet  I  love  my  love  in  secret,  my  Sandy  0. 

My  Sandy  brak  a  piece  o'  gowd. 
While  do\vn  his  cheeks  the  saut  tears  row'd  ; 
He  took  a  hauf,  and  gied  it  to  me, 
And  I'll  keep  it  till  the  hour  I  die. 
My  Sandy  O,  &e. 


Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar.^ 

0  WILT  thou  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 

0  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse,  or  be  drawn  in  a  car. 
Or  walk  by  my  side,  0  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 

1  care  na  thy  daddie,  his  lands  and  his  money, 
I  care  na  thy  kin,  sac  high  and  sac  lordly ; 
But  sae  that  thou'lt  hae  me  for  better  or  waur. 
And  come  in  thy  coatie,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar. 


The  Captain's  Lady.^ 

(Iuyru8, — O  mount  and  go,  mount  and  make  you  ready, 
0  mount  and  go,  and  be  the  Captain's  lady. 

When  the  drums  do  beat,  and  the  cannons  rattle, 
Thou  shalt  sit  in  stiitc,  and  sec  thy  love  in  battle : 
When  the  drums  do  beat,  and  the  cannons  nittlc, 
Tliou  shalt  Hit  in  state,  and  see  tliy  love  in  battle. 
0  mount  and  go,  &c. 

>  Written  fur  on  air  called  "  Jobuniu  '•<  An  old  aoncr  ro-RunK. 

M'OUl." 
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JOHN   ANDERSON,   MY    JO 

When  the  vanquished  foe  sues  for  peace  and  quiet, 
To  the  shades  we'll  go,  and  in  love  enjoy  it : 
When  the  vanquish'd  foe  sues  for  peace  and  quiet, 
To  the  shades  we'll  go,  and  in  love  enjoy  it. 
0  mount  and  go,  &c. 

John  Anderson,  My  Jo.^ 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent ; 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Yom*  bonie  brow  was  brent  ^  ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow,^ 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  mony  a  cantie^  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

And  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

My  Love,  she's  but  a  Lassie  yet.^ 

My  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 

My  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet ; 
We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa, 

She'll  no  be  half  sae  saucy  yet ; 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her  O ! 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her  O ! 
Wha  gets  her  needs  na  say  he's  woo'd, 

But  he  may  say  he  has  bought  her  0. 

»  smooth.  ^  head.  '^  cheerful. 

1  Words,  like  most  of  these  pieces,  2  An  old  song  converted, 

written  for  Johnson's  Museum. 
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TAM    GLEN 

Come  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet, 
Come  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet, 

Gae  seek  for  pleasure  whare  you  will. 
But  here  I  never  miss'd  it  yet. 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinkin  o't, 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinkin  o't ; 

The  minister  kiss'd  the  fiddler's  wife ; 
He  could  na  preach  for  thinkin  o't. 


Song. — Tarn  Glen.^ 

My  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  tittie. 
Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len'. 

To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity, 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tam  Glen  ? 

I'm  thinking,  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow, 
In  poortith*  I  might  mak  a  fen'*' ; 

Wliat  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow. 
If  I  maunna  marry  Tam  Glen ! 

There's  Lowrie  the  Laird  o'  Dumeller — 
"  Gude  day  to  you,  brute !  "  he  comes  ben 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 
But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen  I 

My  Minnie  does  constantly  deave  me. 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men  ; 

They  Hatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me. 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tam  Glen  ! 

My  dnddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 
IIc'<l  gie  me  gude  hundrr  marks  ten  ; 

But,  if  it's  ordaiiiM  1  maun  take  him, 
0  wha  will  I  get  but  Tam  Glen  ! 

•  poTorty.  «>  shift 

»  Written  i.M  ...-  iuuu  lumOUH. 
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CARLE,   AN   THE   KING    COME 

Yestreen  at  the  valentines'  dealing, 
My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten'*  ; 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 
And  thrice  it  was  written  "  Tarn  Glen  "  ! 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin^ 
My  droukit^  sark-sleeve,^  as  ye  ken, 

His  likeness  came  up  the  house  staukin. 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tam  Glen ! 

Come,  counsel,  dear  tittie,  don't  tarry ; 

rU  gie  ye  my  bonie  black  hen, 
Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 

The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tam  Glen. 


Carle,  an  the  King  Come.^ 

Chorus, — Carle,**  an  the  King  come, 
Carle,  an  the  King  come. 
Thou  shalt  dance  and  I  will  sing, 
Carle,  an  the  King  come. 

An  somebody  were  come  again, 
Then  somebody  maun  cross  the  main. 
And  every  man  shall  hae  his  ain. 
Carle,  an  the  King  come, 

Carle,  an  the  King  come,  &c. 

I  trow  we  swapped^  for  the  worse. 
We  gae  the  boot'  and  better  horse ; 
And  that  we'll  tell  them  at  the  cross, 
Carle,  an  the  King  come. 

Carle,  an  the  King  come,  &c. 

a  leap.  ^  watching.  ^  soaked. 

^  old  man.  ^  exchanged.  ^  extra  payment. 

1  A  mode  of  divination  referred  to  in  2  ^.n  old  royalist  ditty  modified, 

the  poem  of  Hallo%ce' en. 
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WHISTLE   O'ER   THE   LAVE   O'T 

Coggie,*  an  the  King  come, 
Coggie,  an  the  King  come, 
I'se  be  fou,^  and  thon'se  be  toom° 
Coggie,  an  the  King  come. 
Coggie,  an  the  King  come,  &c. 


The  Laddie's  Dear  Sel.^ 

There's  a  youth  in  this  city,  it  were  a  great  pity 
That  he  from  our  lassies  sliould  wander  awa' ; 

For  he's  bonie  and  braw,  weel-favor'd  witha', 
An'  his  hair  has  a  natural  buckle^  an'  a'. 

His  coat  is  the  hue  o'  his  bonnet  sae  blue, 
His  fecket  ^  is  white  as  the  new-driven  snaw ; 

His  hose  they  are  blae,'  and  his  shoon  like  the  slae,^' 
And  his  clear  siller  buckles,  they  dazzle  us  a'. 

For  beauty  and  fortune  the  laddie's  been  courtin ; 

Weel-featur'd,  weel-tochcr'd,^  weel-mounted  an'  braw ; 
But  chiefly  the  siller  that  gars  him  gang  till  her. 

The  penny's  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a'. 

There's  Meg  wi  the  mailen*  that  fain  wad  a  haen^  him, 
And  Susie,  wha's  daddie  was  laird  o'  the  Ha' ; 

There's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy  maist  fetters  his  fancy. 
But  the  laddie's  dear  sel',  he  Iocs  dearest  of  a'. 


Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't.^ 

First  wheii]Maggie  was  my  care, 
Hcav'n,  1  thought,  was  in  her  air, 
Now  we're  married — H[)eir'*  nac  mair, 
But  whistle  o'er  the  hive'  o't ! 

•  wooden  cMp.  ••  full.  <-  empty.  '  curl. 

•  Te«t.  MjIuo.  KbIoo.  '' woll-ih)woro<l. 
'  fami.                        J  would  hftvo  had.    *  aak.  '  rent 

'Thoir.t    !,      ir.  irilitioniU.  "  Whoop,  do  mo  no  h&rm,  good  Duui  t 

»  Wniirn  t.,    iiM-r.^.  .1,.  .i  Mong  of  ib«      kind. 
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EPIGRAM    ON    FRANCIS    GROSE 

Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Sweet  and  harmless  as  a  child — ^ 
Wiser  men  than  me's  beguil'd ; 
Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't ! 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love,  and  how  we  gree, 
I  care  na  by^  how  few  may  see — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't ! 
Wha  T  wish  were  maggot's  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding-sheet, 
I  could  write — but  Meg  maun  see't — 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't  1 


My  Eppie  Adair.^ 

Chorus. — An'  0  my  Eppie,  my  jewel,  my  Eppie, 
Wha  wad  na  be  happy  wi'  Eppie  Adair  ? 

By  love,  and  by  beauty,  by  law,  and  by  duty, 
I  swear  to  be  true  to  my  Eppie  Adair ! 
By|love,  and  by  beauty,  by  law,  and  by  duty, 
I  swear  to  be  true  to  my  Eppie  Adair ! 
And  0  my  Eppie,  &c. 

A'  pleasure  exile  me,  dishonour  defile  me, 
If  e'er  I  beguile  ye,  my  Eppie  Adair ! 
A'  pleasure  exile  me,  dishonour  defile  me, 
If  e'er  I  beguile  thee,  my  Eppie  Adair ! 
And  0  my  Eppie,  &c. 


Epigram  on  Francis  Grose  the  Antiquary.^ 

The  Devil  got  notice  that  Grose  was  a-dying. 

So  whip  !  at  the  summons,  old  Satan  came  flying  ; 

a  do  not  care. 

1  Var.    "  Bonny  Meg  was   Nature's  ^  Burns  met  this  fat  antiquary  at  Mr 
child."                                                            Eiddell's  house. 

2  Words  for  music. 
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ON    THE    LATE    CAPTAIN    GROSE 

But  when  he  approached  where  poor  Francis  lay  moaninc:, 
And  saw  each  bed-post  with  its  burthen  a-groaning, 
Astonish'd,  confounded,  cries  Satan — "  By  G — , 
I'll  want  him  ere  take  such  a  damnable  load !  " 


On  the  late  Captain  Grose's 

Peregrinations  thro'  Scotland,  collecting  the 
Antiquities  of  that  Kingdom.^ 

Hear,  land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk-  to  Johnie  Groat's^; — 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede*  you  tent^  it : 
A  chield^'s  amang  you  takin  notes. 

And  faith  he'll  prent  it : 


If  in  your  bounds  ye  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  fine,  fat,  fodgeH  wight, 
O'  stature  short,  but  genius  bright. 

That's  he,  mark  wcel ; 
And  wow !  he  has  an  unco  sleight*^ 

O'  cauk  and  keel.' 


By  some  auld,  houlet-haunted  biggin,^"* 

Or  kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin,^^ 

It's  ten  to  ane  yc'U  find  him  snug  in 

Some  eldritch'  part, 
Wi'  deilsy  they  say,  L — d  nave's !  colleaguin 

At  some  black  art 

•  adriae.  *•  look  to.  "  follow.  *  plump. 

*  onoommon  Hkill.      '  whito  and  rod  chalk  (fur  drawing).    >  owl-liuunto<l  building. 

'  roof.  '  uncanny. 

»  Af  '         ' 

expci 


«Fcr  K 


1         •  1 «»-, 

'••'••  iMvriah  in  tn'otlond. 

n.  /;.,  i7ia 

.litioii  of  HootUud. — 
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Ilk  ghaist  that  haunts  auld  ha'  or  chaumer, 

Ye  gipsy-gang  that  deal  in  glamour, 

And  you,  deep-read  in  hell's  black  grammar, 

Warlocks  and  witches, 
Ye'U  quake  at  his  conjuring  hammer. 

Ye  midnight  bitches. 

It's  tauld  he  was  a  sodger  bred. 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa'n*  than  fled ; 
But  now  he's  quat  the  spurtle-blade,^ 

And  dog-skin  wallet, 
And  taen  the — Antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it. 

He  has  a  fouth^  o'  auld  nick-nackets  : 
Rusty  airn^  caps  and  jinglin  jackets,^ 
Wad  haud®  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets,^ 

A  towmont^  gude ; 
And  parritch-pats^  and  auld  saut-backets,' 

Before  the  flood. 

Of  Eve's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder ; 
Auld  Tubalcain's  fire-shool^  and  fender ; 
That  which  distinguished  the  gender 

0'  Balaam's  ass : 
A  broomstick  o'  the  witch  of  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 

Forbye,'^  he'll  shape  you  afi"  fu'  gleg^ 
The  cut  of  Adam's  philibeg"" ; 
The  knife  that  nickit  Abel's  craig" 

He'll  prove  you  fully. 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg,'' 

Or  lang-kail  gullie.P 


«  fallen. 

^  quitted  the  sword. 

c  abundance. 

^  iron. 

»  keep. 

f  shoe-nails. 

8  twelvemonth. 

h  porridge-pots, 

»  salt-boxes. 

J  fire-shovel. 

^  besides. 

1  smartly. 

™  kilt. 

»  cut  Abel's  throat. 

o  clasp-knife. 

P  a  large  knife. 

1  Vide  his  treatise  on  ancient  armour  and  weapons. — R.  B.,  1793. 
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But  wad  ye  see  him  in  his  glee, 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  has  he, 
Then  set  him  do\m,  and  twa  or  three 

Gude  fellows  wi'  him  : 
And  port,  O  port !  shine  thou  a  wee. 

And  THEN  ye'll  see  him  ! 

Now,  by  the  Pow'rs  o'  verse  and  prose ! 
Thou  art  a  dainty  chield,  0  Grose ! — 
Whae'er  o'  thee  shall  ill  suppose, 

They  sair  misca*  thee ; 
I'd  take  the  rascal  by  the  nose. 

Wad  say,  "  Shame  fa' thee." 


The  Kirk  of  Scotland's  Alarm.^ 
A  Ballad. 

Tune — "Come  rouse,  Brother  Sportsman  !" 

Orthodox  !  orthodox,  who  believe  in  John  Knox, 

Ijet  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience : 
A  heretic  blast  ha«  been  blown  in  the  West, 

That  what  is  no  sense  must  be  nonsense, 
Orthodox  1     That  what  is  no  sense  must  be  nonsense. 

Doctor  Mac !  Doctor  Mac,  you  should  streek  on  a  rack, 

To  strike  evil-doers  wi'  terror : 
To  join  Faith  and  Sense,  upon  any  pretence, 

Was  heretic,  damnable  error, 
Doctor  Mac !  ^     'Twiih  heretic,  danmable  error. 

1  Another  oxamnle  in  tho  kind  of  circulated  the  satire  privately,  but  Dr 

which  ho  WM  prolific  in  1785-80.     Dr  MKHIl  had  to  thole  tho  Kirk's  connuro. 

M'GiU'ii  heretical  hvwiy  on  tho  Daith  Tho    piece    wiih    first    printed    by 

of  Our   Lord  wan  publjjihod   in   1786.  Stowart    in    1801,    without   tho    iKwt- 

There  was  a  clamotu-,  and  n  Committoo  Hcriptii.     Tho   MSS.  diflfor  verv  nmcli 

of   the    General   Ajiembly,   including  from  each  othor  in  tho  numfwr  and 

Holy  Willie,  dinouMMd  tho  Inwk  (July  onl                   vorsei,   and    preeent   a 

15,  1789).    It   b,  th*roforo,    obviouii  Inn                   f  minor  variauoM. 

that  Bunui'd  oharn  of  petty  larceny  -  1  .                \vr.     //    n, 
waa  not  aooepted  Xj  the  Kirk.     Bumii 
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Town  of  Ayr !  town  of  Ayr,  it  was  rash,  I  declare, 

To  meddle  wi'  mischief  a-brewing,^ 
Provost  John^  is  still  deaf  to  the  Church's  relief, 

And  Orator  Bob^  is  its  ruin. 
Town  of  Ayr !     Yes,  Orator  Bob  is  its  ruin. 

D'rymple  mild !  D'rymple  mild,  tho'  your  heart's  like  a  child's. 

And  your  life  like  the  new-driven  snaw. 
Yet  that  winna  save  you,  auld  Satan  must  have  you. 

For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa, 
D'rymple  mild  !  *    For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa. 

Calvin's  sons  !  Calvin's  sons,  seize  your  spiritual  guns, 

Ammunition  you  never  can  need  ; 
Your  hearts  are  the  stuff  will  be  powder  enough. 

And  your  skulls  are  a  storehouse  o'  lead, 
Calvin's  sons !     Your  skulls  are  a  storehouse  o'  lead. 

Rumble  John !  rumble  John,  mount  the  steps  with  a  groan. 

Cry,  ^'  the  Book  is  with  heresy  cramm'd ; " 
Then  out  wi'  your  ladle,  deal  brimstone  like  aidle,* 

And  roar  ev'ry  note  of  the  D — 'd. 
Rumble  John !  ^     And  roar  ev'ry  note  of  the  D — 'd. 

Simper  James !  simper  James,  leave  your  fair  Killie  dames. 

There's  a  holier  chase  in  your  view  : 
I'll  lay  on  your  head,  that  the  pack  you'll  soon  lead, 

For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few. 
Simper  James !  ^    For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few. 

Singet^  Sawnie !  singet  Sawnie,  are  ye  huirdin^  the  penny. 

Unconscious  what  danger  awaits  ? 
With  a  jump,  yell,  and  howl,  alarm  ev'ry  soul. 

For  Hannibal's  just  at  your  gates, 
Singet  Sawnie  !  ^     For  Hannibal's  just  at  your  gates. 

*  foul  water.  ^  singed,  shrivelled.  °  hoarding. 

1  See  the  advertisement. — R.  B.  ^  James    Mackinlay,    Kilmarnock. — 

2  John  Ballantine.— iJ.  B.  R.  B. 

3  Kobert  Aiken. — R.  B.  ^  Alexander  Moodie  of  Riccarton.  — 

4  Dr  Dah-ymple,  Ayr.— ft.  B.  R.  B. 

5  John  Russell,  Kilmarnock. — R.  B. 
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Poet  Willie !  poet  Willie,  gie  the  Doctor  a  volley, 

Wi'  your  ^'  Liberty's  Chain  "  and  your  wit ; 
O'er  Pegasus'  side  ye  ne'er  laid  a  stride. 

Ye  but  smelt,  man,  the  place  where  he  sh-t. 
Poet  Willie  I  ^    Ye  but  smelt,  man,  the  place  where  he  sh-t. 

Barr  Steenie  !  Barr  Steenie,  what  mean  ye,  what  mean  ye  ? 

If  ye  meddle  nae  mair  wi'  the  matter. 
Ye  may  hae  some  pretence,  man,  to  havins*  and  sense,  man, 

Wi'  people  that  ken  ye  nae  better, 
Barr  Steenie !  ^    Wi'  people  that  ken  ye  nae  better. 

Jamie  Goose  !  Jamie  Goose,  ye  made  but  toom  roose,^ 

In  hunting  the  wicked  Lieutenant ; 
But  the  Doctor's  your  mark,  for  the  L — d's  holy  ark, 

He  has  cooper'd  an'  ca'd  a  wrang  pin  in't, 
Jamie  Goose  !^  He  has  cooper'd  an'  ca'd  a  wrang  pin  in't. 

Davie  Bluster !  Davie  Bluster,  for  a  saint  if  ye  muster. 

The  core  is  no  nice  o'  recruits ; 
Yet  to  worth  let's  be  just,  royal  blood  ye  might  boast. 

If  the  Ass  were  the  king  o'  the  brutes,* 
Davie  Bluster !  ^  If  the  Ass  were  the  king  o'  the  brutes. 

Cessnock-side  !  Cessnock-side,  wi'  your  turkey-cock  pride, 

Of  manhood  but  sma'  is  your  share  : 
Ye've  the  figure,  'tis  true,  cv'n  your  foes  maun  allow, 

And  your  friends  dare  na  say  ye  hae  mair, 
Cessnock-side  !^  And  your  friends  dare  na  say  ye  hae  mair. 

'  good  mannen.  *>  empty  boast. 


1  WilliaiM   I'..l.lo«,  in  Nawton-ui>on-  *i                !  Moll  MS.  pivos  this  ^ 

Ayr,   ft    I'.' t  I  r.  r,   who,  among  many  qtn                      y: — 

other  Uiui^'rt,  j-uhlinhod  an  odo  on  tbo       "h .  Davio  Ilant,  in  a  face 

Centenary  of  tho  li«volution,  in  which  liko  n  Hntint, 

was  the  lino,  And  a  honrt  tlmt  would  poison  a  hog, 

'And   bound  in   Liberty's  endearing  Raise  an  ini]iii(lont  roar  like  a  breaker 

*    ■    "— /£.  B.  lee-shoro, 


*  Stephen  Young,  of  Barr.—HB.  Or  the  Kirk  will  l)o  tint  in  a  bog." 

*  James  Young,  in  New  Cumnock,  '  Darid  Orant.  Oohiitroo.— /f.  A 
who  had  lately  been  foiled  in  an  *  George  Smith,  Uabiton.— /{./). 
■iwtoiiattiosi    prosecution    against    a 

Mitohel-A.a 
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Muirland  Jock  !  muirland  Jock,  when  the  L — d  makes  a  rock, 

To  crush  common-sense  for  her  sins  ;^ 
If  ill-manners  were  wit,  there's  no  mortal  so  fit 

To  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  ance,^ 
Muirland  Jock  !  ^  To  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  ance. 

Andro  Gowk  !  Andro  Gowk,  ye  may  slander  the  Book, 
An'  the  Book  nought  the  waur,  let  me  tell  ye ; 

Tho'  ye're  rich,  an'  look  big,  yet,  lay  by  hat  an'  wig. 
An'  ye'll  hae  a  calf 's-head  o'  sma'  value, 

Andro  Gowk  !*  Ye'll  hae  a  calf's  head  o'  sma'  value. 

Daddy  Auld  !  daddy  Auld,  there's  a  tod*  in  the  fauld, 

A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  clerk ; 
Tho'  ye  do  little  skaith,^  ye'll  be  in  at  the  death. 

For  gif  ye  canna  bite,  ye  may  bark. 
Daddy  Auld !  ^  Gif  ye  canna  bite,  ye  may  bark. 

Holy  Will !  holy  Will,  there  was  wit  in  your  skull. 

When  ye  pilfer'd  the  alms  o'  the  poor ; 
The  timmer  is  scant  when  ye're  taen  for  a  saunt, 

Wha  should  swing  in  a  rape  for  an  hour, 
Holy  Will !  ^  Ye  should  swing  in  a  rape  for  an  hour. 

Poet  Burns !  poet  Burns,  wi'  your  priest-skelpin  turns, 

Why  desert  ye  your  auld  native  shire  ? 
Your  muse  is  a  gipsy,  yet  were  she  e'en  tipsy. 

She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 
Poet  Burns !  She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 


PRESENTATION  STANZAS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Factor  John !  Factor  John,  whom  the  L — d  made  alone, 
And  ne'er  made  anither,  thy  peer, 

*  fox.  *>  injury. 

1  "  .  .  .  when  the  Lord  gives  a  stock,  ^  ■William  Auld,  Mauchline  ;  for  the 

Wad  set  up  a  tinkler  in  brass. "  clerk,   see    "Holy   Willie's    Prayer. — 

-  "  To  prove  the  poor  Doctor  an  ass."  M.  B. 

3  John  Shepherd,  Muirkirk. — R.  B.  ^  Vide  the  "  Prayer"  of  this  saint. — 

4  Dr  Andrew   Mitchel,   Monkton. —  R.  B. 
R.B. 
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Thy  poor  servant,  the  Bard,  in  respectful  regard, 

He  presents  thee  this  token  sincere, 
Factor  John !     He  presents  thee  this  token  sincere. 

Afton's  Laird !  Afton's  Laird,  when  your  pen  can  be  spared, 

A  copy  of  this  I  bequeath. 
On  the  same  sicker  score  as  I  mention'd  before, 

To  that  trusty  auld  worthy,  Clackleith, 
Afton's  Laird  !    To  that  trusty  auld  worthy,  Clackleith. 

Sonnet  on  receiving  a  favour.^ 

10  Aug.,  1789. 
Addressed  to  Robert  Graham,  Esq.  of  Fintry. 

I  CALL  no  Goddess  to  inspire  my  strains, 
A  fabled  Muse  may  suit  a  bard  that  feigns : 
Friend  of  my  life  !  my  ardent  spirit  burns, 
And  all  the  tribute  of  my  heart  returns. 
For  boons  accorded,  goodness  ever  new, 
The  gifts  still  dearer,  as  the  giver  you. 
Thou  orb  of  day !  thou  other  paler  light ! 
And  all  ye  many  sparkling  stars  of  night ! 
If  aught  that  giver  from  my  mind  efface. 
If  I  that  giver's  bounty  e'er  disgrace. 
Then  roll  to  me  along  your  wand'ring  spheres, 
Only  to  number  out  a  villain's  years ! 
I  lav  my  hand  upon  my  swelling  breast, 
And  grateful  would,  but  cannot  speak  the  rest 

Extemporaneous  Effusion 
On  being  appointed  to  an  Excise  division.^ 

Searching  auld  wives'  barrels, 

Ochon  the  day  ! 
Tliat  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels : 

But — what'll  ye  say  ? 
TlicHo  inovin'  things  ca'd  wives  on'  weans, 
Wiul  move  the  very  hearts  o'  stanes ! 

*Th«  "iionnot "  hoa  fourtoon  linoN,  but  -'  Hiu  uocxuiioii  in  tho  imniu. 

DO  otb«r  inoo  ot  a  toiiMt'i  ctructurc. 
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Song. — Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut. 

0  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 
And  Rob  and  Allan  cam  to  see ; 

Three  blyther  hearts,  that  lee-lang  night. 
Ye  wadna  found  in  Christendie. 


Chorus, — We  are  na  fou,  we're  nae  that  fou, 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  ee  ; 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 


Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we ; 

And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been. 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 
We  are  na  fou,  &c. 


It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn. 
That's  blinkin'  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 

She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame, 
But,  by  my  sooth,  she'll  wait  a  wee ! 
We  are  na  fou,  &c. 


Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa, 
A  cuckold,  coward  loun  is  he ! 

Wha  first  ^  beside  his  chair  shall  fa'. 
He  is  the  King  amang  us  three. 
We  are  na  fou,  &c. 


1  Willie  is  Nicol,  Allan  is  Masterton  does  write  ''last"  (underlined)  when 
the  writing  master.  The  scene  is  quoting  two  verses  in  a  letter  to 
between  Moffat  and  the  head  of  the  Captain  Kiddell  (Oct,  16,  1789),  but 
Loch  of  the  Lowes.  Date  August —  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this, 
September  1789.  and    Johnson's  text  may  be    correct 

2  So  in  Johnson's  copy  ;  altered  to  enough. 
''last"  in  most  editions.      The  poet 
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Ca'  the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes.^ 

Chorus, — Ca'  the  yowes*  to  the  knowes,^ 

Ca'  them  where  the  heather  grows. 
Ca'  them  where  the  bumie  rowes, 
My  bonie  dearie. 

As  I  gaed  down  the  water-side, 
There  I  met  my  shepherd  lad  : 
He  row'd  me  sweetly  in  his  plaid, 
And  he  ca'd  me  his  dearie. 
Ca'  the  yowes,  &c. 

Will  ye  gang  down  the  water-side, 
And  see  the  waves  sae  sweetly  glide 
Beneath  the  hazels  spreading  wide. 
The  moon  it  shines  fu'  clearly. 
Ca'  the  yowes,  &c. 

Ye  sail  get  gowns  and  ribbons  meet, 
Cauf-leather  shoon  upon  your  feet. 
And  in  my  arms  ye'se  lie  and  sleep. 
An*  ye  sail  be  my  dearie. 
Ca*  the  yowes,  &c. 

If  ye*ll  but  stand  to  what  ye*ve  said, 
I'se  gang  wi'  thee,  my  shepherd  lad, 
And  ye  may  row  me  in  your  plaid. 
And  I  sail  be  your  dearie. 
Ca*  the  yowes,  &c. 

While  waters  wimple  to  tlic  sea. 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  Kae  hie. 
Till  clay-cauld  death  sail  blin'  my  e'e, 
Ye  will  be  my  (Icarii*. 
Ca'  the  yowes,  «.\:c. 

■  driTo  the  ewe*.  *>  knolla. 

1  It  la  easy  enough  to  detect  Bumx'H  ntonaui  in  thU  paMicKe, 
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I  Gaed  a  Waefu'  Gate  Yestreen.^ 

I  GAED  a  waefu'  gate*  yestreen, 

A  gate  I  fear  I'll  dearly  rue  ; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonie  blue. 
'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright, 

Her  lips,  like  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
Her  heaving  bosom,  lily-white — 

It  was  her  een  sae  bonie  blue. 

She  talk'd,  she  smil'd,  my  heart  she  wyl'd ; 

She  charm'd  my  soul  I  wist  na  how ; 
And  aye  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 

Cam  frae  her  een  sae  bonie  blue. 
But  "spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed  ; " 

She'll  aiblins^  listen  to  my  vow  : 
Should  she  refuse,  I'll  lay  my  dead^ 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonie  blue. 


Highland  Harry  back  again.^ 

My  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay, 
Fu'  stately  strade^  he  on  the  plain ; 

But  now  he's  banish'd  far  away, 
I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 

Chorus, — 0  for  him  back  again ! 

0  for  him  back  again ! 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 
For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

*  road.  b  perhaps.  ^  death.  '•  strode. 

1  The  lady  is  a  Miss  Jeanie  Jaffray,  Farewell  to  Ireland. "  The  chorus  I 
daughter  of  the  Minister  of  Loch-  picked  up  from  an  old  woman  in  Dun- 
maben.  blane  ;  the  rest  of  the  song  is  mine. — 

2  The  oldest  title  I  ever  heard  to  R.  B.,  Glenriddell  notes. 
this  air  was,  "The  Highland  Watch's 
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When  a'  the  lave*  gae  to  their  bed, 

I  wander  dowie*'  up  the  glen ; 
I  set  me  down  and  greet  my  fill, 

And  aye  I  wish  him  back  again. 
O  for  him,  &c. 

0  were  some  villains  hangit  high, 

And  ilka  body  had  their  ain ! 
Then  I  might  see  the  joyfu'  sight, 

My  Highland  Harry  back  again. 
0  for  him,  &c. 


The  Battle  of  Sherramuir.^ 

Tune — **The  Cameronian  Rant." 

"  0  CAM  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun. 

Or  herd  the  sheep  wi*  me,  man  ? 
Or  were  ye  at  the  Sherra-moor, 

Or  did  the  battle  see,  man  ?  " 
I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  teugh. 
And  reekin-red  ran  mony  a  sheugh*^ ; 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gaed  sough  for  sough, ^ 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds 
0*  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 

Wha  glaum'd'^  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 
La,  la,  la,  la,  ^c. 

Tlic  red-coat  lads,  wi'  black  cockauds, 

To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man  ; 
They  rush'd  and  push'd,  and  blude  outgush'd 

And  mony  a  bouk'  <lid  fa',  man  : 
Tlie  great  Argyle  led  on  his  tiles, 
I  wat  tlicy  glanc'd  for  twenty  miles ; 
They  hough'd'^  the  clans  like  nine-piu  kyles, 

•rwt  » doleful.  troDcii.  ditch.  *>  throb, 

•granpod.  '  i~,4^.  » ham-Btrung. 

»  Thli  drawn  battle  wa«  fought  on       oontomporary  ditty. 
Not.  13,  1715.    The  piece  folTowe  » 
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They  hack'd  and  hash'd,  while  braid-swords  clash'd, 
And  thro'  they  dash'd,  and  hew'd  and  smash'd, 
Till  fey*  men  died  awa,  man. 
La,  la,  la,  la,  &e. 

But  had  ye  seen  the  philibegs,^ 

And  skyrin°  tartan  trews,  man ; 
When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  Whigs, 

And  covenant  True-blues,  man  : 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large^ 
When  baiginets^  o'erpower'd  the  targe. 
And  thousands  hasten'd  to  the  charge  ; 
Wi'  Highland  wrath  they  frae  the  sheath 
Drew  blades  o'  death,  till,  out  o'  breath, 

They  fled  like  frighted  dows,^  man ! 
La,  la,  la,  la,  &c. 


"  0  how  deil.  Tarn,  can  that  be  true  ? 

The  chase  gaed  frae  the  north,  man  ; 
I  saw  mysel,  they  did  pursue. 

The  horsemen  back  to  Forth,  man ; 
And  at  Dunblane,  in  my  ain  sight. 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a'  their  might. 
And  straught  to  Stirling  wing'd  their  flight ; 
But,  cursed  lot !  the  gates  were  shut ; 
And  mony  a  huntit  poor  red-coat. 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,*  man  !  " 
La,  la,  la,  la,  &c. 

My  sister  Kate  cam  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie^  unto  me,  man ; 
She  swoor  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

To  Perth  and  to  Dundee,  man ; 
Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill ; 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  gude  will 
That  day  their  neibors'  blude  to  spill ; 

*  death'doomed.        ^  kilts.  °  bright-coloured.  ^  bayonets. 

«  doves.  '"  swoon.  ^  meal  and  milk  mixed. 
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For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o'  brose*  ;  they  scar'd  at  blows, 
And  hameward  fast  did  flee,  man. 
La,  la,  la,  la,  &c. 

They've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen, 

Amang  the  Highland  elans,  man  ! 
I  fear  my  Lord  Panmure  is  slain. 

Or  in  his  en'mies'  hands,  man. 
Now  wad  ye  sing  this  double  flight. 
Some  fell  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right ; 
But  mony  bade  the  world  gude-night ; 
Say,  pell  and  mell,  wi'  muskets'  knell 
How  Tories  fell,  and  Whigs  to  hell 

Flew  off"  in  frighted  bands,  man  ! 
La,  la,  la,  la,  &c. 


The  Braes  o'  Killiecrankie.^ 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  brankie,*^  O  ? 
Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Cam  ye  by  Killiecrankie,  O  ? 

Chorus. — An  ye  had  been  whare  I  hae  been. 
Ye  wad  na  been  sae  cantie,*^  O ; 
An  ye  had  seen  what  I  hae  seen, 
r  the  Braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  (3. 

I  faught  at  hind,  I  faught  at  i>ca. 
At  hame  I  faught  my  Auntie,  0 ; 

But  I  met  the  devil  an'  Dundee, 
Oil  the  Braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  (). 
An  ye  had  been,  &c. 

*  meal  mixed  with  not  wator.  *>  tinu.  <*  tnorry. 

t  Tb«  famotui  final  rictorv  of  Dundee  probably  eroct«d,  in  fact,  "  for  IwittlcM 

was  fought  on  July  17,  1689.     There  ix  long  ago."    Dundoo  wax  mIioI  in  the 

a  spirited  cont^mfwrary  piece  on  tho  ^s^oundu    of    Urranl    Houso,    rnidway 

battle.     Tho  tiill  ntono  on  tho  hatigh,  Iwtwoon   tho    moilorn    nxid    and    the 

near  the  ron/1,  in  luiid  to  mark  tho  »«iM»t  nholtor  tronchoN  of  bin  Highlander*. 
where  General  Haliburton  fell.     It  wiut 
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The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr,^ 

An'  Clavers  gat  a  clankie,^  0 ; 
Or  I  had  fed  an  Athole  gled,^ 

On  the  Braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  0. 
An  ye  had  been,  &c. 

Awa'  Whigs,  awa'.^ 

Chorus. — Awa'  Whigs,  awa' ! 
Awa'  Whigs,  awa' ! 
Ye're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 
Ye'U  do  nae  gude  at  a'. 

Our  thrissles  flourish'd  fresh  and  fair. 

And  bonie  bloom'd  our  roses  ; 
But  Whigs  cam'  like  a  frost  in  June, 

An'  wither'd  a'  our  posies. 
Awa'  Whigs,  &c. 

Our  ancient  crown's  fa'en  in  the  dust — 
Deil  blin'  them  wi'  the  stour^  o't ! 

An'  write  their  names  in  his  black  beuk, 
Wha  gae  the  Whigs  the  power  o't. 
Awa'  Whigs,  &c. 

Our  sad  decay  in  church  and  state 

Surpasses  my  descriving : 
The  Whigs  cam'  o'er  us  for  a  curse, 

An'  we  hae  done  wi'  thriving. 
Awa'  Whigs,  &c. 

Grim  vengeance  lang  has  taen  a  nap. 

But  we  may  see  him  wauken  : 
Gude  help  the  day  when  Royal  heads 

Are  hunted  like  a  maukin^ ! 
Awa'  Whigs,  &c. 

^  furrow.  ^  knock.  «  kite.  ^  dust.  ^  hare. 

1  The  last  prophetic  verse  (1789)  is       cannot  recall  any  earlier  example  of 
manifestly  Burns  s  own,  and  the  Editor       the  whole  song. 
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A  Waukrife  Minnie.^ 

Whare  are  you  gaun,  my  bonie  lass, 
Whare  are  you  gaun,  my  hiimie  ? 

She  answered  me  right  saucilie, 
"  An  errand  for  my  minnie." 

0  whare  live  ye,  my  bonie  lass, 
0  whare  live  ye,  my  hinnie  ? 

"  By  yon  burnside,  gin  ye  maun  ken. 
In  a  wee  house  wi*  my  minnie." 


But  I  foor'^  up  the  glen  at  e'en. 

To  see  my  bonie  lassie ; 
And  lang  before  the  grey  morn  cam, 

She  was  na  hauf  sae  saucie. 


0  weary  fa'  the  waukrife^  cock, 
And  the  foumart  lay  his  crawin  !° 

He  wauken'd  the  auld  wife  frae  her  sleep, 
A  wee  blink  or*^  the  da  win. 


An  angry  wife  I  wat  she  raise, 

And  o'er  the  bed  she  brocht  her ; 
And  wi'  a  meikle  luuel  nmg® 

She  made  her  a  wecl-pay'd  dochter. 

O  fare  thee  wccl,  my  bonie  la.sK, 

0  fare  thee  well,  my  hinnie ! 
Thou  art  a  gay  an*  a  boiniic  lass, 

But  thou  luw  a  waukrife  minnie. 

'  wi'iit.  »»  wakeful.  "  polo-cat  dtop  his  crowing. 

''  short  time  boforo.  •  cudifoL 

'  I  pi  M  1  novor  mot  with  it  olnowhero  in  Scot- 

from  a  Imul.— A.  //.,  UUnriddtU  yottt. 
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The  Captive  Ribband.^ 

Tune — "  Robaidh  dona  gorach." 

Dear  Myra,  the  captive  ribband's  mine, 
'Twas  all  my  faithful  love  could  gain ; 

And  would  you  ask  me  to  resign 

The  sole  reward  that  crowns  my  pain  ? 

Go,  bid  the  hero  who  has  run 

Thro'  fields  of  death  to  gather  fame, 

Go,  bid  him  lay  his  laurels  down, 
And  all  his  well-earn'd  praise  disclaim. 

The  ribband  shall  its  freedom  lose — 
Lose  all  the  bliss  it  had  with  you. 

And  share  the  fate  I  would  impose 
On  thee,  wert  thou  my  captive  too. 

It  shall  upon  my  bosom  live. 
Or  clasp  me  in  a  close  embrace ; 

And  at  its  fortune  if  you  grieve. 
Retrieve  its  doom,  and  take  its  place. 


My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands.^ 

Tune — "  Failte  na  Miosg." 

Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  north. 
The  birth-place  of  Valour,  the  country  of  Worth ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

1  Given  by  Mr  Scott  Douglas  on  the  inspire   the    Ode    on    the  dead    Mrs 

sole  authority  of  Mr  Stenhouse.     Mr  Oswald.      The    source    of    Mr    Sten- 

Scott  Douglas  quotes  the  remark  of  house's  attribution  is  unknown. 

Scott  that  Burns  was  "devoid  of  the  2  The  chorus  is  traditional.     Scott  is 

spirit    of    chivalry ; "    a  saying    than  said  to  have  been  wont  to  sing  some 

which  none  "gave  greater  and  wider  allied  lines.    It  is  generally  understood 

offence."    Chivalry  certainly  did  not  that  he  could  not  sing  a  note. 
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Ch(yrus, — My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
A-chasing  the  wild-deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 


Farewell  to  the  mountains,  high-cover'd  with  snow. 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  vallies  below ; 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods. 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud  pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  &c. 


The  Whistle— A  Ballad.^ 

I  SING  of  a  Whistle,  a  Whistle  of  worth, 

I  sing  of  a  Whistle,  the  pride  of  the  North, 

Was  brought  to  the  court  of  our  good  Scottish  King, 

And  long  with  this  Whistle  all  Scotland  shall  ring. 


*  Aa  the  authentic  p)ose  hLstorv  of 
the  Whistle  is  curiouii,  I  ahall  hero 
give  it. — In  the  train  of  Anno  of  Den- 
mark, when  sho  camo  to  Scotland  with 
our  James  the  Sixth,  there  came  over 
also  a  Danish  gentleman  of  gigantic 
staturo  and  qreat  prowess,  and  a 
matchless  of   Bacchus.     Ho 

had   a  cu;  y  ca'  or  Whistle, 

which,  at    -.-    -  .---::cncemont   of  tho 
orgies,  he  laid  on  the  table  ;  and  who- 
ever was  last  able  to   blow  it,  every 
body  else  being  disabled  by  tho  potency 
of    the   bottle,    was   to  carry   off    the 
WhiKtle  as  a  trophy  of  victor}'.     Tho 
Dane     produced    cre<lontials     of     his 
victories,  without  a  single   defeat,   nt 
the  oouits  of  Copenhagen,  ! 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  sov 
petty  court*  in   Germany  ; 
fongo<l  tho  Scots  Ikicchanaliuns  U^  liiu 
alternative  of   trying  his  f»r«»wnHM,  or 
else  acknowledging  their  inf 
Aft«r  many  ovorthrows  on  °  i 

the  Scots,  tho  Dane  was  • 
by  Sir  lUibort  liaurio  of  ' 
ancestor  of  the  present  wort 
of  that  namo  :  who   after  tun  o  uny^ 


and  nights'  hard  contest,  left  tlie 
Scandinavian  under  the  table, 
And  blew  on  the  Whistle  his  Requiem 
shrill. 
Sir  Walter,  son  to  Sir  Robert  before- 
mentioned,  afterwards  lost  the  Whistle 
to  Walter  Riddel  of  Glenriddcl,  who 
had  married  u  sister  of  Sir  Walter's. — 
On  Friday,  tho  16th  of  October,  1790, 
at  Friars-carsc,  tho  Whistle  was  onco 
more  contended  for,  as  related  in  tho 
balhul,  by  the  present  Sir  Robert 
liAiirio  ;  liobort  Riddol,  Esq.,  of  Glen- 
riddcl, lineal  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  Walter  Riddol,  who  won 
tho  Whistle,  and  in  whoso  family  it 
had  continued;  and  Aloxnnder  For- 
,   I'^q.,  of  Cva'    '  'i,  likewise 

1-d   of    th.  Robert; 

list  gontlcii  l  off  tho 

hanl-wun  honours  of  tiio  liold. — /f.  B. 

Tho  roal  umpiro  was  a  Mr 
.M'.Murdo,  as  documentary  evidence 
shows.  Humsians  dispute  us  to  whether 
P.iirnM  w^as  actually  prosont  <»r  n«»tj  it 

certain  that   ho  did  not  mmd 

nittf^    his    prosc-noo.    ami    pub- 
II  '      .itioiu 
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Old  Loda,^  still  rueing  the  arm  of  Fingal, 
The  god  of  the  bottle  sends  down  from  his  hall — 
"This  Whistle's  your  challenge,  to  Scotland  get  o'er, 
And  drink  them  to  hell.  Sir !  or  ne'er  see  me  more ! " 

Old  poets  have  sung,  and  old  chronicles  tell. 
What  champions  ventur'd,  what  champions  fell : 
The  son  of  great  Loda  was  conqueror  still. 
And  blew  on  the  Whistle  their  requiem  shrill. 

Till  Robert,  the  lord  of  the  Cairn  and  the  Scaur, 
Unmatch'd  at  the  bottle,  unconquer'd  in  war. 
He  drank  his  poor  god-ship  as  deep  as  the  sea  ; 
No  tide  of  the  Baltic  e'er  drunker  than  he. 

Thus  Robert,  victorious,  the  trophy  has  gain'd  ; 
Which  now  in  his  house  has  for  ages  remain'd ; 
Till  three  noble  chieftains,  and  all  of  his  blood. 
The  jovial  contest  again  have  renew'd. 

Three  joyous  good  fellows,  with  hearts  clear  of  flaw 
Craigdarroch,  so  famous  for  wit,  worth,  and  law  ; 
And  trusty  Glenriddel,  so  skill'd  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read  in  old  wines. 

Craigdarroch  began,  with  a  tongue  smooth  as  oil. 
Desiring  Glenriddel  to  yield  up  the  spoil ; 
Or  else  he  would  muster  the  heads  of  the  clan. 
And  once  more,  in  claret,  try  which  was  the  man. 

"  By  the  gods  of  the  ancients  !  "  Glenriddel  replies, 
"  Before  I  surrender  so  glorious  a  prize, 
I'll  conjure  the  ghost  of  the  great  Rorie  More,^ 
And  bumper  his  horn  with  him  twenty  times  o'er." 


Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  would  pretend. 
But  he  ne'er  turn'd  his  back  on  his  foe,  or  his  friend ; 
Said,  "  Toss  down  the  Wliistle,  the  prize  of  the  field," 
And  knee-deep  in  claret,  he'd  die  ere  he'd  yield. 

1  See  Ossian's  "Caric-thura  " — M.  B.  2  gee  Johnson's  'Tour  in  the  Hebrides, 

—R.  B. 
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To  the  board  of  Glenriddel  our  heroes  repair, 

So  noted  for  drowning  of  sorrow  and  care  ; 

But,  for  wine  and  for  welcome,  not  more  known  to  fame, 

Than  the  sense,  wit,  and  taste,  of  a  sweet  lovely  dame. 

A  bard  was  selected  to  witness  the  fray, 
And  tell  future  ages  the  feats  of  the  day  ; 
A  Bard  who  detested  all  sadness  and  spleen. 
And  wish'd  that  Parnassus  a  vineyard  had  been. 

The  dinner  being  over,  the  claret  they  ply. 

And  ev'ry  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy ; 

In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and  kindred  so  set. 

And  the  bands  grew  the  tighter  the  more  they  were  wet. 

Gay  Pleasures  ran  riot  as  bumpers  ran  o'er : 
Bright  Phoebus  ne'er  witness'd  so  joyous  a  core, 
And  vow'd  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite  forlorn, 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  he'd  see  them  next  morn. 

Six  bottles  a-piece  had  well  wore  out  the  night. 
When  gallant  Sir  Robert,  to  finish  the  fight, 
Tum'd  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red. 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestor  did. 

Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage. 
No  longer  the  warfare  ungodly  would  wage ; 
A  high  Ruling  Elder  to  wallow  in  wine ; 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 

The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to  the  end  ; 
But  who  can  with  Fate  and  (|uart  bumpers  contend  ! 
Though  Fate  wiid,  a  hero  sliouhl  perish  in  light ; 
So  uprose  bright  Pha'bus — and  down  fell  the  knight. 

Next  uprose  our  Bard,  like  a  prophet  in  drink  : — 
"  Cniigdarroch,  thou'lt  soar  wlicn  creation  shall  sink  ! 
But  if  thou  would  fiourisli  immortal  in  riiyme, 
Come — one  bottle  more — and  liave  at  the  Hublime ! 
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"  Thy  line,  that  have  struggled  for  freedom  with  Bruce, 

Shall  heroes  and  patriots  ever  produce : 

So  thine  be  the  laurel,  and  mine  be  the  bay ; 

The  field  thou  hast  won,  by  yon  bright  god  of  day !  " 


To   Mary   in    Heaven.^ 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn. 
Again  thou  usher  st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget. 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where,  by  the  winding  Ayr,  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love ! 
Eternity  can  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past. 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace. 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild-woods,  thickening  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

'Twin'd  amorous  round  the  raptur'd  scene : 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray ; 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west, 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

1  Lockhart's  anecdote  about  Burns's  infers  that  October,  not  September  (as 

nocturnal  wanderings  while  he   com-  Mrs  Burns  is  reported  to  have  said), 

posed    this    celebrated    poem    is    too  was    the  month  in  which  the  verses 

familiar  for  citation.     Chambers  puts  were  written.     This  helps  his  chron- 

it  to  the  test  of  the  Almanack,  and  ology  as  to  the  date  of  Mary's  death. 
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Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  meni'ry  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser-care  ; 
Time  but  th'  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear, 
My  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 


Epistle  to  Dr  Blacklock.^ 

Ellisland,  2\st  Oct.,  1789. 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntie !  * 
And  are  ye  hale,  and  wecl  and  cantie  ?  ^ 
I  ken'd  it  still,  your  wee  bit  j auntie 

Wad  bring  ye  to  : 
Lord  send  you  aye  as  weel's  I  want  ye ! 

And  then  ye'U  do. 

The  ill-thief^  blaw  the  Heron  2  south ! 
And  never  drink  be  near  his  drouth'^ ! 
He  tauld  myself  by  word  o'  mouth, 

He'd  tak  my  letter ; 
I  lippen'd  ®  to  the  chiel  in  trouth, 

And  bade '  nac  better. 

But  aiblins,^  honest  Master  Heron 
Had,  at  the  time,  some  dainty  fair  one 
To  ware**  his  theologic  care  on, 

And  holy  study ; 
And  tired  o'  sauls  to  waste  his  lear  on, 

F/(Mi  frird  (lie  l)()dy. 

Butwhiitujri     liiiilk,    iiij»    i  t  i4.-il>    tcrC,* 

I'm  tuni'd  a  ganger — Peace  ho  liero ! 

*  prood.  ^  chMiful.  •-  tlio  dovil.  ■*  Uuntt.  « trustod. 

'  asked.  <  poHui|iM.  '■  ii]>onii.  >  comrade. 

>  "Tbo    guUl    auld    oookio"    luut  '  Il4>l>ori     Iloron,     wliu    aftorwaixU 

Alrtftdy  (1773)  boon  looked  on  "with       wruto  u  inomoir  of  BuniH. 
roTMrenoo"  by  Dr  Johnsoo. 
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EPISTLE   TO    DR    BLACKLOCK 

Parnassian  queans,  I  fear,  I  fear, 

Ye'll  now  disdain  me ! 

And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a  year 

Will  little  gain  me. 

Ye  glaikit,*  gleesome,  dainty  damies, 
Wha,  by  Castalia's  wimplin  streamies, 
Lowp,^  sing,  and  lave  your  pretty  limbies, 

Ye  ken,  ye  ken. 
That  Strang  necessity  supreme  is 

'Mang  sons  o'  men. 

I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies  ; 

They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  duddies  ;^ 

Ye  ken  yoursels  my  heart  right  proud  is — 

I  need  na  vaunt — 
But  I'll  sned^  besoms,  thraw  saugh  woodies,^ 

Before  they  want. 

Lord  help  me  thro'  this  warld  o'  care ! 
I'm  weary  sick  o't  late  and  air ! 
Not  but  I  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  mony  ithers ; 
But  why  should  ae  man  better  fare. 

And  a'  men  brithers  ? 

Come,  Firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van. 
Thou  stalk  o'  carl-hemp  *  in  man ! 
And  let  us  mind,  faint  heart  ne'er  wan 

A  lady  fair : 
Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can. 

Will  whiles  do  mair. 

But  to  conclude  my  silly  rhyme 
(I'm  scant  o'  verse  and  scant  o'  time). 
To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life. 

» giddy.  ^  leap.  <»  bits  of  clothes. 

^  cut.  ®  twist  willow  withes.  ^  male  hemp. 
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My  compliments  to  sister  Beckie, 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Lucky ; 
I  wat  she  is  a  daintie  chuckie,* 

As  e'er  tread  clay ; 
And  gratefully,  my  gude  auld  cockie, 

I'm  yoiu's  for  aye. 

Robert  Burns. 


The  Five   Carlins, 

An  Election  Ballad.^ 
Tune— "Chevy  Chase." 

There  was  five  Carlins^  in  the  South, 

They  fell  upon  a  scheme, 
To  send  a  lad  to  London  town. 

To  bring  them  tidings  hame. 

Nor  only  bring  them  tidings  hame. 

But  do  their  errands  there. 
And  aiblins*'  gowd  and  honor  baith 

Might  be  that  laddie's  share. 

There  was  Maggy  by  the  banks  o'  Nith,^ 

A  dame  wi'  pride  eneugh  ; 
And  Marjory  o'  the  mony  Lochs,* 

A  CaHiu  auld  aixl  t^Mii^]). 

And  blinkin  Bess  of  Annandalc,* 

That  dwelt  near  Solway-side  ; 
And  whisky  Jean,  that  took  her  gill, 

In  Galloway  sae  wide.* 

*  mother-bon.  *>  old  wives  (Tho  Five  Dumfrion  Borougha).  ""  perhapa. 

>  WeNierha  reproaonU  the  line  of  a  '  Dumfriec 

vi^y  active  [^^rsorutor,  iindor  Charles  '  liochmabea 

n.   and    .lamiiM    II.      HuniN,    on    ihia  *  Annan, 

occaiiion,  wm  cuntioTin  in  bin  politic*.  »  Kirkcudbright 
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THE   FIVE   CARLINS 

And  black  Joan,  frae  Crichton  Peel/ 

0'  gipsy  kith  an'  kin  ; 
Five  wighter*  Carlins  were  na  found 

The  South  countrie  within. 


To  send  a  lad  to  London  town, 

They  met  upon  a  day  ; 
And  mony  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird, 

This  errand  fain  wad  gae. 

0  mony  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird. 

This  errand  fain  wad  gae ; 
But  nae  ane  could  their  fancy  please, 

0  ne'er  a  ane  but  twae. 

The  first  ane  was  a  belted  Knight, 

Bred  of  a  Border  band ;  ^ 
And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town. 

Might  nae  man  him  withstand. 

And  he  wad  do  their  errands  weel. 

And  meikle  he  wad  say  ; 
And  ilka  ane  about  the  court 

Wad  bid  to  him  gude-day. 

The  neist  cam  in  a  Soger  youth,^ 
Who  spak  wi'  modest  grace. 

And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town, 
If  sae  their  pleasure  was. 

He  wad  na  hecht^  them  courtly  gifts. 
Nor  meikle  speech  pretend ; 

But  he  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart. 
Wad  ne'er  desert  his  friend. 


*  stouter.  ^  promise. 

S' 
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1  Sanquhar.  s  Captain    Patrick    Millar    of    Dal- 

2  Sir  James  Johnston  of  Westerhall.         swinton. 


THE    FIVE    CARLINS 

Then,  wham  to  chuse,  and  wham  refuse, 

At  strife  thir  Carlins  fell ; 
For  some  had  Gentlefolks  to  please, 

And  some  wad  please  themsel'. 

Then  out  spak  mim-mou'd*  Meg  o'  Nith, 

And  she  spak  up  wi'  pride, 
And  she  wad  send  the  Soger  youth. 

Whatever  might  betide. 

For  the  auld  Gudeman  o'  London  court  ^ 

She  didna  care  a  pin  ; 
But  she  wad  send  the  Soger  youth, 

To  greet  his  eldest  son.^ 

Then  up  sprang  Bess  o'  Annandale, 

And  a  deadly  aith  she's  ta  en, 
That  she  wad  vote  the  Border  Knight, 

Though  she  should  vote  her  lane.^ 

"  For  far-off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair,* 

And  fools  o'  change  are  fain  ; 
But  I  hae  tried  the  Border  Knight, 

And  I'll  try  him  yet  again." 

Says  black  Joan  frae  Crichton  Peel, 

A  Carlin  stoor''  and  grim, 
"  The  auld  Gudeman,  and  the  young  Gudeman, 

For  me  may  sink  or  swim ; 

For  fools  will  prate  o'  right  or  wrang, 
While  knaves  laugh  them  to  scorn  ; 

But  the  Soger's  friends  hae  blawn  the  best, 
So  he  shall  bear  the  horn." 

•  primoinouthod.  '•  Mtom. 

1  The  K\nu.  SayH  '  I  will  Hond  tho  Horrlor  RniKht, 

•  T      '  f  WaloM.  SpiUj  o'  you  Carlinii  baith.'" 

•  A  it  ToriAiion  w  :—  *  Tho  wimo  proverb  occunt  on  p.  12. 
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Then  whisky  Jean  spak  owre  her  drink, 

"  Ye  weel  ken,  kimmers  a', 
The  auld  gudeman  o'  London  court, 

His  back's  been  at  the  wa' ; 

"  And  mony  a  friend  that  kiss'd  his  caup* 

Is  now  a  f remit  ^  wight ; 
But  it's  ne'er  be  said  o'  whisky  Jean — 

We'll  send  the  Border  Knight." 

Then  slow  raise  Marjory  o'  the  Lochs, 

And  wrinkled  was  her  brow. 
Her  ancient  weed  was  russet  gray. 

Her  auld  Scots  bluid  was  true ; 

"  There's  some  great  folk  set  light  by  me, 

I  set  as  light  by  them ; 
But  I  will  send  to  London  town 

Wham  I  like  best  at  hame."  ^ 

Sae  how  this  mighty  plea  may  end, 

Nae  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 
God  grant  the  King  and  ilka  man 

May  look  weel  to  himsel. 


Election  ballad  for  Westerha'.^ 

Tune — "  Up  and  waur  them  a',  Willie." 

The  Laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith 

Wad  trust  his  grace  wi  a',  Jamie  ; 
But  he'll  sair^  them,  as  he  sair'd  the  King — 

Turn  tail  and  rin  awa',  Jamie. 

*  drinking-bowl.  ^  stranger.  *=  serve. 

The  London  court  set  light  by  me,  2  Few  Dukes  have  been  banned,  and 

I  set  as  light  by  them  ;  deservedly  banned,  by  two  such  poets 

And  I  will  send  the  Soger  lad,  as  Burns  and  Wordsworth.    Bums  now 

To  show  that  court  the  same."  sides    with    the    descendant    of    the 

persecutor,  though  a  Tory. 
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Chorus, — Up  and  waur^  them  a',  Jamie, 
Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
The  Johnstones  hae  the  gnidin  o't, 
Ye  turncoat  Whigs  awa' ! 

The  day  he  stude  his  country's  friend, 
Or  gied  her  faes*'  a  claw,*"  Jamie, 

Or  frae  puir  man  a  hlessin  wan, 
That  day  the  Duke  ne'er  saw,  Jamie. 
Up  and  waur  them,  &c. 

But  wha  is  he,  his  country's  boast? 

Like  him  there  is  na  twa,  Jamie ; 
There's  no  a  callant  tents  the  kye,'' 

But  kens  o'  Westerha',  Jamie. 
Up  and  waur  them,  &c. 

To  end  the  wark,  here's  Whistlebirk, 
Lang  may  his  whistle  blaw,  Jamie  ; 

And  Maxwell  true,  o'  sterling  blue : 
And  we'll  be  Johnstones  a',  Jamie. 
Up  and  waur  them,  &c. 


Prologue  Spoken  at  the  Theatre  of 
Dumfries, 

On  New  Year's  Day  Evening,  1790.^ 

No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city, 
Tlint  (|ucciis  it  o'er  our  taste — the  more's  the  pity : 
Tho'  by  the  l)yc,  abroad  why  will  you  roam  ? 
(jood  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home: 

*  d«feat.  foM.  "  bloK  >  boy  wbo  iniiKln  the  oowa. 

Sir.  in.-  .                                               irney 

oct'.  ^  rnriM 

{ji  t!                      ill  uf    Uio  Now    I  ,<i  uixl    iiiM    triuiwlit,   I 

few                   ivoio  the  aeoMm,  .<U  to  inv  buly  Mum, 

of   i'miogiio,   Intarlude,  or  wimi    \  much   hor  debtor  — 

pIcMt,  migni  take  pretW  well.    Ti  Hohkut  Hiunk." 

•Qolottd  Tcraee  «re  rerylnoorrect,  )>•  >/■     ()>■,„„<    s>,ffirrlii,>^, 

oauM  they  are  AtmaetUieflmtonidemiK-  i'inytr,  U»m/nr<.) 
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But  not  for  panegyric  I  appear, 

I  come  to  wish  you  all  a  good  New  Year ! 

Old  Father  Time  deputes  me  here  before  ye, 

Not  for  to  preach,  but  tell  his  simple  story : 

The  sage,  grave  Ancient  cough'd,  and  bade  me  say, 

"  You're  one  year  older  this  important  day," 

If  wiser  too — he  hinted  some  suggestion. 

But  'twould  be  rude,  you  know,  to  ask  the  question 

And  with  a  would-be-roguish  leer  and  wink, 

Said — ^^  Sutherland,  in  one  word,  bid  them  think  ! ' 


Ye  sprightly  youths,  quite  flush  with  hope  and  spirit. 
Who  think  to  storm  the  world  by  dint  of  merit. 
To  you  the  dotard  has  a  deal  to  say. 
In  his  sly,  dry,  sententious  proverb  way ! 
He  bids  you  mind,  amid  your  thoughtless  rattle. 
That  the  first  blow  is  ever  half  the  battle ; 
That  tho'  some  by  the  skirt  may  try  to  snatch  him. 
Yet  by  the  forelock  is  the  hold  to  catch  him ; 
That  whether  doing,  suffering,  or  forbearing. 
You  may  do  miracles  by  persevering. 


Last,  tho'  not  least  in  love,  ye  youthful  fair, 
Angelic  forms,  high  Heaven's  peculiar  care ! 
To  you  old  Bald-pate  smoothes  his  wrinkled  brow. 
And  humbly  begs  you'll  mind  the  important — now  ! 
To  crown  your  happiness  he  asks  your  leave. 
And  offers,  bliss  to  give  and  to  receive. 


For  our  sincere,  tho'  haply  weak  endeavours, 
With  grateful  pride  we  own  your  many  favours ; 
And  howsoe'er  our  tongues  may  ill  reveal  it, 
Believe  our  glowing  bosoms  truly  feel  it. 
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Sketch — New  Year's  Day  [1790].^ 

To  Mrs  Dunlop. 

This  day,  Time  winds  tli'  exhausted  chain ; 
To  nm  the  twelvemonth's  length  again : 
I  see,  the  old  bald-pated  fellow, 
With  ardent  eyes,  complexion  sallow, 
Adjust  the  unimpair'd  machine, 
To  wheel  the  equal,  dull  routine. 

The  absent  lover,  minor  heir, 
In  vain  assail  him  with  their  prayer ; 
Deaf  as  my  friend,  he  sees  them  press. 
Nor  makes  the  hour  one  moment  less. 
Will  you  (the  Major 's  with  the  hounds, 
The  happy  tenants  share  his  rounds  ; 
Coila's  fair  Rachel's  care  to-day. 
And  blooming  Keith's  engaged  with  Gray) 
From  housewife  cares  a  minute  borrow, 
(That  grandchild's  cap  will  do  to-morrow,) 
And  join  with  me  a-moralizing  ; 
This  day's  ])ropitious  to  be  wise  in. 

First,  what  did  yesteniight  deliver? 
"  Another  year  Inis  gone  for  ever." 
And  wliat  is  this  day's  strong  suggestion  ? 
*'The  pansing  moment's  all  we  rest  on  !  " 
Rest  on — for  what  ?  what  do  we  here  ? 
Or  why  regard  the  passing  year  i 
Will  Time,  amus'd  with  proverb'd  lore, 
Add  to  our  date  one  minute  more  ? 
A  few  days  may — a  few  years  rnnst^ — 
Rci)OHe  UH  in  the  silent  dust. 
Tlicn,  is  it  wiiic  to  damp  our  bliss  ^ 
YcH — all  Huch  rcjwonings  are  amiss  ! 
The  voice  of  Nature  loudly  cries, 

>  Th«  ye«r  of  oompocition  in  uno«rtain« 
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And  many  a  message  from  the  skies, 
That  something  in  us  never  dies  : 
That  on  this  frail,  uncertain  state, 
Hang  matters  of  eternal  weight : 
That  friture  life  in  worlds  unknown 
Must  take  its  hue  from  this  alone ; 
Whether  as  heavenly  glory  bright. 
Or  dark  as  Misery's  woeful  night. 

Since  then,  my  honour'd  first  of  friends, 
On  this  poor  being  all  depends, 
Let  us  th'  important  now  employ. 
And  live  as  those  who  never  die. 
Tho'  you,  with  days  and  honours  crown'd. 
Witness  that  filial  circle  round, 
(A  sight  life's  sorrows  to  repulse, 
A  sight  pale  Envy  to  convulse), 
Others  now  claim  your  chief  regard  ; 
Yourself,  you  wait  your  bright  reward. 


Scots  Prologue  for  Mr  Sutherland, 

On  his  Benefit-Night,  at  the  Theatre,  Dumfries.^ 

What  needs  this  din  about  the  town  o'  Lon'on, 

How  this  new  play  an'  that  new  sang  is  comin  ? 

Why  is  outlandish  stufl^  sae  meikle  courted  ? 

Does  nonsense  mend,  like  brandy,  when  imported  ? 

Is  there  nae  poet,  burning  keen  for  fame. 

Will  try  to  gie  us  sangs  and  plays  at  hame  ? 

For  Comedy  abroad  he  need  na  toil, 

A  fool  and  knave  are  plants  of  every  soil ; 

1  "I  was    much    disappointed,    my  he    pleases,    and    clothe    them    with 

dear  Sir,  in  wanting  your  most  agree-  '  vapours  and  clouds  and  storms,  until 

able    conijDany    yesterday.     However,  he  terrify  himself  at  the  combustion 

I  heartily  pray  for  good  weather  next  of  his  own  raising ' — I  shall  see  you 

Sunday :    and  whatever  aerial   Being  on     Wednesday     forenoon.     In     the 

has  the  guidance  of  the  elements  may  greatest  hurry,  &c. — 7?.  B. — Monday 

take  any  other  half  dozen  of  Sundays  Mwning." 
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Nor  need  he  hunt  as  far  as  Rome  or  Greece, 
To  gather  matter  for  a  serious  piece  ; 
There's  themes  enow  in  Caledonian  story, 
Would  shew  the  Tragic  Muse  in  a'  her  glory. — 

Is  there  no  daring  Bard  will  rise  and  tell 
How  glorious  Wallace  stood,  how — hapless  fell  ? 
Where  are  the  Muses  fled  that  could  produce 
A  drama  worthy  o'  the  name  o'  Bruce  ? 
How  here,  even  here,  he  first  unsheath'd  the  sword 
'Gainst  mighty  England  and  her  guilty  Lord ; 
And  after  mony  a  bloody,  deathless  doing, 
Wrench'd  his  dear  country  from  the  jaws  of  Ruin ! 
O  for  a  Shakespeare,  or  an  Otway  scene, 
To  draw  the  lovely,  hapless  Scottish  Queen  ! 
Vain  all  th'  omnipotence  of  female  charms 
'Gainst  headlong,  ruthless,  mad  Rebellion's  arms  : 
She  fell,  but  fell  with  spirit  truly  Roman, 
To  glut  that  direst  foe — a  vengeful  woman  ; 
A  woman,  (tho'  the  phrase  may  seem  uncivil,) 
As  able  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil ! 
One  Douglas  lives  in  Home's  inmiortal  page. 
But  Douglasses  were  heroes  every  age  : 
And  tho'  your  fathers,  prodigal  of  life, 
A  Douglas  followed  to  the  martial  strife, 
Perhaps,  if  bowls  row  right,  and  Right  succeeds, 
Ye  yet  may  follow  where  a  Douglas  leads ! 

As  ye  hae  generous  done,  if  a'  the  land 
Wouhl  take  tne  Muses'  servants  by  the  hand ; 
Not  only  hear,  but  patronize,  befriend  them, 
And  where  he  justly  can  commend,  commend  them  ; 
And  aibliiiK*  when  they  vvinna  stand  the  test, 
Wink  lianl,  and  say  "The  folkK  hae  dcme  their  best!" 
Would  a  the  land  do  this,  then  I'll  be  caition,'' 
Yell  Hoon  hae  Poct«  o'  the  Scottish  nation    "■ 
Will  gar  Kame  blaw  until  her  trumpet  crack, 
And  warslc'*  'Hme,  an'  lay  hini  on  his  back ! 

»  l»<rliA|>f«.  ''Roourity.  •' wro^tlo. 


LINES    TO   A    GENTLEMAN 

For  us  and  for  our  Stage,  should  ony  spier,* 
"  Whase  aught  thae  chiels^  maks  a'  this  bustle  here  ? " 
My  best  leg  foremost,  I'll  set  up  my  brow — 
We  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  you ! 
We're  your  ain  bairns,^  e'en  guide  us  as  ye  like, 
But  like  good  mithers  shore**  before  ye  strike ; 
And  gratefu'  still,  I  trust  ye'll  ever  find  us. 
For  gen'rous  patronage,  and  meikle  kindness 
We've  got  frae  a'  professions,  sorts  and  ranks : 
God  help  us !  we're  but  poor — ye'se  get  but  thanks. 

Lines  to  a  Gentleman, 

Who  had  sent  the  Poet  a  Newspaper,  and  offered  to 
continue  it  free  of  Expense.^ 

Kind  Sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through, 

And  faith,  to  me,  'twas  really  new ! 

How  guessed  ye.  Sir,  what  maist  I  wanted  ? 

This  mony  a  day  I've  grain'd  and  gaunted,^ 

To  ken  what  French  mischief  was  brewin  ; 

Or  what  the  drumlie  *  Dutch  were  doin  ; 

That  vile  doup-skelper,  Emperor  Joseph, 

If  Venus  yet  had  got  his  nose  off; 

Or  how  the  collieshangie  °  works 

Atween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks, 

Or  if  the  Swede,  before  he  halt, 

Would  play  anither  Charles  the  twalt^ ; 

If  Denmark,  any  body  spak  o't ; 

Or  Poland,  wha  had  now  the  tack  ^  o't : 

How  cut-throat  Prussian  blades  were  hingin  ; 

How  libbet  J  Italy  was  singin  ; 

If  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  or  Swiss, 

Were  sayin  or  takin  aught  amiss  ; 

Or  how  our  merry  lads  at  hame. 

In  Britain's  court  kept  up  the  game  ; 

ask.  ^  whose  are  these  fellows.      ^  own  children.      **  threaten, 

gi-oaned  and  yawned.    ^  muddy.  ?  racket.  ^  twelfth, 

i  lease.  •>  eunuch. 

1  This  is  Peter  Stuart,  editor  of  The  Star. 
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ON    WILLIE   NICOL'S    MARE 

How  royal  George,  the  Lord  leuk  o'er  liini ! 
Was  managing  St  Stephens'  quonim  ; 
If  sleekit  *  Chatham  Will  was  livin, 
Or  glaikit  ^  Charlie  got  his  nieve  in  ; 
How  (laddie  Burke  the  plea  was  cookin, 
If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin  ^  ; 
How  cesses,  stents/  and  fees  were  rax'd, 

Or  if  bare  a yet  were  tax'd  ; 

The  news  o'  princes,  dukes,  and  earls, 
Pimps,  sharpers,  bawds,  and  opera-girls ; 
If  that  daft  buckie,^  Geordie  Wales, 
Was  threshing  still  at  hizzies'  tails ; 
Or  if  he  was  grown  oughtlins  douser,^ 
And  no  a  perfect  kintra  cooser  ^  : 
A'  this  and  mair  I  never  heard  of; 
And,  but  for  you,  I  might  despair'd  of. 
So,  gratefu',  back  your  news  I  send  you, 
And  pray  a'  gude  things  may  attend  you. 

Ellisland,  Monday  Morning y  1790. 


Elegy  on  Willie  Nicol's  Mare.^ 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

As  ever  trod  on  airn  ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

And  past  the  mouth  o'  Caini. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  marc. 
An'  rode  thro'  thick  and  thin  ; 

But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 
And  wanting  even  the  skin. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  marc. 

And  ance  she  bore  a  j)ricst ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 

For  Bolway  fish  a  feast. 

*  nnooth.  fooluih.  ''  iiohin>(.  ^  duos. 

•  foil  '  lit  all  moro  uolior.  •  HUllion. 

'  >>.  Ml  u»  Nicol  on  February  9th,  1790. 
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Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 

An'  the  priest  he  rode  her  sair ; 
And  niiicli  oppress'd,  and  bruis'd  she  was, 

As  priest-rid  cattle  are, — &c.  &c. 


The  Gowden  Locks  of  Anna.^ 

Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 

A  place  where  body  saw  na ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 

The  gowden  locks  of  Anna. 

The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness, 

Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna, 
Was  naething  to  my  hinny  bliss 

Upon  the  lips  of  Anna. 

Ye  monarchs,  take  the  East  and  West 

Frae  Indus  to  Savannah  ; 
Gie  me,  within  my  straining  grasp. 

The  melting  form  of  Anna  : 

There  I'll  despise  Imperial  charms. 

An  Empress  or  Sultana, 
While  dying  raptures  in  her  arms 

I  give  and  take  wi'  Anna ! 

Awa,  thou  flaunting  God  of  Day ! 

Awa,  thou  pale  Diana ! 
Ilk  Star,  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray. 

When  I'm  to  meet  my  xVnna ! 

Come,  in  thy  raven  plumage,  Night, 
(Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  withdrawn  a' ;) 

^  Mr  Scott  Douglas  regards  it  as  an  March  31st,  1791.     Mrs  Burns,  so  un- 

undisputed  fact  that  Anna  was  Anne  manfully  slighted    in    the   Postscript, 

Park,  a  niece  of  Mrs  Hyslop,  landlady  brought  up  the  child  with  one  of  her 

of  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Dumfries.    Her  own. 
illegitimate  child   by  Burns  was  born 
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Aud  bring  an  angel-pen  to  write 
Mv  transports  with  my  Anna ! 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Kirk  an'  State  may  join  an'  tell, 
To  do  sic  things  I  maunna : 

Tlie  Kirk  an'  State  may  gae  to  hell, 
And  I'll  gae  to  my  Anna. 

She  is  the  sunshine  o'  my  e'e, 

To  live  but  her  I  canna ; 
Had  I  on  earth  but  wishes  three, 

The  first  should  be  my  Anna. 


Son^. — I  Murder  Hate.^ 

1  ML'RDER  hate  by  flood  or  field, 

Tho'  glory's  name  may  screen  us  ; 
In  wars  at  home  I'll  spend  my  blood — 

Life-giving  wars  of  Venus. 
The  deities  that  1  adore 

Are  social  Peace  and  Plenty ; 
I'm  better  pleas'd  to  make  one  more. 

Than  be  the  death  of  twenty. 

I  would  not  die  like  Socrates, 

For  all  the  fuss  of  Plato  ; 
Nor  would  I  with  Leonidas, 

Nor  yet  would  I  with  Cato  : 
The  zealots  of  the  Church  and  State 

Shall  ne'er  my  mortal  foes  be  ; 
But  let  me  have  bold  Zimri's  fate, 

Within  the  arms  of  C'ozbi !  ^ 

>  A   production    of   the    name;    \u,i  »  Vitt^  Nnmbew,  Ch»|».  «xv.  venMM 

bou»o.  g.];       •     r 
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Gudewife,  Count  the  Lawin.^ 

Gane  is  the  day,  and  mirk's''  the  night, 
But  we'll  ne'er  stray  for  faut^  o'  light ; 
Gude  ale  and  brandy's  stars  and  moon. 
And  blude-red  wine's  the  risin  sun. 

Chorus. — Then  gudewife,  count  the  lawin,^ 
The  lawin,  the  lawin. 
Then  gudewife,  count  the  lawin. 
And  bring  a  coggie"*  mair. 

There's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen, 
And  simple  folk  maun  fecht  and  fen'^ ; 
But  here  we're  a'  in  ae  accord. 
For  ilka  man  that's  drunk's  a  lord. 
Then  gudewife,  &c. 

My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool 
That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool ; 
And  Pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout. 
An  ye  drink  it  a',  ye'll  find  him  out. 
Then  gudewife,  &c. 


Election  Ballad, 

At  close  of  the  contest  for  representing  the  Dumfries 
Burghs,   1790.2 

Addressed  to  R.  Graham,  Esq.  of  Fintry. 

FiNTRY,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife. 
Friend  o'  my  muse,  friend  o'  my  life. 
Are  ye  as  idle's  I  am  ? 

*  dark.  *>  lack.  «  reckoning.  ''  cup.  <>  make  shift. 

1  Written,  like  the  last,  on  a  window-  burgh    Magazine    in    1811,    and    first 

pane  in  the  same  "  ho wff. "  included    in    Cunningham's     edition, 

'-^  Burns's  candidate  was  unsuccessful.  1834.     Verses  2  to  7  were  first  given 

The  ballad  was  printed  in  the  Edin-  from  MS.  by  Scott  Douglas. 
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Come  then,  wi'  uncoutli  kintra  fleg,* 
O'er  Pegasus  I'll  fling  my  leg, 

And  ye  shall  see  me  try  him. 

But  where  shall  I  go  rin  a  ride, 
That  I  may  splatter  nane  beside  ? 

I  wad  na  be  uncivil : 
In  manhood's  various  paths  and  ways 
There's  aye  some  doytin  ^  body  strays, 

x\nd  /  ride  like  the  devil. 

Thus  I  break  aff"  wi'  a'  my  birr,^ 
And  down  yon  dark,  deep  alley  spur, 

Wiere  Theologies  daunder  ^  : 
Alas !  curst  wi'  eternal  fogs. 
And  danm'd  in  everlasting  bogs, 

As  sure's  the  creed  I'll  blunder ! 

I'll  stain  a  band,  or  jaup^  a  gown. 
Or  rin  my  reckless,  guilty  crown 

Against  the  haly  door : 
Sair  do  I  rue  my  luckless  fate, 
Wlien,  as  the  Muse  an'  Deil  wad  hae't, 

I  radc  that  road  before. 

Suppose  I  take  a  spurt,  and  mix 
Amang  the  wilds  o'  Politics — 

Elector  and  elected. 
Where  dogs  at  Court  (sad  sons  of  bitches !) 
Septennially  a  madness  touches, 

Till  all  tiie  land's  infected. 

All  hail!  Drumlanrig's  haughty  (•r-\ri\'^ 
Discarded  remnant  of  a  race 

Once  go<llikc — grcai  ni  sU)ry  ;* 
Thy  forbears''  virtues  all  contrasted. 
The  very  name  of  Douglas  blasted. 

Thine  that  inverted  glory  ! 

•  jerk.        »"  ■tuml)linff.        •  vigour.         -^  MunUr.         •  Bpliuih.         '  forofaihort. 

»  "  How  nhall   I  nag  Drumlanrif?  m  >  "Qnoe  great  in  ronrtial  Rtory." 

graoef" 
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Hate,  envy,  oft  the  Douglas  bore, 
But  thou  hast  superadded  more, 

And  sunk  them  in  contempt ; 
Follies  and  crimes  have  stain'd  the  name. 
But,  Queensberry,  thine  the  virgin  claim, 

From  aught  that's  good  exempt ! 

I'll  sing  the  zeal  Drumlanrig  bears, 
Who  left  the  all-important  cares 

Of  princes,  and  their  darlings  :  ^ 
And,  bent  on  winning  borough  touns. 
Came  shaking  hands  wi'  wabster-loons,^ 

And  kissing  barefit  carlins.^ 

Combustion  thro'  our  boroughs  rode. 
Whistling  his  roaring  pack  abroad 

Of  mad  unmuzzled  lions  ; 
As  Queensberry  blue  and  bufP  unfurl'd, 
And  Westerha'^  and  Hopetoun*  hurled 

To  every  Whig  defiance. 

But  cautious  Queensberry  left  the  war, 
Th'  unmanner'd  dust  might  soil  his  star, 

Besides,  he  hated  hleeding : 
But  left  behind  him  heroes  bright. 
Heroes  in  Csesarean  fight, 

Or  Ciceronian  pleading. 

0  for  a  throat  like  huge  Mons-Meg,^ 
To  muster  o'er  each  ardent  Whig 

Beneath  Drumlanrig's  banners  ; 
Heroes  and  heroines  commix. 
All  in  the  field  of  politics, 

To  win  immortal  honours. 

^  weaver-fellows.  •'  old  women. 

1  "  Of  fiddlers,  whores,  and  hunters,"  ■^  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 

rhyming  with  "  hunters. "  ^  The    old    cannon    at    Edinburgh 

2  The  Fox  or  Whig  livery.  Castle. 
*  The  Tory  candidate. 
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M'Murdo^  aud  his  lovely  spouse, 

(Th'  enamour'd  laurels  kiss  her  brows !) 

Led  on  the  Loves  and  Graces  : 
She  won  each  gaping  burgess'  heart, 
While  he,  sub  rosa,  placed  his  part 

Aniang  their  wives  and  lasses. 

Craigdarroch-  led  a  light-arni'd  core. 
Tropes,  metaphors,  and  figures  pour, 

Like  II  eel  a  streaming  thunder  : 
Glenriddel,'^  skill'd  in  rusty  coins, 
Blew  up  each  Tory's  dark  designs, 

And  bared  the  treason  under. 

In  either  wing  two  champions  fought ; 
Redoubted  Staig,*  who  set  at  nought 

The  wildest  savage  Tory  ; 
And  Welsh ^  who  ne'er  yet  fiinch'd  his  ground, 
High-wav'd  his  magnum-bonuni  round 

With  Cyclopeian  fury. 

Miller^  brought  up  th'  artillery  ranks, 
The  many-j)ounders  of  the  Banks, 

Resistless  desolation  ! 
While  Maxwelton,"  that  baron  bold, 
'Mid  Lawson's^  port  cntrench'd  his  hold. 

And  threaten'd  worse  damnation. 

To  these  what  Tory  hosts  oppos'd. 
With  these  what  Tory  warrioi*s  clos'd. 

Surpasses  my  descriving* ; 
Squadrons,  extended  long  an<l  large. 
With  furious  sj)eed  rush  to  the  charge, 

Like  furious  devils  driving. 

•  (luiicribiDK. 

iJohn       M'Munlo,       tlir       .IuIco'm  "  Patnck  Miller,  Esq.,  of  DaUwinton. 

ohamberlain,  a  friwid  of  Burns.  fathor  of  tho  Whif?  candidate,  who  haa 

>  PenruAon  of  Craif^darroch,  victor  in  boon  a  Itanker. 

theWh---'-      -*    *  '  Sir  H  ' '     vrio  of  Mnxn-elton, 

aii-                             |.  of  Cam*.  M.P.  for 

*]'ii                          .  H,  "  An  fii                 lo  merchant. 

*  Sberiir  of  l\m  ouuuty. 
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What  verse  can  sing,  what  prose  narrate, 
The  butcher  deeds  of  bloody  Fate, 

Amid  this  mighty  tulyie  !* 
Grim  Horror  girn'd,^  pale  Terror  roar'd, 
As  Murder  at  his  thrapple  shor'd,^ 

And  Hell  mix'd  in  the  brulyie.^ 

As  Highland  craigs  by  thunder  cleft, 
When  lightnings  fire  the  stormy  lift, 

Hurl  down  with  crashing  rattle ; 
As  flames  among  a  hundred  woods. 
As  headlong  foam  a  hundred  floods. 

Such  is  the  rage  of  Battle. 

The  stubborn  Tories  dare  to  die ; 
As  soon  the  rooted  oaks  would  fly 

Before  th'  approaching  fellers  : 
The  Whigs  come  on  like  Ocean's  roar. 
When  all  his  wintry  billows  pour 

Against  the  Buchan  Bullers.^ 

Lo,  from  the  shades  of  Death's  deep  night, 
Departed  Whigs  enjoy  the  fight. 

And  think  on  former  daring  : 
The  muffled  murtherer  of  Charles  ^ 
The  Magna  Charter  flag  unfurls. 

All  deadly  gules  its  bearing. 

Nor  wanting  ghosts  of  Tory  fame  ; 

Bold  Scrimgeour  ^  follows  gallant  Graham  * ; 

Auld  Covenanters  shiver — 
Forgive !  forgive  !  much-wrong'd  Montrose  ! 
Now  Death  and  Hell  engulph  thy  foes. 

Thou  liv'st  on  high  for  ever. 

*  contention.  ''  writhed  his  face.  *=  threatened  his  throat.  '^  brawl. 

1  Remarkable  rocky  caverns  on  the  ^  John  Scrimgeour,  Earl  of  Dundee. 

Aberdeenshire  coast,  near  Peterhead.  ^  The  great  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

-  The  executioner  of  Charles  I.  was 
masked. 
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Still  o'er  the  field  the  combat  bums, 
The  Tories,  Whigs,  give  way  by  turns ; 

But  Fate  tlie  word  has  spoken 
For  woman's  wit  and  strength  o'  man, 
Alas  !  can  do  but  what  they  can ; 

The  Tory  ranks  are  broken. 

O  that  my  een  were  flowuig  burns ! 
My  voice,  a  lioness  that  mounis 

Her  darling  cubs'  undoing ! 
That  I  might  greet,  that  1  might  cry, 
AVliile  Tories  fall,  while  Tories  fly. 

And  furious  Whigs  pursuing ! 

What  Whig  but  melts  for  good  Sir  James, 
Dear  to  his  country,  by  the  names. 

Friend,  Patron,  Benefactor! 
Not  Pulteney's  wealtli  can  Pulteney  save ; 
And  Hopetoun  falls,  the  generous,  brave ; 

And  Stewart,^  bold  as  Hector. 

Thou,  Pitt,  shalt  rue  this  overthrow. 
And  Thurlow  growl  a  curse  of  woe. 

And  Melville  melt  in  wailing : 
Now  Fox  and  Sheridan  rejoice, 
And  Burke  shall  sing,  O  I^rince,  arise ! 

Thy  power  is  all  prevailing ! 

For  yuiii-  [MMJi  friend,  the  Bard,  afar 
He  only  hears  and  sees  the  war, 

A  cool  spectator  purely  ! 
So,  when  the  stonn  the  forest  rends, 
The  robin  in  the  hedge  descends, 

And  sober  chirps  securely. 

Now,  for  my  friends'  and  brethren's  sakes, 
And  for  my  dear-lov'd  Land  o'  Cukes, 

I  pray  with  holy  fire : 
Lord,  send  a  roughshod  troop  o'  Hell 
O'er  a'  wad  Scotland  bny  or  sell, 

To  grind  them  iu  the  mire ! 

>  8t«wart  of  Hillside.— </{•  B,) 
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Elegy  on  Captain  Matthew  Henderson, 

A  Gentleman  who  held  the  Patent  for  his  Honours 
immediately  from  Almighty  God.^ 

"  Should  the  poor  be  flattered  ?  " — Shakespeare. 

O  Death  !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody ! 
The  meikle  devil  wi'  a  woodie^ 
HaurP  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie,^ 

O'er  hurcheon^  hides, 
And  like  stock-lish  come  o'er  his  studdie  ^ 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides  ! 


He's  gane,  he's  gane !  he's  frae  us  torn. 

The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  born  ! 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  mourn, 

By  wood  and  wild. 
Where  haply,  Pity  strays  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exil'd.^ 


Ye  hills,  near  neighbours  o'  the  starns,* 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns  ! 
Ye  cliifs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  earns,^ 

Where  Echo  slumbers ! 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns. 

My  wailing  numbers ! 

a  halter.  ^  drag.  «=  smithy.  "^  hedgehog. 

^  anvil.  ^  stars.  e  eagles. 

i"You  knew  Matthew  Henderson.  like  it." — Letter  to  Mr  Robert  Clegliorn, 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  I  composed  Saughton  Mills,  near  Edinburgh  ;  July 

an  elegiac  stanza  or  two,  as  he  was  a  23rrf,  1790.     The  poem  was  published 

man  I  much  regarded ;  but  something  in  the  edition  of  1793  ;  the  more  im- 

canie  in  my  way,  so  that  the  design  of  portant     MS.     variations    are    given 

an  Elegy  to  his  memory  I  gave  up.  below. 

Meeting  with  the  fragment  the  other  2  "Thee,  Matthew,  woods  and  wilds 

day,  amon^  some  old  waste  papers,  I  shall  mourn 

tried  to  finish  the  piece,  and  have  this  Wi'  a'  their  birth  ; 

moment  put  the  last  hand  to  it.     This  For   Whunstane   Man  to    grieve 

T  am  going  to  write  you  is  the  first  fair  wad  scorn 

copy  of  it.  .  .  .  Let  me  know  how  you  For  poor,  plain  Worth." 
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Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  *  kens  ! 
Ye  haz'lj  shaws  and  briery  dens ! 
Ye  bumies,  wimplin  down  your  glens, 

Wi'  toddlin  din,^ 
Or  foaming,  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens,^ 

Frae  lin  to  lin.^  ^ 

Mouni,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea ; 
Ye  stately  foxgloves,  fair  to  see ; 
Ye  woodbines  lianging  bonilie. 

In  scented  bow'rs ; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree. 

The  first  o'  flow'rs. 

At  dawn,  when  ev'ry  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  his  head, 

At  ev'n,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed, 

r  th'  rustling  gale, 
Ye  maukins,  whiddin  ®  thro'  the  glade, 

Come  join  my  wail. 

Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood ; 
Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud ; 
Ye  curlews,  calling  thro'  a  clud ; 

Ye  whistling  plover ; 
And  mourn,  ye  whirring  j)aitrick'  brood  ; 

He's  gane  for  ever ! 

Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals ; 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels  ; 
Ye  duck  and  drako,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  (juagmirc  reels, 

Kair*^'  fnr  his  sake. 

wood»|rfgitoo.  trippinK  Houml.  -apt.  '*  fall  to  fall. 

•  haro*  iicoini»orinff.  '  pMrtn-i^'o.  i  roar. 

'  "T«  tmmfM    wimplin  down    the  Or  o'er  the  linna  wi'  haatystens 

f^mm  Flinging  your  treaaure," 

At  toddlin  leiaure, 
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Mourn,  clam'ring  craiks*  at  close  o'  day, 
'Mang  fields  o'  flow'ring  clover  gay  ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 
Tell  thae  far  warlds  wha  lies  in  clay, 

Wham  we  deplore. 

Ye  houlets,^  frae  your  ivy  bow'r 

In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch'^  tow'r. 

What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glow'r,^ 

Sets  up  her  horn. 
Wail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour, 

Till  waukrife  ^  morn  ! 

0  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains  ! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty*  strains  : 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  woe  ; 
And  frae  my  een  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  ever  flow. 

Mourn,  Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year  ! 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep^  a  tear  : 
Thou,  Simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head. 
Thy  gay,  green,  flow'ry  tresses  shear, 

For  him  that's  dead ! 

Thou,  Autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair, 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear ! 
Thou,  Winter,  hurling  thro'  the  air 

The  roaring  blast. 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost ! 

Mourn  him,  thou  Sun,  great  source  of  light ! 
Mourn,  Empress  of  the  silent  night ! 


corncraiks,  or  landrails. 
"^  wakeful. 

•'  owls, 
f  merry. 
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And  you,  ye  twinkling  starnies*  bright, 
My  Matthew  mourn  ! 

For  through  your  orbs  he's  ta'en  his  flight, 
Ne'er  to  return. 

0  Henderson  !  the  man  !  the  brother  ! 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  ! 
And  liast  thou  crost  that  unknown  river. 

Life's  dreary  bound  ! 
Like  thee,  where  sliall  I  find  another, 
The  world  around ! 

Go  to  your  sculptur'd  tombs,  ye  Great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth  ! 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 

THE   EPITAPH. 

Stop,  passenger !  my  story's  brief, 
And  tnith  I  shall  relate,  man  ; 

1  tell  nae  common  tale  o'  grief, 

For  Matthew  was  a  great  man. 

If  thou  uncommon  merit  hast. 

Yet  spurn'd  at  Fortune's  door,  man  ; 

A  look  of  pity  hither  cast. 
For  Matthew  was  a  poor  man. 

If  thou  a  noble  sodger  art. 

That  piiKsest  by  this  gnive,  man  ; 

Tliere  moulders  here  a  gallant  heart, 
For  Matthew  wa«  a  bravo  man. 

If  tlnm  on  men,  their  works  and  ways, 
Canst  throw  uncommon  light,  man  ; 

Here  lies  wha  weel  had  won  thy  praise, 
For  Matthew  was  a  briglit  man. 

*  ifLani. 
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If  thou,  at  Friendship's  sacred  ca', 

Wad  life  itself  resign,  man  : 
Thy  sympathetic  tear  maun  fa'. 

For  Matthew  was  a  kind  man. 

If  thou  art  staunch,  without  a  stain, 
Like  the  unchanging  blue,  man ; 

This  was  a  kinsman  o'  thy  ain, 
For  Matthew  was  a  true  man. 

If  thou  hast  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire, 
And  ne'er  guid  wine  did  fear,  man ; 

This  was  thy  billie,**  dam,  and  sire, 
For  Matthew  was  a  queer  man. 

If  ony  whiggish,  whingin  sot. 

To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare,  man ; 

May  dooP  and  sorrow  be  his  lot. 
For  Matthew  was  a  rare  man. 

Bat  now,  his  radiant  course  is  run. 
For  Matthew's  was  a  bright  one ! 

His  soul  was  like  the  glorious  sun, 
A  matchless.  Heavenly  light,  man.^ 

Verses  on   Captain   Grose, 

Written  on  an   Envelope,  enclosing  a  Letter  to  Him.^ 

Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose  ? — Igo  and  ago, 

If  he's  amang  his  friends  or  foes  ? — Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  to  Abra'm's  bosom  gane  '^.—Igo  and  ago. 

Or  haudin  Sarah  by  the  wame  '^.—Iram,  coram,  dago. 

a  brother.  ^  grief. 

^  In  the  poet's  editions  this  verse  is  epitaph,  and  the  last  two  verses  of  the 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  poem  as  a  elegy,  are  wanting, 

motto,  the  second  line  reading,  ' '  For  "  The  letter,  which  was  to  introduce 

Matthew's  course  was  bright,"  and  the  Grose  to  Dugald  Stewart,  was  sent  to 

'  man '  at  the  end  being  omitted.     The  Cardonnel,  an  Edinburgh  antiquarian, 

transference  is  due  to    Cunningham.  The  lines  are  to  the  tune  of  Sir  John 

In  an  early  MS.  copy  the  whole  of  the  Malcolm,  an  old  ditty  with  the  same 

refrain. 
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Is  he  south  or  is  he  north  ? — I  go  and  ago, 

Or  drowned  in  the  river  Fortli  ? — Iram,  corairij  dago. 

Is  he  slain  by  Hielan'  bodies  ? — Igo  and  ago. 

And  eaten  like  a  wether  haggis  ? — Iramy  coram,  dago. 

Where'er  lie  be,  the  Lord  be  near  him  ! — Igo  and  ago, 
As  for  the  deil,  he  daur  na  steer  hira. — Iram,  coram,  dago. 

But  please  transmit  tli'  enclosed  letter, — Igo  and  ago. 
Which  will  oblige  your  humble  debtor. — Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  hae  auld  stanes  in  store, — Igo  and  ago. 
The  very  stanes  that  Adam  bore. — Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  get  in  glad  possession, — Igo  and  ago, 
The  coins  o'  Satan's  coronation  ! — Iram  coram  dago. 


Tarn  O'  Shanter.^ 

A  Tale. 

••  Of  Brownyis  and  of  Bogillis  full  is  this  Buke." 

Gawin  Douglas. 

When  chapman  billies*  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy''  ncilnjrs,  neibors  meet; 
As  market  <lays  are  wearing  late, 
And  folk  l)cgin  to  tak  the  gate,° 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy,** 
An'  getting  fou'^  and  unco  happy, 

•  packman  followi.  •>  UiirHty  *"  rowl.  «•  alo.  •  dnink. 

'  TW«  inunortnl  |>oom  wiw  composod  place  f>f  n  9cnt«,  and,  in  humour,  not 

in  1789-90.     n  -..I  an    ii  '     mcor.      Whon    KeaU 

that  Bunu*,  <r-  viHit*  i,    thu  varioim  iicon«a. 

ratire,  did  not .-.  ^^.^  ..iluii  m    "v...,io    ..iaugoa   mothor  hanged 

which  would   hAvo  won  for  him  tha  hafwl',"  were  Rttll  pointtxl  out. 
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We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps'^  and  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Where  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter : 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonie  lasses). 

0  Tam !  had'st  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  taen  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum,^ 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum^; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder^  wi'  the  Miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on 
The  Smith  and  thee  gat  roarin  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  L — d's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday, 
She  prophesied  that  late  or  soon, 
Thou  wad  be  found,  deep  drown'd  in  Doon, 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 
By  AUoway's  auld,  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greet,^ 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthen'd,  sage  advices. 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  I 


But  to  our  tale  : — Ae  market  night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right, 

gaps  in  walls  or  hedges,  '^  rascal.  "^  noisy  fellow, 

d  grinding  of  meal.  ®  makes  me  weep, 
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Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi  reaming  swats'*  that  dmnk  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnie, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony  '* : 
Tani  lo'ed  him  like  a  very  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter ; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  Landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet  and  precious  : 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories  ; 
The  Landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus : 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himsel  amang  the  nappy.'^ 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades'^  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure : 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious ! 

But  pleiisures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  blocmi  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river,^ 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever  ; 
Or  like  the  Borealis  race, 
Tiiat  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  ll^iinbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. — 
Nae  man  can  tether  'J'ime  nor  Tide, 
The  hour  a])pn)aches  Tam  maun  ride  ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane. 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  Ixiast  in  ; 

•  frothinK  *'  comiMinioii.  '  I<>a<i». 

>  The  roUtivo  "thut     is  iinilonitood  rh  TIh-i.    i      »   MJmilar 

between  "unow"  and   "  falU "   by  an  c«'i  th.     .\    :'       tio  bolow, 

elliDM  M  old  M  Hcottuh  poetry  iUielf.  "1:..     ..  ;|:    .!          I  >iu    timun 
Bdlton  have  altered  it  to  "  imowfnllN  "             hdv. 
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And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in, 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand. 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel-mounted  on  his  grey  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tarn  skelpit^  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  gude  blue  bonnet. 
Whiles  crooning^  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet. 
Whiles  glow'rin^  round  wi'  prudent  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares  ; 
Kirk-AUoway  was  drawing  nigh. 
Where  ghaists  and  houlets"*  nightly  cry. 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Where  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd^ ; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Where  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane ; 
And  thro'  the  whins,*  and  by  the  cairn,^ 
Where  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Where  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel'. 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods. 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods. 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole. 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll. 
When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze. 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing. 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 

» dashed.  ^  humming.  <=  gazing.  ^  owls. 

«  was  smothered.  f  furze.  8  heap  of  stones. 
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Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  ns  scorn  ! 
Wi'  tippenny,*  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae/^  we'll  face  the  devil ! 
The  swats  sae  reani'd^  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  cjir'd  na  deils  a  boddle,** 
But  Maggie  stood,  right  sair  astonish'd, 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd. 
She  ventur'd  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  wow !  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight ! 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance : 
Nae  cotillon,  brent''  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels, 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker^  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Xick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 
A  towzie  tyke,*''  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl,^ 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl.' — 
Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  jiresses. 
That  shaw'd  the  Dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 
And  (by  some  devilish  cantraip^  sleight) 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light.^ 
By  which  heroic  Tarn  wjis  able 
To  note  ui)on  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes,  in  gibbet-aims ; 
Twa  s|)an-Iang,  wee,  unthristcned  bairns ; 
A  thief,  ncw-cutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  h'ust  gas])  his  gab  did  gape  ; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bhide  red-rusted  : 
Five  scimitars,  wi'  murder  crusted  ;* 

•  twopenny  ale.         ^  whUky.  "  nlo  bo  fmthod.         '«  farthinjf. 

•  »>ri}fht.  '  window-iMMit.  « Hhajfjfy  cur.  •*  Houml  Khrill. 

'  rattle.  J  rno^c. 

r  ihf^p  four  Hnw  a  MS.  givw  a  '  TJjo  MS.  adds  two  linow.  nlno  do- 

lotod  in  favour  of  tho       loto<i:  — 

Hovon   ^llowB  pinM,   throo  han^'inon'H 

^ -    .  ..mb  around  tho  wa",  whittloB, 

Infemai  lire*,  biue-hlazin^  a'.  A  raw  o'  weel-«ealo<i  (iwtorii  »M)ttlo». 
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A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled  : 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled. 
Whom  his  ain  son  of  life  bereft, 
The  grey-hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft  ;^ 
Wi'  mair  of  horrible  and  awfu', 
Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amaz'd,  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious ; 
The  Piper  loud  and  louder  blew, 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew. 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  cleekit,* 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit,'^ 
And  coost  her  duddies^  to  the  wark. 
And  linkit  at  it  in  her  sark  ! 

Now  Tam,  O  Tam  !  had  they  been  queans,** 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens ! 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flainen,^ 
Been  snaw- white  seventeen-hunder*  linen  ! — ^ 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gien  them  off  my  hurdies,° 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonie  burdies !  ^ 
But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie^  hags  wad  speanJ  a  foal, 
Louping  an'  flinging  on  a  crummock,'^ 
I  wonder  did  na  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kent  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie : 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  waulie* 
That  night  enHsted  in  the  core, 
Lang  after  ken'd  on  Carrick  shore ; 

^  joined  hands,       ^  sweated  and  smoked.     ^  threw  off  her  clothes.         '^  girls, 
o  greasy  flannel.     ^  i.e.  of  fine  make.  «  haunches.  ^  lasses. 

'  lean  and  bony.     •'  wean.  ^  staff.  '  powerful. 

1  In  Grose's  copy  are  four  additional       Three  priests'  hearts  rotten,  black  as 
lines  subsequently  omitted  : —  muck, 

Lay  stinking,  vile,  in  every  neuk. 
Three  lawyers'  tongues  turned  inside  ^  The  manufacturer's  term  for  very 

out,  fine  linen,   woven  in  a  reed  of   1700 

Wi'  lies  seam'd  like  a  beggar's  clout.  divisions. 
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(Tor  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
And  perish'd  mony  a  bonie  boat, 
And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear,* 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear) ; 
Her  cutty*'  sark,  o'  Paisley  harn,^ 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  wora, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty, 
It  was  her  best,  and  slie  was  vauntie. 
Ah  !  little  ken'd  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  coft^  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches). 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches ! 


But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cour, 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power ; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  souple  jade  she  was  and  Strang), 
And  how  Tam  stood,  like  aue  bewitch 'd. 
And  thought  his  very  ecu  enrich'd  : 
Even  Sattm  glowr'd,  and  lidg'd  fu'  fain. 
And  hotch  d  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out,  *'  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  ! " 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark  : 
And  scarcely  ha<l  he  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellisli  legion  sallied. 


As   bc'l'fS   \)\/J.  niit    \\\     Jlll^lS    IVKl", 

When  plundering  herds'  assail  their  byke* ; 

Ah  open  pussie's*'  mortal  foes. 

When,  pop  I  she  starts  before  their  nose  ; 

As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd, 

When  "Catch  the  thief!  "  resounds  aloud; 

So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 

Wi'  mouy  an  eldritch  skreich'  and  hollow. 

>y.  **  ihort.  "yam.  <*  bought.  ■  I'wniiw. 

h«rd-bojn.  •  hivo.  **  tho  hiuv't.  ■  tinoarthly  yoll. 
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Ah,  Tam  !  Ah,  Tarn !  thou'll  get  thy  fairin*  ! 
In  hell,  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  ! 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman ! 
Now,  do  thy  speedy- utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stone  o'  the  brig ;  ^ 
There,  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
But  ere  the  keystane  she  could  make, 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ! 
For  ISTannie,  far  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest, 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle^ ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle  ! 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail : 
The  carlin  claught^  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
Ilk  man,  and  mother's  son,  take  heed : 
Whene'er  to  Drink  you  are  inclin'd, 
Or  Cutty-sarks  rin  in  your  mind. 
Think  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear ; 
Remember  Tam  o'  Shanter's  mare. 

On  the  birth  of  a  Posthumus  Child,^ 

Born  in  peculiar  circumstances  of  family  distress. 

Sweet  flow'ret,  pledge  o'  meikle  love, 

And  ward  o'  mony  a  prayer. 
What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  move, 

Sae  helpless,  sweet,  and  fair. 

»  deserts.  ^  intent.  <=  clutched. 

1  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  witches,  may  be  in  his  going  forward,  there  is 

or  any  evil  spirits,  have  no  power  to  much  more  hazard  in  turning  back. — 

follow  a  poor  wight  auy  farther  than  R.  B. 

the  middle  of  the  next  running  stream.  2  The  child  was  a  grandson  of  Mrs 

It  may  be  proper  likewise  to  mention  Dunlop  ;  the  mother  was  the  widow  of 

to  the  benighted  traveller,  that  when  a  Mr  Henry, 
he  falls  in  with  bogles,  whatever  danger 
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November  hirples*  o'er  the  lea, 

Chill,  on  thy  lovely  form  : 
And  gane,  alas !  the  shelt'ring  tree. 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm. 

May  He  who  gives  the  rain  to  pour, 
And  wings  the  blast  to  blaw, 

Protect  thee  frae  the  driving  show'r. 
The  bitter  frost  and  snaw. 

May  He,  the  friend  o'  Woe  and  Want, 
Who  heals  life's  various  stounds,^ 

Protect  and  guard  the  mother  plant, 
And  heal  her  cruel  wounds. 

But  late  she  flourish'd,  rooted  fast. 

Fair  on  the  summer  mom. 
Now,  feebly  bends  she,  in  the  blast, 

Unshelter'd  and  forlorn. 

Blest  be  thy  bloom,  thou  lovely  gem, 

Unscath'd  by  ruffian  hand  ! 
And  from  thee  many  a  parent  stem 

Arise  to  deck  our  land  ! 


Elegy  on  the  late  Miss  Burnet  of 
Monboddo.^ 

Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize, 
As  Burnet,  lovely  from  her  native  skies  ; 
Nor  envious  death  so  triumph'd  in  a  blow, 
Afl  that  which  laid  th'  accomplish'd  Burnet  low. 

Tliy  form  and  mind,  sweet  maid,  can  I  forget  ? 
Tn  ri<'}H'Ht  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set ! 

•  limpfc  *•  pangH. 

1  Ml     i  iitiiut,  (Uughior  of  Lord  Mouboddo,  diod  on  June  17,  1790. 
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MARY,   QUEEN   OF  SCOTS 

In  thee,  high  Heaven  above  was  truest  shown, 

As  by  His  noblest  work  the  Godhead  best  is  known. 

In  vain  ye  flaunt  in  summer's  pride,  ye  groves  ; 

Thou  crystal  streamlet  with  thy  flowery  shore, 
Ye  woodland  choir  that  chaunt  your  idle  loves, 

Ye  cease  to  charm  ;  Ehza  is  no  more. 

Ye  heathy  wastes,  immix'd  with  reedy  fens  ; 

Ye  mossy  streams,  with  sedge  and  rushes  stor'd  : 
Ye  rugged  cliff's,  o'erhanging  dreary  glens, 

To  you  I  fly — ye  with  my  soul  accord. 

Princes,  whose  cumb'rous  pride  was  all  their  worth, 
Shall  venal  lays  their  pompous  exit  hail. 

And  thou,  sweet  Excellence  !  forsake  our  earth. 
And  not  a  Muse  with  honest  grief  bewail  ? 

We  saw  thee  shine  in  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 
And  Virtue's  light,  that  beams  beyond  the  spheres ; 

But,  like  the  sun  eclips'd  at  morning  tide, 
Thou  left  us  darkhng  in  a  world  of  tears. 

The  parent's  heart  that  nestled  fond  in  thee. 
That  heart  how  sunk,  a  prey  to  grief  and  care ; 

So  deckt  the  woodbine  sweet  yon  aged  tree  ; 
So,  from  it  ravish'd,  leaves  it  bleak  and  bare.^ 


Lament  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 

On  the  approach  of  Spring.^ 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree. 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea : 

1  This  verse  is  wanting  in  Currie's  Buchanan  adulated  Mary's  virtues  in 
copy.  rhyme  before  he  found  it  profitable  to 

2  The  poets  have  ever  sided  with  the  lie  about  her  in  prose.  Bums  had 
victim  of  Elizabeth,  of  John  Knox,  and  been  reading  the  Percy  Reliqices,  which 
of   her  •  own  brother.      Even  George  accounts  for  the  form  of  the  piece. 
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Now  Phoebus  cheers  the  crystal  streams, 

And  glads  the  azure  skies ; 
But  nought  can  glad  the  weary  wight 

That  fast  in  durance  lies. 

Now  laverocks  wake  the  merry  mom 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 
The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bow'r, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring ; 
The  mavis  wild  w\'  mony  a  note. 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

Wi'  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank. 

The  prinn-ose  down  the  brae ; 
The  hawthorn's  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae  : 
The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  amang  ; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a'  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang. 

I  wjis  the  Queen  o'  bonic  France, 

Where  happy  I  hae  lieen  ; 
Fu'  lightly  raise  I  in  the  mom. 

As  blythe  lay  down  at  e'en  : 
And  I  'm  the  sov'reign  of  Scotland, 

And  mony  a  traitor  there  ; 
Yet  here  1  lie  in  foreign  bands, 

And  never-ending  care. 

But  as  for  thee,  thou  false  woman, 

My  sister  and  my  fae, 
Grim  Vengeance  yet  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  gae  ; 
Tlic  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Waw  never  known  (o  thee  ; 
Nor  th'  Imlm  that  draps  (m  wounds  of  wtx' 

Frae  woman's  pitying  e'c. 
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TILL    JAMIE   COMES    HAME 

My  son !  my  son !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine  ; 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign, 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine ! 
God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother's  faes, 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee : 
And  where  thou  meet'st  thy  mother's  friend, 

Remember  him  for  me  ! 

0 !  soon,  to  me,  may  Summer  suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  morn  ! 
Nae  mair  to  me  the  Autumn  winds 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  corn  ? 
And,  in  the  narrow  house  of  death. 

Let  Winter  round  me  rave ; 
And  the  next  flow'rs  that  deck  the  Spring, 

Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave ! 


There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes 
hame.^ 

By  yon  Castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  sing,  tho'  his  head  it  was  grey : 
And  as  he  was  singing,  the  tears  doon  came, — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

The  Church  is  in  ruins,  the  State  is  in  jars. 
Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars, 
We  dare  na  weel  say't,  but  we  ken  wha's  to  blame, — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

1  If  Scott  is  right,  some  such  song  is  And  bare-legged  laddies  gaun  wanting 

older  than  Burns.     When  old  Oliphant  the  breeks. 

of  Gask  was  bed-ridden,  they  told  him  Wanting  the  breeks,  and  wi'out  hose 

the  news  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.     He  or  shoon, 

merely  crooned  in  reply  : —  But  we'll  a'  get  the  breeks  when  King 

**  Titer e^ II  never  he  peace  till  Jamie  comes  Jamie  comes  hame. 

hame!  Burns  (to   Cunningham,   March   11, 

Scott  has  a  verse  : —  1791)  mentions  the  old  air,  "a  beautiful 

There's  naught  in  the   Hielands  but  Jacobite  air. " 
syboes  and  leeks, 
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My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
But  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yerd  * ; 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  foithfu'  auld  dame, — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  down, 
Sin'  I  tint^  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown ; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the  same, — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

Song — Out  over  the  Forth. ^ 

Out  over  the  Forth,  I  look  to  the  North  ; 

But  what  is  the  north  and  its  Highlands  to  me  ? 
The  south  nor  the  cast  gie  ease  to  my  breast. 

The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wide  rolling  sea. 

But  I  look  to  the  west  when  I  gae  to  rest. 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be ; 

For  far  in  the  west  lives  he  I  loe  best. 

The  man  ^  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 

The  Banks  o*  Doon.^ 

FIRST  VERSION. 

Sweet  are  tiic  banks — the  banks  o*  Doon, 

The  spreading  flowers  are  fair, 
And  everything  is  blythe  and  glad, 

But  I  am  fu'  o'  care. 
Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 

•  earth,  ^  loat 

1  Barm  siTM  Um  Mcond  Torw  in  tho  nkotchod  out  a  song  which  I  hAve  a 

letter  to  Conninghaai  of  Maroh  nth,  good  mind  to  nonrl  you.  .  .  It  ia  in* 

1791.     Tho  two  appear  in  Johnson's  tended    to   bo  Hung  to  n  StrathsMT 

Museum,  1790.  reel  of  which  I  am  very  fond.  oaJled 

*  "  The  laa  "  is  the  reading  of  Currio  in  «  Collection  ^  Ballin- 
and  Cromek.  dul                   .'  and  in  others,  'Cam> 

*  Pint  published  in  this  form  by  del:  takes  throe  Htaniat  of 
S<ott  Douglas.  Bums  writes  as  follows  foi  .  h,  to  go  through  th« 
U>  <  uoningbAm   from   Ellisland,    11th  wli< 

March    17vl.  — "  I    havo   this  oToning 
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Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  Luve  was  true  : 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 

For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine  ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  Luve, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine  : 
Wi'  Hghtsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Upon  its  thorny  tree  ; 
But  my  fause  Luver  staw  my  rose. 

And  left  the  thorn  wi'  me  : 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Upon  a  morn  in  June ; 
And  sae  I  flourished  on  the  morn. 

And  sae  was  pu'd  or  noon ! 


The  Banks  o'  Doon.^ 

SECOND  VERSION.^ 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair  ? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care  ! 
Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  ! 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  Luve  was  true. 

1  [March  1791.]     "  While  here  I  sit,  magic  of  that  sound— 'Auld   Toon   o' 

sad  and  solitary,  by  the  side  of  a  fire  Ayr,'   conjured   up,    I    will   send   my 

in  a  little  country  inn,  and  drying  my  last  song  to  Mr  Ballantine.      Here  it 

wet  clothes,  in  pops  a  poor  fellow  of  a  is." — Letter  to  John  Ballantine,   Esq., 

sodger,  and  tells  me   he   is   going  to  Apr. 

Ayr.      By  heavens  !    say  I  to  myself,  ^  This  is    Cromek's   version,    which 

with  a  tide  of  good  spirits  which  the  wants  the  last  four  lines. 
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Thou'll  break  my  heart,  tlioii  bonie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  Luve, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  Hghtsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Upon  its  thorny  tree  ; 
But  my  fause  Luver  staw  my  rose, 

And  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Upon  a  morn  in  June  ; 
And  sae  I  flourished  on  the  mom, 

And  sae  was  pu'd  or  noon. 

The  Banks  o'  Doon. 

THIRD   VERSION.^ 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair  ? 
How  can  ye  chant  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  weary  fu'  o'  care  ! 
Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn  : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed  never  to  return. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  Bonie  Doon, 

To  see  the  row;  and  wcxMlbine  twine  : 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  Luve, 

And  fondly  sac  did  1  o'  mine; 
Wi'  lightHome  heart  1  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  Hweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  ! 
And  my  fnuse  Luver  staw  my  rose. 

But  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

I  A  third  rtnAon.  adapted  to  a  tuno      li^ht "    The  poetry  tuffeni,  of  ooonei 
lied   "The  QUodonian   Hunt'«   Do- 
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Lament  for  James,  Earl  of  Glencairn.^ 

The  wind  blew  hollow  frae  the  hills, 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Look'd  on  the  fading  yellow  woods, 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream  : 
Beneath  a  craigy  steep,  a  Bard, 

Laden  with  years  and  meikle  pain. 
In  loud  lament  bewail'd  his  lord. 

Whom  Death  had  all  untimely  ta'en. 

He  lean'd  him  to  an  ancient  aik. 

Whose  trunk  was  mould'ring  down  with  years ; 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  with  time. 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears ! 
And  as  he  touch'd  his  trembling  harp. 

And  as  he  tun'd  his  doleful  sang, 
The  winds,  lamenting  thro'  their  caves. 

To  Echo  bore  the  notes  alang. 

"  Ye  scatter'd  birds  that  faintly  sing. 

The  reliques  o'  the  vernal  queir ! 
Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a'  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  aged  year ! 
A  few  short  months,  and  glad  and  gay. 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  ear  and  e'e ; 
But  nocht  in  all-revolving  time 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 

"I  am  a  bending  aged  tree. 

That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  rain  ; 
But  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast. 

And  my  last  hald  of  earth  is  gane  ; 
Nae  leaf  o'  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 

Nae  simmer  sun  exalt  my  bloom ; 
But  I  maun  lie  before  the  storm. 

And  ithers  plant  them  in  my  room. 

1  Lord  Glencaim  died  on  January  27,       ballad-like  charm  olnainralness,  lacking 
1791.     The  last  verse  has  a  wonderful       to  "the  ancient  bard." 
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"  I've  seen  sae  mony  changefu'  years, 

On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown : 
I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men, 

Alike  unkno\ving,  and  unknown  : 
Unheard,  unpitied,  unreliev'd, 

I  bear  alane  my  lade  o'  care, 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dust, 

Lie  a'  that  would  my  sorrows  share. 

"  And  last,  (the  sum  of  a'  my  griefs !) 

My  noble  master  lies  in  clay ; 
Tlie  flow'r  amang  our  barons  bold. 

His  country's  pride,  his  country's  stay : 
In  weary  being  now  I  pine. 

For  a'  the  hfe  of  life  is  dead. 
And  hope  has  left  my  aged  ken. 

On  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 

"  Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  harp ! 

The  voice  of  woe  and  wild  despair ! 
Awake,  resound  thy  latest  lay. 

Then  sleep  in  silence  evcrmair  ! 
And  thou,  my  last,  best,  only  friend, 

That  fillest  an  untimely  tomb, 
Accept  this  tribute  from  the  I^rd 

Thou  brought  from  Fortune's  mirkest  gloom. 

"  In  Poverty's  low  barren  vale, 

Thick  mists  obscure  involv'd  me  romid ; 
Though  oft  I  turn'd  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  wjis  to  bo  found : 
Thou  found'st  me,  like  the  morning  sun 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  hnipid  air. 
The  friendless  bard  and  rustic  song 

Jiecame  alike  thy  fo.stcring  care. 

"  O I  why  luiH  worth  so  short  a  date, 
Wliile  villains  ripen  grey  with  time  ? 

Must  thou,  the  noble,  gen  rous,  great, 
Fall  in  bold  manhootrs  hardy  prime ! 
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CRAIGIEBURN    WOOD 

Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day — 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  woe  ? 
0  !  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

That  laid  my  benefactor  low  ! 

"  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee  ; 
But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me !  "  ^ 


Lines  to  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  Bart.^ 

Thou,  who  thy  honor  as  thy  God  rever'st. 

Who,  save  thy  mind's  reproach,  nought  earthly  fear'st, 

To  thee  this  votive  offering  I  impart, 

The  tearful  tribute  of  a  broken  heart.^ 

The  Friend  thou  valued'st,  I,  the  Patron  lov'd ; 

His  worth,  his  honour,  all  the  world  approved : 

We'll  mourn  till  we  too  go  as  he  has  gone. 

And  tread  the  shadowy*  path  to  that  dark  world  unknown. 

Craigieburn  Wood.^ 

Sweet  closes  the  ev'ning  on  Craigieburn  Wood, 

And  blythely  awaukens  the  morrow ; 
But  the  pride  o'  the  spring  in  the  Craigieburn  Wood 

Can  yield  me  nought  but  sorrow. 

1  Burns  originally  wrote  " But  I'll  re-  1793)  has  "dreary,"  for  which  the 
member  good  Glencairn;"  the  Earl's  poet  gave  instructions  to  substitute 
sister  suggested  "great"  in  place  of       "shadowy." 

"good";   "thee"   was    proposed    by  » This    song    was    composed    on    a 

Miss  Leslie   Baillie.  passion  which  a  Mr  Gillespie,  a  par- 

2  Verses  sent  with  the  Elegy  on  ticular  friend  of  mine,  had  for  a  Miss 
Glencairn.  Lorimer,   afterwards   Mrs  Whelpdale, 

3  In  the  original  MS.  these  lines  The  young  lady  was  born  at  Craigie- 
read : —  burn  Wood.  The  chorus  is  part  of 
Witness  the  ardour  of  this  votive  lay,  an  old,  foolish  ballad. — R.B. — The 
With    streaming  eyes  and  throbbing  heroine,  Jean  Lorimer,  was  afterwards 

heart  I  pay.  Burns' s  "  Chloris." 

4  The  printed  version    (Edinburgh, 
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Chorus, — Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie, 
And  0  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ! 
O  sweetly,  sonndly,  weel  may  he  sleep 
That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee ! 

I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 
But  pleasure  they  hae  nane  for  me, 

While  care  my  heart  is  wringing. 
Beyond  thee,  &c. 

I  can  na  tell,  I  maun  na  tell, 

I  daur  na  for  your  anger  ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart. 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 
Beyond  thee,  &c. 

I  see  thee  gracefu',  straight  and  tall, 

I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonie  ; 
But  oh,  what  will  my  torment  be. 

If  thou  refuse  thy  Johnie ! 
Beyond  thee,  &c. 

To  see  thee  in  another's  arms. 

In  love  to  lie  and  languish, 
Twad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen, 

My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  anguish. 
Beyond  thee,  &c. 

But  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine. 

Say  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me ; 
And  a'  my  days  o'  life  to  come 

ni  gratefully  adore  thee, 
IJcvond  thee,  &c. 

The   bonie   wee   Thing.^ 

Chorus, — Bonie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing, 
Lovely  wee  tiling,  wcrt  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 
Lc8t  my  jewel  it  should  tine. 

>  8bo  woji  ft  Mliw  Dolwmli  Dtivim. 
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Wishfully  I  look  and  languish 

In  that  bonie  face  o'  thine, 
And  my  heart  it  stounds*  wi'  anguish, 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

Bonie  wee  thing,  &c. 

Wit  and  Grace,  and  Love,  and  Beauty, 

In  ae  constellation  shine ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine ! 

Bonie  wee  thing,  &c. 


Epigram   on    Miss    Davies,^ 

On  being  asked  why  she  had  been  formed  so  little, 
and  Mrs  A so  big. 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small  ? 

And  why  so  huge  the  granite  ? — 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 

That  higher  value  on  it. 


The   Charms   of   Lovely    Davies.^ 

Twne— "Miss  Muir." 

0  HOW  shall  I,  unskilfu',  try 

The  poet's  occupation  ? 
The  tunefu'  powers,  in  happy  hours, 

That  whisper  inspiration ; 
Even  they  maun  dare  an  effort  mair 

Than  aught  they  ever  gave  us, 
Ere  they  rehearse,  in  equal  verse. 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 

*  throbs. 

1  An  epigram  hardly  worthy  of  the  2  The  third  result  of  a  propensity  to 

Anthology.  "  mute  admire 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies." 
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WHAT    CAN    A    YOUNG    LASSIE^ 

Each  eye,  it  cheers  when  she  appears, 

Like  Phoebus  in  the  morning. 
When  past  the  shower,  and  every  flower 

The  garden  is  adorning : 
As  the  ^vretch  looks  o'er  Siberia's  shore. 

When  winter-bound  the  wave  is ; 
Sae  droops  our  heart,  when  we  maun  part 

Frae  charming,  lovely  Da\1es. 

Her  smile's  a  gift  frae  'boon  the  lift, 

That  maks  us  mair  than  princes ; 
A  sceptred  hand,  a  king's  command, 

Is  in  her  darting  glances  ; 
The  man  in  arms  'gainst  female  channs 

Even  he  her  willing  slave  is. 
He  hugs  his  chain,  and  owns  the  reign 

Of  conquering,  lovely  Davies. 

My  Muse  to  dream  of  such  a  theme, 

Her  feeble  powers  surrender  : 
The  eagle's  gaze  alone  surveys 

The  sun's  meridian  splendour. 
I  wad  in  vain  essay  the  strain, 

The  deed  too  daring  brave  is ; 
I'll  drap  the  lyre,  and  mute  admire 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 


What  can  a  Young  Lassie  do  wi'  an 
Auld  Man.^ 

What  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young  lassie, 
What  can  a  young  hussie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 

Bad  luck  on  the  penny  that  tempted  my  minnic 
To  sell  her  puir  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian' ! 

Ba<l  luck  on  the  penny  that  tempted  my  minnio 
To  sell  iier  puir  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian'. 

>  What,  indotKl  T     lAnon  tor  Muaio. 
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THE   POSIE 

He's  always  compleenin  frae  mornin  to  eenin, 
He  hoasts*  and  he  hirples^  the  weary  day  lang ; 

He's  doylt^  and  he's  dozin,^  his  blude  it  is  frozen,— 
0  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man ! 

He's  doylt  and  he's  dozin,  his  blude  it  is  frozen, 

0  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man. 

He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  frets  and  he  cankers, 

1  never  can  please  him  do  a'  that  I  can  ; 

He's  peevish  an'  jealous  o'  a'  the  young  fellows, — 
0  dool®  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man ! 

He's  peevish  an'  jealous  o'  a'  the  young  fellows, 
O  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man. 


My  auld  auntie  Katie  upon  me  taks  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan  ; 

I'll  cross  him  an'  wrack  him,  until  I  heartbreak  him 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan, 

I'll  cross  him  an'  wrack  him,  until  I  heartbreak  him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 


The  Posie.^ 

0  LUVE  will  venture  in  where  it  daur  na  weel  be  seen, 
0  luve  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  has  been ; 
But  I  will  doun  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood  sae  green. 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year. 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear ; 
For  she's  the  pink   o'  womankind,  and  blooms  without  a 
peer, 

And  a'  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

*  cough.  ^  limps.  <=  crazed.  ^  powerless.  « grief. 

1  Words  for  an  air  sung  by  Mrs  Burns. 
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I'll  pu'  the  budding  rose,  when  Phoebus  peeps  in  view, 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet,  bonie  mou ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi'  its  unchanging  blue, 
And  a'  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair, 

And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I'll  place  the  lily  there  ; 

The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air, 

And  a'  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu',  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day  ; 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna  tak  away 
And  a  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu',  when  the  e'ening  star  is  near, 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  een  sae  clear ; 
The  violet's  for  modesty,  which  weel  she  fa's  to  wear, 
And  a'  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  tie  the  Posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  o'  luve. 
And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'll  swear  by  a'  above. 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall  ne'er  remove, 
And  this  will  Ix)  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


On   Glenriddell's    Fox   Breaking 
His   Chain.^ 

A  Fragment,   1791. 

Thou,  Liberty,  thou  art  my  theme ; 
Not  such  as  idle  poets  dream. 
Who  trick  thee  up  a  heathen  goddess 
That  a  fantjistic  cap  and  rod  has ; 
Such  stale  conceits  arc  poor  and  silly ; 
I  paint  tiico  out,  a  Highland  filly, 

1   A   Frafcmont    in    iho    mantior  of  tho  defeat  of  Xorxet,  "  that  abandoned 

Prior,     and     other    fabuluta    of    the  Tory.  ' 

BigbtMnth    Century.       "Tlio    Whi^  nnt  i    ''    '     '    \u   1874    from    tho 

of  Sparta"  had  not  muoh  to  do  with  (ilonridil 
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A  sturdy,  stubborn,  handsome  dapple. 
As  sleek's  a  mouse,  as  round's  an  apple. 
That  when  thou  pleasest  canst  do  wonders ; 
But  when  thy  luckless  rider  blunders, 
Or  if  thy  fancy  should  demur  there. 
Wilt  break  thy  neck  ere  thou  go  further. 

These  things  premised,  I  sing  a  Fox, 
Was  caught  among  his  native  rocks, 
And  to  a  dirty  kennel  chained, 
How  he  his  liberty  regained. 

Glenriddell !  a  Whig  without  a  stain, 
A  Whig  in  principle  and  grain, 
Could'st  thou  enslave  a  free-born  creature, 
A  native  denizen  of  Nature  ? 
How  could'st  thou,  with  a  heart  so  good, 
(A  better  ne'er  was  sluiced  with  blood) 
Nail  a  poor  devil  to  a  tree. 
That  ne'er  did  harm  to  thine  or  thee  ? 

The  staunchest  Whig  Glendriddell  was. 
Quite  frantic  in  his  country's  cause ; 
And  oft  was  Reynard's  prison  passing, 
And  with  his  brother- Whigs  canvassing 
The  Rights  of  Men,  the  Powers  of  Women, 
With  all  the  dignity  of  Freemen. 

Sir  Reynard  daily  heard  debates 
Of  Princes',  Kings',  and  Nations'  fates, 
With  many  rueful,  bloody  stories 
Of  Tyrants,  Jacobites,  and  Tories  : 
From  liberty  how  angels  fell. 
That  now  are  galley-slaves  in  hell ; 
How  Nimrod  first  the  trade  began 
Of  binding  Slavery's  chains  on  Man  ; 
How  fell  Semiramis — G — d  d-mn  her ! 
Did  first,  with  sacrilegious  hammer, 
(All  ills  till  then  were  trivial  matters) 
For  Man  dethron'd  forge  hen-peck  fetters ; 
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How  Xerxes,  that  abandoned  Tory, 
Tliought  cutting  throats  was  reaping  glory, 
Until  the  stubborn  Whigs  of  Sparta 
Taught  him  great  Nature's  Magna  Charta ; 
How  mighty  Rome  her  fiat  hurl'd 
Resistless  o'er  a  bowing  world, 
And,  kinder  than  they  did  desire, 
PoHsh'd  mankind  with  sword  and  fire  ; 
With  much,  too  tedious  to  relate, 
Of  ancient  and  of  modern  date. 
But  ending  still,  how  Billy  Pitt 
(Unlucky  boy  !)  with  wicked  wit. 
Has  gagg'd  old  Britain,  drain 'd  her  coffer, 
As  butchers  bind  and  bleed  a  heifer. 

Thus  wily  Reynard  by  degrees, 
In  kennel  listening  at  his  ease, 
Suck'd  in  a  mighty  stock  of  knowledge, 
As  much  as  some  folks  at  a  College ; 
Knew  Britain's  rights  and  constitution. 
Her  aggrandisement,  diminution, 
How  fortune  wrought  us  good  from  evil ; 
Let  no  man,  then,  despise  the  Devil, 
As  who  should  say,  *  1  never  can  need  him,' 
Since  we  to  scoundrels  owe  our  freedom. 


Poem  on   Pastoral   Poetry.^ 

Hail,  Poesie  I  thou  Nymph  reserv'd  ! 

In  chase  o'  thee,  what  crowds  hae  swer\'d 

Frae  common  Hcnse,  or  sunk  encrv'd 

Maiig  heaps  o'  clavcrs'^ : 
AinI  r.<l,  '  o'er  aft  thy  joes''  hae  starv'd, 

'Mid  a*  thy  favours  ! 

» i».  •*  BwenthoartK. 

iTho  authorship  '  >        Humn'H    i)ai)om    in    hiH    own    hand- 

doubUd,    but   it   WM   foaod    ainuuK      writinir,  *oa  DMy  well  bo  hia. 
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Say,  Lassie,  why  thy  train  amang, 
While  loud  the  trump's  heroic  clang, 
And  sock  or  buskin  skelp*  alang 

To  death  or  marriage  ; 
Scarce  ane  has  tried  the  shepherd-sang 

But  wi'  miscarriage  ? 

In  Homer's  craft  Jock  Milton  thrives  ; 
Eschylus'  pen  Will  Shakespeare  drives  ; 
Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,^  till  him  rives 

Horatian  fame  ; 
In  thy  sweet  sang,  Barbauld,  survives 

Even  Sappho's  flame. 

But  thee,  Theocritus,  wha  matches  ? 
They're  no  herd's  ballats,  Maro's  catches  ; 
Squire  Pope  but  busks  his  skinklin^  patches 

0'  heathen  tatters : 
I  pass  by  hunders,  nameless  wretches, 

That  ape  their  betters. 

In  this  braw  age  o'  wit  and  lear,^ 
Will  nane  the  Shepherd's  whistle  mair 
Blaw  sweetly  in  its  native  air. 

And  rural  grace  ; 
And,  wi'  the  far-fam'd  Grecian,  share 

A  rival  place  ? 

Yes  !  there  is  ane ;  a  Scottish  callan® ! 
There's  ane ;  come  forrit,*  honest  Allan  ! 
Thou  need  na  jouk^  behint  the  hallan,^ 

A  chiel  sae  clever  ; 
The  teeth  o'  time  may  gnaw  Tantallan,^ 

But  thou's  for  ever. 

Thou  paints  auld  Nature  to  the  nines,^ 
In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines  ; 

*  dash.  ^  stunted  dwarf.  *=  glittering.  ^  learning.  ®  youth, 

f  forward.  s  hide,  ^  partition.  » to  perfection. 

1  The  rocky  stronghold  of  that  name  in  East  Lothian. 
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Nae  gowden  stream  thro'  myrtle  twines, 
Where  Philomel, 

While  nightly  breezes  sweep  the  vines. 
Her  griefs  will  tell ! 

In  gowany*  glens  thy  burnie  strays. 
Where  bonie  lasses  bleach  their  claes. 
Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws*^  and  braes, 

Wi'  hawthorns  gray. 
Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lays. 

At  close  o'  day. 

Thy  rural  loves  are  Nature's  sel' ; 

Nae  bombast  spates^  o'  nonsense  swell ; 

Nae  snap*^  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spell 

0'  witchin  love. 
That  charm  that  can  the  strongest  quell, 

The  steniest  move. 


Verses   on    the    Destruction    of  the   Woods 
near    Drumlanrig.^ 

As  on  the  banks  of  winding  Nith, 

Ae  smiling  simmer  morn  I  stray 'd. 
And  traced  its  bonie  hohns  and  haughs, 

Where  linties  sang  and  lannnies  play'd, 
I  sat  me  down  upon  a  cmig, 

And  drank  my  fill  o'  fancy's  dream. 
When  from  the  eddying  deep  below. 

Up  rose  the  genius  of  the  stream. 

Dark,  like  the  frowning  rock,  his  brow, 

And  troubled,  like  his  wintry  wave, 
And  deep,  jis  sughs  the  boding  wind 
Aniantr  his  caves,  the  siixh  hv  travc — 
•  <Uisi(                       •»  groTOM. 
»  Whoerer    w  t   (SeoU       <,  as 

Manaziuf,  Yah.  vioWM         tl  :r\ 

of  Wonlnwortli  ■  .  norato        W  ■      ,    lii 

DougUii,"    "Old    g,"    the     I)uk«    of       Thtick«rtt>'H  r*Vy4H*aiu. 
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"  And  come  ye  here,  my  son,"  he  cried, 
"  To  wander  in  my  birken  shade  ? 

To  muse  some  favourite  Scottish  theme. 
Or  sing  some  favourite  Scottish  maid  ? 

"  There  was  a  time,  it's  nae  lang  syne, 

Ye  might  hae  seen  me  in  my  pride. 
When  a'  my  banks  sae  bravely  saw 

Their  woody  pictures  in  my  tide ; 
When  hanging  beech  and  spreading  elm 

Shaded  my  stream  sae  clear  and  cool : 
And  stately  oaks  their  twisted  arms 

Threw  broad  and  dark  across  the  pool ; 

"  When,  glinting  thro'  the  trees,  appear'd 

The  wee  white  cot  aboon  the  mill. 
And  peacefu'  rose  its  ingle  reek. 

That,  slowly  curling,  clamb  the  hill. 
But  now  the  cot  is  bare  and  cauld, 

Its  leafy  bield  for  ever  gane. 
And  scarce  a  stinted  birk  is  left 

To  shiver  in  the  blast  its  lane." 

"  Alas ! "  quoth  I,  "  what  ruefu'  chance 

Has  twin'd  ye  o'  your  stately  trees  ? 
Has  laid  your  rocky  bosom  bare — 

Has  stripped  the  deeding  aff  your  braes  ? 
Was  it  the  bitter  eastern  blast. 

That  scatters  blight  in  early  spring  ? 
Or  was  't  the  wil'fire  scorch'd  their  boughs, 

Or  canker-worm  wi'  secret  sting  ?  " 

"  Nae  eastlin  blast,"  the  sprite  replied ; 

^'  It  blaws  na  here  sae  fierce  and  fell. 
And  on  my  dry  and  halesome  banks 

Nae  canker-worms  get  leave  to  dwell : 
Man  !  cruel  man !  "  the  genius  sighed — 

As  through  the  cliffs  he  sank  him  down — 
"  The  worm  that  gnaw'd  my  bonie  trees, 

That  reptile  wears  a  Ducal  crown." 
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The  Gallant  Weaver.^ 

Where  Cart  riiis  rowin  to  the  sea, 
By  mony  a  flower  and  spreading  tree, 
There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me, 

He  is  a  gallant  Weaver. 
O,  I  had  wooers  aught  or  nine, 
They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine ; 
And  I  was  fear'd  my  heart  wad  tine,*^ 

And  I  gied  it  to  the  Weaver. 

My  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band,^ 
To  gie  the  lad  that  has  the  land, 
But  to  my  heart  I'll  add  my  hand, 

And  give  it  to  the  Weaver. 
While  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers. 
While  bees  delight  in  opening  flowers. 
While  corn  grows  green  in  summer  showere, 

I  love  my  gallant  Weaver. 

Epigram  at  Brovvnhill  Inn.^ 

At  Brownhill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer, 
And  plenty  of  bacon  each  day  in  the  year ; 
We've  a'  thing  that's  nice,  and  mostly  in  season. 
But  why  always  Bacon — come  tell  me  the  reason  ? 

You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart.^ 

Chonnt. — You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart, 
You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart, 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May, 
That's  half  sae  welcome's  thou  art ! 

*  got  lost.  ^  niarriago  Mttlemdnt. 

>  HuDpoMd,  bjr  Mr  Soott   DoiikIoh,  a  linc«)n  wan  the    nanio   of   a   pre< 

to   refer  to  a  wmtw,  difltiiitfuialied,  Numahly  mtruid?e  hoHt     The  linos  are 

aooording  to  tradition,  by  Jean  Armour,  itaid  U)  have  "affordo<l  inuoh  amuae- 

durinfc  her  retidence  at  rniHloy  in  1786.  niont  " 

Mr  Sterenaon  and                   toni  a|)-  ^  i  ,                                                 now 

|iear  to  hATe  ihouK'                    weaver  nt  A                                                .    the 

was  really  preferre<l  UW..II.U..  Jncol-ii-        i-mro    wcatum-,    v  barlie 

Htwari." 
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Come,  bumpers  high,  express  your  joy, 

The  bowl  we  maun  renew  it, 
The  tappet  hen,*^  gae  bring  her  beji. 

To  welcome  Willie  Stewart, 

You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart,  &c. 


May  foes  be  Strang,  and  friends  be  slack, 

Ilk  action,  may  he  rue  it, 
May  woman  on  him  turn  her  back 

That  wrangs  thee,  Willie  Stewart, 
You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart,  &c. 


Lovely  Polly  Stewart.^ 

Chorus, — 0  lovely  Polly  Stewart, 

0  charming  Polly  Stewart, 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May, 
That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art ! 


The  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades,  it  fa's, 
And  art  can  ne'er  renew  it ; 

But  worth  and  truth,  eternal  youth 
Will  gie  to  Polly  Stewart, 
0  lovely  Polly  Stewart,  &c. 


May  he  whase  arms  shall  fauld  thy  charms 

Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart ! 
To  him  be  given  to  ken  the  heaven 

He  grasps  in  Polly  Stewart ! 
0  lovely  Polly  Stewart,  &c. 

»  quart  measure. 

1  The  same  original  serves  for  this       pane    at    the    Globe    Tavern.       Miss 
and  the  foregoing  snatch.     The  chorus       Stewart  died  an  exile  in  Italy. 
of  this  piece  was  written  on  a  window 
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MY    EPPIE  MACNAB 
Fragment, — Damon  and  Sylvia.^ 

Tune—''  The  Tither  Morn." 

Yon  wandering  rill  that  marks  the  hill, 

And  glances  o'er  the  brae,  Sir, 
Slides  by  a  bower,  where  niony  a  flower 

Sheds  fragrance  on  the  day.  Sir ; 
There  Damon  lay  with  Sylvia  gay, 

To  love  they  thought  no  crime.  Sir, 
The  wild  birds  sang,  the  echoes  rang. 

While  Damon's  heart  beat  time.  Sir. 

Johnie  lad,  cock  up  your  Beaver,^ 

When  first  my  brave  Johnie  lad  came  to  the  town, 
He  had  a  blue  bonnet  that  wanted  the  crown ; 
But  now  lie  has  gotten  a  hat  and  a  feather. 
Hey,  brave  Johnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver  ! 


Cock  up  your  beaver,  and  cock  it  fu'  spnish, 
We'll  over  the  border,  and  gie  them  a  brush  ; 
There's  somebody  there  we'll  teach  better  behaviour, 
Hey,  brave  Johnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver ! 


My  Eppic  Macnab.^ 

O  SAW  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  Macnab  ? 
O  saw  ye  my  dearie,  my  Kppic  Macnab  ? 

She's  down  in  the  yard,  HJie's  kissin  the  laird. 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  ain  Jock  liab. 

1  A  ?9ne  from  a  tongor  ptoco  Miid  to  HtimM  nnd  \vm  a  Jocobito  twang.     Soott 

be  Mnnowhat  gay.    (Bunui  to  Thomnon,  wan  \\t»n\  to  quote  tho  linuH. 

January  1796.1  '  An  improved  vornioD  of  n  Ioom  old 

'  The  teoooa  Terse  it  aitrtbuto<l  to  lyric 
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MY   TOCHER'S    THE    JEWEL 

0  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  Macnab ; 
0  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  Macnab ; 

Whate'er  thou  hast  dune,  be  it  late,  be  it  sune, 
Thou's  welcome  again  to  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 

What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  Macnab  ? 
What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  Macnab  ? 

She  let's  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  thee  forgot. 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 

0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  Macnab  ! 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  Macnab ! 

As  light  as  the  air,  and  as  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 


Altho'  He  has  left  Me.^ 

Altho'  he  has  left  me  for  greed  o'  the  siller, 
I  dinna  envy  him  the  gains  he  can  win  ; 

I  rather  wad  bear  a'  the  lade*  o'  my  sorrow. 
Than  ever  hae  acted  sae  faithless  to  him. 


My  Tocher's  the  Jewel.^ 

0  MEIKLE  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty, 

And  meikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  kin  ; 
But  little  thinks  my  luve  I  ken  brawlie  ^ 

My  tocher's'^  the  jewel  has  charms  for  him. 
It's  a'  for  the  apple  he'll  nourish  the  tree. 

It's  a'  for  the  hinny  he'll  cherish  the  bee, 
My  laddie's  sae  meikle  in  luve  wi'  the  siller. 

He  canna  hae  luve  to  spare  for  me. 

Your  proffer  o'  luve's  an  airle-penny,^ 
My  tocher's  the  bargain  ye  wad  buy ; 

But  an  ye  be  crafty,  I  am  cunnin, 

Sae  ye  wi'  anither  your  fortune  may  try. 

*  load.  ^  finely.  ^  dowry.  "^  earnest-money. 

1  Lines  foisted  into  an  old  song.  2  Only  a  few  lines  here  are  by  Bums. 
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O    FOR   ANE   AN'    TWENTY,   TAM 

Ye're  like  to  the  timiiier  o'  yon  rotten  wood, 
Ye're  like  to  the  bark  o'  yon  rotten  tree, 

Ye'Il  slip  frae  me  like  a  knotless  thread, 
And  ye'll  crack  your  credit  wi'  mae  nor  me. 

O  for  Ane  an'  Twenty,  Tam.^ 

Chorus, — An'  0  for  ane  an'  twenty,  Tarn  ! 

And  hey,  sweet  ane  an'  twenty,  Tam ! 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin  sang. 
An'  I  saw  ane  an'  twenty,  Tam. 

They  snool^'  me  sair,  and  hand''  me  down. 
An'  gar  me  look  like  bluntie,''  Tam ; 

But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun', 
An'  then  comes  ane  an'  twenty,  Tam. 
An'  O  for,  <fcc. 

A  glieb^  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear,^ 

Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tam ; 
At  kith  or  kin  1  need  na  spier,' 

An  I  saw  ane  an'  twenty,  Tam. 
An'  O  for,  &c. 

They'll  hae  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof,» 

Tho'  I  mysel'  hae  plenty,  Tam  ; 
But,  hear'st  thou  laddie !  there's  my  loof,*^ 

I'm  thine  at  ane  an'  twenty,  Tam. 
An'  O  for,  &c. 

Thou  Fair  Kliza.^ 

Turn  agJiin,  thou  fair  Elizji ! 

Ac  kind  l)Hiik  before  we  part; 
Rue  on  thy  de.sj)fiiring  h)ver, 

(Jan'st  thou  break  his  faitlifii'  heart? 


•mob. 

•  hMp  of  wealth. 

*'  hold.                         «•  ono  Htupid.               •«  fiol.l 
'  Bilk-                           « bltH.klio»d.               h  h/in.l. 

1  Word*  bjr  Bums. 

ddAOMtUIM. 

Written  for  an          »  Uno«    written    to    luit  anylxxly'i 
iiwe«t-ho«rt,  Johnnon'ti  or  Thcmjuon'i. 
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MY    BONIE    BELL 

Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza ! 

If  to  love  thy  heart  denies, 
Oh,  in  pity  hide  the  sentence 

Under  friendship's  kind  disguise  ! 

Thee,  sweet  maid,  hae  I  offended  ? 

My  offence  is  loving  thee ; 
Can'st  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  ever, 

Wha  for  thine  would  gladly  die  ? 
While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom, 

Thou  shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe  : 
Turn  again,  thou  lovely  maiden, 

Ae  sweet  smile  on  me  bestow. 

Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom. 

In  the  pride  o'  sinny  noon  ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  fairy, 

All  beneath  the  simmer  moon  ; 
Not  the  Minstrel,  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  in  his  e'e. 
Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapture, 

That  thy  presence  gies  to  me. 


My  Bonie  Bell.i 

The  smiling  Spring  comes  in  rejoicing, 

And  surly  Winter  grimly  flies ; 
Now  crystal  clear  are  the  falling  waters, 

And  bonie  blue  are  the  sunny  skies. 
Fresh  o'er  the  mountains  breaks  forth  the  morning, 

The  ev'ning  gilds  the  ocean's  swell ; 
All  creatures  joy  in  the  sun's  returning, 

And  I  rejoice  in  my  bonie  Bell. 

The  flowery  Spring  leads  sunny  Summer, 

The  yellow  Autumn  presses  near ; 
Then  in  his  turn  comes  gloomy  Winter, 

Till  smiling  Spring  again  appear : 

1  Bell  is  not  identified,  and  was  probably  a  creature  of  iemcy. 
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SWEET   AFTON 

Tims  seasons  dancing,  life  advancing, 
Old  Time  and  Nature  their  changes  tell ; 

But  never  ranging,  still  unchanging, 
I  adore  my  bonie  Bell. 


Sweet  Afton.^ 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton  !  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise  ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  nmrnmring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Tliou  stock  dove  whose  echo  resounds  thro'  the  glen. 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds,  in  yon  thorny  den. 
Thou  green  crested  lapwing  thy  screaming  forbear, 
I  charge  you,  disturb  not  my  slumbering  Fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neigl)bouring  hills, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills ; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where,  wild  in  tlie  woodlands,  the  primroses  blow  ; 
There  oft,  as  mild  Kv'ning  weeps  over  the  lea. 
The  ^no«.t-<r(Mite<l  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 

And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resiiles ; 

How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 

Ab,  irui]u'r\wr  sweet  floweret^.  <'»••  <<«'m<  thy  rl(»nr  wave. 

Flow  gciiiiv,  sweet  Afton,  amim;;  Uiv  ;;rccn  l)raes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

•  Thoro  in  a  tfront  denl  of  l©amin»;       known.     Mary  may,  or   may  not,   b« 
abmit  IhJn  poom  ami  it*  origin,  which       Highland  Mnr)'. 
nManii  thnt,  in  fact,  nothing  in  cortainly 
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ADDRESS    TO    THOMSON 


Address   to   the   Shade   of  Thomson/ 

On  Crowning  His  Bust  at  Ednam,  Roxburghshire, 
with  a  Wreath  of  Bays. 

While  virgin  Spring  by  Eden's  flood, 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green, 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood, 
Or  tunes  Eolian  strains  between. 


While  Summer,  with  a  matron  grace. 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade. 

Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade. 


While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind. 
By  Tweed  erects  his  aged  head. 

And  sees,  wdth  self-approving  mind, 
Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed. 


While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 

Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar. 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows. 


So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year ! 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won  ; 
While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear. 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 

1  An  imitation  of  Collins.     The  piece  The  text  is  that  of  the  edition  of  1793, 

was    written  for    Lord   Buchan,    who  differing  much  from  the  earlier  sketch 

patronised  poetry  in  a  very  ludicrous  extant  in  MS.,  and  showing  that  the 

manner.  verses  cost  Burns  some  trouble. 
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FRAE   THE    FRIENDS    I    LOVE 


Nithsdale's  welcome  Hame.^ 

The  noble  Maxwells  and  their  powers 

Are  coming  o'er  the  border, 
And  they'll  gae  big*  Terreagles'  towers, 

And  set  them  a'  in  order. 
And  they  declare  Terreagles  fair. 

For  their  abode  they  choose  it ; 
There's  no  a  heart  in  a'  the  land 

Biit's  lighter  at  the  news  o't. 

Tho'  stars  in  skies  may  disappear. 

And  angry  tempests  gather  ; 
The  happy  honr  may  soon  be  near 

That  brings  us  pleasant  weather : 
The  weary  night  o'  care  and  grief 

May  hae  a  joyfu'  morrow  ; 
So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief, 

Fareweel  our  night  o*  sorrow. 


Frae  the  Friends  and  Land  I  love.- 

7'ttn«— ••CarronSide." 

Frae  the  friends  and  land  I  love, 

Driv'n  by  Fortune's  felly  spite  ; 
Frae  my  l>est  bclov'd  I  rove, 

Never  inair  to  taste  delight  : 
Never  mair  maun  hope  to  find 

Ka«e  frae  toil,  relief  frae  care  : 
When  Remembrance  wracks  the  mind, 

Pleawures  but  unveil  dcsi)air. 

•  huiUl. 

nnd  of  the  ronmntic  oncaiio  fmtn  prison. 
I^dy     Winifred     rehuAt     Torren^^loii 

lioUNO. 

'  Another    Jaoohito    ditty  :     Burnii 
only  claimed  the  four  liut  linen. 
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«  Written   for    L. 
etablo,    wh«)fn   Sir 
loiter    t^)    f/Mkhai 

■  d   (Jon- 
tt,   in   a 
«1    with 

•canty  rt.-4|.o<t.      i 
d«tomMle<l  from  U,. 

•iimI    won 

nf    1716, 

SUCH   A   PARCEL   OF    ROGUES 

Brightest  climes  shall  mirk  appear, 

Desert  ilka  blooming  shore, 
Till  the  Fates,  nae  mair  severe, 

Friendship,  love,  and  peace  restore. 
Till  Revenge,  wi'  laurel'd  head, 

Bring  our  banished  hame  again  ; 
And  ilk  loyal,  bonie  lad 

Cross  the  seas,  and  win  his  ain. 


Such  a  Parcel  of  Rogues  in  a  Nation. 

Fareweel  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 

Fareweel  our  ancient  glory ; 
Fareweel  ev'n  to  the  Scottish  name, 

Sae  fam'd  in  martial  story. 
Now  Sark  rins  over  Solway  sands. 

An'  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean. 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stands — 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

What  force  or  guile  could  not  subdue. 

Thro'  many  warlike  ages, 
Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few, 

For  hireling  traitor's  wages. 
The  English  steel  we  could  disdain. 

Secure  in  valour's  station ; 
But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane — 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

0  would,  or  I  had  seen  the  day 

That  Treason  thus  could  sell  us, 
My  auld  grey  head  had  lien  in  clay, 

Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace ! 
But  pith  and  power,  till  my  last  hour, 

I'll  mak  this  declaration  ; 
We're  bought  and  sold  for  English  gold — 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

1  Based  on  an  old  and  well  known       ticians  who  procured  it. 
song  against  the  Union,  and  the  poli- 
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I    HAE    BEEN    AT   CROOKIEDEN 


Ye  Jacobites  ty  name.^ 

Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear, 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear. 

Ye  Jacobites  by  name, 

Your  faiits  I  will  proclaim. 
Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame,  you  shall  hear. 

What  is  Right,  and  what  is  Wrang,  by  the  law,  by  the  law  ? 
What  is  Right,  and  what  is  Wrang,  by  the  law  ? 

What  is  Right,  and  what  is  Wrang  ? 

A  short  sword,  and  a  lang, 
A  weak  arm  and  a  Strang,  for  to  draw. 

What  makes  heroic  strife,  famed  afar,  famed  afar  ? 
What  makes  heroic  strife,  famed  af^xr  ? 

What  makes  heroic  strife  ? 

To  whet  th'  assassin's  knife. 
Or  hunt  a  Parent's  life,  wi'  bluidy  war  ? 

Then  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  state,  in  the  state. 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  state. 

Then  let  you  schemes  alone. 

Adore  the  rising  sun, 
And  leave  a  man  undone,  to  his  fate. 


T    hac   been   at  Crookieden.- 

I  HAK  been  at  Crookieden, 

My  bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 

Viewing  Willie?  jind  his  men, 

My  bonie  laddie,  llighliuid  laddie. 

>  If  a  reforonco  to  the  Pronch  Itevolii  '•«  Tlio    den    of    Crookie    m   holl,   of 

feion  In  monnt,  it  in  cxt- '•     '       -'-  '*' ^    ,     ,  t.>  the  Dnko  of 

The  "  mnn  undono,"  if  i-^h  Infenj<»,  in 
I>tikn     of     York,    i»i 

MO  imrty,  oxccul  tl»c  l^ii<i  ttMhfll 
I   1/92,  when  tno  minjf  wu 

I  1  mil   nuiii-  _vi.    «  III    |.c   t  IHM     \  "Min«t»r 

To  roMtayont  thorn  n',  Willie. 
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O    KENMURE'S    ON   AND   AWA 

There  our  foes  that  burnt  and  slew, 
My  bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 

There,  at  last,  they  gat  their  due. 
My  bonie  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 


Satan  sits  in  his  black  neuk. 

My  bonie  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 
Breaking  sticks  to  roast  the  Duke, 

My  bonie  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 
The  bloody  monster  gae  a  yell. 

My  bonie  laddie.  Highland  laddie, 
And  loud  the  laugh  gied  round  a'  hell 

My  bonie  laddie.  Highland  laddie. 


O  Kenmure's  on  and  awa,  Willie.^ 

0  Kenmure's  on  and  awa,  WilHe, 

0  Kenmure's  on  and  awa : 
An'  Kenmure's  lord's  the  bravest  lord 

That  ever  Galloway  saw. 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band,  Willie  ! 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band ! 
There's  no  a  heart  that  fears  a  Whig, 

That  rides  by  Kenmure's  hand. 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine,  Willie  ! 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine ! 
There's  ne'er  a  coward  o'  Kenmure's  blude, 

Nor  yet  o'  Gordon's  line. 

1  This  song  was  a  great  favourite  of  Gordons  of  Kenmure,  as  despairing  to 

Sir    Walter    Scott,     for    whom     Mrs  rival  this  piece. 
Lockhart  used  to  sing  it.     Lord  Ken-  The  lines — 

mure  was  out  with  Lord  Nithsdale  in  "  But  sune,  wi'  sounding  vi^twy, 
1715,     was     taken    at    Preston,    and  May  Kenmure's  lord  came  hame  ! " 

executed  on  Tower-hill.     An  ancestor  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest,  and 

had    been    a    prominent    Covenanter.  are  probably  by  Bums. 
Scott  declined  to  write  a  song  for  the 
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EPISTLE   TO    JOHN    MAXWELL 

0  Keiimure's  lads  are  men,  Willie, 

O  Kenmure's  lads  are  men ; 
Their  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  true. 

And  that  their  foes  shall  ken. 

They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame,  Willie ; 

They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame ; 
But  sune,  wi'  sounding  victorie. 

May  Kennmre's  lord  come  hame ! 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa,  Willie  ! 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa  ! 
And  here's  the  flower  that  I  loe  best, 

The  rose  that's  like  the  snaw. 


Epistle  to  John  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of 
Terraughty, 

On  His  Birthday.i 

Health  to  the  Maxwell's  veteran  Chief! 
Health,  aye  unsour'd  by  care  or  grief: 
Inspir'd,  I  tum'd  Fate's  sibyl  leaf. 

This  natal  mom, 
I  see  thy  life  is  stuff  o'  prief,*" 

Scarce  quite  half-worn. 

This  day  thou  metes  threescore  eleven. 
And  I  can  tell  that  bounteous  Heaven 
(The  second-sight,  ye  ken,  is  given 

To  ilka  Poet) 
Ou  thee  a  tack**  o'  seven  times  seven 

Will  yet  bestow  it 

If  euvious  buckicH  view  wi'  sorrow 

Thy  lengthcn'd  days  on  this  blest  morrow, 

•  proof.  •'  looMo. 

'  Mr  Biaxwell  did  livo  to  tliu  groat  «go  of  niuety-four. 
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EPISTLE   TO    ROBERT    GRAHAM 

May  Desolation's  lang-teeth'd  harrow, 
Nine  miles  an  hour, 

Rake  them,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
In  brunstane  stour.* 

But  for  thy  friends,  and  they  are  mony, 
Baith  honest  men,  and  lassies  bonie. 
May  couthie^  Fortune,  kind  and  cannie. 

In  social  glee, 
Wi'  mornings  blythe,  and  e'enings  funny. 

Bless  them  and  thee ! 

Fareweel,  auld  birkie"^ !  Lord  be  near  ye, 
And  then  the  deil,  he  daurna  steer  ^  ye : 
Your  friends  aye  love,  your  faes  aye  fear  ye ; 

For  me,  shame  fa'  me. 
If  neist  my  heart  I  dinna  wear  ye, 

While  Burns  they  ca'  me. 


Second    Epistle   to    Robert   Graham,    Esq. 

of   Fintry.^  ■■- 

5  th  October  1791. 

Late  crippl'd  of  an  arm,  and  now  a  leg. 
About  to  beg  a  pass  for  leave  to  beg ; 
Dull,  listless,  teas'd,  dejected,  and  deprest 
(Nature  is  adverse  to  a  cripple's  rest) ; 
Will  generous  Graham  list  to  his  Poet's  wail  ? 
(It  soothes  poor  Misery,  hearkening  to  her  tale) 
And  hear  him  curse  the  light  he  first  survey'd, 
And  doubly  curse  the  luckless  rhyming  trade  ? 

Thou,  Nature  !  partial  Nature,  I  arraign ; 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain  ; 
The  lion  and  the  bull  thy  care  have  found, 
One  shakes  the  forests,  and  one  spurns  the  ground ; 

«•  brimstone  dust.  ^  loving.  <=  fellow.  <^  disturb. 

1  Another  version  of  Burns's  attempt       broke  his  arm  by  a  fall  from  a  horse, 
at    literary    satire    in    English.       He       in  March  1791. 
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EPISTLE   TO    ROBERT    GRAHAM 

Thou  giv'st  the  ass  liis  hide,  the  snail  his  shell ; 
Th'  euveiioni'd  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  cell ; 
Thy  iniuions  kings  defend,  control,  devour, 
In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power ; 
Foxes  and  statesmen  subtile  wiles  ensure ; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure ; 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  dmg. 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes,  are  snug ; 
Ev'n  silly  woman  has  her  warlike  arts 
Her  tongue  and  eyes — her  dreaded  spear  and  darts. 

But  Oh  !  thou  bitter  step-mother  and  hard. 
To  thy  poor,  fenceless,  naked  child — the  Bard  ! 
A  thing  unteachable  in  world's  skill. 
And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  helpless  still  : 
No  heels  to  bear  him  from  the  op'ning  dun  ; 
No  claws  to  dig,  his  hated  sight  to  shun  ; 
No  horns,  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn, 
And  those,  alas  !  not,  Amalthea's  horn  : 
No  nerves  olfact'rj-,  Mammon's  trusty  cur, 
Clad  in  rich  Dulness'  comfortable  fur ; 
In  naked  feeling,  and  in  aching  pride, 
He  bears  th'  unbroken  bhist  from  evVy  side : 
Vampyre  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart. 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dart. 

Critics — appall'd,  I  venture  on  the  name  ; 
Those  cut-throat  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fame : 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Munroes; 
He  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose : 

His  heart  by  causeless  wanton  malice  wrung, 
By  blockheads'  daring  into  madness  stung  ; 
His  well-won  bays,  than  lifi"  itself  more  dear, 
By  miscrcHuts  torn,  who  jicVr  one  sprig  nuist  wear; 
Foil'd,  bleeding,  tortur'd  in  th'  untMjual  strife, 
The  hapless  Poet  flounders  on  thro'  life  : 
Till,  fled  each  hope  that  once  his  lK)som  fir'd, 
And  fled  each  nuise  that  glorious  once  inspir'd, 
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Low  sunk  in  squalid,  unprotected  age, 

Dead  even  resentment  for  his  injur'd  page, 

He  heeds  or  feels  no  more  the  ruthless  critic's  rage ! 

So,  by  some  hedge,  the  gen'rous  steed  deceas'd. 

For  half-starv'd  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast  ; 

By  toil  and  famine  wore  to  skin  and  bone. 

Lies,  senseless  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son. 

0  Dulness  !  portion  of  the  truly  blest ! 
Calm  shelter'd  haven  of  eternal  rest ! 

Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  Fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup. 
With  sober  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up ; 
Conscious  the  bounteous  meed  they  well  deserve. 
They  only  wonder  "  some  folks  "  do  not  starve. 
The  grave  sage  hern  thus  easy  picks  his  frog. 
And  thinks  the  mallard  a  sad  worthless  dog. 
When  disappointment  snaps  the  clue  of  hope, 
And  thro'  disastrous  night  they  darkling  grope, 
With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear. 
And  just  conclude  "  that  fools  are  fortune's  care." 
So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks. 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 

Not  so  the  idle  Muses'  mad-cap  train, 
Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck  brain  ; 
In  equanimity  they  never  dwell. 
By  turns  in  soaring  heav'n,  or  vaulted  hell. 

1  dread  thee.  Fate,  relentless  and  severe, 
With  all  a  poet's,  husband's,  father's  fear ! 
Already  one  strong  hold  of  hope  is  lost — 
Glencairn,  the  truly  noble,  lies  in  dust 
(Fled,  like  the  sun  eclips'd  as  noon  appears. 
And  left  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears) ; 

0 !  hear  my  ardent,  grateful,  selfish  pray'r ! 
Fintry,  my  other  stay,  long  bless  and  spare ! 
Thro'  a  long  life  his  hopes  and  wishes  crown. 
And  bright  in  cloudless  skies  his  sun  go  down ! 
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THE   SONG    OF   DEATH 

May  bliss  domestic  smooth  his  private  path ; 
Give  energy  to  life ;  and  soothe  his  latest  breath, 
With  many  a  filial  tear  circling  the  bed  of  death ! 


The  Song  of  Death.^ 

Tune — "Oran  an  aoig." 

Scene. — A  Field  of  Battle — Time  of  the  day,  evening — The  wounded  and 
dying  of  the  victorious  army  are  supposed  to  join  in  the  following  song. 

Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth  and  ye  skies, 

Now  gay  with  the  broad  setting  sun  ; 
Farewell,  loves  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender  ties, 

Our  race  of  existence  is  run ! 
Thou  grim  King  of  Terrors  ;  thou  Life's  gloomy  foe ! 

Go,  frighten  the  coward  and  slave ; 
Go,  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant !  but  know 

No  terrors  hast  thou  to  the  brave ! 

Thou  strik'st  the  dull  peasant — he  sinks  in  the  dark, 

Nor  saves  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name  ; 
Thou  strik'st  the  young  hero — a  glorious  mark  ; 

He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame ! 
In  the  field  of  proud  honour — our  swords  in  our  hands. 

Our  King  and  our  country  to  save  ; 
While  victory  shines  on  Life's  last  ebbing  sands, — 

O  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave  ? 


Poem  on  Sensibility.'-^ 

Sensibility,  how  charming, 
Dearest  Nancy,  thou  canst  tell ; 

Rut  (listreHs,  with  horrors  arming, 
Tliou  alas!  hast  known  t(M)  well! 

>  BnthimtAAtn  for  l  <  <»untr>'  -Thorns   Toara  of  Sonnibility  flowed 

do  not  match  well  afTt-c-       for  Mrx  M'Iioho«o. 

Uon  '■-  ♦•'•'  •■ '     n.wi.u.     'IIjo  Tlu •■•  -      'torwartU  nont  to 

plo'  ! .  <jn    admiroii,        Mth    I'  Stewart,    with 

WW  iMii.kl.  the  Ml'.  .       I  to 

"  Tliuu,  uiy  friuud,  wuut  truly  tail" 
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THE   TOADEATER 

Fairest  flower,  behold  the  lily 

Blooming  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 
Let  the  blast  sweep  o'er  the  valley, 

See  it  prostrate  in  the  clay. 

Hear  the  woodlark  charm  the  forest, 

Telling  o'er  his  little  joys  ; 
But  alas !  a  prey  the  surest 

To  each  pirate  of  the  skies. 

Dearly  bought  the  hidden  treasure 

Finer  feelings  can  bestow  : 
Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 

The  Toadeater.^ 

Of  Lordly  acquaintance  you  boast, 

And  the  Dukes  that  you  dined  wi'  yestreen ; 

Yet  an  insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Tho'  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  Queen  ! 

Divine  Service  in  the  Kirk  of  Lamington.'^ 

As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew, 
A  cauld  kirk,  and  in't  but  few  : 
As  cauld  a  minister's  ever  spak ; 
Ye'se  a'  be  het  or  I  come  back. 

1  On  a  level  with  Burns's  usual  essays  An  insect  is  only  an  insect  at  most, 

in  epigram.  Tho'   it  crawl  on  the   curl   of    a 

The  text  is  Lockhart's  version.    Hogg  Queen." 

and  Motherwell  give  : —  2  Lockhart,  a  Lanarkshire  man  him- 

"  What  of  lords  with  whom  you  have  self,  published  these  rhymes  in  his  Life 

supped,  of  Burns  {I^IS). 

And  of  Dukes  that  you  dined  with  Text    also    from    Lockhart.       Scott 

yestreen  ;  Douglas  gives  in  the  third  line  :— 

A  louse,  sir,  is  still  but  a  louse,  "A  caulder  preacher  never  spak." 

Tho'  it  crawl  on  the  locks  of  a  Tho  variations  in  different  editions 

Queen."  are  numerous,  but  that  of  Hogg  and 

Cunmngham's  is  a  compound  of  the  two,  Motherwell  gives    the    most    unvisual 

and  Chambers  gives : —  form  : — 

* '  No  more  of  your  titled  acquaintances  "  A  cauld,  cauld  kirk,  and  in't  but  few, 

boast,  A  caulder  minister  never  spak  ; 

And  what  nobles  and  gentles  you've  His  sermon  made  us  a'  turn  blue, 

seen  ;  But  it's  be  warm  ere  I  come  back." 
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O    MAY,   THY    MORN 
The  Keekin-glass.^ 

How  daur  ye  ca'  me  ''  Howlet-face  "  ? 

Ye  blear-e'ed,  withered  spectre  ! 
Ye  only  spied  the  keekin-gla«s, 

An'  there  ye  saw  your  picture. 

A  Grace  before  Dinner,  extempore. - 

0  THOU  who  kindly  dost  provide 

For  every  creature's  want ! 
We  bless  Tliee,  God  of  Nature  wide, 

For  all  Thy  goodness  lent : 
And  if  it  pletise  Thee,  heavenly  Guide, 

May  never  w^orse  be  sent ; 
But,  whether  granted  or  denied, 

Lord,  bless  us  with  content.     Amen  ! 

A   Grace   after    Dinner,    extempore.^ 

O  Thou,  in  whom  we  live  and  move — 

Who  made  the  sea  and  shore  ; 
Thy  goodness  constantly  we  prove, 

And  grateful  would  adore  ; 
And,  if  it  please  Thee,  Power  above  ! 

Still  grant  us,  with  such  store, 
The  friend  we  trust,  the  fair  we  love — 

And  we  desire  no  more.     Amen  ! 

O    May,    Thy   Morn.^ 

O  May,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  so  sweet 
As  the  mirk  night  o'  December ! 

For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine, 
And  private  was  the  chamber: 

'     ttcn    for   MwM    Millor  of    Dal-  '  Tho  montion  of    "the  fair,"  in  a 

,  Hcolt,  ill  an  in/tiii  lottor  t^llH  (Jiwo,  \n,  ftt  loiwt,  clmmotoriNtic. 

iy.H  kii;irt  an  iir«M<|ot«' of  liiiniN  at  Dal-  *  Siij^'t^onto*!     by    parting'    with     Mm 

■wintun,  Init  a'l<lM,   that  to  iiuhliHh    it  Marlohosn,  who  yinn  \vn\\n\:  SiMttUixi 

"rnitrht  >hj   irivi»liouM."      It  ccrt^iinly  to    ioiii    hor    huMltaiul    in    the    NVowl 

o  it  runtaiiut  tui|Mibli«bud.  Indto*. 
for  no  c«Jinmont. 
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AE   FOND    KISS 

And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  will  aye  remember  : 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  will  aye  remember. 

And  here's  to  them  that,  like  oursel, 

Can  push  about  the  jorum  ! 
And  here's  to  them  that  wish  us  weel, 

May  a'  that's  guid  watch  o'er  'em  ! 
And  here's  to  them,  we  dare  na  tell, 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum  ! 
And  here's  to  them,  we  dare  na  tell. 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum. 


Ae   fond    Kiss,   and   then   We   sever.^ 

Tune—''  Rory  Ball's  Port." 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ; 
Ae  fareweel,  and  then  forever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him. 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerful  twinkle  lights  me  ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy : 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly. 
Never  met — or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

1  Written  in  reference  to  the  same  been    attributed    to^    Byron    by    an 

occasion    as    the  foregoing    piece,   in  eminent  English  critic,  no  admirer  of 

December    1791.      The    famous    lines  Burns. 
"Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly  "  have 
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BEHOLD    THE    HOUR 

Fare-thce-weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Farc-thee-weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  Enjoyment,  Love  and  Pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ! 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart- wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 


Behold  the  hour,  the  boat,  arrive.^ 

Behold  the  hour,  the  boat,  arrive ! 

My  dearest  Nancy,  0  fareweel ! 
Severed  frae  thee,  can  I  survive, 

Frae  thee  whom  I  hae  lov'd  sae  weel  ? 


Endless  and  deep  shall  be  my  grief ; 

Nae  ray  of  comfort  shall  I  see. 
But  this  most  precious,  dear  belief, 

That  thou  wilt  still  remember  me  ! 


Alang  the  solitary  shore 

Where  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  cry, 
Across  the  rolling,  djishing  roar, 

I'll  westward  turn  my  wishful  eye. 


'TTappy  thou  Indian  grove,'  I'll  wiy, 

'  Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  shall  be  ! 

While  thro'  your  sweets  she  holds  her  way, 
( )  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me  ? ' 

'  Again'  n    ' "   •      ^fr<    Macio-  Hcott  DougU*  points  out  that  1 1,.' liium 

ho»ie.        Tbi  oling    in  aro  a  mere  »u//*7-f  ..n  ii  |,i...-,.i  xiho 

Bunu'H  EfH;ii  vonioMon  in  an  old  Edinbuirli  M-^  a/.in.>. 

the  Mine   thvmu  i»  iunlructivo.       Mr 
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MY   NATIVE   LAND   SAE    FAR  AWA 


Thou  gloomy  December.^ 

Ance  mail"  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December ! 

Alice  mair  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care  ; 
Sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember — 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh,  ne'er  to  meet  mair  ! 

Fond  lovers'  parting  is  sweet,  painful  pleasure, 
Hope  beaming  mild  on  the  soft  parting  hour ; 

But  the  dire  feeling,  0  farewell  for  ever ! 
Anguish  unmingled,  and  agony  pure  ! 

Wild  as  the  winter  now  tearing  the  forest, 
Till  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  is  flown  ; 

Such  is  the  tempest  has  shaken  my  bosom, 
Till  my  last  hope  and  last  comfort  is  gone. 

Still  as  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December, 
Still  shall  I  hail  thee  wi*  sorrow  and  care ; 

For  sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 
Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh,  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 


My    Native   Land   Sae    Far   Awa.^ 

0  SAD  and  heavy,  should  I  part. 

But  for  her  sake,  sae  far  awa ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwart, 

My  native  land  sae  far  awa. 

Thou  that  of  a'  things  Maker  art. 
That  formed  this  Fair  sae  far  awa, 

Gie  body  strength,  then  I'll  ne'er  start 
At  this  my  way  sae  far  awa. 

J  The    occasion    is    the    same :    the  the    song,   on   occasion,   suggests   the 

sentiment    is    dramatic,    or    feigned,  sentiment,  rather  than  the  sentiment 

Mrs   Maclehose,    of    course,    was    not  the  song. 

the  poet's   "  last  hope  and  last  com-  ^  Mrs    Maclehose    may,   or  possibly 

fort."      Few    if    any  poets  are  more  may  not,  be  the  occasion  of  this  ditty, 
sincere  than  Burns,  yet  even  to  him 
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I    DO    CONFESS 

How  tnie  is  love  to  pure  desert ! 

Like  mine  for  Iier  sue  far  awa ; 
And  iioclit  can  heal  my  bosom's  smart, 

While,  oh,  she  is  sae  far  awa  ! 

Nane  other  love,  nane  other  dart, 

I  feel  but  her's  sae  far  awa ; 
But  fairer  never  touch'd  a  heart 

Than  her  s,  the  Fair,  sae  far  awa. 

Lines   on    Fergusson,    the    Poet.^ 

Ill-fated  genhis !     Heaven-taught  Fergusson ! 

What  heart  that  feels  and  will  not  yield  a  tear. 
To  think  Life's  sun  did  set  e'er  well  begun 

To  shed  its  influence  on  thy  bright  career. 

O  why  should  truest  W^orth  and  Genius  pine 
Beneath  the  iron  grasp  of  Want  and  Woe, 

While  titled  knaves  and  idiot-Greatness  shine 
In  all  the  splendour  Fortune  can  bestow  ? 

I   Do  Confess  Thou  Art  Sae   Fair. 

Alteration  of  an  Old  Poem.- 

I  DO  confess  thou  art  sae  fair, 

I  wad  been  o'er  the  lugs  in  luve, 
Had  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  thy  heart  could  muve. 

I  do  confess  thee  sweet,  but  find 

Tliou  art  so  thriftless  o'  thy  sweets, 
Thy  favours  are  the  silly  wind 

That  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 

'  "  IiiM  hUmI  in  a  copy  of  tho  World  "  (C'hainlKjnt.) 

'  A  Scottinh,  aii<l  to  HuniH*«  ntiind,  an  improvod  vonrion  of  Sir  Robert  Ajrtoun's 

"  I  do  ooDfoHM  thou'rt  nmooth  and  fair." 
The  RtoDZA  of   ix  KconiM  ono  of  four  linoH. 

[I  can't  f<  Ml  for  this  porformanco.     Ho  actually  lK>ajit0  of  harinf^  inn- 

proved  on  t  ) 
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THE   WEARY    FUND    O'    TOW 

See  yonder  rosebud,  rich  in  dew, 

Amang  its  native  briers  sae  coy ; 
How  sune  it  tines  its  scent  and  hue, 

When  pu'd  and  worn  a  common  toy. 

Sic  fate  ere  lang  shall  thee  betide, 
Tho'  thou  may  gaily  bloom  awhile  ; 

And  sune  thou  shalt  be  thrown  aside, 
T  ike  ony  common  weed  and  vile. 


The  weary  Pund  o'  Tow.^ 

Chorus, — The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 
The  weary  pund  o'  tow ; 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life, 
Before  she  spin  her  tow. 

I  BOUGHT  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint. 

As  gude  as  e'er  did  grow. 
And  a'  that  she  has  made  o'  that 

Is  ae  puir  pund  o'  tow. 
The  weary  pund,  &c. 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole,* 

Beyont  the  ingle  low^ ; 
And  aye  she  took  the  titlier  souk. 

To  drouk^  the  stourie^  tow. 
The  weary  pund,  &c. 

Quoth  I,  for  shame,  ye  dirty  dame, 

Gae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow ! 
She  took  the  rock,^  and  wi'  a  knock, 

She  brak  it  o'er  my  pow. 
The  weary  pund,  &c. 

^  fire-place.  <=  soak.  ^  dusty.  •  distaff. 

1  The  refrain,  or  something  akin  to  it,  is  ancient. 
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SCROGGAM,    MY    DEARIE 

At  last  her  feet — I  sanj?  to  see't ! 

Gaed  foremost  o'er  the  knowe, 
And  or  I  wad  anitlier  jad, 

I'll  wallop  in  a  tow.* 
The  weary  pund,  &c. 


When  she  cam'  ben  she  Bobbed.^ 

O  WHEN  she  cam'  ben  she  bobbed  fii'  law, 
O  when  she  cam'  ben  she  bobbed  fu'  law, 
And  when  she  cam'  ben,  she  kiss'd  Cockpen, 
And  syne  denied  she  did  it  at  a'. 

And  was  na  Cockpen  right  saucy  witha'  ? 
And  was  na  Cockpen  right  saucy  witha'  ? 
In  leaving  the  daughter  of  a  lord, 
And  kissin  a  collier  lassie  an'  a' ! 

0  never  look  down,  my  lassie,  {it  a', 
0  never  look  do>vn,  my  lassie,  at  a', 
Thy  lips  are  as  sweet,  and  thy  figure  complete. 
As  the  finest  dame  in  castle  or  ha'. 

The'  thou  has  nae  silk,  and  holland  sae  sma', 
Tho'  thou  has  nae  silk,  and  holland  sae  sma'. 
Thy  coat  and  thy  sark  are  thy  ain  handiwjuk, 
And  lady  Jean  was  never  sae  braw. 


Scroggam,  my  Dearie.^ 

There  was  a  wife  wonn'd  in  Cockpen, 

Scroggam ; 
She  brew'd  gude  ale  for  gentlemen  ; 
Sing  auld  Cowl  lay  ye  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  ruffum. 

An  old  song  mended.  ^  TbiM  hmi,   at   lunjtt,  ovory  intoni.il 

iodicntiun  of  iinti<|nity. 
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MY    COLLIER    LADDIE 

The  gudewife's  dochter  fell  in  a  fever, 

Scroggam ; 
The  priest  o'  the  parish  he  fell  in  anither ; 
Sing  auld  Cowl  lay  ye  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  rufHim. 

They  laid  them  side  by  side  thegither, 

Scroggam ; 
That  the  heat  o'  the  tane  might  cool  the  tither ; 
Sing  anld  Cowl,  lay  ye  down  by  me, 
Scroggam,  my  dearie,  ruflPiim. 


My  Collier  Laddie.^ 

Whare  live  ye,  my  bonie  lass  ? 

And  tell  me  what  they  ca'  ye ; 
My  name,  she  says,  is  mistress  Jean, 

And  I  follow  the  Collier  laddie. 

My  name,  she  says,  &c. 

See  you  not  yon  hills  and  dales 
The  sun  shines  on  sae  brawlie ; 

They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine. 
Gin  ye'U  leave  your  Collier  laddie. 

They  a'  are  mine,  &c. 

Ye  shall  gang  in  gay  attire, 

Weel  buskit  up  sae  gaudy ; 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  laddie. 

And  ane  to  wait,  &c. 

Tho'  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on. 
And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly, 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a'. 
And  embrace  my  Collier  laddie. 

I  wad  turn  my  back,  &c. 

1  Said    by   Burns    to    be    old,    but       hint  from  antiquity, 
probably  his  own,  with  perhaps,  some 
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I  can  win  my  five  pennies  in  a  day, 

An'  spen't  at  nio^ht  fu'  brawlie  : 
And  make  my  bed  in  the  collier's  neuk, 

And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  laddie. 

And  make  my  bed,  &c. 

Love  for  love  is  the  barc^ain  for  me, 

Tho'  the  wee  cot-house  should  hand  me ; 

And  the  warld  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  laddie ! 

And  the  warld  before  me,  &c. 


Sic  a  Wife  as  Willie  had.^ 

Willie  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkumdoddie  ; 

Willie  was  a  wabster*  gii<Ie, 

Conld  stown  a  clue  ^vi'  ony  body : 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour^  and  din,'' 

0  Tinkler  Maidgie  was  her  mither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

1  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane, 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour ; 
Five  nisty  teeth  forbye  a  Ktumj), 

A  clapper  ton<;ue  wad  dcave^  a  miller: 
A  whiskin  beanl  about  her  mou*. 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

T  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hein-shin'd, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left. 
To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter: 

•  waavor.  •»  iitu>)VKini,  '  ilark-Hkinno*!.  •' iinnoy. 

'  Hoottiiih    chiltlron     hnvo    n    pljiy-       ^hA   <IoaI    in    lUarl'trond' »    Mmfusinf, 
rhyme,  "  Willio  Wanile  in  hiii  CJantlo. "       undor  thu  nnmo  of  WilKnni  Wantie. 
of   unknown    o^^u.     Ixiokhiirt   wrote  u 
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She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther ; 

Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

Auld  baudrons^  by  the  ingle  ^  sits. 

An'  wi'  her  loof °  her  face  a-washin  ; 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig,^ 

She  dights  her  grunzie^  wi'  a  hushion* 
Her  walie  nieves^  like  midden-creels,"^ 

Her  face  wad  fyle'  the  Logan  Water ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 


Lady  Mary  Ann.^ 

O  LADY  Mary  Ann  looks  o'er  the  Castle  wa'. 
She  saw  three  bonie  boys  playing  at  the  ba'. 
The  youngest  he  was  the  flower  amang  them  a'. 
My  bonie  laddie's  young,  but  he's  growin'  yet. 

0  father,  0  father,  an  ye  think  it  fit. 
We'll  send  him  a  year  to  the  college  yet. 
We'll  sew  a  green  ribbon  round  about  his  hat, 
And  that  will  let  them  ken  he's  to  marry  yet. 

Lady  Mary  Ann  was  a  flower  in  the  dew. 
Sweet  was  its  smell  and  bonie  was  its  hue, 
And  the  longer  it  blossom'd  the  sweeter  it  grew. 
For  the  lily  in  the  bud  will  be  bonier  yet. 

Young  Charlie  Cochran  was  the  sprout  of  an  aik, 
Bonie  and  bloomin'  and  straught  was  its  make, 
The  sun  took  delight  to  shine  for  its  sake, 
And  it  will  be  the  brag  o'  the  forest  yet. 

»  the  cat.  ^  fire-place.  *=  paw.  *i  neat.  «  face, 

f  stocking-leg.  s  powerful  fists.  ^  manure  baskets.        '  dirty. 

1  Pastiche  on  a  ballad  of  the  seven-       is,  according  to  Stenhouse,  (quoted  by 
teenth  century.      Craigto7i's    Growing       Chambers)  the  original  ballad. 
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The  simmer  is  gane  when  the  leaves  they  were  green, 
And  the  days  are  awa'  that  we  hae  seen, 
But  far  better  days  I  trust  will  come  again  ; 

For  my  bonie  laddie's  young,  but  he's  growin'  yet. 


Kelly    Burn    Braes. ^ 

There  lived  a  carl  in  Kelly  Burn  Braes, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  of  his  days, 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

Ae  day  a«  the  carl  gaed  up  the  lang  glen. 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

He  met  with  the  Devil,  says,  "  How  do  you  fen^  ? " 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

I've  got  a  bad  wife,  sir,  that's  a'  my  complaint. 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

"  For,  savin    your  presence,  to  her  ye're  a  saint," 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

It'ft  neither  your  stot*'  nor  your  staig*^  I  shall  crave. 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

''  But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  for  her  I  nuist  have," 
Aiid  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

"  O  welcome  most  kindly !  "  the  blythe  carl  said, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

"But  if  Yc  can  match  her  ye're  waur  than  ye're  ca'd," 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  me  is  in  prime. 

Tlic  Devil  has  got  the  auld  wife  on  his  back, 
I  Icy,  and  the  rue  grows  Inmie  wi'  thyme ; 

And  like  a  p(M)r  pedlar  he's  carried  his  pack. 

And  the  thyme  it  is  witiicr'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

•  get  aluiiK.  '•  ox.  ''  youn^f  horso. 

'  SoggMUd  hv  an  old  hiillad.     Thu       upnliod  to  Ix)rd  Jeffroy  by  iho  ToHm 
phnuw    "a    rooVit  we«   dMrit"    wan       in Ut«r ilftyii. 
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He's  carried  her  liame  to  his  ain  hallan  door,* 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  boiiie  wi'  thyme  : 

Syne  bade  her  gae  in  for  a  b — ,  and  a  w — , 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

Then  straight  he  makes  fifty,  the  pick  o'  his  band, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme : 

Turn  out  on  her  guard  in  the  clap  o'  a  hand. 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

The  carlin  gaed  thro'  them  like  ony  wud^  bear. 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme  ; 

Whae'er  she  gat  hands  on  cam  near  her  nae  mair, 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

A  reekit^  wee  deevil  looks  over  the  wa', 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

"  0  help,  maister,  help,  or  she'll  ruin  us  a' !  " 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime ; 

The  Devil  he  swore  by  the  edge  o'  his  knife. 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

He  pitied  the  man  that  was  tied  to  a  wife, 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

The  Devil  he  swore  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell. 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  Heav'n,  but  in  hell. 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

Then  Satan  has  travell'd  again  wi'  his  pack. 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

And  to  her  auld  husband  he's  carried  her  back. 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

I  hae  been  a  Deevil  the  feck^  o'  my  life, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme ; 

"  But  ne'er  was  in  hell  till  I  met  wi'  a  wife," 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

*  house-door.  ^  mad.  "  smoked,  "^  most. 
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The  Slave's  Lament.^ 

It  was  in  sweet  Senegal  that  my  foes  did  nie  enthral, 

For  the  lands  of  Virginia, -ginia,  0  : 
Torn  from  that  lovely  shore,  and  must  never  see  it  more ; 

And  alas !  I  am  weary,  weary  O  : 
Tom  from  that  lovely  shore,  and  must  never  see  it  more  ; 

And  alas !  I  am  weary,  weary  O. 


All  on  that  charming  coast  is  no  bitter  snow  and  frost, 

Like  the  lands  of  Virginia, -ginia,  0  : 
There  streams  for  ever  flow,  and  there  flowers  for  ever  blow, 

And  ahis !  I  am  weary,  weary,  O : 
There  streams  for  ever  flow,  and  there  flowers  for  ever  blow, 

And  ala«  !  I  am  weary,  weary,  O. 


Tlie  burden  I  must  bear,  while  the  cruel  scourge  I  fear, 

In  the  lands  of  Virginia, -ginia,  0  ; 
And  I  think  on  friends  most  dear,  with  the  bitter,  bitter  tear. 

And  ahis !  I  am  weaiy,  weary  O  : 
And  1  tiiink  on  friends  most  dear,  with  the  bitter,  bitter  tear, 

And  ala.s !  I  am  weary,  weary  O. 


O  can  yc  Labour  Lea  ?  - 

Clvorun — O  can  ye  labour  lea,  young  man, 
0  can  yc  labour  lea '( 
It  fee  nor  bountith"  shall  us  twine ^ 
Gin  ye  can  hilxmr  lea.-' 

•  bounty.  •»  Ijurt. 

•  "Tho  air  in  MUjtpoMxl  to  bo  Native  Tho  copy  in  Johnson 'h  Mufioum  Ium 

Afri.v.f, '•    f-Sott  DougUal  tho  vnriati"-- •"■«'>'  »"i-v 

lea  iji  to  plough  up  old  *  "  (ta4<  i  ame again; 

Yc'    '.■.>■  no." 
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I  fee'd  a  man  at  Michaelmas,^ 

Wi'  airle*  pennies  three  ; 
But  a'  the  faut  I  had  to  him, 

He  could  na  labour  lea, 

O  can  ye  labour  lea,  &c. 

0  clappin's  gude  in  Febarwar, 

An'  kissin's  sweet  in  May ; 
But  my  delight's  the  ploughman  lad. 

That  weel  can  labour  lea,^ 
0  can  ye  labour  lea,  &c. 

0  kissin  is  the  key  o'  luve, 
^^^  And  clappin  is  the  lock ; 

An'  makin  o's  the  best  thing  yet. 
That  e'er  a  young  thing  gat. 
O  can  ye  labour  lea,  &c. 


The  deuks  dang  o'er  my  Daddie.^ 

The  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco''  shout. 

The  deuks  dang^  o'er  my  daddie,  0 ! 
The  fien-ma-care,  quo'  the  feirrie^  auld  wife. 

He  was  but  a  paidlin  ^  body,  O  ! 
He  paidles  out,  and  he  paidles  in, 

An'  he  paidles  late  and  early,  0 ! 
This  seven  lang  years  I  hae  lien  by  his  side. 

An'  he  is  but  a  fusionless  carlie,*  0. 

O  hand  your  tongue,  my  feirrie  auld  wife, 
O  baud  your  tongue,  now  Nansie,  O : 

I've  seen  the  day,  and  sae  hae  ye, 
Ye  wad  na  been  sae  donsie,»  O. 

»  earnest.  ^  awful.  ^  ducks  knocked.  '^  active. 

8  wandering  aimlessly.  f  sapless  old  fellow.  «  saucy. 

1  ^' Martinmas."  3  Pastiche  on  an  old  song. 

2  "  But  what  signifies  a  young  man's  love, 

An't  dinna  last  for  aye. 
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IVe  seeu  the  day  ye  butter'd  my  brose, 
And  ciiddl'd  me  late  and  early,  O ; 

But  downa-do's*  come  o'er  me  now, 
And  oh,  I  find  it  sairly,  O  ! 


The  Deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman.^ 

The  deil  cam  fiddlin  thro'  the  town, 

And  danc'd  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman, 
And  ilka  wife  cries,  "  Auld  Mahoun, 

I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man." 

Chorus — The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa. 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman, 
He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  danc'd  awa. 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 

We'll  mak  our  maut,  and  we'll  brew  our  drink. 

We'll  laugh,  sing,  and  rejoice,  man. 
And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  deil. 

That  danc'd  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman. 

The  deil's  awa,  i&c. 

There's  threesome  reels,  there's  foursome  reels, 
There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man. 

But  the  ae  best  dance  ere  came  to  the  land 
Was  the  deil's  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman. 

The  deil's  awa,  &c. 


The  Country  Lass.^ 


In  simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn, 
And  corn  wav'd  green  in  ilka  field, 

While  clavcr''  blooms  white;  o'er  the  Ion 
And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bcild !' 

*  want  of  )>owor.  '•  clover.  "  Kholtcrcil  8|»ot. 

*  Sooit'ii  friond,  Joseph  Train,  told       nn  nprn  \rmvc.     Doubt  in  c!u*t  on  the 
IxMkhari  that  Bunui  oomp(MM<l  tntn  nt  .  sunto<l  thu  briK'« 

the  arrest  of  a  ttuiiiiciotui  brig.     Scott 

QQoted  it  in  a  letter  to  Lockbart  when .....^   lU  tune  to  timet 

Mr  Train  hioMoif  aoddentAlly  fell  into       pojit. 
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Blythe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shiel, 

Says — "  ril  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will 

Out  spake  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild^ ; 
"  0'  gude  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 


"  It's  ye  hae  wooers  mony  ane, 

And  lassie,  ye're  but  young  ye  ken ; 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  cannie  wale^ 

A  routhie  butt,  a  routhie  ben^ ; 
There's  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

Fu'  is  his  barn,  fu'  is  his  byre  ; 
Take  this  frae  me,  my  bonie  hen, 

It's  plenty  beets'^  the  luver's  fire." 

"  For  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flie  ; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye, 

He  has  nae  love  to  spare  for  me ; 
But  blythe's  the  blink  ^  o'  Robie's  e'e. 

And  weel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear : 
Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wad  na  gie 

For  Buskie-glen  and  a'  his  gear." 

"  0  thoughtless  lassie,  life's  a  faught ; 

The  canniest  gate,  the  strife  is  sair ; 
But  aye  fu'-han't*  is  fechtin  best, 

A  hungry  care's  an  unco  care : 
But  some  will  spend  and  some  will  spare, 

An'  wilfu'  folk  maun  hae  their  will ; 
Syne  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair. 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yill."^ 

"  0  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land, 
And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye ; 

But  the  tender  heart  o'  leesome  love. 
The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy  ; 

old  age,  ^  choose.  <=  a  well-provided  house.  ^  feeds. 

« gl9,nce.  f  full-handed,  s^^le, 
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We  may  be  poor — Robie  and  I — 

Light  is  the  burden  love  hiys  on  ; 
Content  and  love  brings  peace  and  joy — 

What  raair  hae  Queens  upon  a  throne  ? " 


Bessy  and  her  Spinnin   Wheel.^ 

0  LEEZE  me  on*  my  spinnin -wheel, 
And  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel ; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien,'' 
And  haps^  me  biel^  and  warm  at  e'en  ; 
I'll  set  me  down  and  sing  and  spin, 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  sun, 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  milk  and  meal, 
O  leeze  me  on  my  spinnin-wheel. 


On  ilka  hand  the  burnies  trot, 
And  meet  below  my  theekit*"  cot ; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white, 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite. 
Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest. 
And  little  fishes'  caller'  rest ; 
The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  beil',^ 
Where  blythe  I  turn  my  spinnin-wheel. 

On  lofty  aiks  ilic  cu.^hats''  wail, 
And  Kcho  cons  the  doolfu'  tale  ; 
The  lintwhites'  in  the  hazel  braeB, 
Delighted,  rival  ithcr's  lays  ; 
Tiie  cniik  ^  amang  the  clavcr  ^  hay, 
The  jmirtrick  whirring  o'er  the  ley, 
The  swallow  jinkin  round  my  shiel,' 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinnin-wheel. 

•  dmr  to m«  K  ''  wann.  •  «ovorx.  •>  comfortable. 

*  tluitohed.  '  'ool.  K  HliultA^rod  cot.  ^  ring-dovos. 
» liooata.                      >  t'.rncraik.               ''  clover.  '  cot. 

>  Ttuji  itt  (iIho  ontiroly  Burnn'i  own. 
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Wi'  sma'  to  sell  and  less  to  buy, 
Abooii  distress,  below  envy, 
O  wha  wad  leave  this  humble  state. 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  ? 
Amid  their  Hairing,  idle  toys, 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsome  joys, 
Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 
Of  Bessie  at  her  spinnin-wheel  ? 

Fragment  of  Song.^ 

No  cold  approach,  no  altered  mien. 
Just  what  woidd  make  suspicion  start ; 

No  pause  the  dire  extremes  between. 
He  made  me  blest — and  broke  my  heart. 


Love  for  Love.^ 

Ithers  seek  they  ken  na  what. 
Features,  carriage,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  me  love  in  her  I  court, 
Love  to  love  maks  a'  the  sport. 

Let  love  sparkle  in  her  e'e  ; 
Let  her  lo'e  nae  man  but  me ; 
That's  the  tocher-gude''  I  prize, 
There  the  luver's  treasure  lies. 


Saw  ye  Bonie  Lesley.^ 

0  SAW  ye  bonie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border  ? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

a  marriage-portion. 

1  Added  by  Burns  to  a  song  by  Miss       inspiration.      In  August  1794,    Burns 
Cranstoun,  a  sister  of  Scott's  friend.  accompanied  this  lady  and  her  father 

2  Added  by  Burns  to  a  song  in  the       during  part  of  their  journey  to  the 
Tea  Table  Miscellany.  Border, 

3  Miss    Lesley   BaillieT^^was   Bums's 
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THE    LEA    RIG 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 

For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 
And  never  made  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects,  we  before  thee  ; 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee  ; 

Ile'd  look  into  thy  bonic  face, 
And  say — '*  I  canna  wrang  thee ! " 

The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee, 
Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee ; 

Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely, 
That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  mine  :i(r:iin  sae  bonie. 


I'll  meet  thee  on  the  Lea  Rig.^ 

WnKN  o'er  tlic  hill  tiic  e'ening-  star 

Tells  bughtin  time''  is  near,  my  jo, 
And  owsen'*  frae  the  furrow'd  field 

Return  sae  dowf '  and  weary  O  ; 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  birken  buds'^ 

Wi'  dew  are  hangin  clear,  n»y  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  nin  kind  Dearii^  O. 

•  tho  timo  for  foMinK  tho  Hhcc|).  "lull. 

>  Hu^wtoti  hv  an  oldornong.  '   <       'in 

Tho  toxt  of  Currio  ft  TlioniNun  luw  ..  ht.i  MiLk 

tho  foiloihinK  variants  :   - 
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MY    WIFE^S    A    WINSOME   THING 

At  midnight  hour,  in  mirkest  glen/ 

I'd  rove,  and  ne'er  be  eerie ^  0, 
If  thro'  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  Dearie  0  ; 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild,^ 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary  0, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  Dearie  0. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun ; 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo  ; 
At  noon  the  fisher  takes  the  glen 

Adown  the  burn  to  steer,  my  jo  : 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  grey. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  Dearie  0. 


My  Wife's  a  Winsome  Wee  Thing, 

Air—"  My  Wife's  a  Wanton  Wee  Thing." 

Chorus* — She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  lo'esome  wee  thing. 
This  dear  wee  wife  o'  mine. 


I  NEVER  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer. 
And  neist^  my  heart  I'll  wear  her, 
For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 
She  is  a  winsome,  &c. 

*  afraid.  ''  next. 

i"In    mirkest    glen    at    midnight  Thomson    made    alterations   on  the 

hour. "  second  verse  which  Burns  declared  to 

2  "Wet"  originally,  be  "a positive  improvement." 

3  In  the  older  song  the  wife  was  "a 
wanton  wee  thing, " 
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HIGHLAND    MARY 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't 
The  wars  tie''  and  the  care  o't ; 
Wi'  her  I'll  blythely  bear  it, 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 
She  is  a  winsome,  &c. 


Highland  Mary.^ 

Tune — "  Katherine  Ogie." 

Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery  ! 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  dnimlie  : 
There  Simmer  first  unfald  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  Farewell 

0'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay,  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade, 

I  clasp 'd  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  Hours  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  mo  and  my  Dearie  ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Waa  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  ourscls  asunder  ; 
But  oh  !  fell  Deaths  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  Flower  sae  early  ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  ami  cauld's  the  clay 

Tliat  wraps  my  Iligliland  Mary  ! 

'  RemArluiblo  for  the  ol<l>f(uihi<>no<l  uhu  of  tuiHonnnco  in  pinco  of  rhyme. 
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THE   RIGHTS    OF   WOMEN 

0  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

1  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly  ! 
And  clos'd  for  aye,  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwalt  on  me  sae  kindly  ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


The  Rights  of  Woman.^ 

An  Occasional  Address 

Spoken  by  Miss  Fontenelle  on  her  benefit  night, 
November  26,  1792. 

While  Europe's  eye  is  fix'd  on  mighty  things, 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings ; 
While  quacks  of  State  must  each  produce  his  plan, 
And  even  children  lisp  the  Rights  of  Man ; 
Amid  this  mighty  fuss  just  let  me  mention, 
The  Rights  of  Woman  merit  some  attention. 

First,  in  the  sexes'  intermix'd  connection, 
One  sacred  Right  of  Woman  is  protection. — 
The  tender  flower  that  lifts  its  head,  elate. 
Helpless,  must  fall  before  the  blasts  of  fate. 
Sunk  on  the  earth,  defac'd  its  lovely  form. 
Unless  your  shelter  ward  th'  impending  storm. 

Our  second  Right — but  needless  here  is  caution, 
To  keep  that  right  inviolate's  the  fashion  ; 
Each  man  of  sense  has  it  so  full  before  him, 
He'd  die  before  he'd  wrong  it — 'tis  decorum, — 
There  was,  indeed,  in  far  less  polish'd  days, 
A  time,  when  rough  rude  man  had  naughty  ways 
Would  swagger,  swear,  get  drunk,  kick  up  a  riot. 
Nay  even  thus  invade  a  lady's  quiet. 

1  The  title  contains  all  the  information  desirable. 
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EPIGRAM    ON    MISS    FONTENELLE 

Now,  thank  our  stare  !  these  Gothic  times  are  fled  ; 
Now,  well-bred  men — and  you  are  all  well-bred — 
Most  justly  think  (and  we  are  much  the  gainers) 
Such  conduct  neither  spirit,  wit,  nor  manners. 

For  Right  the  third,  our  last,  our  best,  our  dearest. 
That  right  to  fluttering  female  hearts  the  nearest ; 
Which  even  the  Rights  of  Kings,  in  low  prostration. 
Most  humbly  own — 'tis  dear,  dear  admiration  ! 
In  that  blest  sphere  alone  we  live  and  move  ; 
There  taste  that  life  of  life — innnortal  love. 
Smiles,  glances,  sighs,  tears,  fits,  flirtations,  airs ; 
'Gainst  such  an  host  what  flinty  savage  dares, 
When  awful  Beauty  joins  with  all  her  channs — 
Who  is  80  rash  as  rise  in  rebel  arms  ? 

But  truce  with  kings,  and  truce  with  constitutions. 
With  bloody  armaments  and  revolutions ; 
Let  Majesty  your  first  attention  summon. 
Ah  !  fa  ira  !  the  majesty  of  woman  ! 


Epigram  on  seeing  Miss  Fontenelle  in 
a  Favourite  Character.^ 

Sweet  naivete  of  feature. 
Simple,  wild,  enchanting  elf. 

Not  to  thee,  but  thanks  to  Nature, 
Thou  art  acting  but  thyself. 

Wert  thou  awkward,  stifl*,  affV'cted, 
Spurning  Nature,  torturing  art ; 
Loves  and  (tract's  all  riyccted, 

Tlicil    ilidcM'd    flinii'd'sf    ;icf  \\    \\\\v\ 


'  'J'ho  Hi   ;  li-      I  Miit<.iu'll(     i.|,.\r,i    "  l.itth 

Picklo." 
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AULD    ROB    MORRIS 

Extempore  on  some  Commemorations 
of  Thomson.^ 

Dost  thou  not  rise,  indignant  shade, 

And  smile  wi'  spurning  scorn. 
When  they  wha  wad  hae  starved  thy  life. 

Thy  senseless  turf  adorn  ? 

Helpless,  alane,  thou  clamb  the  brae, 

Wi'  meikle  honest  toil, 
And  claught  th'  unfading  garland  there — 

Thy  sair-worn,  rightful  spoil. 

And  wear  it  there !  and  call  aloud 

This  axiom  undoubted — 
Would  thou  hae  Nobles'  patronage  ? 

First  learn  to  live  without  it ! 


To  whom  hae  much,  more  shall  be  given. 

Is  every  Great  man's  faith ; 
But  he,  the  helpless,  needful  wretch, 

Shall  lose  the  mite  he  hath. 


Auld  Rob  Morris.2 

There's  Auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen, 
He's  the  King  o'  gude  fellows,  and  wale*  o'  auld  men ; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen^  and  kine. 
And  ae  bonie  lass,  his  dautie^  and  mine. 

*  choice.  ^  oxen.  <=  darling. 

1  The  absurd  posthumous  patronage  veyor  General  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 

of  Lord  Buchan  is  referred   to  here.  and  had  a  pension.     Thomson  did  not 

There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  "climb  the  brae  helpless  and  alane," 

his  Lordship  would   "have  starved"  quite  the  reverse. 

Thomson,   who,   among    other    pieces  2  Founded  on  an  old  song   of  some 

of  patronage,  drew  the  salary  of  Sur-  freedom. 
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DUNCAN    GRAY 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  hay ; 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  himbs  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  a»s  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

But  oh !  she's  an  Heiress,  auld  Robin's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  and  yard ; 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speed, 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my  dead. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nane ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  ganc ; 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist. 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my  breast. 

0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  then  might  hae  hop'd  she  wad  smil'd  upon  me ! 
0  how  past  descriving  had  then  been  my  bliss. 
As  now  my  distraction  nae  words  can  express. 


Duncan  Gray.^ 

Duncan  Gkav  cam'  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
On  blythe  Yule-night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
Maggie  coost*  her  head  fu'  heigh, 
Ijook'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh,'' 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abcigh' ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  fleech'd''  and  Duncan  pray'd ; 

Hii,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
Meg  wa«  deaf  aa  Aiisa  craig,*' 

Ha,  ha,  tiie  wooing  o't : 

''  RMkuneo  and  vury  (iiatnnt. 
ilatUjwL  "  in  tho  Firtli  of  Clyde. 

'■  !>  tho  iiiDo  uf  a  rudo  old  NonK/'  but  owtcniiuiiy  origiiiAi. 
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HEALTH    TO    THEM    THAT'S   AWA 

Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat^  his  e'en  baith  blear 't  an'  blin', 
Spak  o'  lowpin^  o'er  a  linn ; 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Time  and  Chance  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't : 
Shall  I  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 
She  may  gae  to — France  for  me ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  grew  sick,  as  he  grew  hale. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings  : 
And  oh !  her  een  they  spak  sic  things ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't : 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't : 
Duncan  could  na  be  her  death, 
Swelling  Pity  smoor'd  his  wrath ; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Here's  a  Health  to  Them  that's  Awa.^ 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 
Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 
And  wha  winna  wish  gude  luck  to  our  cause, 
May  never  gude  hick  be  their  fa''' ! 

*  wept.  ^  springing.  <=  lot. 

1  There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  idea  The  text  is  that  given  by  the  Scots 

in  a  Jacobite  song.     The  Whigs  and       Magazine  for  January  1818.     Cromek's 
Liberals  of  1791  are  commemorated.  version  is  imperfect. 
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HEALTH    TO    THEM   THAT'S   AWA 

It's  glide  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true ; 
It's  gude  to  support  Caledonia's  eause, 

And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue.^ 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 
Here's  a  health  to  Charlie  -  the  chief  o'  the  elan, 
Altho'  that  his  band  be  but  sma' ! 
May  Liberty  meet  wi'  success ! 

May  Prudence  protect  her  frae  evil ! 
May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine*  i'  the  mist. 
And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil ! 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 
Here's  a  health  to  Tammie,^  the  Norlan'  laddie. 
That  lives  at  the  lug  o'  the  law ! 
Here's  freedom  to  them  that  wad  read, 

Here's  freedom  to  them  that  wad  write, 

There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  should  be  heard. 

But  they  whom  the  truth  would  indite.'' 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa. 
An'  here's  to  them  that's  awa ! 
Here's  to  Maitland  and  Wycombe,*  let  wha  doesna  like  'em 
Be  built  in  a  hole  in  the  wa' ; 
Here's  timmer  that's  red  at  the  heart, 

Here's  fniit  that  is  sound  at  the  core ; 
And  may  he  that  wad  turn  the  buff  and  blue  coat 
Be  tum'd  to  the  back  o'  the  door.^ 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  hcjdth  to  tlicm  that's  awa ; 
Here's  chieftain  M'Leod,''  a  chieftain  worth  gowd, 
The'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw ; 

•  loHO  thoir  way.  *'  indict,  proHOcutAj. 

*  The  Whijf  livcrv.  *  Thiw  voreo  wiu*  iirnt  included  in  the 

*  Chariot!  Janiuit  Vox.  K' He  edition  of  1871. 

'Hon.    ThoM.     Krukinu,    afterwanU  I  of  Uuuvu^ntn,  a  prominent 

Lord  Enkino. 

*  Two  noted  Ubomb  of  the  day. 
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A    TIPPLING    BALLAD 

Here's  friends  on  baith  sides  o'  the  firth, 

And  friends  on  baith  sides  o'  the  Tweed ; 
And  wha  wad  betray  old  Albion's  right, 
May  they  never  eat  of  her  bread  ! 


A  Tippling  Ballad 

On  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  Breaking  up  his  Camp,  and 
the  Defeat  of  the  Austrians,  by  Dumourier,  November 
1792.1 

When  Prinees  and  Prelates, 

And  hot-headed  zealots, 
A'  Europe  had  set  in  a  low,*  a  low. 

The  poor  man  lies  down, 

Il^or  envies  a  crown. 
And  comforts  himself  as  he  dow,^  as  he  dow, 
And  comforts  himself  as  he  dow. 

The  black-headed  eagle. 

As  keen  as  a  beagle. 
He  hunted  o'er  height  and  o'er  howe,^ 

In  the  braes  o'  Gemappe, 

He  fell  in  a  trap. 
E'en  let  him  come  out  as  he  dow,  dow,  dow, 
E'en  let  him  come  out  as  he  dow. 


But  truce  with  commotions. 

And  new-fangled  notions, 
A  bumper,  I  trust  you'll  allow ; 

Here's  George  our  good  king. 

And  Charlotte  his  queen. 
And  lang  may  they  ring  as  they  dow,  dow,  dow. 
And  lang  may  they  ring  as  they  dow. 

»  fiame.  ^  can.  c  hollow. 

1  The  title  explains  the  occasion :  Burns's  political  sentiments  supply  the  rest. 
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O    POORTITH    CAULD 


On   Politics.^ 

In  Politics  if  tliou  would'st  mix, 
And  mean  thy  fortunes  be  ; 

Bear  this  in  mind,  be  deaf  and  blind. 
Let  great  folk  hear  and  see. 


Poortith  Cauld  and   Restless   Love.^ 

Tune— *'Cau\d  Kail  in  Aberdeen." 

O  POORTITH*  cauld,  and  restless  love. 

Ye  wrack  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive. 

An  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 

Chorus — 0  why  should  Fate  sic  pleasure  have. 
Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 

Tlie  warld's  wealth,  when  I  tliink  on. 

It's  pride  and  a'  the  lave**  o't ; 
0  fie  on  silly  coward  man, 

That  he  should  be  the  slave  o't ! 
O  why,  &c. 

Her  e'en,  sae  bonie  blue,  betray 

How  she  repays  my  passion  ; 
But  prudence  is  her  o'er  word''  aye, 

Hhe  talks  o'  rank  and  fashion. 
O  why,  &c. 

•  Ix)Vorty.  :        I  Iior  talk. 

»  Written,  an  wii  \                     ion  uf  tho  ohorun  w: — 

pane  of  gUuM  in  a  t  I  lo'o  rnv  .luaniu,  O, 

oting  reported  to  i  .m,                 .    ...u.  ,.j,on  my  Jonnio,  O  ; 

OMiMd  mm  a  go<y\  iiow  happy  I,  wuru  n\w  nty  ain, 

*  A  Miaa  Joan  i.  rin"                Tbo' I  bud  no'ur  u  jjnunua,  O. ' 
—was  miatrow  of  liurua'a  huart  ut  thia 
period. 
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BRAW  LADS  O'  GALLA  WATER 

0  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 
0  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
O  why,  &c. 

How  blest  the  simple  cotter's  fate ! 

He  woos  his  artless  dearie ; 
The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state. 

Can  never  make  him  eerie.  ** 
O  why,  &c. 


Braw    Lads   o'    Galla   Water.^ 

Braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow-braes, 

They  rove  amang  the  blooming  heather ; 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettrick  shaws^ 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  Water. 


But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  loe  him  better ; 

And  I'll  be  his,  and  he'll  be  mine. 
The  bonie  lad  o'  Galla  Water. 

Altho'  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 

And  tho'  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher,^       , , 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love,  "  ^ 

We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  Water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  coft*^  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure  : 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
0  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure. 


»  afraid.  ^  groves.  '^  great  dowry.  '^  bought. 

3       p 
r 

5,1^ 


1  Based  on  an  old  song  about  the       places  on  or  near  the  Gala.. 
Pringles    of    Torwoodlee    and    other 


LORD    GREGORY 

Sonnet   written    on    the   Authors 
Birthday, 

On  hearing  a  Thrush  sing  in  his  Morning  Walk.^ 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  tlie  leafless  bough, 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain, 

See  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reigii, 
At  thy  blythe  carol,  clears  his  furrowed  brow. 

So  in  lone  Poverty's  dominion  drear, 

Sits  meek  Content  with  light,  unanxious  heart ; 
Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part. 

Nor  asks  if  they  bring  ought  to  hope  or  fear. 

I  thank  thee,  Author  of  this  opening  day  ! 

Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  yon  orient  skies ! 

Riches  denied,  thy  boon  was  purer  joys — 
What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away ! 

Yet  come,  thou  child  of  poverty  and  care, 

The  mite  high  heav'n  bestow'd,  that  mite  with  thee  I'll  share. 


Lord  Gregory.- 

0  MIRK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour. 

And  h)ud  the  temi)cst's  roar  ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower, 

Ix)rd  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 
An  exile  frae  her  fsitluTs  lia', 

And  a'  for  sake  o'  thee  ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  i\w  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

dMUi  Httlo  in  MinneU ;  thif<       copt  iliut  which  roAtrictt  the  number 
•xAmnlu  >iroiikii  every  form/il  nilo  oi-       of  linoA  to  fourt««n. 

<  HoAod  on  th«  old  Lou  qf  Lochrj^an . 
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WANDERING    WILLIE 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove 

By  bonie  Irwine  side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin  love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied. 
How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel'  sae  true. 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart.  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast : 
Thou  bolt  of  Heaven  that  flashest  by, 

0,  wilt  thou  bring  me  rest ! 
Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above, 

Your  willing  victim  see ; 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  fause  Love, 

His  wrangs  to  Heaven  and  me. 


Wandering  Willie.^ 

First  Version, 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 

Now  tired  with  wandering,  baud  awa  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ae  only  dearie. 

And  tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  WilHe  the  same. 
Loud  blew  the  cauld  winter  winds  at  our  parting ; 

It  was  na  the  blast  brought  the  tear  in  my  e'e : 
Now  welcome  the  Simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  Simmer  to  Nature,  my  WilHe  to  me. 

Ye  hurricanes  rest  in  the  cave  o'  your  slumbers, 

0  how  your  wild  horrors  a  lover  alarms ! 
Awaken  ye  breezes,  row  gently  ye  billows. 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 
But  if  he's  forgotten  his  faithfullest  Nannie, 

0  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring  main  ; 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain ! 

1  Based  on  an  old  song  of  much  beauty. 
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OPEN    THE    DOOR    TO    ME,    OH 
Wandering  Willie.^ 

Revised  Version. 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  hand  awa  hame ; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie, 

Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 
Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting, 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e. 
Welcome  now  Simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  Simmer  to  Nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers. 

How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms ! 
Wauken  ye  breezes,  row  gently  ye  billows, 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 
But  oh,  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 

Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring  main  ! 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain. 

Open   the  door  to  me,   oh.^ 

Oh,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  shew. 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  oh, 
Tho'  thou  hast  been  false,  I'll  ever  prove  true, 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  oh. 

Cauld  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek. 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me,  oh  : 
The  frost  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  heart, 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  fnie  thee,  oh. 

The  wan  Moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave, 

And  Time  is  setting  with  me,  oh  : 
False  friends,  false  love,  farewell !  for  mair 

I'll  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee,  oh. 

1  Amand^d  to  pleiwa  ThonuKm,  the  "  A  popular  ohant  limontled. 

mosbMU  puhltahor. 
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MEG    O'    THE   MILL 

She  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open'd  it  wide, 
She  sees  the  pale  corse  on  the  plain,  oh  : 

"  My  true  love  !  "  she  cried,  and  sank  down  by  his  side, 
Never  to  rise  again,  oh. 


Lovely  young  Jessie.^ 

True  hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr ; 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o'  the  Nith's  winding  river, 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair : 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over  ; 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain, 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover. 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

Fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  morning, 

And  sweet  is  the  lily,  at  evening  close  ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie, 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaring ; 

Enthron'd  in  her  een  he  delivers  his  law : 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger ; 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a'. 


Meg  o'  the  Mill.^ 

0  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten. 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
She's  gotten  a  coof*  wi'  a  claut  o'  siller,^ 
And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  Miller. 

The  Miller  was  strappin,  the  Miller  was  ruddy : 
A  heart  like  a  lord,  and  a  hue  like  a  lady ; 
The  laird  was  a  widdifu',  bleerit  knurl  ° ; 
She's  left  the  gude  fellow,  and  taen  the  churl. 

*  ninny.  ^*  pile  of  money.  ^  wretched,  blear-eyed  dwarf. 

1  The  heroine  was  a  local  beauty,  a  ^  Written    for,    but    not    used     by 

Miss  Staig.  Thomson. 
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MEG    O'    THE    MILL 

The  Miller  he  hecht*  her  a  heart  leal  and  loving, 
The  laird  did  address  her  wi'  matter  mair  moving, 
A  fine  pacing-horse  wi'  a  clear  chained  bridle, 
A  whip  by  her  side,  and  a  bonie  side-saddle. 

O  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailin, 
And  wae  on  the  love  that  is  fixed  on  a  mailen  ^ ! 
A  tocher's  *=  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parle, 
But  gie  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl' ! 


Meg  o'  the  Mill.^ 

Another  Version, 

0  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  haa  gotten, 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
A  braw  new  naig^  wi'  the  tail  o'  a  rottan,® 
And  that's  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten. 

0  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  Iocs  dearly, 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  loes  dearly  ? 
A  dram  o'  gude  strunt'  in  the  morning  early. 
And  that's  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  loes  dearly. 

O  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  Mill  was  married. 
An'  ken  ye  how  Meg  o'  the  Mill  was  married  ? 
The  priest  he  wjis  oxter'd,^'  the  dark  he  wtis  carried, 
And  that's  how  Meg  o'  the  Mill  was  married. 

O  ken  yc  how  Meg  o'  the  Mill  wa«  Ixxlded, 
An'  ken  yc  h(»w  Meg  o'  the  Mill  was  l>eddcd  ? 
The  gr(K)m  gat  sao  fou',  he  fell  awald^  In^sido  it. 
And  that's  how  Meg  o'  the  Mill  waw  bedded. 

*pvtNniaad.  ''holding.  '' <li)wry.  '' luig. 

•  r»i.  '  liquor.  «  wiipportcxl  on  oiujh  tide.   •♦  doubled  up. 

*  Tlio  forinor  idea,  with  much  of  a       wlij.h  infipireii  Thr  JItuj<j%»  in  Ihanbar^ 
p«culiAr  aort  of  Um  old  Hooitish  humour      and  itimiUr  rude  lyriok 
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THE    SOLDIER'S    RETURN 
The  Soldier's  Return.^ 

^^V—"  The  Mill,  mill,  0." 

When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning  ; 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger, 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast. 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder ; 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander : 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonie  glen, 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  trysting  thorn, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling  ! 
And  tum'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  e'en  was  swelling. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  "  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
0  !  happy,  happy  may  he  be. 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  :  j 

My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang. 

And  fain  would  be  thy  lodger  ; 
I've  serv'd  my  king  and  country  lang — 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger." 

1  Partly  corrupted  by  Thomson,  to  suit  his  own  taste,  in  the  original  publication. 
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THE    SOLDIER'S    RETURN 

Sae  wistfully  she  gaz'd  on  me, 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever ; 
Quo'  she,  *'  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fare, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it ; 
That  gallant  badge — the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't," 


She  gaz'd — she  redden 'd  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily  ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

"Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie ? " 
"  By  him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky ! 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man  ;  and  thus  may  still 

Tme  lovers  be  rewarded ! 


"The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame. 

And  find  thee  still  tme-hearted ; 
Tho'  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love, 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted." 
Quo'  she,  "  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plcnish'd  fairly ; 
And  come,  my  faith fu'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly !  " 


For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  fanner  ploughs  the  manor  ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize, 

The  sodgcr's  weiilth  is  honor  : 
Tlie  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger ; 
Reineml)er  he's  his  country's  stay. 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 
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THANKSGIVING  FOR  A  VICTORY 

IDerstcles,  B.B»  i793.i 
The   true   loyal    Natives. 

Ye  true  "  Loyal  Natives  "  attend  my  song, 

In  uproar  and  riot  rejoice  the  night  long ; 

From  Envy  and  Hatred  your  core  is  exempt, 

But  where  is  your  shield  from  the  darts  of  Contempt ! 


On    Commissary   Goldie's  Brains, 

Lord,  to  account  who  dares  thee  call, 
Or  e'er  dispute  thy  pleasure  ? 

Else  why,  within  so  thick  a  wall, 
Enclose  so  poor  a  treasure  ? 


Lines    inscribed    in    a    Lady's    Pocket 
Almanac. 

Grant  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  that  I  may  live, 
To  see  the  miscreants  feel  the  pains  they  give ; 
Deal  Freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air, 
Till  Slave  and  Despot  be  but  things  that  were. 


Thanksgiving   for   a    National   Victory. 

Ye  hypocrites !  are  these  your  pranks  ? 
To  murder  men  and  give  God  thanks ! 
Desist,  for  shame ! — proceed  no  further ; 
God  won't  accept  your  thanks  for  murther  ! 

1  All   these  little  pieces  have   only       ally,   not  beloved  by   the  local  loyal- 
political  interest.      Burns  was,  natur-       ists, 
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THE    RAPTURES    OF    FOLLY 

Lines  on  the  Commemoration  of  Rodney's 
Victory.^ 

Instead  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast ; 

Here's  to  the  memory  of  those  we  have  lost !  — 

That  we  losty  did  I  say? — nay,  by  Heav'n,  that  we  found  ; 

For  their  fame  it  will  last  while  the  world  goes  round. 

The  next  in  succession  I'll  give  you 's  the  King  ! 

Whoe'er  woidd  betray  him,  on  high  may  he  swing ! 

And  here's  the  grand  fabric,  the  free  Constitution, 

As  built  on  the  base  of  our  great  Revolution ! 

And  longer  with  Politics  not  to  be  cramm'd, 

Be  Anarchy  curs'd,  and  be  Tyranny  danm'd  ! 

And  who  would  to  Liberty  e'er  prove  disloyal, 

May  his  son  be  a  hangman — and  himself  his  first  trial ! 


Kirk  and  State  Excisemen.^ 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneering 
'Gainst  poor  Excisemen  ?     Give  the  cause  a  hearing  : 
What  are  your  Landlord's  rent-rolls  ? — taxing  ledgers  ! 
What  Premiers  ? — what  ev'n  Monarchs  ? — mighty  Gangers  ? 
Nay,  what  are  Priests  ?  (tliose  seeming  godly  wise-men,) 
What  are  they,  pray,  but  Spiritual  Excisemen  ! 


The  Raptures  of  Folly.^ 

Thou  greybeard,  old  Wisdom  I  may  boa^t  of  thy  treasures ; 

Give  me  with  old  Folly  to  live ; 
I  grant  thee  thy  calm-blooded,  tinic-Hcttlcd  pleasures, 

But  Folly  has  raptures  to  give. 

1  JBoriM    wawioiuilly    "hod^od,"   or  cnllin^.     Writton  on  a  Uivoru  window* 

occoxioaillv  rhanK«d  hU  political  hum-  pano. 

■4CI  vomM.  >  fej^rraTed  on  a  Uvern  winduw-pMie. 
: .  nco  of  hiii  much  noalif^ncd 
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REPLY    TO    AN    INVITATION 
Extempore  reply  to  an  Invitation.^ 

The  King's  most  humble  servant,  I 
Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute ; 

But  I'll  be  wi'  you  by  an'  by ; 
Or  else  the  Deil's  be  in  it. 

Grace  after  Meat. 

Lord,  we  thank,  and  thee  adore. 
For  temporal  gifts  we  little  merit ; 

At  present  we  will  ask  no  more — 
Let  William  Hislop  give  the  spirit. 

Grace  before  and  after  Meat. 

0  Lord,  when  hunger  pinches  sore. 

Do  thou  stand  us  in  stead, 
And  send  us,  from  thy  bounteous  store, 

A  tup  or  wether  head !     Amen. 


0  Lord,  since  we  have  feasted  thus, 

Which  we  so  little  merit. 
Let  Meg  now  take  away  the  flesh. 

And  Jock  bring  in  the  spirit !     Amen. 

Impromptu  on  General  Dumourier's 

Desertion  from  the  French 

Republican  Army.^ 

You're  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier ; 
You're  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier : 

How  does  Dampiere  do  ? 

Ay,  and  Bournonville  too  ? 
Why  did  they  not  come  along  with  you,  Dumourier  ? 

1  These  three  pieces  are  connected  Burns  informed  Mr  Erskine  of  Marr, 
with  anecdotage  not  worthy  of  record.  that  he  had  nearly  lost  his  gaugership 

2  Dumourier  changed  sides  in  April  by   his    politics,   as    reported    to    his 
5th,  1793.    As  usual  Burns  had  a  model  official  superiors. 

in  an  old  ditty.     On  April  13th,  1793, 
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THE    LAST    TIME    I    CAME 

I  wiU  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier ; 
I  will  fight  France  ^vith  you,  Dumourier ; 

I  will  fight  France  with  you, 

I  will  take  my  chance  with  you 
By  my  soul,  I'll  dance  with  you,  Dumourier. 

Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier ; 
Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier ; 

Then  let  us  fight  about, 

Till  Freedom's  spark  be  out. 
Then  we'll  be  d — d,  no  doubt,  Dumourier. 


The  Last  Time  I  came  o'er  the  Moor.^ 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

And  left  Maria's  dweUing, 
What  throes,  what  tortures  passing  cure, 

Were  in  my  bosom  swelling : 
Condenm'd  to  see  my  rival's  reign. 

While  I  in  secret  languish  ; 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein. 

Yet  dare  not  speak  my  anguish. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  despairing,  I 

Fain,  fain,  my  crime  would  cover : 
Th'  unweeting  groan,  the  bursting  sigh, 

l^tray  the  guilty  lover. 
I  know  my  doom  nuist  be  despair, 

Thou  wilt  nor  canst  relieve  me  ; 
But  oh,  Maria,  hear  my  prayer, 

For  Pity's  sake,  forgive  me  ! 

Tlie  music  of  thy  tongue  1  heard, 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslav'd  me ; 
1  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  fear'd. 

Till  fear  no  more  had  sjiv'd  me : 

*  Mr-    '                           whom    Hiirnii  A  later  vomion  in  tlmt  Injuinninff— 

qttWTcl                             rofl    thin   lyric.  "  FarowoII,  thou  Btrottiii  thftt  winding 

Th*   "riirjii      oi    In. I    "guilty   lovor,"  flowi." 
k,  of  oenxwo,  Mr  Riddoll. 


LOGAN    BRAES 

The  unwary  sailor  thus,  aghast, 
The  wheeling  torrent  viewing, 

'Mid  circling  horrors  yields  at  last 
To  overwhelming  ruin. 

Blythe  hae   I   been  on  yon  hill.^ 

Tune—''  The  Quaker's  Wife." 

Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill. 

As  the  lambs  before  me  ; 
Careless  ilka  thought  and  free. 

As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  me  ; 
Now  nae  langer  sport  and  play, 

Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me  ; 
Lesley  is  sae  fair  and  coy, 

Care  and  anguish  seize  me. 

Heavy,  heavy  is  the  task. 

Hopeless  love  declaring ; 
Trembling,  I  dow  nocht  but  glow'r,* 

Sighing,  dumb  despairing ! 
If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws  ^ 

In  my  bosom  swelling, 
Underneath  the  grass-green  sod, 

Soon  maun  be  my  dwelling. 

Logan  Braes.^ 

Tune — ' '  Logan  Water. ' ' 

0  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide, 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride, 
And  years  sin  syne  hae  o'er  us  run, 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun : 

*  can  only  gaze.  ^  throes. 

1  Miss    Lesley  Baillie  is  again    the  '  Burns    could    neither    resign    his 

inspiring  heroine.  place  nor  abstain  from  political  verses. 
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WERE    MY    LOVE    YON    LILAC 

But  now  thy  flowery  banks  appear 
Like  drumlie  Winter,  dark  and  drear, 
Wliile  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Again  the  merry  month  of  May 

Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay  ; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers  ; 

Blythe  Morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 

And  Evening's  tears  are  tears  o'  joy  : 

My  soul,  delightless  a'  surveys, 

While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush  : 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile  ; 
But  I  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
^ae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  days, 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

O  wae  be  to  you.  Men  o'  State, 
That  brethren  rouse  in  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return  ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
Tlie  widow's  tear,  the  orphan's  cry  ?  ^ 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days, 
And  Willie  hamo  to  Logan  braes ! 

O  were  my  Love  yon  Lilac  fair.^ 

Air — "  Hughie  Graham." 

()  WERK  my  love  yon  Lilac  fair, 
Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  Spring, 

And  I,  a  bird  to  sIicIUm*  tliere, 
When  wearied  on  my  little  wing  I 

*TW«c<  .lly  inn  ''11)0  Mocond   ami    by  far  th«  a 

"  Y«  mintiri  .r  rrni'\  utyn,  beautiful  veme  ix  ancient    The  gWMnU 

The  widow'n  team,  the  orphan  «  eriea; "       Idea  i«  at  old  aa  poetry. 
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How  I  wad  mourn  when  it  was  torn 
By  Autumn  wild,  and  Winter  rude ! 

But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing, 

When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renew'd. 

0  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose. 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa' ; 
And  I  mysel  a  drap  o'  dew. 

Into  her  bonie  breast  to  fa' ! 
0  there,  beyond  expression  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night ; 
Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest. 

Till  fley'd*  awa  by  Phoebus'  light ! 


Bonie  Jean — A  Ballad.^ 

To  its  ain  tune. 

There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair, 
At  kirk  or  market  to  be  seen  ; 

When  a'  our  fairest  maids  were  met. 
The  fairest  maid  was  bonie  Jean. 

And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark, 
And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie  ; 

The  blythest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest ; 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 

Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen ; 

And  he  had  owsen,^  sheep,  and  kye, 
And  wanton  naigies^  nine  or  ten. 

» scared.  ^  oxen.  •=  ponies. 

1  Jean  was  a  Miss  M'Murdo. 
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He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 
He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down  ; 

And,  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist, 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stoAvn ! 

As  in  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 

The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en  : 

So  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  of  bonie  Jean.^ 

And  now  she  works  her  mannnie's  wark, 
And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain ; 

Yet  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be, 
Or  what  wad  make  her  weel  again. 

But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 

And  didna  joy  blink  in  her  e'e, 
As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love 

Ae  e'ening  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  laid. 
And  whisper'd  tlius  his  tale  o'  love : 

"  O  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fnucy  me, 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammies  cot. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  ? 

"At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee  ;'- 

But  stray  amang  the  heather- bells, 
And  tent  the  waving  corn  wi'  me." 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na : 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent, 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 

>  Thin  Tonw,    of    which    Hurni*   wiim  a  •  •  Thy  handaonie  foot  thou  iih«it  ha 

proud,  ia  wantinK  in  turly  copiuw.  not 

In  hftrn  or  hyr*  to  troubU  th««." 
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THE    EARL   OF   GALLOWAY 


Lines   on    John    M'Murdo,    Esq.^ 

Blest  be  M^Murdo  to  his  latest  day ! 
No  envious  cloud  o'ercast  his  evening  ray  ; 
No  wrinkle,  furrow'd  by  the  hand  of  care, 
Nor  ever  sorrow  add  one  silver  hair ! 
O  may  no  son  the  father's  honour  stain, 
Nor  ever  daughter  give  the  mother  pain ! 


Epitaph    on   a    Lap-dog.^ 

In  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng. 

Your  heavy  loss  deplore ; 
Now,  half  extinct  your  powers  of  song, 

Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 

Ye  jarring,  screeching  things  around, 
Scream  your  discordant  joys  ; 

Now,  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 
With  Echo  silent  lies. 


Epigrams   against   the    Earl   of  Galloway.^ 

What  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair  ? 

Flit,  Galloway,  and  find 
Some  narrow,  dirty,  dungeon  cave, 

The  picture  of  thy  mind. 


No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway, 

The  Stewarts  all  were  brave ; 
Besides,  the  Stewarts  were  but  fools. 

Not  one  of  them  a  knave. 

1  This  gentleman  was  the  father  of  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  important  to 
Bonie  Jean.  know.     The  same  remark  applies   to 

2  This  hound  was  the  property  of  the  the  Laird  of  Laggan.  The  rhymes 
lady  of  Kenmure,  with  whom  Burns  were  made  during  a  tour  in  Galloway 
dined  in  July  1793.  with  a  Mr  Syme. 

3  Why  Burns  detested  Lord  Galloway 
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PHILLIS    THE    FAIR 

Bright  ran  thy  line,  O  Galloway, 
Thro'  many  a  far-fam'd  sire ! 

So  ran  the  far-famed  Roman  way, 
And  ended  in  a  mire. 


Spare  me  thy  vengeance,  (ialloway ! 

In  quiet  let  me  live  : 
I  ask  no  kindness  at  thy  hand, 

For  thou  hast  none  to  give. 

Epigram    on    the   Laird   of  Laggan. 

When  Morine,  deceas'd,  to  the  Devil  went  down, 
'Twas  nothing  would  serve  him  but  Satan's  own  crown  ; 
"Thy  fool's  head,"  quoth  Satan,   "that  crown  shall  wear 

never, 
I  grant  thou'rt  as  wicked,  but  not  quite  so  clever." 


Song. — Phillis  the  Fair.^ 

Tune—*'  Robin  Adair." 

While  larks,  with  little  wing, 

Fann'd  the  pure  air, 
Tasting  the  breathing  Spring, 

Forth  I  did  fare : 
Gay  the  sun's  golden  eye 
Peep'd  o'er  the  mountains  high  ; 
Such  thy  morn  !  did  1  cry, 

Phillis  the  fair. 

In  each  bird  s  careless  song, 

(ilad  I  did  share  ; 
While  yon  wild-llowers  auiong. 

Chance  led  nie  there  I 

>  The  heroin*  in  Minm  PhyUU  M'Murdo. 
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BY    ALLAN    STREAM 

Sweet  to  the  op'ning  day, 
Rosebuds  bent  the  dewy  spray ; 
Such  thy  bloom  !  did  I  say, 
Phillis  the  fair. 

Down  in  a  shady  walk, 

Doves  cooing  were ; 
I  mark'd  the  cruel  hawk 

Caught  in  a  snare  : 
So  kind  may  fortune  be. 
Such  make  his  destiny. 
He  who  would  injure  thee, 

Phillis  the  fair. 


Song. — Had  I  a  Cave.-^ 

^Mwe— "Robin  Adair." 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore, 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  wave's  dashing  roar 

There  would  I  weep  my  woes. 

There  seek  my  lost  repose, 

Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close. 
Ne'er  to  wake  more ! 

Falsest  of  womankind,  can'st  thou  declare 
All  thy  fond,  plighted  vows  fleeting  as  air ! 

To  thy  new  lover  hie. 

Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury ; 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  is  there ! 


Song. — By  Allan  Stream.^ 

By  Allan  stream  I  chanc'd  to  rove, 
While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Benledi ; 

The  winds  were  whispering  thro'  the  grove. 
The  yellow  corn  was  waving  ready  : 

1  The  falsest  of  women  jilted  a  Mr  ^  Written    on    August    1794.     The 

Cunningham  for  a  Dr  Dewar.  song  pleased  the  poet,  more  than  it 

delighted  his  admirers. 
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WHISTLE  AND  I'LL  COME  TO  YOU 

I  listeii'd  to  a  lover's  sang, 

An'  thought  on  yoiithfu'  pleasures  mony ; 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang — 

"  O,  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Annie ! 

"  O,  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  ever  sorrow  stain  the  hour, 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  Dearie ! 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast, 

She,  sinking,  said,  *  I'm  thine  for  ever ! ' 
While  mony  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest — 

The  sacred  vow  we  ne'er  should  sever." 

The  haunt  o'  Spring's  the  primrose-brae, 

The  Summer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow ; 
How  cheery  thro'  her  short 'ning  day. 

Is  Autunm  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow ; 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart. 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure  ? 
Or  thro'  each  nei^e  the  rapture  dart, 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure  ? 


Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  Lad.^ 

Chorus* — 0  WHISTLE  an'  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad, 
0  whistle  an'  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  hxd, 
Tho'  father  an'  motlicr  an'  a  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle  an'  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad.- 

But  warily  tent'  when  ye  come  to  court  nie, 
And  come  nae  unless  the  back-yctt''  be  a-jee"^ ; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  nacbody  sec, 

•  watcli.  •'  hook-gato.  •■  ajar. 

1  Haid,    Apparently    with    tnith,   to       "0  whiKtlo  and  I'll  oomo  to  ye,  m> 
hare  been  initpired   by  Mim    Ix>rimor  jo,  &c., 

(Chiorii).  Tho'  father  an'  mother  un'  a'  Hhould 

» Tha  choniN  occum  In  a  different  nay  no, 

form :—  Thy  Joanie  will  Tonturu  wi"  ye   my 

jo." 
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And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me, 
And  come  as  ye  were  ua  comin  to  me. 
0  whistle  an'  I'll  come,  &c. 

At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  tho'  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flie  ; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin  to  me, 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin  to  me. 
0  whistle  an'  I'll  come,  &c. 

Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me. 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a- wee ; 
But  court  na  anither,  tho'  jokin  ye  be. 
For  fear  that  she  wile  your  fancy  frae  me. 
For  fear  that  she  wile  your  fancy  frae  me. 
0  whistle  and  I'll  come,  &c. 

Phillis  the  Queen  o'  the  Fair.^ 

Tune— ''The  Muckin  o'  Geordie's  Byre." 

Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander. 

To  mark  the  sweet  flowers  as  they  spring ; 

Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander. 
Of  Phillis  to  muse  and  to  sing. 

Chorus. — Awa'  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties. 
They  never  wi'  her  can  compare, 
Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis, 
Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 

The  daisy  anius'd  my  fond  fancy. 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wild ; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o'  my  Phillis — 

For  she  is  Simplicity's  child. ^ 
Awa'  wi'  your  belles,  &c. 

1  Inspired  by  Miss  M'Murdo. 

2  Here  four  lines  are  deleted  in  the  MS.  : — 

"  The  primrose  is  o'er  for  the  season, 
But  mark  where  the  violet  is  blown ; 
How  modest  it  peeps  from  the  covert, 
So  modesty  sure  is  her  own. " 
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COME,    LET    ME   TAKE   THEE 

The  rose-bud's  the  bhish  o'  my  charmer, 
Her  sweet  bahny  lip  wlieii  'tis  prest : 

How  fair  and  how  pure  is  the  lily ! 
But  fairer  and  purer  her  breast. 
Awa'  wi'  vour  belles,  &e. 


Yon  knot  of  gay  flowere  in  the  arbour, 
They  ne'er  wi'  my  Pliillis  can  vie : 

Her  breath  is  the  breath  of  the  woodbine, 
Its  dew-drop  o'  diamond  her  eye. 
Awa'  wi'  your  belles,  (fee. 

Her  voice  is  the  song  o'  the  morning, 

That  wakes  thro'  the  green-spreading  gi'ove. 

When  Phoebus  pee])s  over  the  mountains. 
On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 
Awa'  wi'  your  belles,  &c. 

But  beauty,  how  frail  and  how  fleeting ! 

The  bloom  of  a  line  summer's  day ; 
While  worth  in  the  mind  o'  my  Phillis, 

Will  flourish  without  a  decay. 
Awa'  wi'  your  belles,  &c. 


Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast.^ 

Come,  let  me  fcike  thee  t«>  my  breast. 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder  ; 
And  I  shall  sj)urn  as  vilest  dust 

'J'he  world's  wealth  and  grandeur : 
And  do  I  hear  my  Jeanie  own 

That  e(|ujd  transports  move  her  ? 
I  ask  for  dearest  life  aloue, 

'I'liat  I  may  h'vc  to  love  her. 

'  A    moH{ii(  .       l.iiiuH    writtfii    lumiy       lulilod    Ut    vorson   Huj'^rpMtoil    hy   Jmn 
ycarM  ourl'cr,  in    "  i'o^'jfy  Alinon,"  aro       Ixirinior. 
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Thus,  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  her  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure  ; 
I'll  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heav'n  to  share, 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure : 
And  by  thy  e'en  sae  bonie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever  ! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow. 

And  break  it  shall  I  never. 


Dainty  Davie.^ 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers. 
To  deck  her  gay,  green-spreading  bowers  ; 
And  now  comes  in  the  happy  hours. 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 

Chorus, — Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe. 
Dainty  Davie,  Dainty  Davie ; 
There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you. 
My  ain  dear  Dainty  Davie. 

The  crystal  waters  round  us  fa'. 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a', 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  blaw, 
A  wandering  wi'  my  Davie. 
Meet  me  on,  &c. 

As  purple  morning  starts  the  hare. 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare. 
Then  thro'  the  dews  I  will  repair. 
To  meet  my  faithfu'  Davie. 
Meet  me  on,  &c. 

When  day,  expiring  in  the  west. 
The  curtain  draws  o'  Nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arms  I  lo'e  the  best. 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Davie. 
Meet  me  on,  &c. 

1  An  old  Scottish  hero  of  song  ;  the  so  justly  admired  by  Charles  11.  for  his 
name  was  bestowed  on  the  Rev.  David  prowess  and  presence  of  mind  in  very 
Williamson,  the  Covenanting  minister       trying  circumstances. 
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ROBERT    BRUCE'S    MARCH 


Robert  Bruce's  March  to  BannockburnJ 

ScoTS,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  lias  afteu  led. 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 

Or  to  Victoria ! 


Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power — 
Chains  and  Slaverie !  - 


Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  Slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee ! 


Wlia,  for  Scotland's  King  and  Law, 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Free-man  stand,  or  Free-man  fa'. 

Let  him  on  wi*  me  ! 


^  The  tradition  that  the  Scots  fouj^ht 
at  Bannock  bum  to  the  tune  Ihy,  tuttie 
taitify  r  -  *  ,  foara,  bo  verified. 
If   wid.  I,  aH   Bunw  says  it 

wan,  it  '    lioen  of  some  an- 

tiriuity.  Tho  htoiy  that  Bums  nmde 
the  words  while  riding  in  Galloway  on 
a  stormy  day  iii  contradicted  by  his 
own  letter  to  Thomson  (Hept  1793^. 
Writinff  to  lA>r<\  Bnchan,  (Jan.  1'2. 
1794),  Bums  Mhews  that  he  imatrined 
Edward    I.    to    hnvo    J)een    tho    King 

Tanquishod     at     I' '■'  irn.        No 

mortal  could  call   i  "a  cruel 

but     able     UHiiri  Afallei'* 

Scoto)-um  wo\i\\   '  ;.:   J   il  another 

account  of  hiu    • 

I.  ..     I         .        .  .  .1         .      |„„y 


ory 

r.f 


each  verse,  and  Bums  waa  persuaded 
to  extend  those  as  follows  : — 

1.  Or  to  jj^lorioua  victory. 

2.  Fklward  !  chains  and  slavery. 

3.  'IVaitor  !  coward  !  turn  and  flee. 

4.  Sotlgor  !  hero  !  on  wi"  me. 

5.  But  they  shall  be— shall  l>e  free. 

6.  Korwai-<l  !  let  us  do  or  <lie  ! 

This  ros\ilt  of  Thomson's  intcnneddling 
haii  been  universally  rejected. 

'•*  In  tho  first  draft  of  tho  {H>em  the 
second  and  tho  fifth  versos  read. 

Now'    "      ' '         '    tlio  hour, 

Hee  I'i's  power ; 

Sh.ii  stour — 

.iLhor  thoy,  or  we. 


I),.  . 

N.. ' 


iildren  cry, 
iiiiins  to  fie?" 


>  liberty  I 
Vu4,  Ibey  ihall 


befreeJ 
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DOWN    THE    BURN,    DAVIE 

By  Oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  Sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  Usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow ! — 

Let  us  Do  or  Die ! 


Behold  the  Hour,  the  Boat  arrive.^ 

Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive ; 

Thou  goest,  the  darling  of  my  heart  ; 
Sever'd  from  thee,  can  I  survive. 

But  Fate  has  will'd  and  we  must  part. 
I'll  often  greet  the  surging  swell. 

Yon  distant  Isle  will  often  hail : 
"  E'en  here  I  took  the  last  farewell ; 

There,  latest  mark'd  her  vanish'd  sail." 

Along  the  solitary  shore, 

While  flitting  sea-fowl  round  me  cry, 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

I'll  westward  turn  my  wistful  eye : 
*'  Happy,  thou  Indian  grove,"  I'll  say, 

"  Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be  ! 
While  thro'  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray, 

0  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me ! " 


Down  the  burn,  Davie.^ 

As  down  the  burn  they  took  their  way, 
And  thro'  the  flowery  dale ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  aft  did  lay. 
And  love  was  aye  the  tale : 

1  An  improved  version  of  the  fare-  '-^  New  words  to  an  old  air. 

well  lines  to  Clarinda  in  1791. 
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WHERE    ARE    THE    JOYS 

With  "  Mary,  when  shall  we  return, 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew  ?  " 
Quoth  Mary — *'  Love,  I  like  the  burn. 

And  aye  shall  follow  you." 


Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie.^ 

Tune. — '*  Fee  him,  father,  fee  him." 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever ; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie, 

Tliou  hast  left  me  ever  : 
Aften  hast  thou  vow'd  that  Death 

Only  should  us  sever  ; 
Now  thou'st  left  thy  lass  for  aye — 

I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 

I'll  see  thee  never. 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken  ; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken  ; 
Than  cjinst  love  another  jo, 

While  my  heart  is  breaking ; 
Soon  my  wear}'  een  I'll  close. 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jaiuio, 

Never  mair  to  waken  ! 

Where  are  the  joys  I  have  met?^ 

TuTut — •*  Saw  yo  ray  father." 

WHiJth  arc  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  uiorning, 
Tliat  (lanc'd  to  tiie  lark's  early  song  ? 

Where  is  the  |Hiace  that  uwaittMl  my  wan<rring, 
At  evening  the  wild-woods  among  ? 

*  Chambent   prufoni  tho  okl  wordx.  >  llio  oM  worJa  arc  not  inferior  to 

aad  indeed  it  iM  alwavii  to  bo  ro(frotto<i       thiii  offuMion. 
whMi  the  new  wordii  banlah  the  old. 
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DELUDED    SWAIN 

No  more  a  winding  the  course  of  yon  river, 
And  marking  sweet  flowerets  so  fair, 

No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  Pleasure, 
But  Sorrow  and  sad-sighing  Care. 

Is  it  that  Summer's  forsaken  our  valleys, 

And  grim,  surly  Winter  is  near  ? 
No,  no,  the  bees  humming  round  the  gay  roses 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year. 

Fain  would  I  hide  what  I  fear  to  discover. 
Yet  long,  long,  too  well  have  I  known  ; 

All  that  has  caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom, 
Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny  alone. 

Time  cannot  aid  me,  my  griefs  are  immortal, 
Nor  Hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow  : 

Come  then,  enamour'd  and  fond  of  my  anguish. 
Enjoyment  I'll  seek  in  my  woe. 


Deluded  Swain,  the  pleasure.^ 

Tune— ''The  Collier's  Dochter." 

Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure 

The  fickle  Fair  can  give  thee. 
Is  but  a  fairy  treasure, 

Thy  hopes  will  soon  deceive  thee : 
The  billows  on  the  ocean. 

The  breezes  idly  roaming, 
The  cloud's  uncertain  motion. 

They  are  but  types  of  Woman. 


i;!' 


0  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  doat  upon  a  feature  ? 

If  Man  thou  wouldst  be  nam'd, 
Despise  the  silly  creature. 

1  Pastiche  of  little  merit  on  an  old  song. 
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ON    MRS    RIDDELL'S    BIRTHDAY 

Go,  find  an  honest  fellow, 

Good  claret  set  before  thee, 
Hold  on  till  thou  art  mellow. 

And  then  to  bed  in  glory  ! 


Thine  am   I,   my  faithful   fair.^ 

Tune— ''The  Quaker's  Wife." 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  Fair, 

Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy ; 
Ev'ry  pulse  along  my  veins, 

Ev'ry  roving  fancy. 
To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 

There  to  throb  and  languish  ; 
Tho'  despair  had  wi'ung  its  core. 

That  would  heal  its  anguish. 


Take  away  those  rosy  lips. 

Rich  with  balmy  treasure  ; 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 

Ijcst  I  die  with  pleasure  ! 
What  is  life  when  wanting  Love  ? 

Night  without  a  morning  : 
Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun, 

Nature  gay  adorning. 


On  Mrs  Riddell's  Birthday.^ 

4th  November  1793. 

Old  Winter,  with  his  frosty  beard, 
Thus  once  to  Jove  his  prayer  preferred : 
"What  have  I  done  of  all  the  year. 
To  bear  tiiis  liated  doom  severe  ? 

»  Bunui  later  introduco<l  hU  otornal  » The  friondjthip  with   Mrs   Riddell 

'  Chloris  "  into  tho  tong.  ww  aoon  aftorwanla  int«rrupt«d. 
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MY    SPOUSE   NANCY 

My  cheerless  suns  no  pleasure  know ; 
Night's  horrid  car  drags  dreary  slow ; 
My  dismal  months  no  joys  arc  crowning, 
But  spleeny  English  hanging,  drowning. 

"  Now  Jove,  for  once  be  mighty  civil, 

To  counterbalance  all  this  evil ; 

Give  me,  and  I've  no  more  to  say, 

Give  me  Maria's  natal  day ! 

That  brilliant  gift  shall  so  enrich  me, 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  cannot  match  me." 

"  'Tis  done  !  "  says  Jove ;  so  ends  my  story. 

And  Winter  once  rejoiced  in  glory. 

My  spouse  Nancy.  ^ 

Tw/ie— "My  Jo  Janet." 

"  Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 

Nor  longer  idly  rave.  Sir ; 
Tho'  I  am  your  wedded  wife 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave.  Sir." 
"  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Is  it  Man  or  Woman,  say, 

My  spouse  Nancy  ? " 

"  If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word, 

Service  and  obedience ; 
I'll  desert  my  sov'reign  lord, 

And  so,  good  bye,  allegiance !  " 
"  Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Yet  I'll  try  to  make  a  shift, 

My  spouse  Nancy." 

"  My  poor  heart,  then  break  it  must. 

My  last  hour  I  am  near  it : 
When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust, 

Think  how  you  will  bear  it." 

1  Words  for  music. 
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ADDRESS 

"  1  will  hope  and  tnist  in  Heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Strength  to  bear  it  ^vill  be  given, 

My  spouse  Nancy." 

"  WeU,  Sir,  from  the  silent  dead, 

Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you ; 
Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you  ! 
"I'll  wed  another  like  my  dear 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Then  all  hell  will  fly  for  fear. 

My  spouse  Nancy." 


Address, 

Spoken  by  Miss  Fontenelle  on  her  Benefit  Night, 
December  4th,  1793,  at  the  Theatre,  Dumfries.^ 

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour, 
And  not  less  anxious,  sure,  this  night  than  ever, 
A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  or  some  sucli  matter, 
'Twould  vamp  my  bill,  said  I,  if  nothing  better  ; 
So  sought  a  i)oet,  roosted  near  the  skies, 
Told  him  I  came  to  feast  my  curious  eyes ; 
Said,  nothiijg  like  his  works  was  ever  printed ; 
And  last,  my  prohjgue-business  sHly  hinted. 
"Ma'am,  let  me  tell  you,"  quoth  my  man  of  rhymes, 
"  I  know  your  bent — tliese  are  no  laughing  times  : 
Can  you — but.  Miss,  I  own  I  have  my  fears — 
Dissolve  in  pause,  and  sentimental  tears ; 
With  laileii  sighs,  and  solemn-rounded  sentence, 
Rouse  from  his  sluggish  slumbers,  fell  He|)cntancc  ; 
Paint  Vengeance  Jis  he  takes  his  horrid  stand, 
Waving  on  high  the  desolating  brand, 
Calling  the  storms  to  bear  him  o'er  a  guilty  land  ? " 

*  H«nt  by  Miim»  to  Mr»  r)unli»j|». 
Ac&n>\itnf  Ui  Mr  Scc»tt  IhniuUm,  Ur 
Curria  tarniNirwl  with  thu  iiatoii  of 
■nob  UtUini,  perhnpn  bMftiuo  «Ten  Mrn 
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EPIGRAM    ON    MARIA    RIDDELL 

I  could  no  more — askance  the  creature  eyeing, 
"  D'ye  think,"  said  I,  "  this  face  was  made  for  crying  ? 
I'll  laugh,  that's  poz — nay  more,  the  world  shall  know  it ; 
And  so,  your  servant !  gloomy  Master  Poet !  " 

Firm  as  my  creed.  Sirs,  'tis  my  fix'd  belief. 
That  Misery's  another  word  for  Grief : 
I  also  think — so  may  I  be  a  bride  ! 
That  so  much  laughter,  so  much  life  enjoy 'd. 

Thou  man  of  crazy  care  and  ceaseless  sigh. 
Still  under  bleak  Misfortune's  blasting  eye ; 
Doom'd  to  that  sorest  task  of  man  alive — 
To  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five : 
Laugh  in  Misfortune's  face — the  beldam  witch ! 
Say,  you'll  be  merry,  tho'  you  can't  be  rich. 

Thou  other  man  of  care,  the  wretch  in  love. 
Who  long  with  jiltish  airs  and  arts  hast  strove ; 
Who,  as  the  boughs  all  temptingly  project, 
Measur'st  in  desperate  thought — a  rope — thy  neck — 
Or,  where  the  beetling  cliff  o'erhangs  the  deep, 
Peerest  to  meditate  the  healing  leap  : 
Would'st  thou  be  cur'd,  thou  silly,  moping  elf  ? 
Laugh  at  her  follies — laugh  e'en  at  thyself : 
Learn  to  despise  those  frowns  now  so  terrific. 
And  love  a  kinder — that's  your  grand  specific. 

To  sum  up  all,  be  merry,  I  advise ; 

And  as  we're  merry,  may  we  still  be  wise. 

Complimentary  Epigram  on  Maria  Riddell.^ 

"  Praise  Woman  still,"  his  lordship  roars, 

"  Descrv'd  or  not,  no  matter  ? " 
But  thee,  whom  all  my  soul  adores, 

Ev'n  Flattery  cannot  flatter : 

lAfterwritingonhimself  asa  "guilty       Bums    praising  her  in  a  high  flown 
lover"  of  Mrs  Riddell,  (the  guilt,  if       style, 
any,  being  all  on  his  own  side)  we  find 
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WILT    THOU    BE    MY    DEARIE? 

Maria,  all  my  thought  and  dream, 

Inspires  my  vocal  shell ; 
The  more  I  praise  my  lovely  theme, 

The  more  the  truth  I  tell. 


Remorseful   Apology.' 

The  friend  whom,  wild  from  Wisdom's  way. 
The  fumes  of  wine  infuriate  send, 

(Not  moony  madness  more  astray) 
Who  but  deplores  that  hapless  friend  ? 


Mine  was  th'  insensate  frenzied  part. 
Ah  !  why  should  I  such  scenes  outlive  ? 

Scenes  so  abhorrent  to  my  heart ! — 
'Tis  thine  to  pity  and  forgive. 


Wilt   Thou   be   my   Dearie  ?  ^ 

Tune—''  The  Sutor's  Dochter." 

Wilt  thou  be  my  Dearie  ? 
When  Sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart. 

O  wilt  thou  let  mo  cheer  thee ! 
By  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 

That's  the  love  1  bear  thee  : 
I  swear  and  vow  that  only  thou 

Shall  ever  be  my  Dearie ! 
Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow, 

Shall  ever  be  my  Dearie  ! 

I  Here  he  apologiH'  Irunkon  nho  did  what  she   had  a 

rudeneM.     rrobabi;.  IMaIIiu  it  to  do. 

lady  addreaaed.     lii  wai4  to  '  i  DouKlaA  NuppoaoR  that  Mrs 

lampoon  her,  and  it  >\>,  now       !  tho  horoino  of  this  ditty, 

ooowd  in  her  regai  lovor  of  ms    roclconed   "one  of    ue 

boat  Hoin^tt. " 
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A    FIDDLER    IN    THE    NORTH 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me  ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain, 

0  say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me  ! 
If  it  winna,  canna  be. 

Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me, 
Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die. 

Still  trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me ! 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die. 

Still  trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me  ! 


A  Fiddler  in  the  North.^ 

2hme — "  The  King  o'  France  he  rade  a  race." 

Amang  the  trees,  where  humming  bees. 

At  buds  and  flowers  were  hinging,  0, 
Auld  Caledon  drew  out  her  drone, 

And  to  her  pipe  was  singing,  0  : 
'Twas  Pibroch,  Sang,  Strathspeys,  and  Reels, 

She  dirl'd*  them  aff  fu'  clearly,  0  : 
When  there  cam'  a  yell  o'  foreign  squeels. 

That  dang''  her  tapsalteerie,^  0. 


Their  capon  craws  an'  queer  "  ha,  ha's," 

They  made  our  lugs  grow  eerie,^  0  ; 
The  hungry  bike^  did  scrape  and  fyke,^ 

Till  we  were  wae^  and  weary,  0  : 
But  a  royal  ghaist,  wha  ance  was  cas'd, 

A  prisoner,  aughteen  year  awa'. 
He  fir'd  a  Fiddler  in  the  North, 

That  dang  them  tapsalteerie,  0. 

»  rattled.  ^  knocked.  "  topsy-turvy.  "'  strange, 

e  swai-m.  ^  bustle.  ^  sad. 

1  What  James  1.  of  Scotland  has  to       Burns  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had, 
do  with    modern    Scottish   music,    as       is  far  from  obvious. 
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THE    MINSTREL    AT    LINCLUDEN 
The    Minstrel    at  Lincluden.^ 

Tuiie — "Cumnock  Psalms." 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Wliere  the  wa'flow'r  scents  the  dew}^  air, 

Where  the  howlet  mounis  in  her  ivy  bower, 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care. 

Chorus. — A  lassie  all  alone,  was  making  her  moan, 
Lamenting  our  lads  beyond  the  sea ; 
In  the  bluidy  wars  they  fa',  and  our  honour's 
gane  an'  a'. 
And  broken-hearted  we  maun  die. 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still. 
The  stars  they  shot  along  the  sky ; 

Tlie  tod  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 
A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 

The  burn,  adown  its  hazelly  path. 

Was  nishing  by  the  ruin'd  wa', 
Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 

Whase  roarings  seein'd  to  rise  and  fa'. 
A  hissic  all  alone,  &c. 

The  cauld  bhic  North  was  streaming  forth 

Her  lights,  wi'  hissing,  eerie  din, 
Athort  the  lift  thev  start  and  shift, 

Like  Fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 
A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 

Now,  looking  over  frith  and  fauld, 

Her  horn  the  pale-faced  Cynthia  rcar'd. 

When  lo !  in  form  of  Minstrel  auld, 
A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  ap|)eai  d. 
A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 

1  Bumii  wuM  ui>]K>Hu<l  U)  tliu  war  with  tbo  Rogicidon  uf  Kmncc. 
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A   VISION 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 

Might  rous'd  the  slumbering  Dead  to  hear ; 

But  oh,  it  was  a  tale  of  woe. 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear  ! 
A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 

He  sang  wi'  joy  his  former  day, 

He,  weeping,  wail'd  his  latter  times ; 

But  what  he  said — it  was  nae  play, 

I  winna  ventur't  in  my  rhymes. 

A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 


A  Vision.^ 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa'flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 

Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care. 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still. 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky  ; 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill. 
And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply. 

The  stream,  adown  its  hazelly  path. 

Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  wa's, 
Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith,^ 

Whase  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's. 

The  cauld  blae  North  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing,  eerie  din  ; 

Athwart  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  Fortune's  favors,  tint  as  win. 

1  A  variant  on  the  foregoing  poem.  2  "To  join  yon  river  on  the  Strath. 

A  man  in  Government  pay  could  not 
venture  everything  "in  his  rhymes." 
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A    RED,    RED    ROSE 

By  heedless  chance  I  tum'd  mine  eyes, 
And,  by  the  moonbeam,  shook  to  see 

A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  Minstrels  wont  to  be. 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane, 
His  daring  look  had  daunted  me ; 

And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain. 
The  sacred  posy — "  Libkrtie  ! " 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 

Might  rous'd  the  slumb'ring  Dead  to  hear ; 

But  oh,  it  was  a  tale  of  woe. 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear ! 

He  sang  wi'  joy  his  former  day, 

He,  weeping,  wailed  his  latter  times ; 

But  what  he  said — it  was  nae  play, 
I  winna  ventur't  in  my  rhymes. 


A  Red,  Red  Rose.^ 

O  MY  Luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose. 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June : 
0  my  Luve's  like  the  melodic, 

That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonie  lass. 

So  deep  in  hive  am  I ; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  setis  gang  dry,  mv  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  ; 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  u'  life  shall  run. 

>  if  iUin   i^  t-iiiircly  by   BuniM,  ho  norer  wim  moro  nucooiwful  in   imitAtiiijr 
ill*  VolkslirU. 
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THE  FLOWERY  BANKS  OF  CREE 

And  fare-thee-weel,  my  only  Luve ! 

And  fare-thee-weel,  a  while ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 

Tho'  'twere  ten  thousand  mile ! 


Young  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  Plain.^ 

Tune — "  The  Carlin  of  the  Glen." 

Young  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain, 
Thro'  a'  our  lasses  he  did  rove. 
And  reign'd  resistless  King  of  Love. 

But  now,  wi'  sighs  and  starting  tears. 
He  strays  amang  the  woods  and  breirs  ; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  caves. 
His  sad  complaining  dowie*  raves  : — 

"  I  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rove, 
And  chang'd  with  every  moon  my  love, 
I  little  thought  the  time  was  near, 
Repentance  I  should  buy  sae  dear. 

"  The  slighted  maids  my  torments  see, 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree^ ; 
While  she,  my  cruel,  scornful  Fair, 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair." 


The  Flowery  Banks  of  Cree.^ 

Here  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower 
All  underneath  the  birchen  shade ; 

The  village-bell  has  told  the  hour, 
0  what  can  stay  my  lovely  maid  ? 

*  doleful.  ^  suffer. 

1  Conceivably     an     appeal    to    the  2  yi^s  Riddell's  name,   like  that  of 

offended  Mrs  Riddell.  the  heroine,  was  Maria, 


MONODY 

'Tis  not  Maria's  whispering  call ; 

'Tis  but  the  bahny  breathing  gale, 
Mixt  with  some  warbler's  dying  fall. 

The  dewy  star  of  eve  to  hail. 

It  is  Maria's  voice  I  hear  ; 

So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  grove, 
Ilis  little,  faithful  mate  to  cheer ; 

At  once  'tis  music  and  'tis  love. 

And  art  thou  come  !  and  art  thou  true  ! 

O  welcome  dear  to  love  and  me ! 
And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew. 

Along  the  flowery  banks  of  Cree. 


Monody 

On  a  lady  famed  for  her  Caprice.^ 

How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fired. 

How  i)ale  is  that  cheek  where  the  rouge  lately  glisten'd ; 

How  silent  that  tongue  which  the  echoes  oft  tired. 
How  dull  is  that  car  which  to  flatt'ry  so  listen'd  I 

if  Htjrrow  and  anguish  their  exit  await, 

From  friendship  and  dearest  affection  remov'd  ; 

How  doubly  severer,  Maria,  thy  fate. 

Thou  diedst  unwept,  as  thou  livedst  unlov'd. 

Loves,  (iraccs,  and  Virtues,  I  call  not  on  you  : 
So  shy,  grave,  and  distant,  ye  she<l  not  a  tear  : 

But  come,  nil  yc  offspring  of  KoIIy  so  true, 
And  flowers  let  us  cull  for  Maria's  cold  bier. 

'  Thw,  with  thu  Uiroo  f4>ll<>wii)|^  ofTii-  ti<>t   )mi  o\f>octoU  to  give  hur  husbMid 

•ioiMfUinotcrrvlitiMoto  HiimK.  TolilK'l  tion  thon  ctistotnarv.    "The 

ft  woman  with  whom  ho  hiwl  lxM«n  »n  mo"    of    HiimM,    in    "  The 

friendly  termM  WON  loMH  t)i.> I     "i         m,  i./n^nr  jmm   yK.topu»  /«»  Mitria,"  c*n- 

aboTO  all  aji  Hurnx,  no    !                    l-j  not  nlwnyN  ho  cunNtrne<i. 
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FROM    ESOPUS    TO    MARIA 

We'll  search  through  the  garden  for  each  silly  flower, 
We'll  roam  thro'  the  forest  for  each  idle  weed ; 

But  chiefly  the  nettle,  so  typical,  shower. 

For  none  e'er  approach'd  her  but  rued  the  rash  deed. 

We'll  sculpture  the  marble,  we'll  measure  the  lay ; 

Here  Vanity  strums  on  her  idiot  lyre ; 
There  keen  Indignation  shall  dart  on  his  prey, 

Which  spurning  Contempt  shall  redeem  from  his  ire. 

THE    EPITAPH. 

Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect. 
What  once  was  a  butterfly,  gay  in  life's  beam : 

Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect, 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem. 


Pinned  to  Mrs  Walter  Riddell's  Carriage. 

If  you  rattle  along  like  your  Mistress's  tongue. 

Your  speed  will  outrival  the  dart ; 
But  a  fly  for  your  load,  you'll  break  down  on  the  road. 

If  your  stuff  be  as  rotten's  her  heart. 

Epitaph  for  Mr  Walter  Riddell. 

Sic  a  reptile  was  Wat,  sic  a  miscreant  slave. 
That  the  worms  ev'n  d — d  him  when  laid  in  his  grave ; 
*  In  his  flesh  there's  a  famine,'  a  starved  reptile  cries, 
'  And  his  heart  is  rank  poison  ! '  another  replies. 

Epistle  from  Esopus  to  Maria. 

From  thof^e  drear  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells. 
Where  Irifamy  with  sad  Repentance  dwells ; 
Where  turnkeys  make  the  jealous  portal  fast, 
And  deal  from  iron  hands  the  spare  repast ; 
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FROM    ESOPUS    TO    MARIA 

AVhere  truant  'prentices,  yet  young  in  sin, 
Blush  at  the  curious  stranger  peeping  in ; 
Where  stmmpets,  relics  of  the  drunken  roar. 
Resolve  to  drink,  nay  half — to  whore  no  more ; 
Where  tiny  thieves  not  destin'd  yet  to  swing, 
Beat  hemp  for  others,  riper  for  the  string : 
From  these  dire  scenes  my  wretched  lines  I  date. 
To  tell  Maria  her  Esopus'  fate. 


''  Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here !  " 

'Tis  real  hangmen  real  scourges  bear ! 

Prepare  Maria,  for  a  horrid  tale 

Will  turn  thy  very  rouge  to  deadly  pale ; 

Will  make  thy  hair,  tho'  erst  from  gipsy  poll'd, 

By  barber  woven,  and  by  barber  sokl, 

Though  twisted  smooth  with  Harry's  nicest  care, 

Like  hoaiy  bristles  to  erect  and  stare. 

The  hero  of  the  mimic  scene,  no  more 

I  start  in  Hamlet,  in  Othello  roar ; 

Or,  haughty  Chieftain,  'mid  the  din  of  arms 

In  Highland  Bonnet,  woo  Malvina's  charms ; 

Wliile  sans-culottes  stoop  up  the  mcmntain  high. 

And  steal  from  me  Maria's  prying  eye. 

Blest  Highhind  bonnet !  once  my  proudest  dress, 

Now  prouder  still,  Maria's  temples  press ; 

I  see  her  wave  thy  towering  plumes  afar. 

And  call  each  coxcomb  to  the  wordy  war : 

I  see  her  face  the  first  of  Ireland's  sons. 

And  even  out-Irish  his  Hibernian  bronze ; 

Tlie  crafty  Colonel  leaves  the  tartan'd  lines, 

For  other  wars,  where  he  a  hero  shines : 

The  hopeful  youth,  in  Scottish  senate  bred, 

Who  owns  a  Bushby's  heart  without  the  head, 

Comes  'mid  a  string  of  coxcond>s,  to  display 

That  vetHf  vidiy  vlciy  is  his  way : 

The  shrinkiiig  liard  adown  the  aUcy  skulks, 

And  dreads  a  meeting  worse  than  Woolwich  hulks 

niough  there,  his  heresies  in  Church  and  State 

Miglit  well  award  him  Muir  and  Palmer's  fate  : 
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Still  she  undaunted  reels  and  rattles  on, 

And  dares  the  public  like  a  noontide  sun. 

What  scandal  called  Maria's  jaunty  stagger 

The  ricket  reeling  of  a  crooked  swagger  ? 

Whose  spleen  (e'en  worse  than  Burns's  venom,  when 

He  dips  in  gall  unmix'd  his  eager  pen. 

And  pours  his  vengeance  in  the  burning  line,) — 

Who  christen'd  thus  Maria's  lyre-divine 

The  idiot  strum  of  Vanity  bemus'd, 

And  even  the  abuse  of  Poesy  abus'd  ? — 

Who  called  her  verse  a  Parish  Workhouse,  made 

For  motley  foundling  Fancies,  stolen  or  strayed  ? 

A  Workhouse !  ah,  that  sound  awakes  my  woes. 
And  pillows  on  the  thorn  my  rack'd  repose ! 
In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep. 
And  all  my  frowsy  couch  in  sorrow  steep  ; 
That  straw  where  many  a  rogue  has  lain  of  yore. 
And  vermin'd  gipsies  litter'd  heretofore. 

Why,  Lonsdale,  thus  thy  wrath  on  vagrants  pour  ? 

Must  earth  no  rascal  save  thyself  endure  ? 

Must  thou  alone  in  guilt  immortal  swell, 

And  make  a  vast  monopoly  of  hell  ? 

Thou  know'st  the  Virtues  cannot  hate  thee  worse ; 

The  Vices  also,  must  they  club  their  curse  ? 

Or  must  no  tiny  sin  to  others  fall. 

Because  thy  guilt's  supreme  enough  for  all  ? 

Maria,  send  me  too  thy  griefs  and  cares ; 

In  all  of  thee  sure  thy  Esopus  shares. 

As  thou  at  all  mankind  the  flag  unfurls. 

Who  on  my  fair  one  Satire's  vengeance  hurls — 

Who  calls  thee,  pert,  affected,  vain  coquette, 

A  wit  in  folly,  and  a  fool  in  wit ! 

Who  says  that  fool  alone  is  not  thy  due. 

And  quotes  thy  treacheries  to  prove  it  true ! 

Our  force  united  on  thy  foes  we'll  turn. 
And  dare  the  war  with  all  of  woman  born  : 
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ON    JOHN    BUSHBY,    ESQ. 

For  who  can  write  and  speak  as  thou  and  I  ? 

My  periods  that  deciphering  defy, 

And  tliy  still  matchless  tonij^ue  that  conquers  all  reply ! 


Epitaph  on  a  Noted  Coxcomb/ 

Capt.  Wm.  Roddick,  of  Corbiston. 

Light  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast, 
His  chicken  heart  so  tender ; 

But  build  a  castle  on  his  head, 
His  scull  will  prop  it  under. 


On  Capt.   Lascelles.- 

When  Lascelles  thought  fit  from  this  world  to  depart, 
Some  friends  wannly  thought  of  embalming  his  heart ; 
A  bystander  whispers — ''  Pray  don't  make  so  mucli  o't, 
The  subject  is  poison,  no  reptile  will  toncli  it." 


On  Wm.  Graham,  Esq.  of  Mossknowe. 

"Stop  thief! "  dame  Nature  call'd  to  Death, 
As  Willy  drew  his  latest  breath  ; 
How  shall  1  make  a  fool  again  ? 
My  choicest  model  thou  hast  tu'en. 


On  John   Hushby,   Esq.,  Tinwald   Downs. 

Here  lies  .Jolui  U»i.-.lil>s — lumtst  tmiH, 
Cheat  liiin,  Devil — if  you  can  ( 

>  An  osarnplo  of  "the  gponilo  art  of       much  moro  than   Horrick  did.     Tho 

mokini;;  eneniioN."  two  followinr  '  M  <• •■  •  fs  •''i»tioo« 

'  HuniM  dooH  not  iihino  in  hin  opi^n'omji       Ut  tho  nilo. 
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THE    LASS    OF   INVERNESS 
Sonnet  on  the  death  of  Robert  Riddell, 

Of  Glenriddell  and  Friars'  Carse.^ 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood  !  no  more  ; 

Nor  pour  your  descant  grating  on  my  soul ; 

Thou  young-eyed  Spring  !  gay  in  thy  verdant  stole, 
More  welcome  were  to  me  grim  Winter's  wildest  roar. 

How  can  ye  charm,  ye  flowers,  with  all  your  dyes  ? 

Ye  blow  upon  the  sod  that  wraps  my  friend  ! 

How  can  I  to  the  tuneful  strain  attend  ? 
That  strain  flows  round  the  untimely  tomb  where  Riddell  lies. 

Yes,  pour,  ye  warblers  !  pour  the  notes  of  woe, 
And  soothe  the  Virtues  weeping  o'er  his  bier  : 
The  man  of  worth — and  hath  not  left  his  peer  ! 

Is  in  his  "  narrow  house,"  for  ever  darkly  low. 

Thee,  Spring !  again  with  joy  shall  others  greet ; 
Me,  memory  of  my  loss  will  only  meet. 

The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness.^ 

The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see  ; 

For,  e'en  to  morn  she  cries  "  alas !  " 
And  aye  the  saut  tear  blin's  her  e'e. 

"  Drumossie  moor,  Drumossie  day — 

A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me ! 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 

My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 

1  This  sonnet  is   remarkable  for  its       popular    ballads.      Drumossie    is    the 
defiance  of  rule.  usual    Highland    name    for    CuUoden 

'-^  A  song  in  the  manner  of  the  old       Moor. 
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CHARLIE,    HE'S    MY    DARLING 

"  Their  winding-sheet  the  bluidy  clay, 
Their  graves  are  growin  green  to  see  ; 

And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 
That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e  ! 

"  Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 
A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be  ; 

For  mony  a  heart  thou  has  made  sair, 
That  ne'er  did  wrang  to  thine  or  thee ! " 


Charlie,    he's   my    Darling.^ 

'TwAS  on  a  Monday  morning, 

Right  early  in  the  year, 
That  Charlie  came  to  our  town, 

The  young  Chevalier. 

Chorus — An'  Charlie,  he's  my  darling, 
My  darling,  my  darling, 
Charlie,  he's  my  darling. 
The  young  Chevalier. 

As  he  was  walking  up  the  street, 

The  city  for  to  view, 
0  there  he  spietl  a  bonie  lass 

The  window  looking  through, 
An'  Charlie,  &c. 

Sae  light's  he  jumped  up  the  stair, 

And  tirl'd*  at  the  pin  ; 
And  wha  sae  ready  as  hersel' 

To  let  the  laddie  in. 

An'  Charlie,  <ftc. 

•  rattlod. 

•  Thw  need   not  bo  Bunu'ii,  or  not  '  .  a  letter  of  liockhart  to 

entirely  hi«.     Scott  wm  hoard  by  Sir  ^  ,   "roMmbloa  a  third  rate 

WiUiani  Goil  to  inurmur  the  laat  Tomo  iiigimiii  i  i<M;h." 
by  tho  nlinro  of  I<nlco  Avomu«,  which, 
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THE    HIGHLAND    BALOU 

He  set  his  Jenny  on  his  knee, 

All  in  his  Highland  dress  ; 
For  brawly  weel  he  ken'd  the  way 

To  please  a  bonie  lass, 
An'  Charlie,  &c. 

It's  up  yon  heathery  mountain, 
An'  down  yon  scroggie*  glen, 

We  daur  na  gang  a  milking. 
For  Charlie  and  his  men. 
An'  Charlie,  &c. 


Bannocks   o'    Bear   Meal.^ 

Chorus — Bannocks  o'  bear  meal, 
Bannocks  o'  barley. 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's 
Bannocks  o'  barley ! 

Wha,  in  a  brulyie,''  will 

First  cry  a  parley  ? 
Never  the  lads  wi'  the 

Bannocks  o'  barley. 

Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  &c. 

Wha,  in  his  wae  days,'^ 

Were  loyal  to  Charlie  ? 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi'  the 

Bannocks  o'  barley ! 

Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  &c. 

The   Highland   Balou.^ 

Hee  balou,  my  sweet  wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clanronald  ; 
Brawlie  kens^  our  wanton  Chief 
Wlia  gat  my  young  Highland  thief. 

^  bushy.  b  battle.  >=  troubles.  •*  well  knows. 

1  The  words  are  certainly  by  Burns  -  This  excellent  Celtic  lullaby  is  said 

to  an  old  air.  to  be  adapted  from  the  Gaelic. 
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HIGHLAND    WIDOW'S    LAMENT 

Leeze  me  on*  thy  bonie  craigie,'' 
An'  tliou  live,  thou'll  steal  a  naigie, 
Travel  the  country  thro'  and  thro', 
And  bring  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 

Thro'  the  Lawlands,  o'er  the  Border, 
Weel,  my  babie,  may  thou  furder^ ! 
Harry  the  louns  o'  the  laigh  Countrie, 
Syne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 


The    Highland   Widow's    Lament.^ 

Oh  I  am  come  to  the  low  Countrie, 

Ochon,  Ochon,  Ochrie ! 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse. 

To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 

It  wa«  na  sae  in  the  Highland  hills, 

Ochon,  Ochon,  Ochrie ! 
Nae  woman  in  the  Country  wide, 

Sae  happy  was  as  me. 

For  then  I  had  a  score  o'  kyc, 

Ochon,  Ochon,  Ochrie! 
Feeding  on  yon  hill  sae  high, 

And  '^'ivini^  milk  to  me. 

And  there  1  had  three  score  o'  yowes, 

Ochon,  Ochon,  Ochrie! 
Skipping  on  yon  bonic  knowes. 

Ami  «;i><f iii<r  u(t((  f(»  nic, 

1  was  liic  JiiippiL'.^L  (»i  :i  tlie  Clan, 

Sair,  sair,  may  I  repine ; 
For  I)onald  was  the  bra  west  man. 

And  Doiiiild  lie  was  mine. 

*  <l«ar  to  m«  i-  ■  npoeil. 

1  Kotiroly  by  BunM.     Th»  widuw  iIu|m  a>us.son  of  CuinborlAiid. 
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IT    WAS    A'    FOR    OUR    KING 

Till  Charlie  Stewart  cam  at  last, 

Sae  far  to  set  us  free  ; 
My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then, 

For  Scotland  and  for  me. 

Their  waefu'  fate  what  need  I  tell, 
Right  to  the  wrang  did  yield  ; 

My  Donald  and  his  Country  fell. 
Upon  CuUoden  field. 

Ochon !  0  Donald,  oh  ! 

Ochon,  Ochon,  Ochrie ! 
Nae  woman  in  the  warld  wide, 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me. 


It  was  a'   for  Our  Rightfu'   King.^ 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 

We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand  ; 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear, 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do. 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain ; 
My  Love  and  Native  Land  fareweel. 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear. 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  about. 

Upon  the  Irish  shore ; 
And  gae  his  bridle  reins  a  shake. 

With  adieu  for  evermore,  my  dear. 

And  adieu  for  evermore. 

1  The  third  verse  of  this  beautiful  Scott  introduced  the  verse,  with  varia- 
song  is  found  in  a  stall-ballad,  but  the  tions,  in  "A  weary  lot  is  Thine,  fair 
date  of  the  ballad  is  not  ascertained.       maid,"  in  RoJcehy. 
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WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY 

The  soger  frae  the  wars  returns, 
The  sailor  frae  the  main  ; 

But  I  hae  parted  frae  my  Love, 
Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear, 
Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear, 

When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come, 
And  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep  ; 

I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa, 

The  lee-lang  night  and  weep,  my  dear, 
The  lee-lang  night  and  weep. 


Ode  for  General  Washington's  Birthday.^ 

No  Spartan  tube,  no  Attic  shell, 

No  lyre  /Eolian  I  awake ; 
'Tis  liberty's  bold  note  I  swell, 

Thy  harp,  Columbia,  let  me  take ! 
See  gathering  thousands,  while  I  sing, 
A  broken  chain  exulting  bring. 

And  dash  it  in  a  t)Tant's  face, 
And  dare  him  to  his  very  beard, 
And  tell  him  he  no  more  is  feared — 

No  more  the  despot  of  Columbia's  race ! 
A  tyrant's  i)roude8t  insults  brjiv'd. 
They  shout — a  People  freed !  They  hail  an  Empire  saved. 

Where  is  man's  godlike  form  ? 

Where  is  that  brow  erect  and  bold — 

That  eye  that  can  unmov'd  behold 
The  wildest  rage,  the  loudest  storm 
That  e'er  created  fury  dared  to  raise  ? 
Avaunt  1  thou  caitifl',  servile,  base, 
That  tremblcst  at  a  despot's  nod, 
Yet,  crouching  under  the  iron  rod, 

1  The  Odo,  or  tiart  of  it,  witJt  sont  to  Tho  laxt  paragraph  won  priutad  by 

Ifr  Perry  for  Tl.   M„n<:,ui  PoMt.     Mr  Currio:   tho  ro«t  of  tho  poom,  taken 

UiUt ot  IHImv.  ^formed  from  thu  uri^nnol  MS.,  tlrst  nppeared 

Lookhart)  wix)  oom  bia  in  tbo  Kilmaniuok  edition  of  187G. 

by  coiiiiiiKikiiiK   u>  iiiut  oewa- 
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WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY 

Canst  laud  the  hand  that  struck  th'  insulting  blow ! 
Art  thou  of  man's  Imperial  line  ? 
Dost  boast  that  countenance  divine  ? 

Each  skulking  feature  answers,  No  ! 
But  come,  ye  sons  of  Liberty, 
Columbia's  offspring,  brave  as  free, 
In  danger's  hour  still  flaming  in  the  van. 
Ye  know,  and  dare  maintain,  the  Royalty  of  Man ! 

Alfred  !  on  thy  starry  throne, 

Surrounded  by  the  tuneful  choir. 

The  bards  that  erst  have  struck  the  patriot  lyre. 

And  rous'd  the  freeborn  Briton's  soul  of  fire, 
No  more  thy  England  own  ! 
Dare  injured  nations  form  the  great  design, 

To  make  detested  tyrants  bleed  ? 

Thy  England  execrates  the  glorious  deed  ! 

Beneath  her  hostile  banners  waving, 

Every  pang  of  honour  braving, 
England  in  tliTinder  calls,  "  The  tyrant's  cause  is  mine  ! ' 
That  hour  accurst  how  did  the  fiends  rejoice 
And  hell,  thro'  all  her  confines,  raise  the  exulting  voice, 
That  hour  which  saw  the  generous  English  name 
Linkt  with  such  damned  deeds  of  everlasting  shame  ! 

Thee,  Caledonia !  thy  wild  heaths  among, 

Fam'd  for  the  martial  deed,  the  heaven-taught  song, 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes  ; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  Freedom  fled  ? 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Beneath  that  hallow'd  turf  where  Wallace  lies 
Hear  it  not,  Wallace  !  in  thy  bed  of  death. 

Ye  babbling  winds  !  in  silence  sweep. 

Disturb  not  ye  the  hero's  sleep. 
Nor  give  the  coward  secret  breath ! 
Is  this  the  ancient  Caledonian  form. 
Firm  as  the  rock,  resistless  as  the  storm  ? 
Show  me  that  eye  which  shot  immortal  hate, 

Blasting  the  despot's  proudest  bearing ; 
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ON    THE    SEAS    AND    FAR    AWAY 

Show  nie  that  arm  which,  iierv'd  with  thiindeiing  fate, 

Cnish'd  Usurpation's  boldest  daring ! — 
Dark-queuch'd  as  yonder  sinking  star, 
No  more  that  ghmce  lightens  afar ; 
That  palsied  arm  no  more  whirls  on  the  waste  of  war. 


Inscription  to  Miss  Graham  of  Fintry.^ 

Here,  where  the  Scottish  Muse  immortal  lives. 
In  sacred  strains  and  tuneful  numbers  joined. 

Accept  the  gift ;  though  humble  he  who  gives. 
Rich  is  the  tribute  of  the  gratefid  mind. 

So  may  no  ruffled  feeling  in  my  breast, 
Discordant,  jar  thy  bosom-chords  among ; 

But  Peace  attune  thy  gentle  soul  to  rest. 
Or  Love  ecstatic  wake  his  seraph  song. 

Or  Pity's  notes,  in  luxury  of  tears. 

As  modest  Want  the  tale  of  woe  reveals ; 

While  conscious  Virtue  all  the  strains  endears, 
And  heaven-bom  Piety  her  sanction  seals. 


On  the  vSeas  and  far  away.^ 

Tune — "  O'er  the  hills  and  far  away." 

How  can  my  poor  heart  1x3  glad. 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad ; 
How  can  I  the  thought  forego — 
He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe  ? 
Ijct  me  wander,  let  me  rove. 
Still  my  hciirt  is  with  my  love ; 
Nightly  dreams,  aii<l  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 


'  Daughior  of  I^imn'ii  patron  iit  tho       of  Huhim'h  happiost  produotions,"  and 
partmont  of  tho  CuBtoma.  )iu  wnn  rif^'ht. 

'  Thofuaon  did  not  think  thiM  ' '  onu 
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ON    THE    SEAS    AND    FAR    AWAY 

Chorus, — On  the  seas  and  far  away, 

On  stormy  seas  and  far  away  ; 
Nightly  dreams  and  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  aye  with  him  that's  far  away. 

When  in  summer  noon  I  faint. 
As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant. 
Haply  in  this  scorching  sun. 
My  sailor's  thund'ring  at  his  gun ; 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy  ! 
Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy ! 
Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may. 
Spare  but  him  that's  far  away. 

On  the  seas  and  far  away, 

On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 

Fate,  do  with  me  what  you  may. 

Spare  but  him  that's  far  away. 

At  the  starless,  midnight  hour 

When  Winter  rules  with  boundless  power, 

As  the  storms  the  forests  tear. 

And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air. 

Listening  to  the  doubling  roar, 

Surging  on  the  rocky  shore, 

All  I  can — I  weep  and  pray 

For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 

On  the  seas  and  far  away. 

On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 

All  I  can — I  weep  and  pray, 

For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 

Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend. 
And  bid  wild  War  his  ravage  end, 
Man  with  brother  Man  to  meet, 
And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet ; 
Then  may  heav'n  with  prosperous  gales, 
Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails ; 
To  my  arms  their  charge  convey. 
My  dear  lad  that's  far  away. 
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CA'   THE    YOWES 

On  the  seas  and  far  away, 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away  ; 
To  my  arms  their  charge  convey, 
My  dear  lad  that's  far  away. 


Ca'  the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes.^ 

Second  Version. 

Chorus, — Ca'  the  yowes*  to  the  knowes, 

Ca'  them  wliere  the  lieather  grows, 
Ca'  them  where  the  bumie  rowes. 
My  bonie  Dearie. 

Hark  the  mavis*  e'ening  sang, 
Sounding  Clonden's  woods  amang ; 
Then  a-faulding^  let  us  gang. 
My  bonie  Dearie. 
Ca'  the  yowes,  &c. 

We'll  gae  down  by  Clouden  side,^ 
Thro'  the  hazels,  spreading  wide. 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide. 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 
Ca'  the  yowes,  &c. 

Yonder  Clouden's  silent  towers,^ 
AVhere,  at  moonshine's  midnight  hours. 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers, 
Fairies  dance  sae  cheery. 
Ca'  the  yowes,  &c. 

Ohaist  nor  l)()gie  shalt  thou  fear, 
Thou'rt  to  Love  and  Hcav'n  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near ; 
My  bonie  Dearie. 
Ca*  the  yowcH,  &c. 

•  eweii.  »»  folding  Hhoop. 

*  Tb«  ohoruN  from  an  older  song-  '  ^  n  old  niin  in  a  iiwoet  ■iiuation  at 

*  A  little  river  ho  called,  near  I)iui  tiHuence  of  the  Clouden  and  the 
frie^-;i.  B.  -li.  li. 


SHE    LOES    ME    BEST    OF   A' 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  stown*  my  very  heart; 
I  can  die — but  canna  part, 
My  bonie  Dearie. 
Ca'  the  yowes,  &c. 


She   says   she   loes   me   best   of  a'.^ 

Tune — "  Oonagh's  Waterfall." 

Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets, 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'er-arching 

Twa  laughing  e'en  o'  lovely  blue ; 
Her  smiling,  sae  wiling. 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woe  ; 
What  pleasure,  what  treasure. 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow ! 
Such  was  my  Chloris'  bonie  face, 

When  first  that  bonie  face  I  saw  ; 
And  aye  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm — 

She  says,  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

Like  harmony  her  motion, 

Her  pretty  ankle  is  a  spy. 
Betraying  fair  proportion, 

Wad  make  a  saint  forget  the  sky  : 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming. 

Her  fautless  form  and  gracefu'  air ; 
Ilk  feature — auld  Nature 

Declar'd  that  she  could  do  nae  mair : 
Hers  are  the  willing  chains  o'  love. 

By  conquering  Beauty's  sovereign  law ; 
And  still  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm — 

She  says,  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

•stolen. 

1  Miss  Lorimer  is  again  the  heroine. 
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TO    DR    MAXWELL 

Let  others  love  the  city, 

And  gaudy  show,  at  sunny  noon ; 
Gie  me  the  lonely  valley, 

The  dewy  eve  and  rising  moon, 
Fair  beammg,  and  streaming, 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  amang  ; 
While  felling,  recalling. 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang ; 
There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove, 

By  wimpling  bum  and  leafy  shaw, 
And  hear  my  vows  o'  truth  and  love. 

And  say,  thou  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 


To    Dr    Maxwell. 

On  Miss  Jessy  Staig's  recovery,^ 

Maxwell,  if  here  you  merit  crave. 

That  merit  I  deny ; 
You  save  fair  Jessie  from  the  grave  ! — 

An  Angel  could  not  die ! 

To   the   beautiful    Miss   Eliza   J n, 

On  her  Principles  of  Liberty  and  Equality.^ 

How,  Liberty !  girl,  can  it  be  by  thee  nani'd  ? 
Kcjuality  too  !  hussey,  art  not  asham'd  ? 
Free  and  Kijual  indeed,  while  mankind  thou  cnchaincst, 
And  over  their  licarts  a  proud  Despot  so  reignest. 

1  On    Mian    SU^,    tho    heroino    of       Dou^liut  iKiintA  out,  in  a  Lntin  Epigram 
Lowly  Youmj  Jtttie.  of  I)r  Johniion. 

*  Tno    idea    f>ccurH,    (u«    Mr    Scott 
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ON    A    COUNTRY    LAIRD 


On    Chloris 

Requesting  me  to  give  her  a  Sprig  of  Blossomed 
Tliorn.^ 

From  the  white-blossom'd  sloe  my  dear  Chloris  requested 

A  sprig,  her  fair  breast  to  adorn  : 
No,  by  Heavens !  I  exclaim'd,  let  me  perish,  if  ever 

I  plant  in  that  bosom  a  thorn ! 


On  seeing  Mrs  Kemble  in  Yarico.' 

Kemble,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief 

Of  Moses  and  his  rod ; 
At  Yarico's  sweet  note  of  grief 

The  rock  with  tears  had  flow'd. 


Epigram  on  a  country  Laird, 

not  quite  so  wise  as  Solomon.'^ 

, ,  Bless  Jesus  Christ,  0  Cardoness, 

With  grateful,  lifted  eyes. 
Who  taught  that  not  the  soul  alone, 

But  body  too  shall  rise  ; 
For  had  He  said  '^  the  soul  alone 

From  death  I  will  deliver," 
Alas,  alas  !  0  Cardoness, 

Then  hadst  thou  lain  for  ever. 

1  One  of  seventeen  scraps  sent  by  3  The  victim   was   Maxwell  of   Car- 
Burns  to  Creech  the  publisher.                      doness. 

2  Another  of    the    seventeen.      Mrs 
Kemble  played  in  Inkle,  and  Yarico. 
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ON    AN    INNKEEPER 
On  being  shewn  a  beautiful  country  Seat 

Belonging  to  the  same  Laird.^ 

We  gi*aut  they're  thine,  those  beauties  all, 

So  lovely  in  our  eye  ; 
Keep  them,  thou  eunuch,  Cardoness, 

For  others  to  enjoy  ! 

On  hearing  it  asserted  Falsehood 

is  expressed  in  the  Rev.  Dr  Babington's  very  looks. 

That  there  is  a  falsehood  in  his  looks, 

I  must  and  will  deny : 
They  tell  their  Master  is  a  knave, 

And  sure  they  do  not  lie. 

On  a  Suicide. 

Eartii'd  up,  here  lies  an  imp  o'  hell, 

Planted  by  Satan's  dibble  ; 
Poor  silly  wretch,  he's  dannied  himsel', 

To  save  the  Lord  the  trouble. 

On  a  Swearing  Coxcomb. 

Here  cursing,  swearinp;  Burton  lies, 

A  buck,  a  beau,  or  ''  Deni  my  eyes !  " 

Who  in  his  life  <lid  little  J.C<><>^1> 

And  his  la«t  words  were  "  Dem  my  blood !  " 

On  an  Innkeeper  nicknamed  "the  Marcjuis.' 

Here  He«  a  mock  Marquis,  whose  titles  were  .shanun'd, 
If  ever  lie  rise,  it  will  be  to  be  damn'd. 

Mi  it  a  pity  that  the««e  thing*  mtint  Ixi  included  among  i>«>oti\s. 
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ESTEEM    FOR    CHLORIS 


On  Andrew  Turner. 

In  se'enteen  hiinder  'n  forty-nine, 
The  deil  gat  stuff  to  mak  a  swine, 

An'  coost  it  in  a  corner ; 
But  wilily  he  chang'd  his  plan, 
An'  shap'd  it  something  like  a  man. 

An'  ca'd  it  Andrew  Turner. 


Pretty  Peg.^ 

As  I  gaed  up  by  yon  gate-end. 
When  day  was  waxin  weary, 

Wha  did  I  meet  come  down  the  street, 
But  pretty  Peg,  my  dearie ! 

Her  air  sae  sweet,  an'  shape  complete, 
Wi'  nae  proportion  wanting. 

The  Queen  of  Love  did  never  move 
Wi'  motion  mair  enchanting. 


Wi'  linked  hands  we  took  the  sands, 
Adown  yon  winding  river ; 

Oh,  that  sweet  hour  and  shady  bower. 
Forget  it  shall  I  never ! 


Esteem  for  Chloris.^ 

Ah,  Chloris,  since  it  may  not  be, 

That  thou  of  love  wilt  hear ; 
If  from  the  lover  thou  maun  flee, 

Yet  let  the  friend  be  dear. 

1  Of  not  very  certain  authorship.  2  Esteem  for  Miss  Lorimer  may  have 

been  a  genuine  sentiment. 
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HOW    LANG    AND    DREARY 

Altho'  I  love  my  Chloris  mair 
Than  ever  tongiie  could  tell ; 

My  passion  I  will  ne'er  declare — 
I'll  say,  I  \\ish  thee  well. 

Tho'  a'  my  daily  care  thou  art, 

And  a'  my  nightly  dream, 
I'll  hide  the  struggle  in  my  heart, 

And  say  it  is  esteem. 


Saw   ye    my    Dear,    my    Philly.^ 

Tune—''  When  she  cam'  ben  she  bobbit." 

0  SAW  ye  my  Dear,  my  Philly  ? 
0  saw  ye  my  Dear,  my  Philly, 
She's  down  i'  the  grove,  she's  wi'  a  new  Love, 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  Willy. 

What  says  she  my  dear,  my  Philly  ? 
What  says  she  my  dear,  my  Philly  ? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit  she  has  thee  forgot. 
And  forever  disowns  thee,  her  Willy. 

0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Philly ! 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Philly  ! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  Willy. 

How   Lang  and    Dreary    is   the   Night.- 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night 

When  I  am  fnic  my  Dearie  ; 
I  restless  lie  frae  e'en  to  morn 

Though  I  were  ne'er  nae  weary. 

'  OmitU}*!.  II  '  liy  ThoiiiMoii  -' ('hlonn  ix  celobrutoil  to  tho  iuno  of 

from  hijimMMJ.  ii,  Cmhl  Ktnl  in   M>f)<i<ru. 
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INCONSTANCY    IN    LOVE 

Chorus, — For  oh,  her  laiiely  niglits  are  lang  ! 
And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie ; 
And  oh,  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair, 
That's  absent  frae  her  Dearie ! 

When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 
I  spent  wi'  thee,  my  Dearie ; 

And  now  what  seas  between  us  roar, 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie  ? 
For  oh,  &c. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours ; 

The  joyless  day  how  dreary  : 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 

When  I  was  wi'  my  Dearie  ! 
For  oh,  &c. 


Inconstancy  in  Love.^ 

Tune — "  Duncan  Gray." 

Let  not  Woman  e'er  complain 

Of  inconstancy  in  love  ; 
Let  not  Woman  e'er  complain 

Fickle  Man  is  apt  to  rove  : 
Look  abroad  thro'  Nature's  range, 
Nature's  mighty  Law  is  change. 
Ladies,  would  it  not  seem  strange 

Man  should  then  a  monster  prove  ! 

Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies, 

Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow, 
t  ^ ;        Sun  and  moon  but  set  to  rise. 

Round  and  round  the  seasons  go. 
Why  then  ask  of  silly  Man 
To  oppose  great  Nature's  plan  ? 
We'll  be  constant  while  we  can — 

You  can  be  no  more  you  know. 

1  "  I  have  been  at  Dimican  Gray  to        deplorably   stupid,"   Burns  writes    to 
dress  it  in  English,  but  all  I  can  do  is       Thomson  (Oct.  19,  1794). 
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THE  LOVER'S   MORNING  SALUTE 
The  Lover's  morning  salute  to  his  Mistress.^ 

Tune—*'  Deil  tak  the  wars." 

Sleep'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature  ? 

Rosy  morn  now  lifts  his  eye. 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  Nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  o'  joy. 

Now,  to  the  streaming  fountain, 

Or  up  the  heathy  mountain, 
The  hart,  hind,  and  roe,  freely,  wildly-wanton  stray  ; 

In  twining  hazel  bowel's. 

Its  lay  the  linnet  pours,^ 

The  laverock  to  the  sky 

Ascends,  wi'  sangs  o'  joy. 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 


Phoebus  gilding  the  brow  of  morning, 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade, 
Nature,  gladdening  and  adorning  ; 

Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 

When  frae  my  Chh>ris  parted, 

Sad,  cheerless,  broken-hearted, 
Tlie  night's  gloomy  shades,  cloudy,  dark,  o'ercast  my  sky  :  * 

But  when  she  charms  my  sight, 

In  pride  of  Beauty's  light — 

When  thro'  my  very  heart 

Her  burning  glories  dart ; 
Tis  then — 'tis  then  I  wake  to  life  and  joy  ! 

>  Bunw  naya  that  be  met  a  la<ly  at  The  lintwhito  in  his  lK)wor 

dinner :    "  Aj«  unual  I  ffot  into  Hontf,  Chants  o'er    the   broathinfc    flower, 

and  returning  home  I  comjKMod  the  kc" 

foHowinpr"  ■  **  When  absent  from  my  fair, 

-  '  ITio  murky  shaden  of  care 

lo  leafy  woods,  With  «tarloas  gloom  o'tMca«t  my  sullon 

:..„  ......iiig  floods,  hWv  ;  &c" 

iture's  tenants  freely,  gladly 
•y : 
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THE   WINTER   OF    LIFE 


The  Winter  of  Life.^ 

But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green, 

The  woods  rejoic'd  the  day, 
Thro'  gentle  showers,  the  laughing  flowers 

In  double  pride  were  gay  : 
But  now  our  joys  are  fled 

On  winter  blasts  awa ; 
Yet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array, 

Again  shall  bring  them  a'. 


But  my  white  pow,^  nae  kindly  thowe^ 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  Age ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,^  but  buss  or  beild,*^ 

Sinks  in  Time's  wintry  rage. 
Oh,  Age  has  weary  days. 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain : 
Thou  golden  time,  o'  Youthfii'  prime, 

Why  comes  thou  not  again ! 


Behold,  my  Love,  how  green  the  Groves.^ 

Tune — "My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground." 

Behold,  my  love,^  how  gi'een  the  groves, 

The  primrose  banks  how  fair ; 
The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers. 

And  wave  thy  flowing  hair.^ 

"  head.  ^  thaw.  «  age.  f»  without  bush  or  shelter. 

1  Written   "to  an   East   Indian    air  the  poetic  name  of  the  lovely  goddess 

which  you  would  swear  was  a  Scottish  of   my  inspiration),  she  suggested  an 

one."      Burns    was    persuaded   of    its  idea  which,   on  my  return  from   the 

authenticity.        It      does     not     seem  visit,    I    wrought    into    the    following 

necessary  to  believe    that   Burns   re-  song.     {Burns  to  Thomson. ) 
f erred  to  premature  old  age  in  him-  3  Originally    "My    Chloris,    mark," 

self.  and    "flaxen  hair,"   but  in   February 

^November  1794.— On  my  visit  the  1796  Bums  objected  both  to  her  name 

other  day  to  my  fair  C'hloris  (that  is  and  style  of  beauty. 
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CHARMING    MONTH    OF   MAY 

The  lav'rock  shuns  the  palace  gay, 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings : 
For  Nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween, 

To  Shepherds  as  to  Kings. 

Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilfu'  string, 

In  lordly  lighted  ha' : 
The  Shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blythe  in  the  birken  shaw. 

The  Princely  revel  may  survey 

Our  rustic  dance  wi'  scorn  ; 
But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  ours. 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn ! 

Tlie  shepherd,  in  the  flowery  glen ; 

In  shepherd's  phrase,  will  woo : 
The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale, 

But  is  his  heart  as  true ! 

These  wild- wood  flowers  I've  pu'd,  to  deck 

That  spotless  breast  o'  tliine : 
The  courtiers'  gems  may  witness  love, 

But,  'tis  na  love  like  mine. 


The  charming  month  of  May.^ 

Tune—*'  Daintie  Davie." 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  flow'rs  were  fresh  and  gay. 
One  morning,  by  the  break  of  day, 

The  youthful,  charming  Chloe — 
From  peaceful  Hlumbcr  she  an)se, 
Girt  on  her  mantle  and  her  hose, 
And  o'er  the  flow'ry  mea<l  she  goes — 

Tlie  youthful,  cliarming  Chloe. 

1  Altered  from  an  older  Mi  of  words. 


LASSIE   Wr    LINT-WHITE    LOCKS 

Chorus. — Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn, 

Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe, 
Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 

The  feather'd  people  you  might  see 
Perch'd  all  around  on  every  tree, 
In  notes  of  sweetest  melody 

They  hail  the  charming  Chloe  ; 
Till,  painting  gay  the  eastern  skies. 
The  glorious  sun  began  to  rise, 
Outrival'd  by  the  radiant  eyes 

Of  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 
Lovely  was  she,  &c. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  Locks.^ 

Tune — "  Rothiemurchie's  Rant." 

Chorus — Lassie  wi'  the  lint- white  locks, 
Bonie  lassie,  artless  lassie. 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks. 
Wilt  thou  be  my  Dearie,  0  ? 

Now  Nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea. 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee, 

0  wilt  thou  share  its  joys  wi'  me. 
And  say  thou'lt  be  my  Dearie,  0. 

Lassie  wi'  the,  &c. 

The  primrose  bank,  the  wimpling  burn, 
The  cuckoo  on  the  milk-white  thorn, 
The  wanton  lambs  at  early  morn. 
Shall  welcome  thee,  my  Dearie,  0. 
Lassie  wi'  the,  &c. 

And  when  the  welcome  simmer  shower 
Has  cheer'd  ilk  drooping  little  flower. 
We'll  to  the  breathing  wood-bine  bower, 
At  sultry  noon,  my  Dearie,  0. 
Lassie  wi'  the,  &c. 

1  "Still  harping  on"  Mr  Lorimer's  ''daughter." 
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PHILLY    AND    WILLY 

When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray, 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way, 
Thro'  yellow  waving  fields  we'll  stray, 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  Dearie,  0. 
Lassie  wi'  the,  &c. 

And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  Lassie's  midnight  rest, 
Enclasped  to  my  faithfu'  breast, 
I'll  comfort  thee,  my  Dearie,  0. 
Lassie  wi'  the,  &c. 


Dialogue  Song.   -Philly  and  Willy.^ 

Tune—''  The  Sow's  tail  to  Geordie." 

He,  0  Philly,  happy  be  that  day, 

When  roving  thro'  the  gather'd  hay. 
My  youthfu'  heart  was  stown  away, 
And  by  thy  charms,  my  Philly. 
She,  O  Willy,  aye  I  bless  the  grove 

Where  first  I  own'd  my  maiden  love. 
Whilst  thou  did  pledge  the  Powers  above. 

To  be  my  ain  dear  Willy. 
Both,  For  a'  the  joys  that  gowd  can  gie, 
I  dinna  care  a  single  flie  ; 

The  {|:i}  I  love's  the  {j^dj  for  ,ne, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear    ]  p/ip    [ 

He,  As  songsters  of  the  early  year, 
Are  ilka  day  mair  sweet  to  hear. 
So  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 
And  charming  is  my  Philly. 

'  "  I  am  much  ploMed  witli    yotir      MtAnzaii,"    Bunu    wroU    to   ThomMn 
IdM  of  tinging  our  «ongi  in  alt«nmt«      (.Nov.  19,  1794). 
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She.  As  on  the  brier  the  budding  rose, 
Still  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blows, 
So  in  my  tender  bosom  grows 

The  love  I  bear  my  Willy. 
Both.  For  a'  the  joys,  &c. 


He.  The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky 

That  crown  my  harvest  cares  wi'  joy, 
Were  ne'er  sae  welcome  to  my  eye 
As  is  a  sight  o'  Philly. 
She.  The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing, 
Tho'  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  Spring, 
Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring. 

As  meeting  o'  my  Willy, 
Both.  For  a'  the  joys,  &c. 


He.  The  bee  that  thro'  the  sunny  hour 
Sips  nectar  in  the  op'ning  flower, 
Compar'd  wi'  my  delight  is  poor. 
Upon  the  lips  o'  Philly. 
She.  The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  weet. 

When  ev'ning  shades  in  silence  meet, 
Is  nocht  sae  fragrant  or  sae  sweet 

As  is  a  kiss  o'  Willy. 
Both.  For  a  the  joys,  &c. 


He.  Let  fortune's  wheel  at  random  rin. 

And  fools  may  tine,  and  knaves  may  win ; 
My  thoughts  are  a'  bound  up  in  ane. 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Philly. 
She.  What's  a'  the  joys  that  gowd  can  gie  ? 
I  dinna  care  a  single  flie ; 
The  lad  I  love's  the  lad  for  me. 

And  that's  my  ain  dear  Willy. 
Both.  For  a'  the  joys,  &c. 
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FAREWELL   THOU    STREAM 


Contented  wi'  Little  and  cantie  wi'  Mair.^ 

Tune—''''  Lumps  o'  Puddin'." 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie^  wi'  mair, 
Whene'er  I  forgather''  wi'  Sorrow  and  Care, 
I  gie  them  a  skelp""  as  they're  creeping  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o'  gude  swats ^  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang. 

Chorus — Contented  wi'  little,  &c. 

I  whiles  claw^  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought ; 
But  Man  is  a  soger,  and  Life  is  a  faught ; 
My  mirth  and  gude  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 
And  my  Freedom's  my  Lairdship  nae  monarch  dare  touch. 
Contented  wi'  little,  <&c. 

A  townniond^  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa',^ 
A  night  o'  gude  fellowship  sowthers'^  it  a' : 
When  at  the  blythe  end  o'  our  journey  at  last, 
Wlia  the  deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past  ? 
Contented  wi'  little,  &c. 

Blind  Chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte'  on  her  way ; 
Be't  t^)  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae : 
Come  Ea«e,  or  come  Travail,  come  Pleasure  or  Pain, 
^fv  wMr^t  word  is  :  "Welcome,  and  welcome  again  !  " 
Contented  wi'  little,  &c. 

Farewell  thou  Stream.- 

Air — "  Nansio's  to  the  greenwood  ganc." 

Farewell,  thou  stream  that  winding  flows 

Around  Eliza's  dwelling ; 
O  mem'ry  !  spare  the  cruel  thoes 

Within  my  bosom  swelling. 

•  merry.                   ''  meet,                   *■  »lat).  ■'  alo.                    "  xcmtch, 

'  tweWemonih.             "  lot.            ^  Hohlen.  ■  Htumblo  and  staK^or. 

>  Th«  air  ii  dowribad  by  Burnn  tun  "d  veraion  of  tho  lines  on 

"  Baoehaaalko."    Tl»e  word* repr«eent       M  "Tho  I^t  Time  I  came 
hb  own  troubled   mind  at  tbia  date,       <>  < 
with  hiK  oonririnl  coa«olntion>i. 
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CANST   THOU    LEAVE   ME   THUS 

Condenm'd  to  drag  a  hopeless  chain 

And  yet  in  secret  languish  ; 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein, 

Nor  dare  disclose  my  anguish. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  unseen,  unknown, 

I  fain  my  griefs  would  cover  ; 
The  bursting  sigh,  th'  unweeting  groan, 

Betray  the  hapless  lover. 
I  know  thou  doom'st  me  to  despair, 

Nor  wilt,  nor  canst  relieve  me ; 
But,  0  Eliza,  hear  one  prayer — 

For  pity's  sake  forgive  me  ! 

The  music  of  thy  voice  I  heard, 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslav'd  me ; 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  fear'd. 

Till  fears  no  more  had  sav'd  me : 
Th'  unwary  sailor  thus,  aghast 

The  wheeling  torrent  viewing, 
'Mid  circling  horrors  sinks  at  last. 

In  overwhelming  ruin. 


Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,   my   Katie.^ 

T^wwe— "Roy's  Wife." 

Chorus— Csinst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katie  ? 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katie  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart. 

And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  for  pity  ? 

Is  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard. 
Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katie  ? 

Is  this  thy  faithful  swain's  reward — 
An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Katie  1 
Canst  thou  leave  me,  &c. 

1  This  appears  to  be  an  overture  to       in  the  lady's  hand,  was  found  among 
the  offended  Mrs  Eiddell,  or  so  Cham-       Burns's  papers, 
bers  supposes,     A  kind  of  lyric  reply, 
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THE   TEAR-DROP 

Farewell !  and  ne'er  such  son'ows  tear 
That  fickle  heart  of  thine,  my  Katie  ! 

Thou  mayst  find  those  will  love  thee  dear, 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Katie, 
Canst  thou  leave  me,  &c. 


My    Nanie's    Awa.^ 

Tune — "There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame." 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  Nature  arrays. 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  her  braes  ; 
While  birds  warble  welcomes  in  ilka  green  shaw, 
But  to  me  it's  delightless — my  Nanie's  awa. 

The  snawdrap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn, 
And  Wolets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  morn ; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nanie — and  Nanie's  awa. 

Thou  iav'rock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the  lawn, 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  grey-breaking  dawn, 
And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  night-fa'. 
Give  over  for  pity — my  Nanie's  awa. 

Come  Autumn,  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  and  grey. 
And  soothe  me  wi'  tidings  o'  Nature's  decay  : 
The  dark,  dreary  Winter,  and  wild-driving  snaw 
Alanc  can  delight  me — now  Nanie's  awa. 


The  Tear-drop.^ 

Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e  ; 
Lang,  lang  ha«  Joy  been  a  stranger  to  me  : 
Forsaken  and  frien<llcHs,  my  burden  1  bear. 
And  the  sweet  voice  o'  Pity  ne'er  sounds  in  my  car. 

•  Mm  M»cIxshfM»«  wtut  ono  of  Ikinui'H  '■•  Tho  linoo  might  show  a  pre«onti> 

Nunic^  or   NaiK  ion,  thu  \uwh  may  or       mant  of  early  death.  dramAtically  put 

may  m^t  rcfc.-  to  lior. 
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A   MAN'S   A   MAN    FOR   A'    THAT 

Love  thou  hast  pleasures,  and  deep  hae  I  luv'd ; 
Love,  thou  hast  sorrows,  and  sair  hae  I  pruv'd ; 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my  breast, 
I  can  feel  by  its  throbbings,  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

Oh,  if  I  were — where  happy  I  hae  been — 

Down  by  yon  stream,  and  yon  bonie  castle-green  ; 

For  there  he  is  wand'ring  and  musing  on  me, 

Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear-drop  that  clings  to  my  e'e.^ 

For  the  sake  o'  Somebody.^ 

My  heart  is  sair — I  dare  na  tell, 

My  heart  is  sair  for  Somebody  ; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody. 
0-hon  !  for  Somebody  ! 
0-hey  !  for  Somebody  ! 
I  could  range  the  world  around. 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody. 

Ye  Powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

0,  sweetly  smile  on  Somebody  ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  Somebody  ! 
0-hon !  for  Somebody  ! 
0-hey  !  for  Somebody  ! 
I  wad  do — what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody. 

A   Man's  a   Man   for  a    that.^ 

Tune— *' For  a,'  that." 

Is  there  for  honest  Poverty 

That  hings  his  head,  an'  a'  that ; 
The  coward  slave — we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 

1  "The  tear  frae  his  Philis's  e'e,"  is  ^  gent  to  Thomson  on  Jan.  15,  1795, 
Johnson's  reading.                                           having  then  been  composed  for  a  fort- 

2  "Somebody"  remains  anonymous.         night. 
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For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure  an'  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  Man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

Wliat  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hoddin  *  gi'ey,  an'  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  an'  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie  ^  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  an'  stares,  an'  a'  that ; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  "^  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

His  ribband,  star,  an'  a'  that : 
Tlie  man  o'  independent  mind 

He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Gude  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  ^  that ! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Their  dignities  an'  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o'  sense,  an'  i)ride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

(As  come  it  will  for  a'  that,) 
That  Sense  and  Worth,  o'er  a'  iUv.  cai  ih. 

Shall  bejir  tlie  grce,'  an'  a'  that. 
F'or  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

H'h  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  Man  to  Man,  the  world  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  l)c  for  a'  that. 
<mno.  ^  follow.  '  hlockhoAtl.  •>  try.  •  pre^dminanoo. 
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THE    LEAGUE   AND    COVENANT 


Craigieburn  Wood.^ 

Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigieburn, 
And  blythe  awakes  the  morrow ; 

But  a'  the  pride  o'  Spring's  return 
Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 
I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 

But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please, 
And  Care  his  bosom  wringing  ! 

Fain,  fain  would  I  my  griefs  impart. 

Yet  dare  na  for  your  anger ; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

If  thou  refuse  to  pity  me, 

If  thou  shalt  love  another. 
When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  tree. 

Around  my  grave  they'll  wither. 


IDersicles  of  1795. 
The  solemn  League  and  Covenant.^ 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
Now  brings  a  smile,  now  brings  a  tear ; 

But  sacred  Freedom,  too,  was  theirs  :  ^ 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneer. 

1 A  recast  of  an  earlier  piece  by  Burns.  selves,  were  equally  anxious  to  deny 

2  Written  in  vol.  xiii.  of  The  Stoiisti-  freedom   to    everyone   who   disagreed 

cal  Account  of  Scotland,  s.v.  Balmaghie.  with  them. 

The  writer  of  the  pages  on  Balmaghie  ^  Cunningham  gives  these  two  lines 

had  remarked  on  the  rude  rhymes  of  a  as  : — 

Covenanting  epitaph.    As  a  rule,  Burns  "  Cost  Scotland  blood,  cost  Scotland 

preferred  Dundee  to  the  Covenanters,  tears  ; 

who,  if  they  wished  to  be  "free  "  them-  But  it  sealed  Freedom's  sacred  cause." 
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MR    GABRIEL    RICHARDSON 
Compliments  to  John  Syme  of  Ryedale.^ 

Lines  sent  with  a  Present  of  a  Dozen  of  Porter. 

0  HAD  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind, 

Or  hops  the  flavour  of  thy  wit, 
'Twere  drink  for  first  of  human  kind, 

A  gift  that  even  for  Syme  were  fit. 
Jerusalem  Tavebn,  Dumfries. 

Inscription  on  a  Goblet. 

There's  Death  in  the  cup,  so  beware ! 

Nay,  more — there  is  danger  in  touching ; 
But  wlio  can  avoid  the  fell  snare. 

The  man  and  his  wine's  so  bewitching ! 

Apology  for  declining  an   Invitation 
to  dine. 

No  more  of  your  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not. 

And  cookery  the  first  in  the  nation  ; 
Who  is  proof  to  thy  personal  converse  and  wit. 

Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation. 

Epitaph  for  Mr  Gabriel  Richardson.^ 

Here  Brewer  Gabriel's  fire's  extinct, 

And  cini)ty  all  his  barrels : 
He's  blest — if,  tis  he  brew'd,  he  drink. 

In  upright,  honest  morals. 

1  Mr  Sjrme  waa  Bums'H  companinn  nn  ^wnrd-nane,  which  in  of  no  importance, 
a  tour  in  Oallowsy.     Mr  S.        '  *lio  othor  tule  concorninj?  the 

quotM  a  remark  of  hiM  to  i  of  S4-i,h  W'/m  llitr  on  tho 

ref^reited    the    lorn    of  i .  is  prohnbly  ap<KTvphal. 

^inui'ii  death.       •'  No,    no,    hu  couM  i  publinhed   it  in   the 

have  dono  nutbing  more  :  ho  irru  burnt 

to  a  cinder/"    Mr  Syme  wait  tho  nourco  -   \   iniMnrics  hrowor,  later  I*rovo«t 

of  an   tinocdote    about    Humit   aiui   u  of  tho  town. 
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BONIE    PEG-A-RAMSAY 


Epigram  on  Mr  James  Gracie.^ 

Gracie,  thou  art  a  man  of  worth, 

0  be  thou  Dean  for  ever ! 
May  he  be  d — d  to  hell  henceforth, 

Who  fauts*  thy  weight  or  measure ! 


Inscription  at  Friars'  Carse  Hermitage, 

To  the  Memory  of  Robert  Riddell.^ 

To  RiDDELL,  nmch  lamented  man, 

This  ivied  cot  was  dear ; 
Wand'rer,  dost  value  matchless  worth  ? 

This  ivied  cot  revere. 

Bonie  Peg-a- Ramsay.^ 

Cauld  is  the  e'enin  blast, 

0'  Boreas  o'er  the  pool. 
An'  dawin  it  is  dreary. 

When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule. 

Cauld  blaws  the  e'enin  blast. 

When  bitter  bites  the  frost. 
And,  in  the  mirk  and  dreary  drift, 

The  hills  and  glens  are  lost : 

Ne'er  sae  nuirky  blew  the  night 

That  drifted  o'er  the  hill. 
But  bonie  Peg-a-Ramsay 

Gat  grist  to  her  mill. 

^  finds  fault  with, 

1  Mr  Gracie  was  a  local  Bankei'.  ^  "  Malvolio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsay,"  but 

2  Written  on  a  window-pane  in  the       the  history  of  Peg  is  lost :    like  her 
aforesaid  Hermitage.  character. 
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O    AYE    MY    WIFE    SHE   DANG    ME 


There  was  a  bonie  Lass.^ 

There  was  a  bonie  lass,  and  a  bonie,  bonie  lass, 

And  she  lo'ed  her  bonie  laddie  dear ; 
Till  War's  loud  alarms  tore  her  laddie  frae  her  arms, 

Wi'  mony  a  sigh,  and  a  tear. 
Over  sea,  over  shore,  wliere  the  cannons  loudly  roar. 

He  still  was  a  stranger  to  fear ; 
And  nocht  could  him  quail,  or  his  bosom  assail. 

But  the  bonie  lass  he  lo'ed  sae  dear. 


Wee  Willie  Gray.^ 

Tune—''  Wee  Totum  Fogg." 

Wee  Willie  Gray,  and  his  leather  wallet, 
Peel  a  willow  wand  to  be  him  boots  and  jacket ; 
The  rose  upon  the  breir  will  be  him  trews  an'  doublet, 
The  rose  upon  the  breir  will  be  him  trews  an'  doublet. 

Wee  Willie  Gray,  and  his  leather  wallet. 
Twice  a  lily-flower  will  be  him  sark  and  cravat ; 
Feathers  of  a  flee  wad  feather  up  his  bonnet. 
Feathers  of  a  Hce  wad  feather  n\)  his  bonnet. 


O   aye    my    Wife    she   dang    Me.^ 

Chorus — O  aye  my  wife  she  dang*  me, 

An'  aft  my  wife  she  l)ang'd  me. 
If  ye  gie  a  woman  a*  her  ^^^ll, 
Guae  faith  !  she'll  soon  o'er-gang  yo. 

>  "Wortl«for  Mufdc"  '  This  ia  not  to  bo  taken  m  th« 

*  A  child's  HotiK  with  an  appoaronco       "  )yrio  ory  "  of  penonAl  omotion. 
of  popular  anti'imty. 
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O    STEER    HER    UP 

On  peace  an'  rest  my  mind  was  bent, 
And,  fool  I  was !  I  married ; 

But  never  honest  man's  intent 
Sae  cursedly  miscarried. 

0  aye  my  wife,  &c. 

Some  sairie^  comfort  at  the  last, 
When  a'  thir  days  are  done,  man. 

My  pains  o'  hell  on  earth  is  past, 
I'm  sure  o'  bliss  aboon,  man, 
O  aye  my  wife,  &c. 


Gude  Ale    keeps   the    Heart   aboon. 

Chorus — 0  gude  ale  comes  and  gude  ale  goes ; 
Gude  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose. 
Sell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon — 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon ! 

I  HAD  sax  owsen  in  a  pleugh. 
And  they  drew  a'  weel  eneugh : 
I  sell'd  them  a'  just  ane  by  ane — 
Gude  ale  keeps  the  heart  aboon ! 
0  gude  ale  comes,  &c. 

Gude  ale  hands  me  bare  and  busy, 
Gars  me  moop^  wi'  the  servant  hizzie. 
Stand  i'  the  stool  when  I  hae  done — 
Gude  ale  keeps  the  heart  aboon ! 
0  gude  ale  comes,  &c. 


O  steer  her  up  an'  hand  her  gaun.^ 

0  STEER  °  her  up,  an'  hand  her  gaun,* 

Her  mither's  at  the  mill,  jo ; 
An'  gin  she  winna  tak  a  man. 

E'en  let  her  tak  her  will,  jo. 

sorry.  •*  take  up.  '^  stir.  ^  keep  her  going. 

1  Partly  traditional.  2  ^  new  version  of  an  old  song. 
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THE    LASS    O'    ECCLEFECHAN 

First  shore*  her  \vi'  a  gentle  kiss, 

And  ca'  anither  gill,  jo  ; 
An*  gin  she  tak  the  thing  amiss. 

E'en  let  her  flyte^  her  fill,  jo. 

O  steer  her  up,  an'  be  na  blate,^ 

An*  gin  she  tak  it  ill,  jo. 
Then  leave  the  lassie  till  her  fate. 

And  time  nae  langer  spill,  jo  : 
Ne'er  break  your  heart  for  ae  rebute,^ 

But  think  upon  it  still,  jo  : 
That  gin  the  lassie  winna  do't, 

Ye'll  find  anither  will,  jo. 


The   Lass   o'    Ecclefechan.^ 

Tttne — "Jack  o'  Latin." 

Gat  ye  me,  0  gat  ye  me, 

O  gat  ye  me  wi'  nacthing  ? 
Rock  an  reel,  and  spinning  wheel, 

A  mickle  quarter  bason  : 
Bye  attour*^  my  Gutcher*  has 

A  heich  house  and  a  laich  ane, 
A*  forbye  my  bonie  sel. 

The  toss*''  o'  Ecclefechan. 

0  baud  your  tongue  now.  Lucky  Lang, 

0  hand  your  tongue  and  jauner'' : 

1  held  the  gate*  till  you  I  met, 
Sync  I  began  to  wander : 

I  tint^  my  whistle  and  my  sang, 

1  tint  my  peac('  and  pleasure ; 

But  your  green  grafF,**  now  Lucky  Lang, 
Wad  airt'  me  t<»  my  treasure. 

•  threaten.  '•  ucvUl.  ••  bockwartl.  ••  rt<btj(T. 

*  over  mmI  *bovu.      '  i^ofMlNiro,  K^ranilfniher.  "  )>ollo.  *'  chntttir. 
» kept  the  path.        i  lout.                                       *  grave.  '  direct. 

>  Bume  writen  of  thin  dIaco  im  lloi(«       lioJniawhnppIo." 
dote  of  "the  great  wioked  village  of 
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LET   ME   IN    THIS    AE   NIGHT 


O  let  me  in  this  ae  Night.^ 

O  LASSIE,  are  ye  sleepin  yet, 
Or  are  ye  waukin,  I  wad  wit  ? 
For  Love  has  bound  me  hand  an'  fit, 
And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 

Chorus. — 0  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
0  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 
I'll  no  come  back  again,  jo ! 

O  hear'st  thou  not  the  wind  an'  weet  ? 
Nae  star  blinks  thro'  the  driving  sleet ; 
Tak  pity  on  my  weary  feet. 
And  shield  me  frae  the  rain,  jo. 
O  let  me  in,  &c. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws, 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's ; 
The  cauldness  o'  thy  heart's  the  cause 
Of  a'  my  care  and  pine,  jo. 
O  let  me  in,  &c. 


HER  ANSWER. 

O  tell  na  me  o'  wind  an'  rain. 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain, 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  cam  again, 
I  winna  let  ye  in,  jo. 

Chorus, — I  tell  you  now  this  ae  night. 
This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  night, 
I  winna  let  ye  in,  jo. 

1  The  original  is  old  and  was  popular. 
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I'LL   AYE    CA'    IN    BY    YON    TOWN 

The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours, 
That  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  pours 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures. 
That's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now,  <fcc. 

The  sweetest  flower  that  deck'd  the  mead, 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed — 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read 
The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now,  &c. 

The  bird  that  charm'd  his  summer  day. 
Is  now  the  cruel  Fowler's  prey ; 
Let  witless,  trusting.  Woman  say 
How  aft  her  fate's  the  same,  jo ! 
I  tell  you  now,  t^c. 


I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  Town.^ 

Air — '•  I'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  toun." 

Chorm, — I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden-green  again  ; 
I'll  aye  ca'  in  by  yon  town. 
And  see  my  bonie  Jean  again. 

There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nane  can  guess 
What  brings  me  back  the  gate  iigain. 

But  she,  my  fairest  faithfu'  la«s, 
And  Htownlius*  we  sail  meet  again. 
I'll  aye  ca'  in,  &c. 

She'll  wander  by  tlie  aikcn  tree, 

Wlien  trystin  time  draws  near  again  ; 

And  when  her  lovely  form  I  sec, 
()  haith  !  she's  doubly  dear  again. 
I'll  aye  ca'  in,  &c. 

•  fiocrotly, 
>  Town  In  not  a  dty,  tmt  a  tftn  :  a  (nrm-nUad  and  the  rotURCH  nround  It 
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WAT    YE   WHA'S    IN    YON    TOWN 
O   wat   ye   wha's    in    Yon    Town.^ 

Tune — "  I'll  gang  nae  niair  to  yon  toun." 

Chorus — 0  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 
Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon, 
The  dearest  maid's  in  yon  town. 
That  e'ening  sun  is  shining  on. 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw. 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree  ; 

How  blest  ye  flowers  that  round  her  blaw, 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e ! 

0  wat  ye  wha's,  &c. 

How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing. 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year ; 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  Spring, 
The  season  to  my  Jeanie  dear. 

O  wat  ye  wha's,  &c. 

The  sun  blinks  blythe  in  yon  town. 
Among  the  broomy  braes  sae  green ;  ^ 

But  my  delight  in  yon  town. 

And  dearest  pleasure,  is  my  Jean.^ 
O  wat  ye  wha's,  &c. 

Without  my  Fair,  not  a'  the  charms 

0'  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy  ; 
But  give  me  Jeanie  in  my  arms 

And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky ! 
O  wat  ye  wha's,  &c. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower, 

Tho'  raging  Winter  rent  the  air ; 
And  she  a  lovely  little  flower, 

That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

0  wat  ye  wha's,  &c. 

1  Adapted  afterwards  as  a  tribute  to  2  *<  And  on  yon  bonie  braes  of  Ayr." 

Mrs  Oswald    of  Auchencruive.      This  ^  "  And  dearest  bliss  is  Lucy  fair. " 

involved  the  change  of   "Jeanie"  to 
"Lucy." 
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BALLAD    FIRST 

0  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town, 

The  sinkin  sun's  gane  down  upon ; 
A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town, 

His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 
0  wat  ye  wha's,  &c. 

If  angry  Fate  is  sworn  my  foe. 

And  sufF'ring  I  am  doom'd  to  bear : 

1  careless  quit  aught  else  below. 

But  spare,  O  spare  me  Jeanie  dear. 
0  wat  ye  wha's,  &c. 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart, 

And  she,  as  fairest  is  her  fonn, 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart. 

0  wat  ye  wha's,  &e. 

3Balla^s  on  /IT^r  Iberon's  JElectton,  i795.i 
Ballad  First. 

Whom  will  you  send  to  London  town, 

To  Parliament  and  a'  that  ? 
Or  wha  in  a'  the  country  round 
The  best  deserves  to  fa'''  that? 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Thro'  Galloway  and  a'  that. 
Where  is  the  Laird  or  belted  Knight 
The  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 

Wha  sees  Kerroughtrec's  open  yett,** 

(And  wha  is't  never  saw  that  ?) 
Wha  ever  wi'  Kernjughtrce  met, 

And  has  a  doubt  of  a'  that  ? 

•  uhUiiii.  ''  d<K)r. 

>  The  Tory  can<li<lato  waa  hockcxt  by  replied  to  HtimN  witli  ii  forocious  adftp* 

Murray  of   Brotj^^'hton,   in   (talloway  ;  tatiun  from  Martial  xi.  66.     Kt  tMaior 

"not    Iitcariot."       Mr     Horon,    a*    a  t»fi  cnlumniator.     Chanilur- prints  the 

Whig  oy\Kmn\  by  Lord  Galloway's  in-  verMM,  which  are  itaid  U>  havo  vexed 

t«rMi,  b«d  Bunu'i  good  wishes.    Mr  Bums  »  good  deal. 
Heron    was  eleoUd.      Dr    Muirhead 
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For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
The  independent  patriot, 
The  honest  man,  and  a'  that. 

Tho'  wit  and  worth,  in  either  sex. 
Saint  Maiy's  Isle  can  shaw  that, 
Wi'  Dukes  and  Lords  let  Selkirk  mix. 
And  weel  does  Selkirk  fa'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
The  independent  commoner 
Shall  be  the  man  for  a'  that. 

But  why  should  we  to  Nobles  jouk,* 

And  is't  against  the  law,  that  ? 
For  why,  a  Lord  may  be  a  gowk,^ 
Wi'  ribband,  star  and  a'  that, 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
A  Lord  may  be  a  lousy  loun, 
Wi'  ribband,  star  and  a'  that. 

A  beardless  boy  comes  o'er  the  hills, 

Wi'  uncle's  purse  and  a'  that ; 
But  we'll  hae  ane  frae  mang  oursels, 
A  man  we  ken,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
For  we're  not  to  be  bought  and  sold. 
Like  naigs,  and  nowt,*^  and  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  drink — The  Stewartry, 
Kerroughtree's  laird,  and  a'  that. 
Our  representative  to  be. 
For  weel  he's  worthy  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
A  House  of  Commons  such  as  he. 
They  wad  be  blest  that  saw  that. 

bow.  b  fool.  <=  horses  and  cattle. 
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ELECTION    DAY 

Ballad  Second — Election  Day.^ 

TMne— **Fy,  let  us  a'  to  the  Bridal." 

Fy,  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright, 

For  there  will  be  bickerin  there ; 
For  Murray's  light  horse  are  to  muster, 

And  0  how  the  heroes  will  swear ! 
And  there  will  be  Murray,  Commander,^ 

And  Gordon,^  the  battle  to  win ; 
Like  brothers  they'll  stand  by  each  other, 

Sae  knit  in  alliance  and  kin. 

And  there  will  be  black-nebbit  Johuie,* 

The  tongue  o'  the  trump  *  to  them  a' ; 
An  he  get  na  Hell  for  his  haddin,^ 

The  Deil  gets  na  justice  ava. 
And  there  will  be  Kempleton's  birkie,^ 

A  boy  no  sae  black  at  the  bane  ; 
But  as  to  his  fine  Nabob  fortune. 

We'll  e'en  let  the  subject  alane. 

And  there  will  be  Wigton's  new  Sheriff;® 

Dame  Justice  fu'  brawly  ha*s  sped, 
She's  gotten  the  heart  of  a  Bushby, 

But,  Lord  !  what's  become  o'  the  head  ? 
And  there  will  be  Cardoness,  Esquire,^ 

Sae  mighty  in  (yjirdoncss'  eyes ; 
A  wight  that  will  weather  danmation, 

Tlie  Devil  the  prey  will  dc8|)i8e. 

•  Jew'H-har|)-  ''  homo. 

1  The  Mrr&ngement   of    tho  sianKnM  '  William  Bushby  of  Kompleton,  a 

diffen  much  in  tho  variouti  co\noH,  and  1)r<)thor  of  John.      Ho  loHt  hoavilj  by 

thar*  mn  not  a  fow  variationH  in  thu  UuimUv*,    Iloron    It  Co.'h    Biutk,   and 

tost.  '  '  '  <  India,  whcro  ho  modo  a  lai^e 

*  Mr  Murray  of  Hroughton  in  Galh^ 

IWMT.  '    I!u0,l,y  Mriitlan.l.  Hi^U  of  .T,.hn, 

'Tbos.  Gordon  of   Balmafhio,   the       .lud  ut  ton* 

Tory  OMididaie,  a  naplMW  of  Murray.         xhiro.  to 

<  John  Baiihby.  Maria  ici.  i-  i..  nun  m  mium.ii  i.niiN. 

'  T)uvi<l  Maxwoll  of  C'nnloncw, 
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And  there  will  be  Douglasses  doughty/ 

New  christening  towns  far  and  near ; 
Abjuring  their  democrat  doings, 

By  kissin'  the o'  a  Peer : 

And  there  will  be  folk  frae  Saint  Mary's  ^ 

A  house  o'  great  merit  and  note ; 
The  deil  ane  but  honours  them  highly — 

The  deil  ane  will  gie  them  his  vote !  ^ 

And  there  will  be  Kenmure  sae  gen'rous,* 

Whose  honour  is  proof  to  the  storm, 
To  save  them  from  stark  reprobation, 

He  lent  them  his  name  in  the  Firm. 
And  there  will  be  lads  o'  the  gospel, 

Muirhead  wha's  as  gude  as  he's  true ;  ^ 
And  there  will  be  Buittle's  Apostle,^ 

Wha's  mair  o'  the  black  than  the  blue. 

And  there  will  be  Logan  M'Dowall,^ 

Sculdudd'ry  an'  he  will  be  there. 
And  also  the  Wild  Scot  o'  Galloway, 

Sogering,  gunpowder  Blair.^ 
But  we  winna  mention  Redcastle,^ 

The  body,  e'en  let  him  escape ! 
He'd  venture  the  gallows  for  siller. 

An  'twere  na  the  cost  o'  the  rape. 

But  where  is  the  Doggerbank  hero, 
That  made  "  Hogan  Mogan  "  to  skulk  ? 

Poor  Keith's  gane  to  h-11  to  be  fuel. 
The  auld  rotten  wreck  of  a  Hulk.^^ 

1  The  Messrs  Douglas,  brothers,  of  ^  Eev.  Mr  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr. 
Carlinwark  and  Orchard  ton.  They  ^  Rev.  George  Maxwell,  nainister  of 
had  just  altered  the  name  of  Carlin-       Buittle. 

wark  to  "Castle  Douglas."  7  Colonel  M'Dowall  of  Logan. 

2  The  Earl  of  Selkirk's  family.  8  ]y[r  Blair  of  Dunskey. 

3  "And  there  will  the  Isle  o'  Saint  9  Walter  Sloan  Lawrie,  of  Redcastle. 

Mary's  lo  These  four  lines  were  published  for 

Exult  in  the  worth  of  her  youth ;  the  first  time  by  Mr  Scott  Douglas.     A 

Alas  for  the  Isle  o'  Saint  Mary's  battle   between  the    English  and   the 

In  trusting  to  reason  and  truth  !"  Du.tch  was  fought  at  the  Doggerbank 

Mr  Gordon  of  Kenmure.  on  August  5th,  1781. 
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And  where  is  our  King's  Lord  Lieutenant, 

Sae  fam'd  for  his  gratefu'  return  ? 
The  birkie  is  gettin'  his  Questions 

To  say  in  Saint  Stephen's  the  morn. 

But  mark  ye  !  there's  trusty  Kerroughtree,^ 

Whose  honor  was  ever  his  law ; 
If  the  Virtues  were  pack'd  in  a  parcel, 

His  worth  might  be  sample  for  a' ; 
And  Strang  an'  respectfu's  his  backing, 

The  maist  o'  the  lairds  wi'  him  stand ; 
Nae  gipsy-like  nominal  barons, 

Wha's  property's  paper — not  land.- 

And  there,  frae  the  Niddisdale  bordere, 

The  Maxwells  will  gather  in  droves, 
Teugh  Jockie,^  staunch  Geordic,'*  an'  Wellwood,^ 

That  griens  for  the  fishes  and  loaves  ; 
And  there  will  be  Heron,  the  IVIajor,^ 

Wha'll  ne'er  be  forgot  in  the  (ireys ; 
Our  flatt'ry  we'll  keep  for  some  other, 

Him,  only  it's  justice  to  praise. 

And  there  will  be  maiden  Kilkerran,^ 

And  also  Barskimming's  gude  Knight,^ 
And  there  will  be  roarin  Birtwhistle," 

Yet  luckily  roars  i'  the  right. 
And  there'll  be  Stamp  Office  Johnie,i<^ 

(Tak  tent  how  ye  purchase  a  dram !) 
And  there  will  be  gav  (^issencarry, 

AihI  fliciv'll  be  gle*g  Colonel  Tam.i^ 

■  M     iMTii.-.iK'htrro  ••  \'  ■:--  HeVon,  brother  of  tUo  Whi^' 

<!  tictitiouM  o)oct<»  II  Ftr^,'usson  of  Kilkorran. 

-re  tho  Rofonn  Act  '  f  HamkimminK, 


ca11o<1    **pai»cr," 


^   Kirkoud- 


•  .'  J.  of  TomuiKht 
.f  ( 

*  Mr  Wcllwc^d  Maxwell.  .SUunua  for  f)umfnu> 

"  (^>lonol  (tuldic,  of  (juldiolea. 
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BALLAD    THIRD 

And  there'll  be  wealthy  young  Richard,^ 

Dame  Fortune  should  hing  by  the  neck, 
For  prodigal,  thriftless  bestowing — 

His  merit  had  won  him  respect. 
And  there  will  be  rich  brother  Nabobs, ^ 

(Tho'  Nabobs,  yet  men  not  the  worst,) 
And  there  will  be  Collieston's  whiskers,^ 

And  Quintin  * — a  lad  o'  the  first. 

Then  hey !  the  chaste  Interest  o'  Broughton, 

And  hey !  for  the  blessin's  'twill  bring  ; 
It  may  send  Balmaghie  to  the  Commons, 

In  Sodom  'twould  make  him  a  king ; 
And  hey !  for  the  sanctified  Murray, 

Our  land  wha  wi'  chapels  has  stor'd ; 
He  founder'd  his  horse  among  harlots, 

But  gied  the  auld  naig  to  the  Lord. 

Ballad  Third. 

John  Bushby's  Lamentation. 

Tunc—''  Babes  in  the  Wood." 

'TwAS  in  the  seventeen  hunder  year 

0'  grace,  and  ninety-five. 
That  year  I  was  the  wae'est  ^  man 

Of  ony  man  alive. 

In  March  the  three-an'-twentieth  morn. 

The  sun  raise  clear  an'  bright ; 
But  oh !  I  was  a  waefu'  man. 

Ere  to-fa'  ^  o'  the  night. 

Yerl  Galloway  lang  did  rule  this  land, 

Wi'  equal  right  and  fame. 
And  thereto  was  his  kinsmen  join'd. 

The  Murray's  noble  name. 

a  saddest.  *>  falling. 

1  Richard  Oswald,  Esq.   of  Auchin-  s  Mr  Copeland  of  Collieston. 
cruive.  ^  Mr  Quintin  MAdam,  of  Craigen- 

2  Messrs  Hannay.  gillan. 
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Yerl  Galloway  8  man  o'  men  was  I, 

And  chief  o'  Broughton's  host ; 
So  twa  blind  beggai*s,  on  a  string, 
The  faithfu'  tyke  '^  will  trust. 

But  now  Yerl  Galloway's  sceptre's  broke, 

And  Broughton's  wi'  the  slain, 
And  I  my  ancient  craft  may  tiy, 

Sin'  honesty  is  gane.^ 

'Twas  by  the  banks  o'  bonie  Dee, 

Beside  Kirkcudbright's  towers, 
The  Stewart  and  the  Murray  there. 

Did  muster  a'  their  powers. 

Then  MuiTay  on  the  auld  grey  yaud,^ 

Wi'  winged  spurs  did  ride, 
That  auld  grey  yaud  a'  Nidsdale  rade, 

He  staw  ^  upon  Nidside.- 

An  there  had  na  been  the  Yerl  himsel, 

0  there  had  been  nae  play  ; 
But  Garlics  was  to  London  gane, 

And  sae  the  kye  might  stray. 

And  there  was  Balmaghie,  I  ween, 

Tn  front  rank  he  wad  shine ; 
But  Balmaghie  had  better  been 

Drinkin'  Madeira  wine. 

And  frae  Glenkens  cam  to  our  aid 

A  chief  ()'  doughty  deed  ; 
In  case  that  worth  should  wanted  be, 

O'  Kennmrc  we  had  need. 

•  cur.  ••  maro.  « utolo. 

1  For  Umm TorMM somo  cnpiox  (H^o:  -  *  An  nlltimon  to  the  Udy  with  whom 

Y«ri  OallowAv  laoK  >l»od,  belonginff  to  the  houM 

Made  iim  tb«  ju'i,  »,  whoM  oreat  i»  %  wingvd 

BatnowVorlOMioHu,,  ^ ,.  .,,t.,,  ^.. ...„.,       ,,..... 

And  oke  my  hanKinan'H  knifu. 
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BALLAD    THIRD 

And  by  our  banners  niarch'd  Muirhead, 

And  Buittle  was  na  slack  ; 
Whase  haly  priesthood  nane  could  stain, 

For  wha  could  dye  the  black  ? 

And  there  was  grave  squire  Cardoness, 

Look'd  on  till  a'  was  done ; 
Sae  in  the  tower  o'  Cardoness 

A  howlet  sits  at  noon. 


And  there  led  I  the  Bushby  clan, 
My  gamesome  billie.  Will, 

And  my  son  Maitland,  wise  as  brave, 
My  footsteps  follow'd  still. 


The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name, 
We  set  nought  to  their  score  ; 

The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name, 
Had  felt  our  weight  before. 

But  Douglasses  o'  weight  had  we. 

The  pair  o'  lusty  lairds. 
For  building  cot-houses  sae  fani'd, 

And  christenin'  kail-yards. 

And  then  Redcastle  drew  liis  sword, 
That  ne'er  was  stain'd  wi'  gore. 

Save  on  a  wand'rer  lame  and  blind, 
To  drive  him  frae  his  door. 


And  last  cam  creepin  Collieston, 
Was  mair  in  fear  than  wrath  ; 

Ae  knave  was  constant  in  his  mind- 
To  keep  that  knave  frae  scaith. 
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THE    SPINNING    O'T 
Inscription   for   an    altar   of   Independence, 

At  Kerroughtree,  the  Seat  of  Mr  Heron.^ 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind, 

With  soul  resolv'd,  with  soul  resign'd ; 

Prepar'd  Power's  proudest  frown  to  brave, 

Who  wilt  not  be,  nor  have  a  slave ; 

Virtue  alone  who  dost  revere, 

Thy  own  reproach  alone  dost  fear — 

Approach  this  shrine,  and  worship  here. 


The   Cardin    o't,    the    Spinnin   o'tJ 

I  coFT  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo,* 

To  niak  a  wab  to  .lohnie  o't ; 
For  Johnie  is  my  only  jo,'* 

I  loc  liiiii  best  of  onie  yet. 


Chorus — The  cardin  o't,  the  spinnin  o't, 

The  warpin  o't,  the  winnin  o't ; 
When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat. 
The  tailor  staw*'  the  lynin  o't 


For  tl»o  liih  locks  be  iyart**  grey. 
And  tho'  his  brow  be  held*  aboon. 

Yet  I  hae  seen  him  on  a  day, 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 

Tlie  cardin  o't,  &c. 

•  fmo  wool  from  tlio  nheop'u  throat.  ''  lovo. 

«•  Btolo.  ''  fiM.-xrv.  •  l>ald. 

m«r  1791,  Diis  hat  an  appoAranoc  of  antiquity 

Hoott  Dougliu  arguM. 


THE  LASS  THAT  MADE  THE  BED 

The    Cooper   o'    Cuddy.^ 

Tune — "Bab  at  the  bowster." 

Chorus — We'll  hide  the  Cooper  behint  the  door, 
Behint  the  door,  behint  the  door, 
We'll  hide  the  Cooper  behint  the  door, 
And  cover  him  under  a  mawn,*  0. 

The  Cooper  o'  Cuddy  came  here  awa. 
He  ca'd  the  girrs^  out  o'er  us  a' ; 
An'  our  gudewife  has  gotten  a  ca'. 
That's  anger'd  the  silly  gudeman  0. 
We'll  hide  the  Cooper,  &c. 

He  sought  them  out,  he  sought  them  in, 
Wi'  deil  hae  her !  an'  deil  hae  him ! 
But  the  body  he  was  sae  doited^  and  blin'. 
He  wist  na  where  he  was  gaun  0. 
We'll  hide  the  Cooper,  &c. 

They  cooper'd  at  e'en,  they  cooper'd  at  mora, 
Till  our  gudeman  has  gotten  the  scorn ; 
On  ilka  brow  she's  planted  a  horn, 

And  swears  that  there  they  sail  stan'  0. 
We'll  hide  the  Cooper,  &c. 

The  Lass  that  made  the  Bed  to  Me.^ 

When  Januar'  wind  was  blawing  cauld, 

As  to  the  north  I  took  my  way, 
The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfauld, 

I  knew  na  whare  to  lodge  till  day : 

*  basket,  ^  hoops.  ^  stupid. 

1  Scottish  humour  of  the  sort  common  before  Worcester  fight,   but    in   that 
in  the  Fabliaux.  case  the  conclusion,  of  course,  is  im- 

2  There  is  a  traditional  version.     The  possible, 
adventure  is  attributed  to  Charles  II. 
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THE  LASS  THAT  MADE  THE  BED 

By  my  glide  luck  a  maid  I  met, 

Just  ill  the  middle  o'  my  care, 
And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 

To  walk  into  a  chamber  fair. 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid. 

And  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie  ; 
I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid. 

An'  bade  her  make  a  bed  to  me ; 
She  made  the  bed  baith  large  and  wide, 

Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  doun  ; 
She  put  the  cup  to  lier  rosy  lips. 

And  drank — ''  Young  man,  now  sleep  ye  soun'." 

Chorus — The  bonie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me, 
The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me, 
I'll  ne'er  forget  till  the  day  I  die. 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  mc. 

She  snatch'd  the  candle  in  her  hand, 

And  frae  my  chamber  went  wi'  speed ; 
But  I  call'd  her  quickly  back  again, 

To  lay  some  mair  below  my  heacl : 
A  cod  she  laid  below  my  head, 

And  served  me  with  due  respect, 
And,  to  salute  her  wi'  a  kiss, 

I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 
The  bonie  hiss,  &c. 

"  Ilaud  aff  your  hands,  young  man !  "  she  said, 

**  And  dintia  sac  uncivil  be ; 
Gif  ye  hac  ony  luve  for  me, 

0  wrang  na  my  virginitic." 
Her  luiir  wjw  like  the  links  o'  gowd, 

Her  toeth  were  like  the  ivorie, 
Her  checks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine, 

The  laMH  that  made  the  bed  to  me : 
The  bonie  Iiimh,  &c. 
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HAD    I    THE   WYTE? 

Her  bosom  was  the  driven  snaw, 

Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  fair  to  see  ; 
Her  limbs  the  polish'd  marble  stane, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 
I  kiss'd  her  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

And  aje  she  wist  na  what  to  say : 
I  laid  her  'tween  me  and  the  wa' ; 

The  lassie  thocht  na  lang  till  day. 
The  bonie  lass,  &c. 

Upon  the  morrow  when  we  raise, 

I  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 
But  aye  she  blush'd  and  aye  she  sigh'd, 

And  said,  ''  Alas,  ye've  ruin'd  me." 
I  clasp'd  her  waist,  and  kiss'd  her  syne. 

While  the  tear  stood  twinkling  in  her  e'e ; 
I  said,  my  lassie,  dinna  cry. 

For  ye  aye  shall  make  the  bed  to  me. 
The  bonie  lass,  &c. 

She  took  her  mither's  holland  sheets. 
An'  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me ; 
Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be. 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 
Chorus — The  bonie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me. 
The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me 
I'll  ne'er  forget  till  the  day  I  die. 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

Had  I  the  wyte  ?   She  bade  me.^ 

Had  I  the  wyte,^  had  I  the  wyte. 

Had  I  the  wyte  ?  she  bade  me ; 
She  watch'd  me  by  the  hie-gate  side. 

And  up  the  loan  she  shaw'd  me. 
And  when  I  wadna  venture  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca'd  me  : 
Had  Kirk  an'  State  been  in  the  gate, 

I'd  lighted  when  she  bade  me. 

»  blame. 
1  An  old  song  amended. 
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DOES  GAUL   INVASION   THREAT? 

Sae  craftilie  she  took  me  ben, 

And  bade  me  mak  nae  clatter ; 
*  For  our  nimgunshoch,*  glum  gudeman 

Is  o'er  ay  out  the  water.' 
Whae'er  shall  say  I  wanted  grace, 

When  I  did  kiss  and  dawte  ^  her. 
Let  him  be  planted  in  my  place, 

Syne  say,  I  was  the  fautor.^ 

Could  I  for  shame,  could  I  for  shame. 

Could  I  for  shame  refus'd  her ; 
And  wadna  manhood  been  to  blame. 

Had  1  unkindly  used  her ! 
He  claw'd  her  wi'  the  ripplin-kame,^ 

And  blae  and  bluidy  bruis'd  her ; 
When  sic  a  husband  was  frae  hame, 

What  wife  but  wad  excus'd  her ! 

I  dighted  ^  aye  her  e'en  sae  blue, 

An'  bann'd  the  cruel  randy,' 
And  weel  I  wat,  her  willin  mou 

Was  sweet  as  sugar-candie. 
At  gloamin-shot,"^  it  was  I  wot, 

I  lighted  on  tlie  Monday ; 
But  I  cam  thro'  the  Tyseday's  dew, 

To  wanton  Willie's  brandy. 


Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat  ?  ^ 

Tune—**  Push  about  the  Jorum." 

Does  haughty  (iaul  invasion  threat  ? 

Then  let  the  louns  beware,  Sir ; 
There's  wooden  walls  uj)on  our  seas, 

And  volunteers  on  shore,  Sir  : 

•rough.  '  "• '  -dofaulter.  >  wooWre«ingooinb. 

'   ruffian.  »  nightfall. 

>  WritUu  .  ..     ..        -...n    ...lun.       mind  about  the  Il« volution,  llk«  CJole- 

loom.     Bunut,  if  idncoro,  chaiiKod  hi«       ridg«  and  Word*worth. 
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DOES   GAUL    INVASION  THREAT? 

The  Nith  shall  run  to  Corsincon, 

And  CrifFel  sink  in  Solway, 
Ere  we  permit  a  Foreign  Foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally  ! 
We'll  ne'er  permit  a  Foreign  Foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally  ! 

0  let  us  not,  like  snarling  curs, 

In  wrangling  be  divided. 
Till,  slap !  come  in  an  unco  loun, 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it ! 
Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true, 

Amang  ourselves  united ; 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted ! 
No  !  never  but  by  British  hands 

Shall  British  wrangs  be  righted ! 

The  Kettle  o'  the  Kirk  and  State, 

Perhaps  a  clout  may  fail  in't ; 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loun 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't. 
Our  father's  blude  the  Kettle  bought, 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it ; 
By  Heav'ns !  the  sacrilegious  dog 

Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it ! 
By  Heav'ns !  the  sacrilegious  dog 

Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it ! 

The  wretch  that  would  a  tyrant  own. 

And  the  wretch,  his  true-born  brother, 
Who  would  set  the  Mob  aboon  the  Throne, 

May  they  be  damn'd  together ! 
Who  will  not  sing  ^  God  save  the  King,' 

Shall  hang  as  high's  the  steeple ; 
But  while  we  sing  ^God  save  the  King,' 

We'll  ne'er  forget  The  People  ! 
But  while  we  sing  '  God  save  the  King,' 

We'll  ne'er  forget  The  People  ! 
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ON    CHLORIS    BEING    ILL 

Address  to  the  Woodlark.^ 

Tujie—"  Loch  Erroch  Side." 

O  STAY,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray, 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 

Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 
Again,  again  that  tender  part. 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart 

Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd. 

Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken ! 
Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care  ; 
0'  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair : 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 

Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken. 

Song. — On  Chloris  Being  111.- 

Tuiie — **  Aye  wauken  0." 

Chorum — Long,  long  the  night, 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow 
While  my  soul's  delight 
Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 

Can  I  cease  to  care  ? 

Can  I  cease  to  languish, 
While  my  darling  Fair 

Is  on  the  couch  of  anguish  ? 
Long,  long,  &c. 

•  If  till  |,i.         >  !    n  orrmion  nothing       jealouji  of  Clilori«,  a  lottor  of  Humt'ii 
ilnrnt  it  1  •  kii    '.  I,  avon  thAt  iiho  nuked  Chlom  to  dinner, 

>  Ita{<{>c.a.i  ih.il  Mr>  liurn*  wsji  not 
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HOW  CRUEL  ARE  THE  PARENTS 

Ev'ry  hope  is  fled, 

Ev'ry  fear  is  terror ; 
Slumber  ev'n  I  dread, 

Ev'ry  dream  is  horror. 
Long,  long,  &c. 

Hear  me,  Powers  Divine ! 

Oh,  in  pity,  hear  me ! 
Take  aught  else  of  mine, 

But  my  Chloris  spare  me ! 
Long,  long,  &c. 


How  Cruel  are  the  Parents.^ 

Altered  from  an  old  English  song. 
Tune — John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

How  cruel  are  the  parents 
Who  riches  only  prize. 

And  to  the  wealthy  booby 
Poor  Woman  sacrifice ! 

Meanwhile,  the  hapless  Daughter 
Has  but  a  choice  of  strife  ; 

To  shun  a  tyrant  Father's  hate- 
Become  a  wretched  Wife. 

The  ravening  hawk  pursuing. 

The  trembling  dove  thus  flies, 
To  shun  impelling  ruin. 

Awhile  her  pinions  tries  ; 
Till,^  of  escape  despairing, 

IS'o  shelter  or  retreat, 
She  trusts  the  ruthless  Falconer, 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet. 

1  This  and  the  following  piece  were  written  for  music  in  May,  1796. 
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POMP    OF    COSTLY    FASHION 
Mark  Yonder  Pomp  of  Costly  Fashion. 

Air — Deil  tak  the  wars." 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion 

Round  the  wealthy,  titled  bride : 
But  when  conipar'd  with  real  passion, 

Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride. 

Mark  yonder,  &c.  (four  lines  repeated). 


What  are  the  showy  treasures, 
What  are  the  noisy  pleasures  ? 

The  gay,  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art : 
The  polish'd  jewels  blaze 
May  draw  the  wond'ring  gaze ; 
And  courtly  grandeur  bright 
The  fancy  may  delight. 

But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart. 


But  did  you  see  my  dearest  Chloris, 

In  simplicity's  array ; 
Lovely  as  yonder  sweet  opening  flower  is, 

Shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  day. 
But  did  you  see,  &c. 


O  then,  the  heart  alarming, 

And  all  resistless  charming, 
In  Ix)ve's  delightful  fetters  she  chains  the  willing  soul ! 

Ambition  would  disown 

The  world's  imi)crial  crown, 

Kv'n  Avarice  woidd  deny. 

His  worshipp'd  deity, 
And  feel  thro'  every  vein  Love's  raptures  roll. 
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GROVES    O'    SWEET   MYRTLE 
Twas  na  her  bonie  blue  e'e.^ 

Tune — *'  Laddie,  lie  near  me." 

'  TwAS  na  her  bonie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin, 
Fair  tho'  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  undoin' ; 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  nae  body  did  mind  us, 
'Twas  the  bewitching,  sweet,  stown*  glance  o'  kindness. 
'Twas  the  bewitching,  sweet,  stown  glance  o'  kindness. 

Sair  do  T  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  me. 
But  tho'  fell  fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever. 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever : 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

Chloris,  I'm  thine  wi'  a  passion  sincerest. 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest ! 
And  thou'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter. 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter  : 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter. 


Their   Groves   o'  sweet    Myrtle.'^ 

Tune — "Humours  of  Glen." 

Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  Foreign  Lands  reckon, 

Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume ; 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 

Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang,  yellow  broom. 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers 

Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk,  lowly,  unseen ; 
For  there,  lightly  tripping,  among  the  wild  flowers, 

A-list'ning  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

^  stolen. 

1  Chloris  still  inspires  an  alteration       brave  Caledonian,  in  fact,  did  not  view 
of  an  old  song.  "gold-bubbling  fountains"   with  dis- 

-  Rather  patriotic  than  popular.   The       dain. 
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FORLORN,    MY    LOVE 

Tho'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  tlieir  gay,  sunny  valleys, 

And  caulJ  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud  palace, 

What  are  they  ? — the  haunt  of  the  Tyrant  and  Slave. 
The  Slave's  spicy  forests,  and  gold-bubbling  fountains, 

The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain  ; 
He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains. 

Save  Love's  willing  fetters — the  chains  of  his  Jean. 


Forlorn,    my    Love,    no   comfort   near.^ 

Air — "  Let  me  in  this  ae  night." 

Forlorn,  my  Love,  no  comfort  near, 
Far,  far  from  thee,  I  wander  here ; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  the  fate  severe, 
At  which  I  most  repine.  Love. 

Chorus — O  wert  thou.  Love,  but  near  me  I 
But  near,  near,  near  me. 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me. 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine.  Love. 

Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky, 
Bliisting  each  bud  of  hope  and  joy  ; 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  Iiome  have  I ; 
Save  in  these  arms  of  thine.  Love. 
O  wert  thou,  &c. 

Cold,  alter'd  friendship's  cruel  part. 
To  poison  Fortune's  ruthless  dart — 
Let  me  not  break  thy  faithful  heart, 
And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  Love. 
( )  wert  tlioti.  tKrc. 

Jiut,  dreary  tho  ihe  moments  tleet, 
O  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meet ; 
Tliat  only  ray  of  solace  sweet. 
Can  on  thy  Chloris  shine,  Love ! 
O  wert  thou,  &c. 

I  Ono  of  a  group  of  Nonff«  of   May  1795. 
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THE   BRAW    WOOER 
Fragment, — Why,    why   tell   the    Lover. ^ 

Ttme — *'  Caledonian  Hunt's  delight. 

Why,  why  tell  the  lover 

Bliss  he  never  must  enjoy  ? 
Why,  why  undeceive  him, 

x\nd  give  all  his  hopes  the  lie  ? 
0  why,  while  fancy,  raptur'd  slumbers, 

"  Chloris,  Chloris,"  all  the  theme. 
Why,  why  would'st  thou,  cruel — 

Wake  thy  lover  from  his  dream. 

The  Braw  Wooer.  ^ 

Tune — "  The  Lothian  Lassie." 

Last  May,^  a  braw  wooer  cam  doun  the  lang  glen. 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave^  me ; 
I  said,  there  w^as  naething  I  hated  like  men — 

The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me,  believe  me  ; 

The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonie  black  e'en. 

And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  diein, 
I  said,  he  might  die  when  he  likfed  for  Jean — 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  liein,  for  liein ; 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  liein  ! 

A  weel-stockfed  mailen,  hirasel'  for  the  laird, 

And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers  ; 
I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  car'd ; 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers ; 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 

»  annoy. 

1  Bums  found  the  air  difficult,  and  ^  ^  very  popular  piece  of  May,  1795. 

did  not  complete  the  song.  3  "  Ae  day    in  Johnson's  copy. 
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THIS    IS    NO    MY    AIN    LASSIE 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ? — in  a  fortnight  or  less — 

The  dell  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her ! 
He  up  the  Gate-slack  ^  to  my  black  cousin,  Bess — 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  !  I  could  bear  her,  could  bear  her ; 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  !  I  could  bear  her. 

But  a'  the  niest  week,  as  I  petted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryst*  o'  Dalgarnock ; 
But  wha  but  my  ftne  fickle  wooer  was  there, 

I  glowr'd^  a,s  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink. 

Lest  neibours  might  say  I  was  saucy  ; 
My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink, 

And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie, 

And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy^  and  sweet. 

Gin  she  had  recovcr'd  her  hearin. 
And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  schachl't**  feet,- 

But  heavens  I  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  swearin, 

But  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin. 

He  begged,  for  gudesake,  I  wad  be  his  wife. 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow ; 
So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow ; 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 

This  is  no  my  Ain  Lassie.^ 

Tune—*'  This  is  no  my  house." 

Chorus — This  is  no  my  ain  hussie. 
Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 
Weel  ken  I  my  ain  losuic, 
Kind  love  JH  in  her  c'e. 

•fair.  ''MUrtj.l.  -  kindly.  >  Mhuffling. 

lAltorsd  to  "lang  loan"  U)  pl<  ;i.^.  -'"Ami   how  my  auld  nhoon  fittod 

TbonMOO.  who  aLw  objoct^d  to  "  Dal         lu<r  Nhnchl't  foot,"  in  Johnson. 
ffaraook      in  th«    n«xt  vorso   an    toi>  '  A  mihk  of  'luly-Augujit,  1795. 
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O    BONIE   WAS    YON    ROSY    BRIER 

I  see  a  form,  I  see  a  face, 
Ye  wed  may  wi'  the  fairest  place ; 
It  wants,  to  me,  the  witching  grace, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

This  is  no  my  ain,  &c. 

She's  bonie,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall, 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall ; 
And  aye  it  charms  my  very  saul, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

This  is  no  my  ain,  &c. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie*"  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink,  by  a'  unseen ; 
But  gleg^  as  light  are  lover's  een. 
When  kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 

This  is  no  my  ain,  &c. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks, 
It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks ; 
But  well  the  watching  lover  marks 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  eye. 

This  is  no  my  ain,  &c. 


O  bonie  was  yon  Rosy  Brier.^ 

0  BONIE  was  yon  rosy  brier. 

That  blooms  sae  far  frae  haunt  o'  man ; 
And  bonie  she,  and  ah,  how  dear ! 
It  shaded  frae  the  e'enin  sun. 

Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew, 

How  pure,  amang  the  leaves  sae  green ; 

But  purer  was  the  lover's  vow 

They  witness'd  in  their  shade  yestreen. 

a  giy,  b  quick. 

1  Thought  to  be  the  last  of  many  songs  on  Chloris. 
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TO    ALEXANDER    CUNNINGHAM 

All  in  its  rude  and  prickly  bower, 

That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair ; 

But  love  is  far  a  sweeter  flower, 
Amid  life's  thorny  path  o'  care. 

The  pathless  wild,  and  whimpling  burn, 
Wi'  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine ; 

And  I  the  warld  nor  wish  nor  scorn, 
Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 

Song  Inscribed  to  Alexander  Cunningham.^ 

Now  spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  green, 

And  strew'd  the  lea  wi'  flowers ; 
Tlie  fuiTow'd,  waving  corn  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers. 
While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join 

Their  sorrows  to  forego, 
0  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 

The  weary  steps  o'  woe ! 

The  trout  in  yonder  wimpling  burn 

That  glides,  a  silver  dart, 
And,  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn, 

Defies  the  angler's  art — 
My  life  was  ance  that  careless  stream. 

That  wanton  trout  was  1  ; 
But  Ijove,  wi'  unrelenting  beam. 

Has  scorch'd  my  fountains  dry. 

That  little  floweret's  peaceful  lot. 

In  yonder  cliff"  that  grows, 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  i  wot, 

Xae  ruder  visit  knows, 
Was  mine,  till  Love  him  o'er  me  past. 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom  ; 
And  now,  beneath  the  withering  blast, 

My  youth  and  joy  ronsume. 

1  Dfttod  Auguft  3,  1795,  or  nout  Ui  Mr  Cunningluuu  on  that  dat«. 
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THE    LASSIE   O'    MY    HEART 

The  waken'd  lav'rock  warbling  springs, 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Winnowing  blythe  his  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye ; 
As  little  reck'd  I  sorrow's  power, 

Until  the  flowery  snare 
0'  witching  Love,  in  luckless  hour, 

Made  me  the  thrall  o'  care. 

0  had  my  fate  been  Greenland  snows, 

Or  Afric's  burning  zone, 
Wi'  man  and  nature  leagued  my  foes, 

So  Peggy  ne'er  I'd  known ! 
The  wretch  whose  doom  is  ^'  hope  nae  mair  " 

What  tongue  his  woes  can  tell ; 
Within  whase  bosom,  save  Despair, 

Nae  kinder  spirits  dwell. 


O  that's  the  Lassie  o'  my  Heart. ^ 

Tune—''  Morag." 

0  WAT  ye  wha  that  loes  me 
And  has  my  heart  a-keeping  ? 

0  sweet  is  she  that  lo'os  me. 
As  dews  o'  summer  weeping. 
In  tears  the  rosebuds  steeping ! 

Chorus — 0  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 
My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
0  she's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

If  thou  shalt  meet  a  lassie. 
In  grace  and  beauty  charming, 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 

Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming. 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming ; 
0  that's  the  lassie,  &c. 

1  Sent  to  Mr  Cleghorn,  in  January  1796,  after  an  illness  of  the  Poet's. 
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INSCRIPTION 

If  thou  liadst  heard  her  talking, 

And  thy  attention's  plighted, 
That  ilka  body  talking. 

But  her,  by  thee  is  slighted. 

And  thou  art  all-delighted  ; 

0  that's  the  lassie,  &c. 

If  thou  hast  met  this  Fair  One, 

When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted. 
If  every  other  Fair  One 

But  her,  thou  hast  deserted. 
And  thou  art  broken-hearted ; 

O  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
0  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

Inscription, 

Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  last  edition 
of  my  poems,  presented  to  the  Lady  whom,  in  so 
many  fictitious  reveries  of  passion,  but  with  the  most 
ardent  sentiments  of  real  friendship,  I  have  so  often 
sung  under  the  name  of — "  Chloris."  ^ 

TiH  Friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  fair  Friend, 

Nor  thou  the  gift  refuse, 
Nor  with  unwining  car  attend 

The  moralising-Muse. 

Since  thou,  in  all  thy  youth  and  charms. 

Must  bid  the  world  adieu, 
(A  world  'gainst  Peace  in  constant  nrnis) 

To  join  the  Friendly  Few. 

Since,  tliy  gay  mom  of  life  o'ercast, 

Chill  came  the  tempest's  lour ; 
(An<l  ne'er  MiHfortunc's  eastern  blast 

Did  nip  a  fairer  Hower.) 

'  Thin  M.tH  forth  tho  tni«  nnturo  of  Hurnii'M  «iii.  -  n-.i  i".    mi-^  i.^i.iiiur. 
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THE   WREN'S    NEST 

Since  life's  gay  scenes  must  charm  no  more, 

Still  much  is  left  behind, 
Still  nobler  wealth  hast  thou  in  store — 

The  comforts  of  the  mind ! 

Thine  is  the  self- approving  glow. 

Of  conscious  Honour's  part ; 
And  (dearest  gift  of  Heaven  below) 

Thine  Friendship's  truest  heart. 

The  joys  refin'd  of  Sense  and  Taste, 

With  every  Muse  to  rove  : 
And  doubly  were  the  Poet  blest, 

These  joys  could  he  improve. 


KB. 


Fragment. — Leezie  Lindsay.^ 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands  wi'  me  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
My  pride  and  my  darling  to  be. 


Fragment. — The  Wren  s  Nest.^ 

The  Robin  to  the  Wren's  nest 

Cam  keekin^  in,  cam  keekin  in ; 
0  weel's  me  on  your  auld  pow,^ 

Wad  ye  be  in,  wad  ye  be  in  ? 
Thou's  ne'er  get  leave  to  lie  without. 

And  I  within,  and  I  within, 
Sae  lang's  I  hae  an  auld  clout 

To  rowe*'  ye  in,  to  rowe  ye  in. 

a  peeping.  b  head.  «  wrap. 

1  These  four  lines  are  all  that  Burns  2  The     original     is     published     by 

wrote  for  the  old  air.  Chambers  in  his  Pofmlar  Rhymes  of 

Scotland. 
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CROWDIE    EVER    MAIR 


News,  Lassies,  News.^ 

There's  news,  lassies,  news, 

Glide  news  I've  to  tell ! 
There's  a  boatfu'  o'  lads 

Come  to  our  town  to  sell. 

Chorus — The  wean  wants  a  cradle. 

And  the  cradle  wants  a  cod* 
I'll  no  gang  to  my  bed. 
Until  I  get  a  nod. 

Father,  quo'  she,  Mither,  quo  she, 

Do  what  you  can, 
rU  no  gang  to  my  bed. 

Until  I  get  a  man. 

The  wean,  &c. 

I  hae  as  gude  a  craft  rig^ 

As  made  o'  yird^  and  stane  ; 
And  waly  fa'"*  the  ley-crap,'' 

For  I  maun  till'd  Jigain. 

The  wean,  &c. 


Crowdie  ever  mair.^ 

O  THAT  I  had  ne'er  been  married, 

I  wad  never  had  nae  care, 
Now  I've  gotten  wife  an'  weans,' 

An'  they  cry  "  Crowdie  "^^  evermair. 

Chorus — Alice  crowdie,  twice  crowdie, 

Three  timcH  crowdie  in  a  day 
Gin  ye  crowdie  ony  mair, 

Yc'll  crowdie  a'  my  meal  away. 

pillow.  ''  croft  ridgo.  *'  earth.  ''  woo  l>otido. 

•  loa>crui>.  f  ohildrea  '  meal  inixc<l  with  milk. 

1  Words  for  munio.  mont,  during  hix  doch'ning  dayn, 

*  Tb*  original  Sm  old,  and  the  Mnti.      Mully  huroo  iu  Burnx. 
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JOCKEY'S    PARTING    KISS 

Waefu'  Want  and  Hunger  fley^  me, 

Glowrin^  by  the  hallan^  en' ; 
Sair  I  fecht  them  at  the  door, 

But  aye  I'm  eerie ^  they  come  ben. 
Ance  crowdie,  &c. 

Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet.^ 

Chorus — Mally's  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 
Mally's  modest  and  discreet ; 
Mally's  rare,  Mally's  fair, 
Mally's  every  way  complete. 

As  I  was  walking  up  the  street, 
A  barefit  maid  I  chanc'd  to  meet ; 

But  0  the  road  was  very  hard 
For  that  fair  maiden's  tender  feet. 
Mally's  meek,  &c. 

It  were  mair  meet  that  those  fine  feet 
Were  weel  laced  up  in  silken  shoon ; 

An'  'twere  more  fit  that  she  should  sit 
Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon, 
Mally's  meek,  &c. 

Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare. 

Comes  trinklin  down  her  swan-like  neck. 

And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies. 
Would  keep  a  sinking  ship  frae  wreck, 
Mally's  meek,  &c. 

Jockey's  taen  the  parting  kiss.^ 

Air — "  Bonie  lass  tak  a  man." 

Jockey's  taen  the  parting  kiss, 
O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane, 

And  with  him  is  a'  my  bliss. 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain, 

»  scare.  ^  staring.  «  partition  at  the  door.  ^  frightened. 

1  Mally    is    not    a    heroine    with    a  2  Probably  written  in  sickness, 

recognised  original. 
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TO    COLLECTOR    MITCHELL 

Spare  my  Love,  ye  winds  that  blaw, 
Plashy  sleets  and  beating  min ! 

Spare  my  Love,  thou  feath'ry  snaw, 
Drifting  o'er  the  frozen  plain ! 

When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  the  day's  fair,  gladsome  e'e, 
Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep, 

Sweetly  blythe  his  waukening  be. 
He  will  think  on  her  he  loves. 

Fondly  he'll  repeat  her  name  ; 
For  where'er  he  distant  roves. 

Jockey's  heart  is  still  the  same. 


Verses  to  Collector  Mitchell.^ 

Friend  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  leal, 
Wha,  wanting  thee,  might  beg  or  steal ; 
Alake,  alake,  the  meikle  deil 

Wi'  a'  his  witches 
Are  at  it  skelpin  jig  and  reel, 

In  my  poor  pouches?* 

I  modestly  fu'  fain  wad  hint  it, 

That  One-pound-one,  I  sairly  want  it ; 

If  wi'  the  hizzie  *'  down  ye  sent  it. 

It  would  be  kind  ; 
And  while  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  dunted,*^ 

I'd  lu'ar't  in  iiiiiid. 

So  may  the  Auld  yrar  ;;:ui^  out  iiioaiiiii 
To  see  the  New  come  laden,  groanui, 
Wi'  double  plenty  o'er  the  loanin. 

To  thee  and  thine  : 
Domestic  peace  and  coniforta  crownin 
The  linl<'  «h'si«_ni. 
•  pockoU. 
I  Tho  samo  UlnoM  of  tUu  winter  of  \7\>^  U  ulluduU  tu  huro. 
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THE   DEAN    OF    FACULTY 

POSTSCRIPT. 

YeVe  heard  this  while  how  I've  been  lickit, 
And  by  fell  Death  was  nearly  nickit  ; 
Grim  loon !  he  got  me  by  the  fecket,* 

And  sair  me  sheuk ; 
But  by  gude  luck  I  lap  a  wicket, 

And  turn'd  a  neuk. 

But  by  that  health,  I've  got  a  share  o't. 
And  by  that  life,  I'm  promis'd  mair  o't, 
My  hale  and  weel,^  I'll  tak  a  care  o't, 

A  tentier  ^  way ; 
Then  farewell  folly,  hide  and  hair  o't, 

For  ance  and  aye ! 

The  Dean  of  Faculty.^ 

A  New  Ballad. 
Tune—"  The  Dragon  of  Wantley. " 

Dire  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw, 

That  Scot  to  Scot  did  carry ; 
And  dire  the  discord  Langside  saw 

For  beauteous,  hapless  Mary  : 
But  Scot  to  Scot  ne'er  met  so  hot. 

Or  were  more  in  fury  seen.  Sir, 
Than  'twixt  Hal  and  Bob  for  the  famous  job. 

Who  should  be  the  Faculty's  Dean,  Sir. 

This  Hal  for  genius,  wit  and  lore. 

Among  the  first  was  number'd ; 
But  pious  Bob,  'mid  learning's  store. 

Commandment  the  tenth  remember'd : 
Yet  simple  Bob  the  victory  got. 

And  wan  his  heart's  desire. 
Which  shews  that  heaven  can  boil  the  pot, 

Tho'  the  devil  piss  in  the  fire. 

*  vest.  b  health  and  welfare.  ^  more  careful. 

1  Henry  Erskine,  Dean  of  Faculty,  a  liberal  proceeding,   elected  Dundas 

and    a  Whig,   presided    at    a    public  of  Amiston  by  123  votes  against  38. 

meeting    in    an    Edinburgh    Theatre.  The   Whigs  had   protested  against  a 

The  Scottish   Bar,    offended  by  such  Sedition  Bill.     (Chambers.) 
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TO    COLONEL    DE    PEYSTER 

Squire  Hal,  besides,  had  in  this  case 

Pretensions  rather  brassy ; 
For  talents,  to  deserve  a  place. 

Are  qualifications  saucy. 
So  their  worships  of  the  Faculty, 

Quite  sick  of  merit's  rudeness, 
Chose  one  who  should  owe  it  all,  d'ye  see. 

To  their  gratis  grace  and  goodness. 

As  once  on  Pisgah  purg'd  was  the  sight 

Of  a  son  of  Circumcision, 
So  may  be,  on  this  Pisgah  height, 

Bob's  purblind  mental  vision — 
Nay,  Bobby's  mouth  may  be  opened  yet. 

Till  for  eloquence  you  hail  him. 
And  sweiir  that  he  has  the  angel  met 

That  met  the  ass  of  Balaam. 


In  your  heretic  sins  may  you  live  and  die, 

Ye  heretic  Eight-and-Thirty  I 
But  accept,  ye  sublime  Majority, 

My  congratulations  hearty. 
With  your  honours,  as  with  a  certain  king. 

In  your  servants  this  is  striking, 
The  more  incapacity  they  bring, 

Tlie  more  they're  to  your  liking. 


Epistle    to   Colonel   de   Peyster.^ 

My  honor'd  Colonel,  deep  I  feel 
Your  interest  in  the  Poet's  weal  ; 
Ah  !  now  sma'  heart  hac  I  to  speel* 

The  steep  Parnawsus, 
SnrrnMiMh'<l  thus  by  bolus  pill, 

Ami  iM)tion  glasses. 

•  cliii 
>  Colonel  do  i'oyator  oomniande<i  luu  L>uminoM  V  i>i(inU<on«. 
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TO    COLONEL   DE    PEYSTER 

0  what  a  canty  world  were  it, 

Would  pain  and  care  and  sickness  spare  it ; 

And  Fortune  favour  worth  and  merit 

As  they  deserve ; 
And  aye  rowth*  o'  roast-beef  and  claret, 

Syne,  wha  wad  starve  ? 

Dame  Life,  tho'  fiction  out  may  trick  her, 
And  in  paste  gems  and  frippery  deck  her  ; 
Oh!  flickering,  feeble,  and  unsicker^ 

I've  found  her  still, 
Aye  wavering  like  the  willow- wicker, 

'Tween  good  and  ill. 

Then  that  curst  carmagnole,  auld  Satan, 
Watches  like  baudrons*^  by  a  ratton 
Our  sinfu'  saul  to  get  a  claut^  on, 

Wi'  felon  ire  ; 
Syne,  whip !  his  tail  ye'U  ne'er  cast  saut  on. 

He's  aff  like  fire. 

Ah  Nick !  ah  Nick  !  it  is  na  fair. 
First  showing  us  the  tempting  ware. 
Bright  wines,  and  bonie  lasses  rare. 

To  put  us  daft ; 
Syne  weave,  unseen,  thy  spider  snare 

O  hell's  damned  waft. 

Poor  Man,  the  flie,  aft  bizzes  by, 

And  aft,  as  chance  he  comes  thee  nigh. 

Thy  damn'd  auld  elbow  yeuks^  wi'  joy 

And  hellish  pleasure ! 
Already  in  thy  fancy's  eye. 

Thy  sicker^  treasure. 

Soon,  heels  o'er  gowdie,^  in  he  gangs, 
And,  like  a  sheep-head  on  a  tangs,^ 

a  abundance.  ^  uncertain.  "=  the  cat.  ^  catch. 

"  itches.  ^  sure.  ^  over  head.  ^  tongs. 
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A    LASS    Wr   A   TOCHER 

Thy  girning  laugh  enjoys  his  pangs, 

And  murdering  wrestle, 

As,  dangling  in  tlie  wind,  he  hangs, 
A  gibbet's  tassel. 

But  lest  you  think  I  am  uncivil 

To  plague  you  with  this  draunting  drivel, 

Abjm-iug  a'  intentions  evil, 

I  quat*  my  pen, 
The  Lord  preserve  us  frae  the  devil ! 

Amen!  Amen! 


A  Lass  wi'  a  Tocher.^ 

Tune — "  Ballinamona  Ora." 

Awa'  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  Beauty's  alarms. 
The  slender  bit  Beauty  you  grasp  in  your  amis, 
0,  gie  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
0,  gie  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  farms. 

Chorus — Then  hey,  for  a  hiss  wi'  a  tocher,^ 

Then  hey,  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher ; 

Then  hey,  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher ; 

The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 

Your  Beauty's  a  flower,  in  the  morning  that  blows, 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows  : 
But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the  bonie  green  knowes, 
Ilk  spring  they're  new  deck  it  wi'  bonie  white  yowes.'^ 
Then  hey,  for  a  lass,  &c. 

And  e'en  when  this  I^auty  your  Imsom  hath  blest 
Tlic  brightest  o'  Ikiauty  may  cloy  when  possess'd ; 
But  the  sweet,  yeUow  (hirlings  wi'  (jeordie  impress'd, 
The  hmger  ye  hae  them,  the  mair  they're  carest. 
Then  hey,  for  a  lass,  &c. 

•  lay  down.  •»  dowry.  «•  owou. 

»  Written  for  an  Iri«h  air,  to  oblige  Mr  Thomaon.     (Fobniary  17W.) 
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HERON    ELECTION    BALLAD 

Heron  Election  Ballad,  No.  IV.^ 

The  Trogger.  , 

Tune — "  Buy  Broom  Besoms." 

Wha  will  buy  my  troggin,*  fine  election  ware, 
Broken  trade  o'  Broughton,  a'  in  high  repair  ? 

Chorus — Buy  braw  troggin  frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 
Wha  wants  troggin  let  him  come  to  me. 

There's  a  noble  Earl's  ^  fame  and  high  renown, 
For  an  auld  sang — it's  thought  the  gudes  were  stown^ — 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  the  worth  o'  Broughton  ^  in  a  needle's  e'e ; 
Here's  a  reputation  tint  by  Balmaghie.* 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  its  stuff  and  lining,  Cardoness's  head,^ 
Fine  for  a  soger,  a'  the  wale  ^  o'  lead. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  a  little  wadset,'*  Buittle's  ^  scrap  o'  truth, 
Fawn'd  in  a  gin-shop,  quenching  holy  drouth.® 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  an  honest  conscience  might  a  prince  adorn  ; 
Frae  the  downs  o'  Tinwald,^  so  was  never  worn. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

*  packman's  wares.  ''  stolen.  ^  choice.  '^  mortgage.  *  thirst. 

1  Mr  Heron  was  unseated  by  a  son  of  ^  Gordon  of  Balmaghie. 
Lord  Galloway's  in  May  1796.  ^>  Maxwell  of  Cardoness. 

2  The  Earl  of  Galloway,  «  Rev.  Geo.  Maxwell  of  Buittle. 

3  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton.  "  John  Bushby  of  Tinwald. 
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VERSICLES    TO    JESSIE    LEWARS 

Here's  armorial  bearings  frae  the  manse  o'  Urr ; 
Tlie  crest,  a  sour  crab-apple,  rotten  at  the  core.^ 
Buy  braw  troggiu,  &c. 

Here  is  Satan's  picture,  like  a  bizzard  gled, 
Pouncing  poor  Redcastle,'-  sprawlin  like  a  taed.* 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  the  font  where  Douglas  ^  stane  and  mortar  names ; 
Lately  used  at  Caily  christening  Murray's  crimes. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  the  worth  and  wisdom  Collieston  *  can  boast ; 
By  a  thievish  midge  they  had  been  nearly  lost. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here  is  Murray's  fragments  o'  the  ten  commands ; 
Gifted  by  black  Jock  ^  to  get  them  aff  his  hands. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  troggin  ?  if  to  buy  ye're  slack, 
Hornie's  ®  turnin  chapman — he'll  buy  a'  the  pack. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 


Complimentary  Versicles  to  Jessie  Lewars/ 

THE    TOAHT. 

Fill  me  with  the  rosy  wine, 
Call  a  toast,  a  toast  divine  ; 
Give  the  Poet's  darling  flame, 
Lovely  Jessie  Iw  her  name  ; 
Then  thou  mayest  freely  boast. 
Thou  hast  given  a  [MicrlesH  toast. 

•toad. 

•Rev,  Jm.  M'  I'rr,  againMf            •  <  oplntnl  of  Collitwton. 

whum  BunvH  III  ■  .lolui  Hunhby. 

'WalUrSlo-ii.  ....  ..  .^-ti,..             -•  -..t-m. 

'DoogUwofCi  I               liurinis'   HurnH'N  hutt  illnoM,  Min 

Um  Dame  of  thiit  iimi           l     '.  >i^,   kioHwoman  of  an  oxc' 

1m.  '  I  <  nuno  and  com|Ninion. 
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LAY    THY    LOOP   IN    MINE,    LASS 

THE   MENAGERIE. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  savages, 

From  Afric's  burning  sun  ; 
No  savage  e'er  could  rend  my  heart. 

As  Jessie,  thou  hast  done : 
But  Jessie's  lovely  hand  in  mine, 

A  mutual  faith  to  plight, 
Not  even  to  view  the  heavenly  choir. 

Would  be  so  blest  a  sight. 

Jessie's  illness. 

Say,  sages,  what's  the  charm  on  earth 

Can  turn  Death's  dart  aside ! 
It  is  not  purity  and  worth, 

Else  Jessie  had  not  died. 

ON  her  recovery. 

But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth, 

The  natives  of  the  sky ; 
Yet  still  one  seraph's  left  on  earth. 

For  Jessie  did  not  die. 


O   lay   thy   Loof  in    mine,    Lass.^ 

Chorus — O  LAY  thy  loof*  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass, 
That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 

A  slave  to  Love's  unbounded  sway. 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  wae ; 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fae. 
Unless  thou  be  my  ain. 

0  lay  thy  loof,  c&c. 

*  palm. 

1  Perhaps  Miss  Lewars  is  the  heroine. 
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A    HEALTH    TO   ANE   I   LOE  DEAR 

There's  mony  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest, 
That  for  a  blink ^  I  hae  lo'ed  best ; 
But  thou  art  Queen  Vithin  my  breast, 
For  ever  to  remain. 

0  lay  thy  loof,  &c. 


A    Health   to   ane    I    loe   dear.^ 

Chorus — Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  loe  dear, 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  loe  dear ; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers 
meet. 
And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy. 


Altho'  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 

Altho'  even  hope  is  denied  ; 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing, 

Than  ought  in  the  world  beside — Jessy. 
Here's  a  health,  &c. 


I  mourn  thro'  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As  hopeless  I  muse  on  thy  charms  ; 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber. 
For  then  1  am  lockt  in  thine  arms — Jessy. 
Here's  a  health,  &c 


I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love -rolling  e'e  ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession, 

'Gainst  Fortmic's  fell,  cruel  decree  ? — Jessy. 
Here's  a  health,  Ac. 

»  tnoment, 
'  MtPi  Lowant  u  t>«lioT«d  to  b«  the  lubjoct. 


TO    MISS    JESSY    LEWARS 


O  wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast.^ 

0  WERT  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea. 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt,^ 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee  ; 
Or  did  Misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw. 
Thy  bield^  should  be  my  bosom, 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare, 
The  desert  were  a  Paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there  ; 
Or  were  I  Monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign, 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  Crown 

Wad  be  my  Queen,  wad  be  my  Queen. 


Inscription  to  Miss  Jessy  Lewars. 

On  a  copy  of  the  Scots  Musical  Museum,  in  four 
volumes,  presented  to  her  by  Burns.^ 

Thine  be  the  volumes,  Jessy  fair. 
And  with  them  take  the  Poet's  prayer, 
That  Fate  may,  in  her  fairest  page, 
With  ev'ry  kindliest,  best  presage 
Of  future  bliss,  enrol  thy  name  : 
With  native  worth  and  spotless  fame. 
And  wakeful  caution,  still  aware 
Of  ill — but  chief,  Man's  felon  snare ; 

*  quarter.  ^  shelter. 

1  Written  for  music  played  by  Miss       Johnson  to  send  the  copy  of  the  Museum 
Lewars.  .  in  which  these  verses  were  written. 

2  On  June  17,  1796»  Burns  requested 
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FAIREST  MAID  ON  DEVON  BANKS 

All  blameless  joys  on  earth  we  find, 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind — 
These  be  thv  guardian  and  reward ; 
So  prays  thy  faithful  friend,  the  Bard. 

Dumfries,  June  26,  1796. 


Fairest  Maid  on  Devon  Banks.^ 

Tune — **  Rothiemurchie." 

Chorus — Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks, 
Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside. 

And  smile  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do  ? 


Full  well  thou  know'st  I  love  thee  dear, 
Couldst  thou  to  malice  lend  an  ear ! 
O  did  not  Love  exclaim  :  *  Forbear, 
Nor  use  a  faithful  lover  so.' 
Fairest  maid,  <&c. 


Then  come,  thou  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Those  wonted  smiles,  O  let  mc  share  ; 
And  by  thy  Ixjauteous  self  I  swear. 

No  love  but  thine  my  heart  shall  know. 
Fairest  maid,  <S:c. 

>  Dfttod  Brow,  on  the  Bolway  Firth,       on  July  4  ;  he  returned  to  Dumfries 
July  12, 1796.    Burns  had  gone  thither      July  18,  he  died  on  July  21. 
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A    REFERENCE    GLOSSARY    OF 
THE    RARER    WORDS 


Aback,  behind  96,  12. 

Abeigh,    aloof;    stand    abeigh    157, 

23  ;  507,  24. 
A  bread,  abreed,  abroad ;   set  abread 

205,  20  ;  spread  abreed  158,  15.        \ 
Atf-loof,  off-hand  82,  6. 
Agley,  auny  124,  4.  ' 

Aiblins,  perhaps  6,  12,  etc. 
Aidle,/oM^M?a^r  394,  18.  i 

Airle-penny,  earnest  iiumey  468,  27  ; 

496,  2. 
Airles,  id.  216,  37. 
Aim,  iron  176,  13. 
Airt  {«.),  direction  ;   anither  airt  3, 

18  ;  a'  the  airts  342,  6. 
Airt  {v. ),    to  direct  ;   airted  till   her 

375,  31. 
Aith,  oath;  swoor  an  aith  77,  I  i. 
Aiver,  cart-horse ;  a  noble  aiver  228, 

16. 
Aizle,  a  live  ember  177,  21. 
Ajee,  ajar  r>31,  27. 
Aiie,  ashes  116,  22. 
Askient,  obliquely  48,  7  ;  askance  507, 

28. 
Aateer,  astir  119,  32. 
Athort,  athtcart  545,  23. 
Auffht,  possessed  of ;  whaso  aught  thae 

chiels  422,  2. 
Aughtlins,  in  any  way  224,  25. 
Auldfarr»n,triAJ,sa^atfiai«;  —  frien'ly 

letter  109,  5  ;  —  chap  170,  5. 
AumoiU),  alms  ;  —  dish  127,  26. 
Av»(of  all),  atain\,  3. 
AwAld,  doubUti  up  517,  25. 
Awe,  one,  11,8. 

AwkArt,  awkward  ;  —  Muse  81,  .1,      ( 
Awnle,  heardfd  (of  grain)  152,  2.  I 

Bade,  eiuiured  ;  —  an  unco  l)ang  255,  I 
20.     Ses  bidf.  I 

Bftrle,  oskfA,  drnrrd  ;  hade  nae  l)6tter 
411,22.     .SV/- bid. 

B«ggia,  bsily  166,  5.  I 


Bairn,  child  ;  mammy's  ae  bairn  329, 

14,  etc. 
Bairn-time,   offspring   159,    1  ;    thae 

bonie  bairn- time  228,  1. 
Bake,  biscuit ;  bakes  an'  gills    100, 

30. 
Bang,  blow  ;  an  unco  bang  255,  20. 
Bannock,  oatnual  cake  375,  28. 
Barm,  yeast  397,  30. 
Barmie,  yeasty  ;  —  noddle  179,  14. 
Bauckie-bird,  the  bat  127 y  i. 
liaudrons,  a  cat  177,  9  ;  492,  5  ;  622, 

14. 
Bank,  beam  177,  3. 
Bauk-cn',  beam-end  177,  11. 
Bawk,   a  field  path,  untillcd  ridge  ; 

a  corn  enclosed  bawk  319,  18. 
Baws'nt,  white ■stri2)cd  ;  sonsy  baws'nt 

face  161,  1. 
Bawtie,  a  dog's  name  361,  11. 
Bear,  barley;  Scotch  bear,  151,  27  ; 

bearded   b.    285,    16  ;  corn  an'  b. 

443,  3. 
Beas'  (=  beasts),  vermin,  224,  29. 
Beck,  curtsey  7,  11. 
Beet,  to  add  fuel  63,  21  ;  — the  lover's 

fire  498,  12  ;  —  his  hymeneal  flame 

233,  6. 
Beld,  bald  599,  20. 
Belyve,  presently  280,  3. 
Ben,  into  the  parlour  143,   1  ;    185, 

30  ;  but  and  ben  318.  26. 
Ben,  a  2^rlour  ;  a  routhie  ben  498, 

8. 
Benniost,   innermost ;    Ixjnmost  bore 

129,  5  ;  —  neuk  225,  4. 
B4'thaiikit,  (jrare  after  meat  280,  6. 
Bicker,  a  wooden  cup  94,  27  ;  cog  or 

bicker  153,  10. 
Bicker,  a  short  race  70,  24. 
Bicker,  to  run  (of  a  Mtrcam)  90,  80. 
Bid,   ttsk  for,   unsh  ;  bid  na«  better 

223,  18  ;  ne'er  bid  better  271.  24. 

Sf*  iNule. 
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Bide,  endure  ;  bide  the  stour  15,  21  ;  I 
535  01.     See  bade.  j 

Biel',  bield,  a  shelter,  dwelling ;  ran-  ' 
dom  b.  208,  23  ;  cozie  b.  237,  26  ;  \ 
sheltered  spot  497,  28  ;  499,  20  ;  but  | 
buss  or  bield  572,  12.  I 

Biel,     connfortahle  ;    biel    and    warm 
499,  9. 

Bien,  comfortable  ;  her  house  sae  bien 
314,  24  ;  bien  and  snug  60,  12. 

Bien,  bienly,  comfortably  ;  deeds  me 
bien  499,  8  ;  bienly  clad  48,  12. 

Big,  to  huild  123,  17  ;  162,  12. 

Biggin,  a  building  ;  auld  clay  b.  184, 
24  ;  howlet-haunted  b.  391,  20. 

Bike,  swarm  544,  22. 

Bill,  bull  149,  4. 

BiWie,  fellow,  brother  71,  16  ;  236,  7  ; 

237,  31  ;  billie,  dam  and  sire  436, 
11  ;  chapman  billies  437,  17. 

Bing,  a  heap  ;  potatoe-bings  254,  I. 

Birk,  birch  308,  12. 

Birken,  of  birch ;  birken  shaw  318, 

30. 
Bivkie,  fellow  100,  23  ;  honest  b.  286, 

18  ;  a  b.  weel  worth  gowd  297,  3. 
Birr,  mgour  427,  10. 
Birr,^o  whirr ;  birring  paitricks  268,  5. 
Birses,  bristles  224,  18. 
Bizz,  fermetit,  bustle  150,  11. 
Bizzard  gled,  kite  625,  4. 
Blad,  a  large  piece  ;  a  b.  o'  Johnie's 

njorals  234,  9.     See  blaud. 
Blae,    blue  ;  black  an'  blae   58,  23  ; 

blae  eastlin  wind  374,  20. 
Blastie,  a  little  wretch  200,  10  ;  205, 

22. 
Blate,    bashful,    backward   114,    12  ; 

blate  an'  laithfu'  143,  6  ;  young  an' 

blate  284,  21  ;  owre  blate  to  seek 

238,  26. 

Blaud,  a  large  piece  ;  a  hearty  blaud 

81,  15. 
Blaud,    pelt,    beat    174,    22 ;    bitter 

blaudin  shower  105,  24. 
Blaw,  brag,  boast  79,  7. 
Blellum,    chatterer,    blusterer  ;    sour- 

mou'd    girnin    blellum     298,     1  ; 

blethering,  blustering  drunken  bl. 

438,  14. 
Blether,    blethers,    nonsense    82,    5 ; 

thole  their  blethers  46,  24  ;  stringin 

blethers  up  in  rhyme  185,  6. 


Blether,     to     talk    nonsense ;      busy 

bleth'rin  98,  8. 
Blink,  a  glance  ;  —  o'  Robie's  e'e  498, 

17. 
Blink,  a  moment ;  a  blink  did  tarry 

315,  4. 
Blinkers,  wretches  155,  16. 
Blinkers,     pretty     girls ;     witching, 

curs'd,  delicious  bl.  272,  1. 
Blitter,  mire-snipe  332,  28. 
Bluntie,    stupid   person  :     look    like 

bluntie  469,  11. 
Blype,  a  large  piece  ;  skin  in  blypes 

120,  26. 
Bock,  vomit ;    hocked  (of  a  stream) 

273,  26. 
Boddle,  a  small  coin  (2  pennies  Scots  = 

1  boddle:  2  boddles=\  plack)  ;  I'll 

wad  a  b.  256,  3  ;  cared  na  a  b.  441, 

6. 
Bode,  look  for  ;  I'll  bode  nae  want  12, 

7. 
Bole,  recess  in  the  wall  488,  19. 
Bonie,  beautiful,  pretty  1,  4,  etc.  etc. 
Bonnock   (  =  bannock),    oatmeal  cake 

171,  26. 
Boord,  board  ;  the  jinglin  icy  boord 

149,  12. 
Boor-tree,  elder-tree  148,  11. 
Boost,  must   iieeds   {for   old  Scottish 

behuissit) ;    boost   to  ride  200,  2  ; 

boost  to  pasture  227,  8. 
Boot,  extra  payment ;  boot  and  better 

horse  388,  24  ;  o'  hoot  {  =  to  boot)  51, 

14. 
Bore,  recess,  hole  ;  benmost  bore  129, 

5. 
Bouk,  body  401,  25. 
Bountith,  bounty  495,  23. 
Bow-hough'd,  crook-thighed  491,  28. 
Brae,  bank,  slope  ;  frae  bank  to  brae 

16,  7  ;   the  steyest  brae  158,  26  ; 

etc. 
Braik,  harroio  ;   pleugh  or  braik  80, 

22. 
Brainge,  to  dash  forward  158,  13. 
Brankie,  gay,  fine  403,  18. 
Branks,  wooden  horse-curb  ;  cheeks  o' 

branks  71,  6  ;  the  beast  an'  branks 

105,  1  ;   as  if  led  wi'  branks  265, 

16,  etc. 
Brash,  sudden  illness  ;  pain  an'  brash 

154,  14. 
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Brats,  rags  ;  brats  o'  duddies  412,  12.  | 
Brattle,  a  short  race  158,  2  ;  bickering 

brattle  (^scamper)  122,  25. 
Brattle,  cmsct  ;  b.  o'  winter  war  274, 

3. 
Braw,^7i«,  handsome  1,  9,  etc.  ;  mair 

braw  nor  when  they're  tine  114,  7. 
Brawly,  very  well  ;  brawly  ken  255, 

16  ;  556,  29. 
Braxies,  sh/'cp  that  die  of  disease  87, 

32. 
Brechan,  horse-collar  249,  6. 
Brent,  smooth,  bright ;  your  bonie  brow 

was  brent  386,  10  ;  brent  new  441, 

12. 
Brie,  juice  ;    the  barley  brie  154,  3  ; 

398,  9. 
Brisket,  breast  158,  15. 
Brock,  badger  57,  13  ;  a  stinkin  brock 

162,  32.' 
Brogue,  trick  150,  7. 
Broo,     icater     258,     9  ;      snaw-broo 

(melted  snow)  256,  30. 
Broose,  wedding -nice  from  church  157, 

27. 
Broae,  meal  mixed  with  boiling  water 

403,  2. 
Browst,  a  brewing  336,  16. 
Bnigh,  burgh  254,  23. 
Hrulyie,  quarrel,  broil  90,  22  ;  480,  6. 
Brunstane,  brimstone  102,  2. 
Brunt,  b%irnt  117,  21. 
Brust,  burst.  167,  26. 
Buckie,  Z^^^''     ^»'  't  daft  buckie  423, 

11  ;  en^  .-s  477,  28.  1 

Buckle,  r 

Buff,  to  pound  ;  liiiff  our  l)ecf  58,  29. 
Bughtin-tinu*,/«/</i/j^ ■^//i/'  501,  23. 
Buiri'  irt  ;  buirdly,  steevo  an' 

8w  17  ;  b.  cliiols  162,  24. 

Bum  •- '    "  '*•:  -r 

Bun 

Burd     _,  , 

Burc,  carrud  157,  tt. 

Bum,  bumtf*,  «i  ^mnll  ^trmm  86,  11. 

Bumewiii  153,  17. 

Busk,  to  It   in  a  braw 

new    coal   z.f.t,    z\  ;   iM)nif  b.  ne«t 

296,  10  ;  a  bujikit  up  nacthing  244, 

12. 
Bum,  bwh  572,  12. 
But,  wth/yut  ;  but  blot  285,  21  ;  but 

bujih  or  bield  572,  12. 


Butt  the  house,  in  the  parlour  375,  4. 
Butt,  the  kitchen  part  of  the  house  ;  a 

routhie   butt  498,  8  ;   but  an'  ben 

318,  26. 
By,  beside  ;  by  himsel'  118,  21. 
Bye  attour,  moreover  587,  19. 
Byke,  swarm,  eroded  136,   10  ;  hive, 

443,  28. 

Ca',  drive  (of  cattle)  29,  9  ;  work,  ca' 

at  my  hammer  140,  7. 
Ca'd,  driven  ;  ca'd  a  shoe  on  438,  19. 
Caddie,     cadie,     fellow  ;     auld-licht 

caddies  89,  20  ;  cowe  the  cadie  171, 

22. 
Cadger,  carrier,  hawker  ;  a  cadger's 

whip  128,  2. 
Caff,  chaff ;  some  pyles  o'  caff  197,  8. 
Caird,  tinker  134,  2  ;  182,  27. 
Cairn,  a  heap  of  stones  440,  23. 
Calf-ward,  calf-pasture  74,  9, 
Callan,   callant,   a  boy  88,   12  ;  202, 

10  ;    a    Scottish   callan   462,    25  ; 

callant  (that)  tents  the  kye  417,  12. 
Caller,  fresh  ;  —  air  95,  25  ;  fishes'  c. 

rest  499,  15. 
Callet,  trull  128,  22. 
Cankert,  cankrie,  cankered  270,  29, 
Cannie,  careful,  cautious  ;  wV  cannie 

care   45,    11  ;  115,    6  ;  cannie   for 

hoarding  o'  money  11,  5  ;  quiet,  a 

cannie    liour    37,    17  ;    a    cannie 

eirand  141,  26. 
Cannie,  quietly  74,  29  ;  r/.rr.-h,  103, 

27  ;  carefully  36,  11. 
Cannilie,  quietly  100,  'J! 
Cantie,  lively,  merry  ;  —  as  a  kittlen 

121,    2;  kind  auld  c.   oarlin  169, 

20  ;  hale  an*  weel  an'  cantie  411, 
12;  etc. 

Cantraip,  cantrip,  spell,  magic  149, 

8  ;  272,  14  ;  etc. 
Care  na  by,  do  not  miiui  2,  18  ;  35, 

21  ;  890,  7. 

Carl,  old  man  ;  a  gray-hair'd  carl  270, 

23. 
Carlie,  dim.   of  carl ;    a    fusionless 

carlic  496,  24. 
Carlin,  old  wife  ;  kind,   auld  cantie 

.:i.1mi    !('■<»,   20. 

('  1  uuile  h*mp  412,  24. 

C.i  inw  earth  63,  10  ;  67,  24. 

Catch -tiie-piack,  money  making  80,  4. 
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Cauk,  cha.lk  ;  cauk  an'  keel  391,  19. 
Caup,  a  wooden  cup  ;  cogs  an'  caups 

102,  14  ;  the  luggit  caup  153,  16. 
Cavie,  coop ;  cliicken-cavie  135,  19. 
Cliange-house,  tavern  100,  28. 
Chanter,  a  part  of  the  hay -pipe  32,  14  ; 

85,  21  ;  105,  16. 
Chap,  fellow  226,  30. 
Chap,  a  blow  153,  18. 
Chap,  to  strike  94,  26. 
Cheep,    squeak ;    wi'    tunefu'    cheep 

176,  10. 
Cheep,  to  chirp  ;  —  like  some  chicken 

297,  30. 
ChieF,    chield,  fellow  ;  an  odd  kind 

chieF  76,  25  ;  a  dainty  chiel  237, 

27  ;  best  o'  chiel's  60,  20. 
Chinila,  chimlie,  chimney  60,  10. 
Chittering,  shivering  274,  11. 
Chuckle,  a  lien  ;  auld  chuckle  Reekie 

296,    8 ;    a   dainty   chuckle    [of  a 

woman)  314,  23  ;  413,  3. 
Ghvi^e,  fat-faced  ;  —  vintner  169,  3. 
Clachan,  village  72,  13  ;  125,  22  ;  the 

clachan  ylU  70,  7. 
Claise,  clothes  43,  19. 
Clankie,  a  smart  knock  404,  2. 
Clap,  clapper  of  a  tnill  197,  19. 
Clark,  clerkly,  learned  93,  11. 
Clarty,  dirty  ;  —  barm  397,  30. 
Clash,  idle   talk ;  the   countra  clash 

179,  21. 
Clash,  to  gossip  ;  let  them  clash    47, 

14. 
Clatter,  gossip  ;  kintra  clatter  47,  12. 
Clatter,  to  chatter  153,  26. 
Claught,  caught ;  —  her  by  the  rump 

444, 17. 
Claughtin,  grasping,  scraping  11,  6, 
Claught,  to  clutch  at  622,  13  ;  clautit, 

scraped  229,  26. 
Claut,  a  qitantity  ;  —  o'  gear  469,  15  ; 

—  o'  siller,  516,  25. 
Claver,  clover  497,  27  ;  499,  26. 
Clavers,    nonsense     461,    29  ;  —  an' 

havers  285,  7. 
Claw,  to  scratch  577,  8. 
Claw,  a  Uow  417,  6. 
Cleckin,  a  brood  of  chickens  297,  31. 
Cleed,  to  clothe  267,  7  ;  etc. 
Cleek,   to  seize,  steal ;  —  the  sterlin 

131,  15  ;  cleekit,  yomcc?  hands  Ai2, 

11. 


Cleg,    c/ad-fly  ;    the  clegs   o'  feeling 

271, "ll." 
Clink,  coin  3,  7  ;  376,  13. 
Clink,  to  sit  down  quickly  98,  31. 
Clinkum,  the  hell-ringer,  beadle  251, 

27  ;  Clinkumbell  103,  6. 
Clips,  shears  32,  5. 
Clishmaclaver,  idle  talk  228,  18  ;  259, 

9. 
Clockin-time,  liatching-tiine  46,  13. 
Cloot,  hoof  28,  10  ;  30,  7. 
Clootie,  Cloots,  Satan  147,  6  ;  151,  1. 
Clour,  a  blow  ;  clours  an'  nicks  89,  14. 
Clout,  to  patch  ;  clout  the  caldron  134, 

27  ;  clouted  226,  20. 
Clout,  a  patch  604,  18. 
Clunk,  to  sound  (of  liquor)  135,  14. 
Coble,  a  fishing -boat  157,  14. 
Cock,  cockle,  good  fcllmo  44,  10  ;  413, 

5. 
Cod,  a  pillow  601,  21  ;  617,  7. 
Coft,  bought  443,  10  ;  599,  11. 
Cog,  a  wooden  dish  ;  cogs  an'  caups 

102,  14. 
Coggie,  dim.  of  cog  299,  23. 
Collieshangie,  uproar  422,  22. 
Coo^, fool,  ninny  69,  15;  blockhead! 

coof  !  185,  13. 
Cook,  to  hide  ;  —  underneath  the  braes 

121,  16. 
Cooser,  a  stallion  423,  14, 
Coost,  dAd  cast,  threv:  —  a  hitch  28, 

10  ;    tossed,  —  her  head  507,  22  ; 

threw  off,  —  their  claise  43,  19  ;  — 

her  duddies  442,  13. 
Cootie,  a  small  pail  147,  9. 
Cootie,  with  feathered,  legs  ;  —  moor- 
cocks 268,  6. 
Corbie,  raven  258,  31. 
Coup,  overturn  ;  coup  the  cran  251, 

21.     See  cowp. 
Couthie,    kindly,    loving     115,     21  ; 

—  Fortune  478,  7. 
Cowe,  a  fright  89,  25. 
Cowe,  to  lop  ;  —  her  measure  shorter 

178,  8. 
Cowp,  to  fall ;  I  nearhand  cowpit  73, 

8  ;   to  overturn,  stocks  are  cowpit 

105,  13. 
Cowt,  a  colt  200,  11  ;  228,  15. 
Crack,  talk,  conversation  52,  7  ;  76, 

10,  etc.;  pi.    cracks  44,  15  ;    116, 

30. 
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Crack,  to  talk ;  cracks  o'  horses  143 

4. 
Craft,  a  croft  227,  9. 
Craft-rig,  a  croft  ridge  617,  15. 
Craig,  throcd  392,  27. 
Craigie,  dim.  of  cra^ig  135,  4  ;  557,  1. 
Craik,  hiiulrail  499,  26. 
Crankous,  irritable  171,  1. 
Cranreuch,  hoar-frost  123,   32  ;  127, 

8. 
Creel,  basket ;  senses  in  a  creel  (  =  con- 
fused) 85,  1. 
Creepie-chair,  ^ool  of  repentance  196, 

1. 
Creeshie,  greasy  174,  9  ;  442,  17. 
Crock,  old  ewe  56,  9. 
Crood,  to  coo  ;  the  cushat  croods  86, 

29  ;  90,  31. 
Croon,  a  moaning  cry  121,  22 ;  eldritch 

croon  148,  6. 
Croon,  to  make  a  hollow  sound  ;  to  jow 

an'  croon  103,  7  ;  to  hum  over  440, 

14. 
Crooning,  humming  aver  77,  23. 
Crouchie,  erook-badced  119,  29. 
Crouse,  merry  ;  fond,  keen  an'  cronse 

149,  6. 
Crouse,    crousely,    merrily ;    crackin 

crouse  164,  7  ;  crousely  craw  268, 

6. 
Crowdie,  meal  mixed  with  milk  402, 

28  ;  617,  24. 
Crowdie-time,  Irreakfa^-time  97,  19. 
Crummock,  a  sUiff  270,  22  :  442,  25. 
Crump,  crisp  97,  32. 
Crunt,  a  knock  %9,  1»;. 
Cuif,  ninny  ;  fumblin  cuifs  153,  27. 

Bee  coof. 

r- '-       '  -'-•■-7,  13. 

/CM  314,  24. 
L-..    :..,,  'I. 

Cumiurrii 

Curpin,  f/  i 

Curple,  vi 

CuHhat,  V  >8,  29 ;  488,  1. 

Custock,  h^-^iri  uj  a  cabbage  ttalk  115, 

8. 
Cutty,   short  ;    cutty    stool    264,    6  ; 

cntty  aark  448,  5. 

Daddie,/«Mrr8,  27  ;  47,  10. 
Daffin,    vwrry-vuiking  97,    U  ;  180, 
81  ;  197,  10 


J)aSt,  foolish  130,  27  ;  135,  22. 

Dails,  planks  98,  7. 

Daimen,  occasional ;  a  daimen  icker 

123,  11. 
Dang,  pret.  of  ding ;  dang  o'er  my 

daddie  496,  18  ;  —  her  tapsalteerie 

544,  19. 
Darklins,  in  the  dark  117,  3. 
Daud,  a  large  piece  102,  18. 
Daud,  to  pelt  174,  24  ;  daudin  showers 

104,  8. 
Daunder,  to  saunter  427,  12. 
Daunton,  sitbduc,  depress  47,  7  ;  337, 

17. 
Daurk  (  =  day-work),  day's  labour  159, 

7  ;  his  han'-daurk  162,  16. 
Daut,  dawt,  to  fonullc  ;  kiss  and  dawt 

47,  24  ;  603,  6  ;  muckle  dautit  229, 

20  ;  dautit  hawkie  149,  3. 
Dautie,  darlhuj  506,  23. 
Daviely,  spiritless  ;  dowff  an'  daviely 

362,  2. 
Daw,  to  da%on  398,  8  ;  day  was  dawin 

316,  5. 
Dawin,  the  dawning  405,  17. 
Dawd,  dawt,  see  daud,  daut. 
Dead,  death  400,  16. 
Dead-sweer,  very  loath  232,  33. 
Deave,  denfcn,  aniiaii  ;  deave  us  wi' 

their  din  178,  14  ;   did  deave  me 

610,  14. 
Deil,  devil  7,  3,  etc.;  deil  a  ane  3,  28  ; 

deil-hact  166,  14  ;  deil-ma  care  72, 

28. 
Delviu,  digging  232,  8. 
Dem,  to  hide  ;  dern'd  in  caves  126,  1. 
Dcvel,  a  lu^avy  blmo  267,  15. 
Diddle,  vu/vc  quickly  109,    11;   270, 

19. 
Dight,  to  wipe  ;  dight  his  hide  64,  27  ; 

—  that  tear  133,  9  ;  —  your  e'en 

361,  24  ;  to  clean  (of  corn)  197,  8. 
Din,   dark-akinnrd  ;    she's    dour   an' 

din  7,  8  ;  491,  16. 
Ding,  to  beiU  ;  —  a'  to  sticka  305,  6  ; 

' '     '    ;'  a  winnadiug  226,  17. 
\h  '1,  6. 

Dii., '  i  play'd  dirl  on  the  bftoe 

72,  29. 
Dirl,  Ut  rnUle  441,  20;  difl'd  them 

afT644,  17. 
Doit,   to    benumb ;    my   very    miims 

doited  306,  24. 
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Doited,  stupid;  —  lear  152,   19;  — 

beastie  249,   10  ;    —  monkish  race 

257,  25. 
Donsie,  troublesome  157,  4  ;  unlucky 

197,  26  ;  saucy  496,  28. 
Dool,  sorrow  ;  dool  to  tell !    56,  14  ; 

sing  dool  238,  28  ;  dool  an'  sorrow 

436,    15  ;   numerous   human   dools 

264,  5. 
Dorty,  smicy  172,  15. 
Douce,  grave,  sober,  respectable  ;  douce 

or  merry  tale  77,  8 ;  —  black -bonnet 

106,  2  ;  —  folk  183,  17  ;  —  honest 

woman  148,  8. 
Doucely,  gravely,  soberly  167,  17  ;  — 

fill  a  throne  228,  17. 
Dought  [pret.  of  dow),  could,  would  ; 

do  what  I  dought  305,  15  ;  dough tna 

hear  us  306,  2. 
Doup,  posteriors    126,    15 ;    264,    4  ; 

doup-skelper  422,  20. 
Dour,  stiibbom  ;   dour  an'  din  7,   3  : 

491,    16  ;   teughly  dour  255,   20  ; 

fell  and  dour  273,   16  ;    backward 

361,  16. 
Douse,  see  douce. 
Dow,  a  dove  402,  14. 
Dow,  can  45,  14  ;  as  lang's  I  dow  82, 

18  ;  the  best  they  dow  103,  8.     See 

downa  and  dought. 
Dowff,  downcast ;  dowf  and  weary  501, 

25  ;  pithless,  —  excuses  81,  13. 
Dowie,  dull,  doleful  31,  10;  341,  16; 

—  stiff  an'  crazy  156,  10. 
Downa,  cannot ;  —  be  disputed  226, 

18  ;  —  yoke  a  naig  230,  17  ;  etc. 
Downa-do,  want  of  power  497,  3. 
Doylt,  stupid,  crazy  ;  —  drucken  hash 

154,  15  ;  doylt  an'  dozin  458,  3.      . 
Doytin,    walking    stupidly    28,    13  ; 

some  doytin  body  427,  8. 
Dozen'd,    dozin,   benumbed  374,    23  ; 

458,  3. 
Drants,  long  discourses  11,  3. 
Draunting,  drawling  623,  6. 
Dree,  endure  ;   —  the  kintra  clatter 

196,  18. 
Dreigh,  wearisoyne  157,  20  ;  335,  23. 
Dribble,   drizzle  ;   winter's  sleety  d. 

123,  31. 
Driddle,  to  scrape  (of  a  fiddler)  132, 

28  ;  move  slowly  270,  22. 
Droddum,  breech  205,  12. 


Drone,  part  of  a,  bagpipe  43,  21. 
Drouk,  to  soak  ;  —  the  stoury  tow  488, 

22  ;  my  droukit  sark-sleeve  388,  6. 
Drouth,  thirst  137,  16  ;  168,  9. 
Drouthy,  thirsty;  —  neibors  437,  18. 
Drumlie,  inuddy,  turbid  ;  swelling  d. 

wave  4,  14  ;   waters  never  d.  503, 

11 ;  the  d.  Dutch  422,  19. 
Drummock,  meal  and  water  237,  14. 
Drunt,  pet,  sour  humour  116,  12. 
Dub,  a  pool  ;  the  burning  d.  57,  29  ; 

gumlie  dubs  232,  8. 
Duddie,  ragged  160,  22  ;  — weans  162, 

15  ;  —  boy  205,  15  ;  —  desperate 

beggar  223,  12. 
Duddies,  rags,  clothes;   orra  d.   127, 

12  ;  brats  o'  d.  412,  12. 
Duds,  rags  ;  flaffin  wi'  duds  224,  29. 
Dunt,  a  knock  343,  8. 
Dunt,  to  beat  619,  24. 
Dusht,  dashed  down  185,  27. 
Dyvor,    barikrupt  ;    d.    beggar    louns 

353,  4. 

Earn,  eagle  432,  19. 

Eastlin,   eastern  ;  blae   e.    win'   374, 

20. 
Eerie,    awed,   frightened ;    an    eerie 

swither   70,    26  ;    fley'd    an'   eerie 

119,   18  ;   ghostly,  wi'   eerie  drone 

148,  10. 
Eild,  old  age  ;  crazy  eild  256,  19. 
Elbuck,  elbow  109,  11  ;  270,  19. 
Eldritch,  imearthly,  ghostly  ;  —  laugh 

74,  13  ;  —  squeel  99,  20  ;  — croon 

148,  6 ;  —  skreich  443,  34 ;  haunted, 

—  tow'r  434,  8. 
Erse,  Scottish  Gaelic  150,  27. 
Ether-stane,  adder-stone  347,  14. 
Ettle,  intent  444,  13. 
Eydent,  diligent  142,  16. 


Fa',  lot ;  plenty  be  your  fa'  286,  30  ; 

577,  13. 
Fa',  to  get  591,  21  ;  to  try  581,  24. 
Faikit,  dispensed  with  109,  20. 
Fairin,  a  present,  reward  75,  24;  444, 

1. 
Fa'n,  faun,  fallen  367,  19  ;  392,  8. 
Fan',  fand,  found  87,  13  ;  etc. 
Farls,  thick  cakes  97,  31. 
Fash,   trouble,    annoyance ;    gi'e   ane 

fash  47,  16  ;  fash  o'  fools  264,  9. 
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Fash,  to  trmible  ;  f.  me  for't  45,  27  ;  f. 

nae  mair   110,   10  ;  ne'er   f.   your 

head  60,  23  ;  ne'er  f.  your  thumb 

168,  U. 
Fashions ,  troublesome  376,  4. 
Faaten-e'en,  Fastem-even  76,  9. 
Fatt'rels,  trimmings  205,  2. 
Fauld,  to  fold  sheep ;  a-faulding  let  us 

gang  563,  12. 
Faulding-slap,  fold-gate  207,  16. 
Fause-house,  see  note  to  115,  15. 
Faut,  lack  ;  f.  o'  light  426,  3. 
Faut,  find  fault  wUh  584,  5. 
Fautor,  defaulter  603,  8. 
Fawsont,  seemly  ;  honest  f.  folk  164, 

14  ;  handsoim,  f.  hizzies  224,  25. 
Feat,  tHm  ;  lasses  f.  114,  6. 
Feck,  greater  part  97,  3  ;  the  f.  o'  my 

life  494,  29  ;  worth  361,  23. 
Fecket,  vest  389,  12  ;  620,  4. 
Feckless,  waik,  powerless  ;  a  f.  matter 

47,  15  ;  f.  as  a  rash  280,  14. 
Feckly,  m/Unly  200,  16. 
Feid,/gurf  ;  deadly  f.  268,  26. 
Feirrie,    oudive  ;    f.    auld    wife    496, 

19. 
Fell,  keen  273,  16  ;  stroTuj  (of  cheese) 

144,  1. 
Fen",  shift ;  mak  a  fen'  387,  15. 
Fen',  m>akc  shift ;  fecht  an'  fen'  426, 

11  ;  how  do  you  fen'?  493,  12. 
Fend,  look  after  29,  20  ;  ward  off  98, 

10. 
Fere,  companion  ;  my  trusty  f.  355, 

1  ;  411,  29. 
Ferlie,  a  wonder^  marvel ;  nao  forlie 

183,   30  ;  367,    16 ;  crowlin    ferlie 

204,  11. 
Ferlie,  to  watulcr  163,  29. 
Fey,  death-domtwd  402,  3. 
Fi«l;nn-fain,  excited  with  joy  77,  1. 
Fien',  fient,  fi^ul,  devil  ;  f.  a  hair  2, 

22;   f.  a  wanio,   71,   3;   fient-hac-t 

165,  19  :  fioii  ma  care  496,  19  {cow- 
pare  dcii). 
riar,  aati/oe  ;  hale  an'  ficr  60,  26. 
¥imit,/dget  with  joy  80,  15. 
Fittie-Un,  apUmgh-kome  158,  7. 
TUiBn,  /hUUring  224,  29. 
FUinen,  JIamml  206,  14  ;  442,  17. 
Fleaoh,  to  tumdieaU,  faint  ;  Hoech'd 

an'     pray 'A     507,     26  i     fleMhin, 

flethcri'i  dedication  230,  4. 


Fleg,  kick  ;  jirt  an*  fleg  82,  13  ;  un- 
couth kintra  fleg  427,  1. 
Fletherin,  flattering  230,  4. 
Flewit,  sharp  stroke  252,  18. 
Fley,  to  scare  618,  1  ;  be  na  fley'd  71, 

14  ;  fley'd  an'  eerie  119,  18  ;  fley'd 

awa  526,  12. 
Flichterin',  fiuUering  141,  17. 
Flinders,  fraxfments  237,  4. 
Flinging-tree, /ai7  184,  15. 
Flisk,  to  fret  (of  a  hoi*se)  158,  13. 
Flit,  shift  159,  21. 
Flyte,  to  scold  587,  4. 
Fodgel,  plump  ;  a  fine,  fat,  f.  wight 

391,  15. 
Foor  {pret.  o/fare)  went  335,  27  ;  405, 

10. 
Foorsday,  Thursday  217,  11. 
Forbears,   ancestors  29,    27  ;    32,    3  : 

427,  31. 
Forbye,  besides  392,  25. 
Forfaim,  worn  out  256,  19. 
Forfoughten,  exhamted  284,  24. 
Forgather,  to  meet  52,  3 ;  70,  26 ;  160; 

8  ;  to  take  up  with  30,  11. 
Forjeskit,  tired  out  81,  1. 
Forrit,  fonrnrd  462,  26. 
Fou,  drunk  44,  18  ;  67,  7  ;  70,  8. 
Foughten,  troubled  ;  f.    an'  harass 'd 

165,  12. 
Foumart,  pole-cat  405,  15. 
Fouth,  abundance  392,  13. 
Fow,  a  bushel  159,  16. 
Freath,  foam  ;  fizz  an'  freath  153,  15 ; 

freatliing  243,  19. 
Fremit,  strange  416,  6. 
Fud,  a  hare's  tail   268,  7  ;   to   co'er 

their  fuds  137,  15. 
Fuff",  to  puff ;  fuflrt  her  pii^  117,  19. 
Furder,   progress  ;    gu«le    speed    and 

furder  103,  25. 
Furder,    to    speed;    wcel    may   thou 

furder  557,  6. 
Furr,  afurroto  96,  3  ;  404,  1. 
Furr-ahin,  a  plowjh-horse  200,  7. 
Fusionloas,  pithless  496,  24. 
Fyke,  bustle  443.  27. 
Fyke,   to  fid^    109,    19 ;    fyko    an' 

fumble  286,  23  ;  scrft|»o  and  f.  644, 

22. 
Fylo,  to  dirty  98,  21  ;  492,  10. 


Gab,  mouth  114,  12 ;  122, 16 ;  127,  26. 
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Gab,  to  talk  169,  16. 

Gae,  gang,  to  go  ;  pret.  gaed  ;  part. 

gaen,  gane. 
Gairs,  gores  (in  dress)  290,  10. 
Gangrel,  vagrant ;  g.  bodies  127,  10. 
Gar,  to  make  2,  4,  etc. 
Gash,  sagacious  ;  farmers  —  97,  24  ;  a 

gawsie  g.  guidwife   102,  19  ;   a  g. 

an'  faithfu'  tyke  160,  31. 
Gashin,  talking ;  g.   at  their  cracks 

116,  30. 
Gate,  way  ;  gae  your  gate  38,  10  ;  a' 

to  the  gate  (  =  away)  257,  2;   pi. 

ways,  vmnners  29,  23. 
Gatty,  gouty  105,  9. 
Gaud,  goad  383,  9. 
Gaudsman,  ploughboy  200,  23. 
Gaun,  goiTig  ;  haud  her  gaun  586,  32  ; 

as  subst.  aucht  hours'  gaun  158,  9. 
Gaunt,   yau)n ;   grain'd  an'  gaunted 

422,  17. 
Gausy,   gawsie,    buxom,  jolly ;    a   g. 

gash    guidwife    102,     19  ;    her    g. 

middle  132,  29  ;  large,  his  g.  tail 

161,  5. 
Gawkie,  foolish  person  297,  5. 
Gaylies,  pretty  well  224,  16. 
Gear,  goods,  money  2,  17  ;  2,  25,  etc.  ; 

s«w/f(of  drink)  202,  9. 
Geek,  toss  the  head,  geek  at  me  2,  21  ; 

exult,  227,  19. 
Ged,  a  pike  268,  2. 
Genty,  dainty  291,  1. 
Geordie,  a  g^oinea  161,  29. 
Get,  offspring  32,  1  ;  227,  12. 
Gie,  to  give ;  pret.  gied,  ga'e  ;  part. 

gien,  gi'en. 
Gif,  if;  gif  I  rise  38,  16  ;  etc. 
Giglets,  girls  264,  1. 
Gilpey,  young  girl  118,  8. 
Gimmer,  a  young  ewe  ;  twa  gimmer- 

pets  75,  5. 
Gin,  t/;  gin  ye  go  330,  6. 
Girdle,  a  baking-plate  127,  16. 
Girn,  to  distort  the  face  ;  girn  an'  gape 

32,  9  ;  grim  horror  girn'd  430,  4  ; 

girnin    spite    272,    4 ;    sour-mou'd 

girnin  blellum  298,  1. 
Girrs,  hoops  600,  8. 
Gizz,  a  wig  150,  12. 
Glaikit,  foolish  109,   16  ;   g.    Folly's 

portals  197,  23  ;  g.  gleesome  dainty 

damies  412,  5  ;  etc. 


Glaum,  to  grasp  401,  20. 

Gled,  a  kite  404,  3. 

Gleg,  sharp,  keen  ;  as  g.'s  a  whittle 

95,  12  ;  g.  as  ony  wumble  236,  25  ; 

Death's   g.    gullie   270,   3  ;    quick, 

smart  200,  29  ;  216,  9  ;  gleg  as  licht 

612,  13. 
Gleg,  cleverly,  quickly  392,  25. 
Glib-gabbit,  of  ready  speech  170,  3. 
Glieb,  a  field  ^^^,  15. 
Glint,  to  glance  96,  2  ;  208,  17. 
Gloamin,  twilight  167,  2. 
Gloamin-shot,  nigM-fall  603,  21. 
Glow'r,  a  stare  ;  willyart  g.  265,  14  ; 

short-lived  g.    273,   18  ;    silent  g. 

434,  9. 
Glow'r,  to  stare  ;  I  glowr'd  185,  27  ; 

the  moon  began  to  gl.  70,  13. 
Glow'rin,  staring  52,  22  ;  64,  20  ;  gl. 

round   440,    15  ;    gl.    een   28,    14  ; 

gapin,  gl.  countra  laird  250,  5. 
Glunch,  a  frown  164,  27. 
Glunch,  to  frown  ;  gl.  an'  gloom  168, 

13. 
Goavin,  gazing  stupidly  265,  16  ;  idly 

g.  270,  12. 
Gowan,  a  daisy  36,  7  ;   74,  9  ;  354, 

16. 
Gowany,  daisied  ;  —  glens  463,  5. 
Gowff,  to  strike  ;  —  like  a  ba'  43,  18. 
Gowk,  fool  ;    conceited   g.    256,    17 ; 

gowks  an'  fools  297,  5. 
Gowling,  howling,  233,  1. 
Graff,  turf  grave,  51,  11  ;  687,  29. 
Graip,  a  dung-fork  119,  8. 
Graith,  harness,  implements  ;  pleugh 

and  g.  77,  14  ;  pleughman  wi'  their 

g.  153,  14  ;  gudes  an'  gear  an'  g. 

199,  18  ;  spinning-gr.  336,  3  ;  garb, 

attire,  heavenly  g.  43,  13  ;  ridin  g. 

97,  24  ;  shooting  g.  268,  12. 
Graithing,    vestments ;    Episcopal    g. 

244,  6. 
Grat,  pret.  of  greet. 
Gree,  prize,  superiority  ;  carry  the  g, 

9,  4  ;  bure  the  g.  86,  17  ;  681,  32. 
Greet,  to  weep  29,  30  ;   438,  27,  etc. 

pret.   grat  309,   24  ;  part,   grutten 

362,  4. 
Grien,  to  long  for  595,  16. 
Grieve,  steward  224,  15. 
Groanin-maut,    malt  for  a    lying-in 

195,  32. 
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Groset,  gooseberry  205,  8. 

Grumphie,  the  pig  119,  31. 

Gnintle,  a  gr^mt  ;  grane  an'  gr.   119, 

20. 
Orantle,  the  face  ;  twists  his  gr.  154, 

27. 
Gninzie,  snout  492,  8. 
Grushie,  thriving  ;  gr.  weans  163,  19. 
Grutten ,  par^.  o/"  greet. 
Gude,  guid,  good  6,  21,  etc. 
Gude,  Ood  ;  Gude  keep  thee  30,  10. 
Gudeman,  head  of  the  hmtsc  36,  17. 
Gude-willie,  hearty  355,  3. 
G\x\dii&t\\QT,  father-in-laio  156,  23. 
Gully,  a  large  knife  71,  18  ;  lang-kail 

g.  392,  30. 
Gulravage,  riotous  play  106,  25. 
Gumlie,  viiuidy  ;  —  dubs  232,  8  ;  — 

jau[>s  257 ,  6. 
Gurai>tion,  sense  94,  3. 
Gusty,  tfisty  ;  —  sucker  153,  12. 
Gutcher,  grandfather  587,  19. 

Ha<ldin,  holdiwj^  home  593,  13. 
Haet,  a  thing  ;    danin'd  haet  {not  a 

thiiuj)  72,  24  ;  fient  haet  o't  73,  5  ; 

the  devil  haet  110,  3. 
Haffet,  the  temple  ;  his  lyart  h.   144, 

10:      '^rgar'sh.  204,  23;  her 

h.  12. 

Hafth:  'dv.)  142,  30  ;  haftlins- 

wise  100,  26. 
Hag,   moss-hole  ;   mony  a  weary  h. 

268,  23  ;  muirs  an'  haggs  104,  3. 
Haggis,     a    picddin/f     boiled     in    th'. 

SltJn       '  '     /',    efr.    279,    13. 

Hail),  •.  21  ;    he  hain't 

wii.i  .-   ,  -.  ,  some  hain'd  rig 

159,  22  ;  weel-haind  gear  258,  22. 
Hairst,  Iwm.f  11  <^.  6;  264,  6. 
Haivers,  <  laivers    an*    h. 

285,  7. 
Hal'  (h/)/d)  nh.Mf,  ;  house  or  hal'  61, 

21  ;  123,  30;   150,  18. 
Hale,  henlth;  my  h.   and  wcel  620, 

10. 
HaUan,  a  pnriUion  in  a  coUtige  148, 

31  ;  286,  82;  618,  2. 
Hallandoor,  nvtrr  dntrr  \^i,  1. 
H  18. 

I  II,  plough  hoTUt 

i;ii»,  .:.>  .'..I. 

Handwalwl,  srUeUd  271,  13. 


Hansel,  a  gift  {as  at  New  Year) ;  blew 

hansel  in  91,  24  ;  their  hansel  (  = 

maiden)  throne  15,  3. 
Hansel,  to  give  such  a  gift  ;  to  hansel 

in  the  New  Year  156,  3. 
Hap,  a  covering  ;  their  winter  h.  253, 

28. 
Hap,  to  wrap  237,  26. 
Harn,  coarse  cloth  443,  5. 
Hash,    blockhead  ;  dull   conceited   h. 

78,  13  ;  drucken  h.  154,  15. 
Haslock  woo',  vool  from  the  neck  of 

the  sheep  599,  11. 
Haugh,  a  mcadmv  86,  25  ;  152,  1. 
Haurl,  to  drag  119,  9  ;  432,  7  ;  skin 

in  blypescani  haurlin  {tearing)  120, 

26. 
Havins,  good  manners  30,  4  ;  havins, 

sense  an'  grace  80,  2  ;  h.  an'  sense 

395,  8. 
Havr'el,  halfwitted  114,  19  ;  126, 19. 
Hawkie,  a  coro  143,  30  ;  149,  3. 
Hecht,  to  promise  120,  20  ;  414,  25  ; 

threaten  234,  17. 
Heckle,  a  sharp  pin  264,  Z  ;  a  set  of 

these  for  flax  dressing,  tecthin  a  h. 

140,  3  ;  the  Muses'  heckles  340,  26. 
Hee  balou,  a  lullaby  556,  27. 
Heels-o'er-gowdio,    head    over    hech 

622,  31. 
Heeze,  raise,  e^alt  228,  2  ;  341,  24. 
Hein-shinn'd,  inshinned  (?)  491,  28. 
Herd,  a  herd  hoy   120,   5  ;  443,   28  ; 

herdsman  89,  8. 
Herriet,  plundered ;    poind't  an*   h. 

224,  19. 
H«'rrynient,   spoliation  ;  h.    an'   ruin 

258,  20. 
Heuch,  a  hollow,  yon  lowin  1i.  147, 

19. 
Hcuk,  a  reaping  hook,  363,  10. 
Hilf'h.  tn  hf^hhle,  limp^\,  23  ;  hilchin, 

/        -MO,  28. 
Hi  ,  helter-akeller  Ua,  ^. 

Hi  /.;>rrrhang2'10,  15  ;etc. 

Hi  ip  ;  he  hirplrs  iwnfauld 

,   Nnvcmber  h.   o'er  tho  loa 

446,    1  ;  boasts  an'  h.  458,  2  ;  ho 

hirpl'd  up  185,  22  ;  the  hares  wore 

hirplin  96,  3  ;  h.  owrethe  field  181, 

6. 
HIjimI,  aflock  ;  herds  an'  hinels  89,  8. 
Histie,  harmi  208,  25. 
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Hizzie,  a  young  woDuin  96,  8  ;  162, 

24  ;  185,  23  ;  etc. 
Hoast,  a  cough  155,  9  ;  184,  23. 
Hoast,  to  cough  458,  2  ;  h,  up  some 

palaver  250,  8. 
Hoddin,  riding  heavily  97,  25. 
Hoddin-grey,    cloth    of   the    natural 

colour  of  the  wool  581,  6. 
Hoggie,  a  yoking  sheep  332,  19. 
Hog-score,  a  line  on  the  curling  rink 

267,  27. 
Hog-shouther,to j^itsA  with  the  shoulder 

87,  20. 
Hoodock,  miserly  ;  harpy,  h.   purse- 
proud  271,  14. 
Hool,  a  case,  shell  121,  23. 
Hoolie,  softly  180,  2. 
Horn,  a  horn-spoon  280,  1  ;  a  comb 

204,  27. 
Host,  see  hoast. 
Hotch'd,  fidgeted  443,  20. 
Houghmagandie, /oniica^ioTi  103,  22. 
Houlet,    an    owl   440,    18 ;    houlet- 

haunted  391,  20. 
Hove,  to  swell  ;  had  hov'd  her  wanie 

75,8. 
Howdie,  mid-wife  153,  29  ;  251,  24. 
Howe,  a  hollow,  dell  31,  26  ;  howes 

or  hillocks  341,  21. 
Howe,  hollow  ;  it  spak  richt  h.  71, 

13. 
Howe-backit,  sunk  in  the  hack  156, 

6. 
Howk,  to  dig  ;  howkit  161, 10  ;  howkit 

dead  148,  30. 
Hoy,  to  incite  ;  they  hoy't  out  Will 

120,  19. 
Hoyse,  a  lift  (by  a  rope)  178,  7. 
Hoyte,  to  amble ;  h.  an'  hobble  157, 

13. 
Hunkers,  hams  134,  11. 
Hurcheon,    hedgehog ;  o'er  h.    hides 

432,  8. 
Hurchin,  urchin  ;  h.  Cupid  135,  16. 
Hurdles,  haicnches  161,  6  ;  237,  17  ; 

etc. 
Hurl,    tumble  257,  5  ;  ride,  h.  in  a 

cartie  217,  14. 
Hushion,  a  stockirig  leg  492,  8. 
Hyte,  crazy  272,  2. 


Icker,  an  ear  of  corn  123,  11. 
ler-oe,  great-grandchild  233,  15. 


Ilk,  each   13,   5,  etc.  ;  ilka   11,    13, 

etc. 
Hl-willie,  ill-disposed  237,  32. 
Ingine,  genius  77,  4. 
Ingle,  fire-place  ;  hing  us  owre  the 

ingle  60,  5. 
Ingle-cheek,  fire-side  184,  21. 
Ingle-gleed,  hearth-coal  314,  26. 
Ingle-lowe,  the  fire  185,  21  ;  488,  20. 
Ingle-side,  fire-side  105,  5. 
Ither,  other  29,  50  ;  32,  31  ;  etc. 

Jauk,  to  trifle  ;  jauk  or  play  142,  17. 
Jaukin,  delay  ;  she  madenae  j.  117,  7. 
Jauner,  foolish  chatter  587,  24. 
Jaup,  a  splash  ;  gumlie  jaups  257,  6. 
Jaup,  to  splash  ;  that  jaups  in  luggies 

280,  28  ;  jaup  a  gown  427,  16. 
Jaw,  to  throw  41,  8. 
Jillet,  a  girl  237,  9. 
Jimp,  slender  ;  thy  waist  sae  j.  352, 

6  ;  adv.  jimply  372,  3. 
Jimps,  stays  ;  j.  an'  jirkenet,  290,  12. 
Jink,  a  dodge  ;  gien  us  a'  a  j.  236,  7. 
Jink,  to  move  smartly  ;  jink  an'  diddle 

109,   11  ;    270,   19 ;  turn  a  corner 

jinkin  151,  5. 
Jinker,   racer ;   a  j.   noble  157,   15  ; 

j  inkers,  lively  girls  271,  32. 
Jirkenet,  jacket  290,  12. 
Jirt,  jerk  ;  mony  a  j.  an'  fleg  82,  13. 
Jo,  sweetheart   386,  7  ;  pi.  joes  461, 

30. 
Jocteleg,  a  clasp  knife  104,  11  ;  115, 

4  ;  a  faulding  j.  392,  29. 
Jouk,  du^k  down ;  to  nobles  j.  183, 

13 ;  j.  behind  the  hallan  426,  27. 
Jow,  to  ring  (of  a  bell)  103,  7. 
Jundie,  to  jostle  87,  20. 
Jurr,  a  servant  125,  18. 

Kae,  a  jackdaio ;   the  thievish  kaes 

172,  21. 
Kail,  colewort ;  stocks  o'  k.  29,  26; 

k.  an'  potatoes  67,  34. 
Kail,  broth ;  gude  warm  k.  203,  26. 
Kail-blade,  a  cabbage  leaf  73,  15. 
Kail-runt,  stalk  of  colewort  73,  6. 
Kail-whittle,  cabbage-knife  125,  15. 
Kain,  rent  in  kind  161,  23  ;  267,  9. 
Kebars,  rafters  129,  2. 
Kebbuck,  a  cheese  102,  21 ;  144,  1. 
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Kebbuck-heel,  a  cheese  remainder  103, 

3. 
Keckle,  giggle  264,  1. 
Keek,   a  glance',   gae  a  k.    119,   21; 

every  kindling  k.  286,  2. 
Keek,  to  peep  ;  the  sun  keeks  105,  14  ; 

keek    thro'    every   man    221,    11  ; 

keekit  in  his  loof  92,  1. 
Keekin-glass,  looking -glass  483,  4. 
Keel,  red  clialk ;  cauk  an'  k.  391,  19. 
Kelpies,  river  horses  149,  13. 
Ken,  to  knoio  6,  16  ;  10,  1,  etc.;  pret. 

kenn'd. 
Kennin,  a  little ;  gang  a  k.   wrang 

198,  27. 
Kep,  to  catch ;  kep  a  tear  434,  20. 
Ket,  a  fleece  ;  wi'  tauted  k.  32,  2. 
Kiaugh,  anxiety,  k.  an*  care  141,  21. 
Kimmer,   a  wench   140,  9  ;   lo'esome 

kimmers  204,  4. 
King's-hood,  a  part  of  the  entrails  of 

an  ox,  etc.  72,  14. 
Kintra,  country  423,  14  ;  etc. 
Kim,  a  churn  148,  32. 
Kim,  a  harvest  home ;  a  rantin   k. 

118,  12  ;  jovial  rantin  kirns  163, 

31 ;  k.  an'^weddin's  133,  18. 
Kirsen,  christen  79,  26. 
Kittle,   to  tickle ;    k.    up  your   harp 

82,  9;  k.  up  my  reed  85,  17  ;  k. 

up  our  notion  101,  13 ;  k.  hair  on 

thairms  133,  29. 
Kittle,  fickh  ;  the  k.  kimmer  82,  23  ; 

ticklish,  a  shot  richt  k.  258,  17  ; 

k.  wark  291,  27  ;  very  apt,  k.   to 

be  mislear'd  71,  21. 
Kiutlin,  cwltlling  115,  15. 
Knaggie,  bony  156,  6. 
Knappin-hammer,  stone-breaker's  ham,' 

irwr  78,  12. 
Knowe,  a  knoll,  hillock  31,  28  ;  glens 

an'  knowes  338,  2. 
Knurl,  adirarfhia,  29. 
Kuurlin,  a  d i/mrf  A62,  9. 
Kyo,  cows  3,  24  ;  etc. 
Kyt«,    stonuaeh;    weel'twall'd    kytes 

280,8. 
Kytho,  show  ;  fu*  fwoetly  k.  114,  8. 

Lftde,  ^MKi  439,  17;  468,  16. 
Lig,  dow',  1.  nor  lame  147,  21. 
LaggVIl,  C-itnitr  of  It   u'fMjtl,!!  dinh  229, 


Laigh,  loio  230,  15  :  etc. 
Laik,  lack ;  1.  o'  gear  2,  17. 
Laird,  squire  6,  25  ;  10,  5  ;  etc. 
Laithfu',  bashful ;  blate  an'  1.  143,  6. 
Lallan',   lowland. ;    a   1.    tongue    150, 

27  ;  the  1.  laws  131,  25  ;  in  plain 

braid  lallans  88,  16. 
Lap,  leapt  121,  23;  160,  32. 
Lave,  the  rest  123,  13  ;  aboon  the  1. 

139,  15  ;  like  the  1.  143,  9  ;  whistle 

o'er  the  1.  o't  133,  12  ;  389,  27. 
Lav'rock,  the  lark  8,  19  ;  etc. 
Lawin,  reckoning  426,  6. 
Lay,  lea  113,  18  ;  156,  9. 
Lear,  learning  3,  23  ;  62,  6  ;  etc. 
Lee-lang,  live-long  ;  —  day  184,  16  ;. 

315,  16  ;  —  nichts  166,  31. 
Leesome,  delightful ;  1.  love  498,  31. 
Leeze  me  (  =  leif  is  me),  dear  is  to  me  ; 

—  on  thee  92, 14 ;  —  on  drink  101, 


on  my 
three - 


15. 
273. 


on  rhyme  110,  11  ;  — 

spinnin-wheel  499,  6. 
Leister,    a-salmon   spear;    a 

tae'd  1.  70,  29. 
Leugh,  laughed  175,  12. 
Ley-crap,  lea-crop  617,  17. 
Libbet,  gelded  422,  29. 
Lickit,  whipped  109,  18. 
Licks,  a  beating  ;  gat  his  1.  89, 
Lift,  the  sky  ;   far  south  the  1 

19  ;  aboon  the  1.  206,  16. 
Lift,  a  quAxntity  83,  8. 
Lightly,  to  scorn  2,  17. 
Lilt,  to  sing  175,  2. 
Limraer,  a  light  rvoman  82,  21  ;  mis- 
tress 165,  21. 
Lin,  linn,  a  waterfall  283,  18 ;  332, 

25 ;  433,  6. 
Link,  to  trip  quickly ;  linked  at  it 

442,  14  ;  send  him  linkin  151,  8. 
Lint,  flax ;    sin'   1.  was  i'   the   bell 

144,  4. 
Lintwhites,  linmta  86,  26. 
LipjKjn,  to  trust  411.  21. 
Loof,  j)alm  of  the  h/ind  99,  4  ;  waukit 

1.  185,  14  ;  there's  my  1.  469,  22  ; 

wcel-sproad  loovcs  232,  2. 
Loot  {prrt.)  let  \  1.  a  win/e  120,  25. 
Loup,  lowp,  to  Imp  264,  2  ;  412,  7  ; 

lownin  0  er  a  linn  508,  3. 
Low,  UwQ,  flame 'I'll,  13  ;  510,  11. 
Low,  to  blaze  ;  lowin  brunstane  102,  2. 
Luckie,  dams  ;  honest  1.  314,  20. 
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Lug,    the    ear    259,    24  ;    263,    20  ; 

corner,  the  chimla  1.  60,  10. 
Lnggie,  a  wooden  dish  with  hartdles 

122,  2  ;  280,  28. 
Luggit,  with  ears  or  handles  ;  the  1. 

caup,  153,  16. 
Lum,  chimney  116,  7. 
Lunt,  puff  of  smoke  117,  19  ;  steam 

122,  14. 
Lunt,  to  puff  I  the  luntin  pipe  164,  5. 
Lyart,  grey,  Jioary  ;  1.  pow  82,  16  ;  1. 

lining  96,  11  ;  1.  leaves  127,  3  ;  1. 

haffets  144,  10. 

Mae,  more  {of  number)  ;    mony  mae 

74,  6  ;  269,  20. 
Mailen,    a  farm    389,    19  ;    stockit 

mailens  48,  22. 
Mair,    tnore,    greater    10,    14  ;    etc. 

something  mair  24,  7  ;  nae  mair 

11,  3  ;  etc. 
Mashlum,  rtiixed  grain  ;  twa  m.  bon- 

nocks  171,  26. 
Maskin-pat,  tea-pot  41,  7. 
Maukin,  a  hare   184,    11  ;    268,    7  ; 

433,  17. 
Maun,   must  ;    I    maun    bear  7,   3  ; 

indeed  maun  I  34,  4  ;  etc. 
Mawn,  a  large  basket  600,  6. 
Melder,  a  grinding  of  corn  438,  17. 
Mell,  to  rmddle,  associate  30,  13  ;  154, 

23. 
Melvie,  to  soil  with  meal  102,  31. 
Mense,  good  m,anners  ;  behave  wi'  m. 

31,  21  ;  your  little  m.  256,  6. 
Menseless,  unmannerly ;  m.  graceless 

brutes  30,  8. 
Mess  John,  the  clergyman  252,  1. 
Messan,  a  little  dog  160,  20. 
Midden,  a  dunghill  361,  17. 
Midden-creels,  dung-baskets  492,  9. 
Midden-hole,  dunghill-g^itter  120,  16. 
Mim,  prim ;  meek  and  mim  100,  15. 
Mim-mou'd,  prim-mouthed  249,   30  ; 

415,  5. 
Minnie,  mother  157,  2  ;  297,  31. 
Mirk,  dark ;    m.   an'  rainy   35,  20 ; 

mirk's  the  night  426,  2. 
Misca'd,  abused  174,  20. 
Mishanter,    mishap,   disaster    47,    5 ; 

270,  14. 
Mislear'd,  mischievous  ;  kittle  to  be 

m.  71,  22. 


Mixtie-maxtie,  confused  52,  15. 
Mools,  earth,  the  grave  264,  7  ;  297,  9. 
Moop,  to  nibble  {as  a  sheep)  30,  13  ; 

contort  with  586,  22. 
Moudiewort,  a  mole  161,  10. 
Muslin-kail,  thin  broth  183,  7. 
Mutchkin,   a  pint  95,  9  ;  m.   stowp 

168,  26. 

Naig,  a  nag  517,  13  ;  dim.  naigie  526, 

30. 
Nappy,  ale  95,  1  ;  437,  21  ;  439,  16. 
Natch,  abuse  250,  25. 
Neuk,  a  corner  ;  turn'd  a  neuk  89,  3 ; 

620,  7  ;  cozie  i'  the  neuk  101,  21. 
New-ca'd,  newly-calved  80,  21. 
Nick,  a  sharp  blow :  clours  an'  nicks 

89,  14. 
Nick,  a  mark  ;  auld  cnimmie's  nicks 

216,  3. 
Nick,  to  cut  ;  to  n.  the  thread  72,  3  ; 

nickit  Abel's  craig  392,  27  ;  nickin 

doun   {reaping)   103,    27  ;    nicket, 

caught  620,  3. 
Nieve,  ^s<;  hand  inn.  104,  27;  walie 

nieves  492,  9. 
Nievefu',  handful  ;  n.  of  a  soul  84,  2. 
NifFer,  exchange  197,  29. 
Nowt,  cattle  164,  35  ;  200,  24  ;  247,  8. 

O'erword,  a  refrain  511,  23. 

Or,  ere  269,  29  ;  a  wee  blink  or  the 

dawin  405,  17. 
Orra,  extra,  superfluous ;  —  duddies 

127,  12. 
Oughtlins,  to  any  extent  423,  13. 
Ourie,  shivering  274,  2. 
Out-cast,  quarrel  56,  15. 
Outler,  unhoused  ;  —  quey  121,  21. 
Owre,  over  ;  owre  the  knowe  29,  27  ; 

owre  an'  owre  again  30,  19  ;  etc. 
Owsen,  oxen  383,  18  ;  501,  24  ;  506,  22. 
Owthor,  author  94,  29. 
Oxter,  to  support  by  the  arms  517,  21. 

Pack  an'  thick,  intimate  161,  8. 
Paidle,  to  paddle  ;  —  through  dirt  an' 

dub  201,  18  ;   paidl'd  i'  the  burn 

354,  20. 
Paidle,  to  wander  aimlessly ;  —  out  and 

in  496,  21  ;  paidlin  body  496,  20. 
Paidle,  nail-bag  381,  18. 
Paitrick,  partridge  45,  21  ;  76,  4  ;  etc. 
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Pang,  to  cram  ;  —  fu'  o'  knowledge 

101,  9. 
Parritch,  jporrichje  152,  29  ;  parritch- 

pats  392,  17. 
Pattle,  pettle,  a  plmtgh-stick  123,  2  ; 

170,  21  ;  199,  22. 
Paughty,  proud  ;  p.  feudal  thane  83, 

1  ;  yon  p.  dog  228,  28. 
Pawkie,  sly  and  humorous  ;  p.  thief 
178,  23  ;  612,  11 ;  her  p.  een  285,  31. 
Pechan,  the  stomach  161,  33. 
Pech,  to  pant;  up  Parnassus  pechin 

249,  8. 
Penny-fee,  vxiges  in  money  36,  13. 
Penny- wheep,  small  ale  101,  10. 
Philibeg,  kilt  392,  26  ;  402,  6. 
Phrase,  to  Halter  ;  phraise  and  praise 

217,  1  ;  phraisin  terms  84,  25. 
Pickle,  a  small  quantity ;  a  p.  nits 

120,  5  ;  a  p.  siller  375,  32. 
Placadfl,  proclainatiaiis  43,  5. 
Plack,  a  coin  (4  pennies  Scots)  48,  9  ; 

153,  30  ;  to  catch  a  plack  231,  27. 
Plackless,  copperless  154,  21. 
Pliskie,  a  trick ;   play'd   her  that  p. 

171,  4. 
Pocks,  bfujs,  wallets  137,  14. 
Poind,  to  dustrain  163,  4  ;  224,  19  ; 

part,  poind't. 
Poortith,  pc/veHy   163,    11  ;   221,  2  ; 

come  wealth,  come  p.  270,  24. 
Pouk,  tcpoke  72,  18. 
Pouse,  a  piush  251,  2. 
Poussie,  a  hare  76,  5. 
Pouta,  chickens  46,  14. 
Few,  head  ;  his  auld  held  p.  338,  7  ; 
frosty  p.  386,  13  ;  white  p.  572,  10. 
Preen,  a  pin  ;  no  worth  a  n.  88,  6. 
Prie,  to  taste  ;  prie'd  her  Donie  mou' 

116,  26. 
Prief,  proof  178,   27  ;  stuff  o'  prief 

477,  20. 
Priggin,  hofjiflimj  269,  3. 
Primsie,  demure  116,  11. 
Provcuefi,  provosts  268,  1. 
Puddock-Htoolfl,  toad-stools  297,  7. 
Pyet,  mofjpie  375,  10. 
Pyke,  to  pick  the  vie/U  of  133,  23. 
Pyleu,  (jrauis  ;  p.  o*  catf  197,  8. 


Qiut,  to  (jive  up  104,  26  ;  q.  my 
chanter  106,  16  ;  q.  luy  nang  184, 
4  ;  prH,  qiut  their  pUy  184,  10. 


Queans,  girls  442,  15. 
Queir,  choir;  baith  kirk  an'  q.  47,  20. 
Quey,  a  yoxtng  cow  121,  21. 
Quietlin-wise,  quietly  94,  21. 
Quo'  (quoth),  said ;  quo'  Findlay  34, 
4  ;  quo'  scho  92,  2. 

Raible,  to  raitle  off  100,  20. 

Rair,  to  roar  433,  30  ;  rairin  101,  25  ; 

wad  rair't  158,  17. 
Raize,  to  anger  156,  14. 
Ramfeezled,   fatigued ;    tapetless,    r. 

hizzie  81,  7. 
Ramgunshoch,  rough,  rude  603,  3. 
Ram-stam,  headlong  183,  31. 
Randy,  ruffian  ;  the  cruel  r.  603,  18  ; 

reif  randies  353,  9  ;  randie,  gangrel 

bodies  127,  10. 
Rant,    to  sport  noisily  ;    ranted    an' 

sang    127,    14;    rantiu'    thro'   the 

house  164,  8. 
Rants,    merry-makings ;    fairs  an'   r. 

153,  2. 
Raploch,  coarse;  rough  an'  r.  110,  15. 
Rash,  a  rush  ;  a  wither'd  r.  280,  14  ; 

the  rashes  37,  1  ;  rash -buss,  a  tuft 

of  rushes  148,  17. 
Ratton,  a  ra<  120, 14  ;  frighted  rattons 

129,  4. 
Raucle,  rough;  a  r.  carlin  131,  14;  a 

r.  tongue  172,  7. 
Raught,  reached;  r.  down  the  pock 

119,  1. 
Rax,  to  Wretch  ;  r.  your  leather  159, 

23;   leather  r.  an'  draw   174,   10; 

r.  Corruption's  neck  227,  21  ;  raxin 

conscience  106,  16. 
Ream./rtrfA;  mantling  r.  164,  3. 
Roam,  to  froth  ;  richly  reams  136,  19; 

the  swats  sae  reamed  441,  5 ;  reamin 

swata  439,  2. 
Reave,  roh  ;  r.  an'  steal  29,  25. 
Rebate,  rebuff  5S7,  9. 
Red,  redo,  to  advise  71,  17 ;  391,  11. 
Rede,  advice  ;  reck  the  redo  222,  31. 
Red,  afraid  ;  I'm  r.  ye're  glaikit  109, 

16. 
Bed-wud,  stark-mad  171,  5  ;  200,  10. 
Reertit,  was  restive  168,  25. 
Reertit,  smoked ;  r.  gizz  160,  12. 
Roif  randiec,  sturdy  beggars  35.1,  9. 
Remead,  remsdy  31,  6  ;  269,  22. 
Ricklee,  stacks  of  grain  104,  2. 
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Rief,  robbery  ;  stealth  or  r.  178,  24. 
Rig,  a  ridge,  patch  159,  22  ;  com  rigs 

an'  barley  rigs  33,  1. 
Riggin,  ridge,  roof  184:,  26;  391,  21. 
Rigwoodie,  bo7iy,  lean ;  r.  hags  442, 

24. 
Ripp,  a  handful  of  hay,  etc.  156,  5  ; 

ripps  o'  corn  29,  22. 
Ripplin-kame,  fiax-comb  603,  13. 
Risk,  to  split,  crack ;  rair't  an'  riskit 

158,  17. 
Rive,  to  tear  44,  26  ;  164,  33  ;  to  hurst 

280,  5. 
Rock,  distaff  335,  25  ;  488,  26. 
Rockin,  a  social  gathering  76,  9. 
Roon,  a  shred,  stripe  ;  her  last  r.  88, 

20. 
Roose,  to  praise  79,   10  ;  r.   you  sae 

weel  81,  21  ;  to  r.  you  up  230,  5  ; 

ye  roos'd  him  than  93,  12  ;  to  flatter 

250,  16  ;  272,  19. 
Roose,  glory ;  made  but  toom  r.  395, 

11. 
Rottan,  a  rat  517,  13. 
Roupit,   spent  with  shouting',  hearse 

an'   r.    361,    19 ;    my  r.    muse    is 

hearse  167,  21. 
Routh,  abtmdance  ;  r.  o'  gear  367,  10  ; 

rowth  o'  rhymes  155,  21  ;  182,  22. 
Routhie,  well-provided  498,  8. 
Rowe,  to  flow  (of  tears)  31,  20 ;  (of 

water)  256,  30  ;  465,  2. 
Rowe,  to  tvrap  616,  27. 
Rowt,  to  loio  (of  cattle)  ;  kye  rowt  80, 

21  ;  the  kye  stood  rowtin  167,  4  ; 

rowt  out-owre  the  dale  175,   30  ; 

rair  an'  rowt  247,  6. 
Run-deils,    regular    devils    166,    28  ; 

200,  22. 
Rung,    a  cudgel    172,    8  ;    a   meikle 

hazel  r.  405,  20. 
Runkl'd,  wrinkled,  97,  12. 
Runt,  stalk  of  cabbage,  etc.  ;  runts  o' 

grace  176,  3. 
Ryke,  to  reach  133,  9. 

Sair,  to  serve  ;  sair't  the  king  45,  17  ; 
416,  25  ;  what  sairs  your  grammars 
78,  10  ;  some  less  maun  sair  109,  9. 

Sairie,  sorry  ;  s.  comfort  586,  6. 

Sark,  a  shirt  4,  2  ;  10,  25  ;  88,  19. 

Saugh,  willoio ;  s.  or  hazel  158,  6  ; 
thraw  s.  woodies  412,  15. 


Saut-backets,  salt-boxes  392,  17. 
Scar,  a  steep  bank  or  cliff  274,  6  ;  a 

rocky  s.  121,  12. 
Scar,  scare  ;  to  stap  or  s.  me  72,  10. 
Scaul',  a  scold  ;  ill-tongued  sc.  150, 

21. 
Scauldin,  scolding  ;  the  sc.  jad  175, 

16. 
Scaur,  timid  ;  nor  blate  nor  sc.  147, 

22. 
Scone,  a  flour  cake  155,  20  ;  souple 

scones,  152,  8. 
Sconner,  disgust  280,  10. 
Sconner,  to  loathe  182,  28. 
Scraich,  to  scream  hoarsely  ;  paitricks 

scraichin  76,  4. 
Screed,  a  tear,  rent  85,  14  ;  97,  5. 
Screed,  to  repeat  glibly  200,  31. 
Scriechin,   screeching  167,    25.      See 

skreigh. 
Scrievin,    careering  110,   9  ;  121,   6  ; 

152,  17. 
Scrimpit,  scanty  ;  sc.  stature  179,  8. 
Scroggie,  covered  with  stunted  bushes  ; 

—  braes  332,  26  ;  —  glen  556,  7. 
Sculdudd'ry,  immorality  594,  18. 
Shachl't,  shuffling  ;  sh.  feet  611,  18. 
Shaird,  shred ;  the  hinmost  sh.  90,  13. 
Shangan,  a  cleft  stick  174,  23. 
Shaul',  shallow  58,  8. 
Shaver,  a  wag  ;  an  unco  sh.  228,  22. 
Shavie,  a  trick  110,  18  ;  200,  5. 
Shaw,  wood,  grove  121,  3  ;  birken  sh. 

318,  30  ;  339,  14. 
Shearer,  reaper  105,  23. 
Sheep-shank,  something  unimportant ; 

nae  sheep-shank  255,  31  ;  nae  sh. 

bane  83,  3. 
Sheugh,  a  trench  ;  sh.  or  dyke  160, 

32 ;    howkin    in  a    sh.    162,    11  ; 

trench'd  wi'  mony  a  sh.  74,  17. 
Shiel,  a  hut  498,  1  ;  499,  28. 
Shill,   shrill  ;  loud  an'  sh.   35,   19  ; 

329,  24  ;  333,  31. 
Shog,  a  shake  150,  9. 
Shool,  a  shovel  ;  spades  an'  shools  78, 

11  ;  iire-shool  an'  fender  392,  20. 
Shore,    to  threaten  135,  23  ;  sh.   wi' 

hell  216,  16  ;  sh.  to  smit  you  242, 

10 ;  fortune  may  you  shore,  etc.  249, 

29  ;   sh.  before  you  strike  422,  6  ; 

shor'd  the  Kirk's  undoin,  176,  16  ; 

to  promise  309,  29. 
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Shure,  reaped  ;  sh.  in  hairst  363,  8. 

Sic,  such  13,  12  ;  etc. 

Sicker,  sure  ;   s.    treasure,   622,   30 ; 

stefuly  70,  22;  {adv.)  soundly  94,  25. 
Sidelins,  sideways  84,  23. 
Siller,  money  {silver)  12,  4  ;  etc. 
Sin,  son,  118,  17. 
Singet,  siTiged  394,  31. 
Sinn,  the  sun  105,  14 ;  sinny,  sunny 

470,  14. 
Sin  syne,  since  then  524,  27. 
Skaith,  hurt,  harm  71,  17  ;  234,  16  ; 

254,  1. 
Skaith,  to  hurt  45,  1. 
Skeigh,  high-mettled  ;  young  an'  sk. 

157,    19  ;  shy,   distant ;    Meg  was 

sk.  335,  23  ;  looked  unco  sk.  507, 

23. 
Skellum,  rascal  438,  13  ;  worthless  sk. 

106,  28;  self-conceited  sk.  298,  3. 
Skelp,  a  slap  577,  5. 
Skelp,  to  slap  230,  22  ;  sk.  an'  scaud 

147,    15  ;  to  resoicTid,  skelpin  kiss 

127,    24  ;  to  run,    tcalk    smartly  ; 

skelp  awa'  250,   11  ;  Tam  skelpit 

on  440,  11  ;  come  skelpin  64,  16  ; 

96,  9  ;   skelpin  barefit  97,  28  ;   to 

work  hard,  skelpin  at  it  104,  7. 
Skelpie-limmer,  a  term  of  abuse  117, 

24. 
Skelvy,  shelving ;  sk.  rocks  310,  1. 
Skinkinff,  thin,  liquid ;  nae  sk.  ware 

280,  27. 
Skinklin,  glittering ;  sk.  patches  462, 

15. 
Skirl,  to  scream  115,  13;  he  skirl'd 

out,  encore  !  129,  7  ;  (of  bagpi])es) 

441,  19. 
Sklent,  a  side  movement  179,  81. 
Sklent,    dirert    nhlirptrhj ;    sk.    their 

j.M  ■        sklented  84, 

148,  14  ;  to 

Sk-  107,  19. 

8kr..„..      ^ll\  an  eldritch  sk.  448, 

84. 
Skrcigh,  tx>  aeream  ;  prance  an'  snore 

an'  sk.  157.  21. 
Skyrin,    bright-coloured  \  sk.   tartan- 

trewM  402,  6. 
Skyte,  a  slap  ;  wi'  hitter  sk.  127,  6. 
Slap,  an  opening  in  wall  or  hedge  29, 

25  ;  108,  10  ;  slapa  an' styles  488,  2. 


Slee,  sly  157,  3  ;  slee'st,  slyest  178,  23. 
Slidd'ry,  slippery;  Fortune's  si.  ba' 

235,  2. 
Sloken,  quench  265,  6. 
Slype,    to  slide  gently ;   slypet  owre 

158,  18. 
Smeddum,  poivder  205,  10. 
Smeek,  smoke  184,  23. 
Smoor,  to  smother  254,  7  ;  440,  20. 
Smytrie,  a  small  eroded  162,  15. 
Snakin,  exuliin{/  68,  11. 
Snap,  smart  ;  sn.  conceits  463,  13. 
Snaj)per,  stumble  577,  18. 
Snash,  abuse  163,  2. 
Snaw-broo,  nulted  snow  256,  30. 
Sued,  to  lop  280,  23  :  to  cut  412,  15. 
Sneeshin-mill,  snuffbox  164,  5. 
Snell,   sJucrp,    bitter ;    sn.    and    keen 

123,  20. 
Snick,   a  latch  185,   19  ;    to  draw  a 

snick  {to  cheat)  216,  29. 
Snick-drawing,  latch-lifting,   stealthy 

150,  5. 
Snirtle,  to  snigger  134,  16. 
Snood,  a  ribbon  for  the  hair  339,  10. 
Snool,  tocringe238,  26  ;  to  snub i69, 10. 
Snoove,  to  jiusli  on,  snoov'd  awa'  158, 

30  ;  to  sneak  261,  32. 
Snowk,  to  snuff  as  a  dog ;  snufft  an' 

snowkit  161,  9. 
Sonsie,    sonsy,   s^ceety  jolly ;    s.    and 

sweet   10,    27 ;    s.   women   95,    3 ; 

8.    smirkin    Bess   201,    7  ;    the  s. 

quean  285,  29  ;  honest  s.  face  161, 

1  ;  279,  14. 
Soom,  to  swim  ;  sink  or  s.  168,  15. 
Sough,  a  sighing  noise  ;  wi'  waviu  s. 

148,  18  ;  gaed  s.  for  s.  401,  7.     Ses 

sugh. 
Souter,  shoemaker ;  s.  Hood  39,  25 ; 

8.  Johnie  439,  3. 
So  wens,  a  preparation  of  oat-flour  122, 

14. 
Sowji,  a  quantity  of  liquid  ;  sowps  o' 

drink  236,  8. 
Sowtli,  to  whistle  in  a  low  key ;  s.  a 

tune  61,  80. 
Sowther,  to  Bolder^  patch  up  166,  22  ; 

577,  14. 
Spae,  to  foretell;  sp.  your  fortune  117, 

27. 
Spaila,  chips  qf  wood  224,  21. 
Spairge,  to  spatier  147,  9  ;  227,  18. 
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Spate,  a  flood  257,  1  ;  463,  12. 
Spean,  to  wean ;  sp.  a  foal  442,  20. 
Speel,  to  climb ;  to  sp.  the  braes  85, 

2  ;  —  the  holy  door  99,  8  ;  five  an' 

forty's  speel'd  181,  2  ;  to  mount,  — 

on  a  beastie  217,  13. 
Speer,  spier,  to  ask  3,  28 ;  389,  26  ; 

speir  in  for,  ask  after  7,  10. 
Spence,  parlour  31,  24  ;  ben  in  the  sp. 

184,  19. 
Spleuchan,  a  large  purse  or  pouch  72, 

14 ;  125,  20. 
Splore,   a  frolic  67,  30 ;   127,  11 ;  a 

random  sp.  236,  10. 
Sprackle,  to  scramble  ;  sp.  up  the  brae 

264,  28. 
Sprattle,  to  stntggle  204,  24  ;  274,  5. 
Spring,  a  daTice  tune  45,  15  ;  315,  18. 
Sprittie, /wZ^  of  tough  roots  158,  17. 
Spunk,   a  match ;   we'll  light  a   sp. 

178,  16  ;  a  spark  78,  25  ;  spirit,  a 

man  of  sp.  135,  12. 
Spunkie,  spirited  ;  a  sp.  Norlan'  billie 

170,  7. 
Spunkie,  spirit,  liquor  202,  18. 
Spunkies,  will-o'-wisps  149,  17. 
Spurtle,  a  porridge-stick  ;  sp.  -blade,  a 

sword  392,  9. 
Squatter,  to  flap ;  sq.  like  a  drake  148, 

23. 
Squattle,  to  sprawl  204,  23. 
Stacher,  to  stagger  70,   9  ;    141,  16 ; 

341,  2. 
Staig,  a  young  horse  493,  18. 
Stang,  to  sting  136,  29. 
Stang,  to  carry  on  a  pole  125,  19. 
Stank,    a    stagnant  pool ;     soor  Ar- 

minian    st.    57,  9  ;  the  Muses  st. 

136,  17. 
Stapple,  a  stopper  94,  8. 
Stark,  stro7ig  93,  8. 
Starn,  a  star  432,  17  ;  dim,  starnie 

435,  1. 
Startle,  to  run  hastily  165,  1. 
Staumrel,  half-witted  258,  19. 
Staw,  stole  115,  8  ;  etc. 
Staw,  to  surfeit ;  st.  a  sow  280,  8. 
Stechin,  cramming  161,  32. 
Steek,  to  close  ;  st.  their  een  114,  17  ; 

173,  25  ;  St.  your  gab  176,  25. 
Steer,  disturb,  stir  67,  10  ;  etc. 
Steeve,  firm ;  buirdly,  st.  an'  swank 

156,  17. 


Sten,  a  leap,  bound  388,  2 ;  433,  5. 
Sten,  to  rear  ;  lap  an'  sten't  158,  27. 
Stent,    engage,   hire ;   my  watchman 

stented  170,  13. 
Stents,  dues  161,  23 ;  cesses,  st.  an* 

fees  423,  7. 
Stey,  steep  ;  the  steyest  brae  158,  26. 
Stibble-rig,    the  leading  reaper  118, 

15. 
Stick-an-stowe,  completely  89,  26. 
Stilt,  tohop^4.,  23. 
Stimpart,  eighth  part  of  a  bushel  159, 

17. 
Stirk,  a  young  bullock  78,  15 ;   130, 

28. 
Stoit,  to  stumble  305,  12  ;  stoiter,  id. 

130,  11.     See  stoyte. 
Stoor,  deep-sounding  148,  21 ;  stern, 

st.  an'  grim  415,  22. 
Stot,  an  ox  246,  29  ;  493,  18. 
Stoun,  a  pang,  throb  330,  23 ;   life's 

various  stounds  445,  10. 
Stound,  to  throb  with  pain ;   st.  wi' 

anguish  456,  3. 
Stour,  dust ;  gaed  by  like  st.  2,  20 ; 

amang  the  st.  208,  5  ;  commotion, 

kick    up    a  st.    175,    5 ;    turmoil, 

tumulty  bide  the  st.  15,  21  ;  stood 

the  St.  42,  15. 
Stourie,  dusty ;  the  st.  tow  488,  22. 
Stown,  stolen  527,  4. 
Stownlins,   stealthily  116,    25;    589, 

25. 
Stoyte,  to  stagger  577,  18.     See  stoit. 
Straik,  to  stroke  171,  14  ;  straikit  45, 

26. 
Straught,  to  stretch  9,  24. 
Streek,   to  stretch ;  streekit  255,  33  ; 

298,  15. 
Striddle,  to  straddle  82,  14. 
Stroan,  to  make  water  160,  24. 
Strunt,  liquor  122,  16  ;  517,  17. 
Strunt,  to  strut  204,  13. 
Studdie,  anvil  153,  23  ;  432,  9. 
Sturt,  dissension ;  st.  and  strife  247, 

17  ;  291,  18. 
Sturt,    to    annoy    166,    5 ;    sturtin, 

frighted  119,  7. 
Styme,  the  least  thing ;  see  a  st.  95,  8. 
Sucker,  sugar  153,  12. 
Sugh,   rushing  sound ;    wi'   angry  s. 

141,   5 ;    s.   o'  wings  255,   6.     See 

sough. 
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Sumph,  stupid  fellow ;  surly  s.  286,  11. 
Swank,  supple  156,  17. 
Swankies,  strapping  fellows  97,  26. 
Swap,  an  exchange  51,  12  ;  79,  23. 
Swap,  to  exchange ;  swapped  for  the 

worse  388,  23. 
Swarf,  to  swoon  402,  25. 
Swat,  svxated  442,  12. 
Swatch,  sample ;  —  o'  Hornbook's  way 

75,  13  ;  —  o'  Manson's  barrels  234, 

10  ;  sc/,  a  chosen  sw.  98,  23. 
Swats,  ah  439,  2  ;  441,  5  ;  577,  6. 
Swirl,  a  stoecp,  curve  161,  6. 
Swirlie,  ttmsted;  —  moss-oak  120,  23, 
Swith,  quick  !    174,  12  ;   swith  awa  ! 

353,  8. 
Swither,  doubt ;  an  eerie  sw.  70,  26  ; 

a  hank'ring  sw.  173,  9  ;  I've  little 

sw.  271,  21. 
Sybow,  an  onion  203,  28. 


Tack,  lease  422,  27 ;  477,  26. 
Tackets,  shoe-nails  392,  15. 
Taets,  small  quantities ;  i.  o'  hay  29, 22. 
Tale,  emuneration ;  teirdhistale57, 19. 
Tapetless,    senseless ;     t.     ramfeezl'd 

hizzie  81,  7. 
Tappit-hen,  quart  meas^ire  466,  3. 
Tapsalteerie,  topsy  turvy  37,  20  ;  544, 

IV. 
Targe,  to  examine,  test  200,  28. 
Tarrow,  '  '  ^  225,  7  ;  229,  24. 

Taasie,  r,,  8. 

Tawie,    <j---,    .r-ulle;    t.    quiet    an' 

cannie  157,  5. 
Tawpy,    blockhead ;    tawpies,    gowks 

an"  fools  297,  5. 
Tawte<l,    nuitted;    t.    ket    32,    2;    t. 

tyke  160,  22. 
Teen,  vextUion  ;  spite  an'  t.  309,  24. 
Temi>er-pin,  regulating  pin  270,  26 ; 

33.''>,  26. 
Ten-lioura'  hito,  forenoon  feed  81,  4. 
Tent,  heed ;  tak  t.   180,  8  ;  took  t. 

aye  70,  9. 
Tent,  to  look  after ;  t.  them  duly  29, 

21  ;    t.    the   waifs    56,    9 ;    t.    the 

gospel-fauld   58,    7  ;    t.    thy  earlv 

morning  320,  4  ;  t.  the  kye  417, 

12  ;  to  give  heal  to ;   t.  me,  billie 

71,  16 ;  I  rede  you  t.  it  391,  11  ; 

rejford,  care  for ;  I  t  lea«  60,  18  ; 

•caroely  t  ub  02,  19. 
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Tentie,  attentive  ;  wi'  t.  e'e  116,  1  ; 

wi'  t.  care  159,  21  ;  some  t.  rin  141, 

25  ;  a  tentier  way  620,  11. 
Tentless,  careless  ;  \vi'  t.  heed  32,  25  ; 

180,  17. 
Thack  an'   rape,  home-conif&rts  162, 

17  ;  253,  29. 
Thairm,  g^U  ;  painch,  tripe  orth.  279, 

17  ;  cnt-g^it,  fiddle- strings  133,  29  ; 

176,  11  ;  thairm -inspiring  259,  19  ; 

270,  6. 
Theekit,  thatclwA  105,  4. 
Thieveless,   dry,   spiteful ;    th.   sneer 

255   29. 
Thig,  \o  beg ;  thiggin  224,  28. 
Thir,  these  ;  thir  words  9,  3  ;  etc. 
Thirl,  to  thrill ;  th.  the  heart-strings 

76,  19. 
Thole,    to    sniffer,    endure ;    —  their 

blethers  46,  24  ;  —  the  winter  123, 

31  ;  —  a  factor's  snash  163,  2 ;  — 

her  mother's  ban  251,  23  ;  —  scaith 

an'  banter  270,  17. 
Thowe,    a   thaw   149,    11  ;   256,   29 ; 

nae  kindly  th.  672,  10. 
Thowless,  pithless  ;  th.  jade  81,  14. 
Thrang,  busy  98,  26  ;  160,  7  ;  164, 

19. 
Thrapple,  throat  94,  9  ;  430,  5. 
Thrave,  two  shocks  of  grain  123,  11. 
Thraw,  a  twist  120,  10. 
Thraw,    to    turn,    ticist    41,    4  ;    th. 

saugh  woodies  412,  15  ;  thrawn  his 

heel   266,    29  ;  to  thwart   42,    16  ; 

136,  25. 
Thrawin,  twisting  120,  22. 
Thraws,  throes  524,  19. 
Tlireap,  to  argue  89,  2. 
Through,  to  jyrove  258,  25. 
Throw  ther,    through    other,    in    con- 
fusion 114,  25  ;  173,  11. 
Thunimart,  pole-cat  67,  13. 
Tine,  to  lose  174,  2  ;  tint,  lost  267,  11  ; 

272,   Vi\  to  he  lost  466,   %\  to  go 

astray  609,  11. 
Tiji,  a  ram ;  moorland   tipa  82,    1. 

See  toop. 
Tirl,  to  atrip  ;  t.  the  hallions  224,  18  ; 

tirlin  the  kirks  147,  26. 
Tirl,  to  raUlf  ;  —  at  your  door  806,  1  ; 

—  at  the  pin  555,  24. 
Tithor,  other  ;  on  the  t.  hand  7,  7  ; 

etc. 
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Tittlin,  whispering  98,  14. 
Tocher,  dowry  156,  24  j  336,  24. 
Tocher,  to  dower  9,  7. 
Tocher-band,  Tnarriage-settlenient  465, 

10. 
Tocher-gude,    niarriage-portion    290, 

21  ;  500,  21. 
Tod,  «  fox  57,  13  ;  332,  29  ;  a  t.  in 

the  fauld  396,  11. 
Todlin,   walking  unsteadily  70,   20  ; 

141,  16. 
To-fa',/a«596,  27. 
Toom,  empty;  t.  tar-barrel  94,   16; 

as  t.'s  a  whistle  168,  26  ;  t.  roose 

395,  11. 
Toom,  to  empty ;  toom'd  their  pocks 

137,  14. 
Toop-lamb,  a  you7ig  ram  30,  1. 
Toss,  belle  587,  22. 
Toun,   a  farm    141,    26 ;    etc.      See 

town. 
Tout,  Uast ;  t.  o'  trumpet  268,  27. 
Touzie,  shaggy ;  his  t.  back  161,  3  ;  a 

t.  tyke  441,  7. 
Tow,  a  rope  103,  6  ;  200,  8  ;  489,  4. 
Town,  a  farm  31,  14.     See  toun. 
Towmond,  a  twelvemonth  9,  23  ;  144, 

4  ;  264,  22. 
Towsing,  rumpling  130,  31. 
Toy,  a  woman's  cap  205,  14. 
Toyte,  to  totter  159,  20. 
Tozie,  onuddled  ;  the  t.  drab  127,  23. 
Trams,  shafts  200,  18. 
Transmugrified,  changed  198,  15. 
Trashtrie,  rubbish  162,  1. 
Trig,  neat  296,  17  ;  492,  7. 
Trinklin, /ow^m^r  618,  22. 
Trin'le,  wheel  200,  20. 
Trogger,  a  packman  624,  2. 
Troggin,  packmun's  ivares  624,  4. 
Troke,  to  trade,  exchange  202,  24. 
Trowth,  troth  !  indeed  !  2,  18. 
Trump,  a  Jew's  harp  593,  12. 
Tryste,  a  fair,  market ;  tr.  an'  fairs 

132,  28  ;  tr.  o'  Dalgarnock  611,  7. 
Trysted,  arranged ;  the  tr.  hour  15, 

18. 
Tulyie,  quarrel-,  the  holy  t.  56,  1  ; 

logic  t.  90,  20  ;  etc. 
Twa-fauld,  doubled  up  338,  6. 
Twal',  twelve  75,  27  ;  twalt,  twelfth ; 

twal-hundred  {of  linen)  10,  26. 
Twang,  tioinge  263,  20. 


Twin,   to  separate,   bereave  154,  15  ; 

223,  14  ;  twine  495,  23. 
Twistle,  wreiuh  56,  21. 
Tyke,  a  dog,  cur  ;  worrying  t.  56,  8  ; 

tawted  t.  160,  22;  faithfu' t.  160, 

31  ;  unco  t.  333,  3  ;  towsie  t.  441, 

17. 
Tyne,  see  tine. 

Unchancy,  dangerous  202,  7.  See 
wanchancie. 

Unco,  {adj. )  great,  exceeding ;  an 
unco  fit  64,  24  ;  —  calf  246,  21  ;  — 
slip  251,  16 ;  strange,  —  tales  122, 
12  ;  —folk  329,  15;  —tyke  333,  3. 

Unco  {adv. ),  very,  extremely ;  unco 
green  118,  11  ;  etc. 

Uncos,  strange  things,  news  142,  8. 

Unkend,  unknown  99,  5  ;  etc. 

Unsicker,  uncertain  622,  9. 

Usquabae,  whisky  104,  29  ;  127,  21. 

Vauntie,  proud  411,  11. 
Virl,  a  ring  255,  24. 
Vogie,  proud  332,  22. 

Wabster,  a  weaver  ;  an  honest  w.  74, 

25  ;  w.'s  shuttle  125,  13  ;  wives  an' 

w.'s  274,  33. 
Wad,    would  2,    31 ;    etc.      Wadna, 

would  not  2,  16  ;  etc. 
Wad,  to  wager  170,  21. 
Wadset,  mortgage  624,  17. 
Wae,  sad;  wae  to  think  151,  11  ;  w. 

and  weary  544,   23 ;  w.  days  556, 

21 ;    wae'est  man   596,    22 ;  poor, 

worthless,  wae  men  286,  15. 
Waes  me,  ^voe  is  7ne,  74,  7  ;  waesucks  ! 

alas !    102,    28  ;    wae    worth,    woe 

betide  154,  13. 
Waifs,  strayed  sheep  56,  9. 
Wair,  to  speivd  60,  22  ;  249,  20.     See 

ware. 
Wale,  choice ;  the  pick  an'  w.  10,  5  ; 

176,  3  ;  ace  and  w.  375,  16  ;  w.  o' 

cocks  44,  10  ;  w.  o'  guns  46,  7. 
Wale,   to  choose ;  grape  and  w.    114, 

17  ;  w.  a  sang  137, 19  ;  w.  a  portion 

144,  12. 
Walie,    waly,  large,  goodly ;  w.  boy 

92,   3  ;  w.  nieve  280,  21 ;  492,  9. 

See  waulie. 
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Wame,  tJie  belly  46,  21  ;  71,  3  ;  75, 

8  ;  food  fills  the  w.  152,  13. 
Wamefou,  belly-full  230,  14. 
Wanchancie,  v.iiliicby  32,  8.     See  un- 
chancy. 
Wanrestfu',  restless  29,  24. 
Ware,  to  spend ;  w.  his  care  on  411, 

25.     See  wair. 
"Wark-lume,  tool,  implement  149,  7. 
War'ly  { =  warldly ),  loorldly  ;  the  w. 

race  37,   12  ;  w.  cares  an'  w.  men 

37,  19. 
Warstle,  to  wrestle,  struggle ;  w.   in 

the  ditch    28,    11  ;    w.    for    your 

favour  250,    6  ;  w.  wi'  Time  255, 

19  ;  421,  36. 
Warstle,  a  struggle ;  w.  an*  care,  503. 

2. 
Wastrie,  ^ca^  162,  2. 
Wat,  toot,  knoio ;  I  wat,  31,  20 ;  wat 

ye  590,  1  ;  614,  19. 
Water-brose,   meal   mixed    vnth   hot 
Viwater  183,  7. 

Water-kelpie,  river-Jvorse  149,  13. 
Wauble,  wobble  157,  17. 
Waucht,  a  draught  355,  3. 
Waukeu,  awaken  101,  8  ;  etc.     Wau- 

kin,  awake  38,  11. 
Waukin,  vxilching  388,  6. 
Waukit,  hardened  185,  14. 
Waukrife,  wakefxd  ;  w.  winkers  272, 

3  ;  w.  cock  405,  14  ;  w.  rainnie  405, 

25  ;  w.  mom  434,  12. 
Waulie,  jolly  i    w.   wench    442,   28. 

Su  walie. 
Waur,  to  overcmne  ;  w.  them  a'  48,  8  ; 

417,  1  ;  he'll  w.  me  72,  12  ;  might 

waur't  thee  158,  2. 
Wean  (a  toee  anc),  child  47,  5  ;  man, 

wife  an'  w.   267,  7  ;  dim.  weanie 

158,  25. 
Wecht,  a  vnnnounng  sieve  120,  2. 
Wee,   liUle  208,   3,    etc.;  a  wee,  a 

little ;  I  grudge  a  wee  60,  1 1  ;  a 

wee  unBought  for  47,  18  ;   a  wee 

aback  96,  12  ;  a  short  timt,  stood 

a  wee  288,  18. 
Wael,  weU9,^',  etc. 
Weel-gaon,  toell-going  197,  16. 
Weel.hain'd,  wellkevt  144,  1. 
Weel-tocher'd,    well-dotoered    11,   8 ; 

889,  16. 
Weepera,  moumingt  287,  1 


Westlin,   western  ;    w.    wind    34,   3  > 

35,  19.    Cf.  eastlin. 
Whaizle,  to  whcczc  158,  4. 
Wliang,  a  slice  97,  30. 
Whang,  to  lash  175,  8. 
Whatna,   what  (lit.   what  kind  of) ; 

wh.  day  o*  wh.  style  91,  14. 
\^^\ia.tt,  did  cut  (pret.  o/whyte)  104, 11. 
Whaup,  a  curlew  44,  6. 
Wheep,  tofy  nimbly;  see  our  elbucks 
I      wh.  176,  12. 
Whid,  afib;  &  rousing  wh.  69,  23. 
AVhid,  a  start,  spring  86,  27. 
AVhiddin,  scampering  (of  hares)  76,  5  ; 

433,  17. 
Whigraaleeries,  crotchets  256,  4. 
Whingiu,  peevish,  grumbling  436,  13. 
Whins,  furze  440,  23. 
Whirlygigums,  onunncnts  255,  24. 
Whisht,  silence;  held  my  wh.  185,  25. 
Whitter,  drink,  refreshment  79,  27. 
Wick,  a  curling  term  ;  w.  a  bore  267, 

24. 
Widdifu',    wretched    516,     29.      See 

woodie. 
Widdle,  struggle  ;  weary  w.  109,  12  ; 

270   22. 
Wiel,Vw7/,  whirl  12\,  13. 
Wight,  strong,  stout  93,  8. 
Willyart,  wnld  ;  w.  glow'r  265,  14. 
Winna,  will  not  28,  47  ;  etc. 
Winnock,  window  171,  29  ;  doors  an' 

w.'s  274,  1. 
Winnock-bunker,  a  window-seat  441, 

15. 
Wintle,  a  stagger  119,  22. 
Wintle,  to  struggle,  wriggle  ;  w.  in  a 

halter  52,  20  ;  w.  in  a  woody  126, 

29  ;  w.  like  a  coble  157,  14. 
Winze,  an  oath  120,  25. 
Wonuer,  a  marvel ;  blasted  w.  162,  8; 

204,  17. 
Woodie,  woody,  a  withy,  the  gallowi  ; 

in  a  w.  dance  59,  14  ;  wintle  in  a 

w.  126,  29  ;  the  waefu'  w.  131,  19  ; 

etc. 
Wooer-baba,  fotwV  knots  114,  10. 
Wordy,  worthy  56,  17  ;  279,  18. 
Wraith,  a  ghott  48,  18. 
Wud,  anffry,  mad ;  as  w.  m  w.  oao  be 

154.  2 ;  a  w.  bMU-  494,  9.    QT.  rtd- 

wud. 
Wuuible,  angf,  mmbU  286,  26. 
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Wyliecoat,  flannel  vest  205,  16. 
Wyte,  to  Uame  154,  8  ;  271,  27. 
Wyte,  blame ;  had  I  the  wyte  ?  602, 
28. 

Yard,  garden ;  Eden's  bonie  y.  149, 

29. 
Yaud,  an  old  horse  597,  13. 
Yealings,  contemporaries  257,  32. 
Yell,  dry,  without  milk  149,  4. 
Yerd,  earth  449,  2.     See  yird. 
Yerk,  to  jerk  179,  15. 
Yerl,  earl ;  y.  Galloway  597,  1. 
Yestreen,  yesterday  evening  2,  19  ;  15, 

25. 
Yett,  a  gate  126,  16  ;  doors  an'  yetts 

224,  28. 


Yeuk,  to  itch  ;  neck  was  yeukin  423, 

6  ;  yeuks  wi'  joy  622,  27. 
Yill,  ale  102,  12  ;  the  clachan  y.  70, 

7. 
Yill-caup,    ale-cup ;  y.  -c.   commenta- 
tors 100,  29. 
Yird,  earth   114,    24  ;    127,    3  ;    etc. 

See  yerd. 
Yokin,  a  spell,  set  to,  bout  ;  a  y.  at 

the  pleugh  284,  23 ;  —  at  sang  about 

76,  13. 
Yon,  yonder  ;  this  . .  and  that .  .  and 

yon  16,  2. 
Yont,  beyond ;  frae  y.  the  Tweed  29, 

34. 
Yowe,  a  ewe  30,  6  ;  31,  27  ;  kye  an' 

yowes  338,  1  ;  dim.  yowie  30,  9. 
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A  giiid  new  year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  .            .                                     156 

A  head,  pure,  sinless  quite  of  brain  and  soul 

363 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born 

131 

A  lassie,  all  alone,  was  making  her  moan 

545 

A  rosebud  by  my  early  walk     . 

. 

319 

A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway 

. 

626 

A'  the  lads  o'  Thorniebank 

. 

314 

A'  ye  wha  live  by  soups  o'  drink 

, 

236 

Adieu  !  a  heart-warm  fond  adieu  ! 

234 

Admiring  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace  . 
Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wanoer 
Ae  day  as  Death,  that  gruesome  carl    . 

307 

532 

52 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever 

484 

Afar  th'  illustrious  exile  roams 

323 

Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees 

206 

Affain  the  silent  wheels  of  Time 
An,  Chloris,  since  it  may  not  be 

281 

568 

Ah,  woe  is  me,  my  mother  dear 

7 

All  liail,  inexorable  lord 

210 

All  villain  as  I  am — a  damned  wretch 

6 

Altho*  he  has  left  me  for  greed  o'  the  siller 

468 

Altho'  my  back  Ikj  at  the  wa'    . 

196 

Altho'  ray  lje<l  were  in  yon  muir 

8 

Altho'  thou  maun  never  Ixi  mine 

627 

Amang  the  trees  where  humming  bees 

544 

Among  the  heathjr  hills  and  ragged  woods 

312 

Ance  crowd  ie,  twice  crowd  ie     . 

(>17 

*             iir  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December 

4^^(> 

rlie,  he's  my  darling    . 

r^'iry 

^u..  1  II  ki'---'  r}u<',  yet,  yet 

14 

And  0  for    M      !i  i  twenty,  Tam                                                          409 

And  0  III     1           "v  iMwel,  my  Eppio                                                :i!H) 

An  hone                            at  rest                                                 .               U) 

An  some  1                      ...•:  again                                                                 :WH 

An  ye  ha<i  l>een  where  I  liac  l>ceii                                                            ;  '.? 

Anna,  thy  clianni*  my  \yomm\  fire                                                            '.  i  . 

Ab  cAuld  a  wind  m  ever  blew 

JSi! 
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As  down  the  burn  they  took  their  way 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd 

As  I  cam  by  Crochallan 

As  I  gaed  down  the  water  side 

As  I  gaed  up  by  yon  gate  end 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower 

As  I  was  a- wandering  ae  morning  in  spring 

As  I  was  walking  up  the  street 

As  Mailie  an'  her  lambs  thegither 

As  on  the  banks  o'  winding  Nith 

As  Tam  the  Chapman  on  a  day 

Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small  . 

At  Brownhill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer 

Auld  chuckle  Reekie's  sair  distrest 

Auld  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa 

Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties 

Awa  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms 

Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  bannocks  o'  barley 

Beauteous  rosebud,  young  and  gay 

Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows     . 

Behold,  my  love,  how  green  the  groves 

Behold  the  hour,  the  boat,  arrive 

Below  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes 

Beyond  thee,  dearie,  beyond  thee,  dearie 

Bless  Jesus  Christ,  O  Cardoness 

Blest  be  M'Murdo  to  his  latest  day 

Blythe,  blythe  and  merry  was  she 

Blythe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill 

Bonie  lassie,  will  ye  go 

Bonie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing 

Braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes 

Bright  ran  thy  line,  0  Galloway 

But  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green 

But  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth     . 

But  warily  tent  when  you  come  to  court  me 

By  all  I  lov'd,  neglected  and  forgot 

By  Allan  stream  1  chanc'd  to  rove 

By  love,  and  by  beauty 

By  Oughtertyre  grows  the  aik 

By  yon  Castle  wa'  at  the  close  of  the  day 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes     . 

Can  I  cease  to  care,  can  I  cease  to  languish 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katie     . 

Carle,  an  the  king  come 

Cauld  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west 
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Cauld  is  the  e'enin  blast 

Cease,  ve  prudes,  your  envious  railing 

Clarincla,  mistress  of  my  soul 

Come,  bumpers  high,  express  your  joy 

Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast    . 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair 

Corn  rigs  and  barley  rigs 

Curs'd  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life 

Curse  on  ungrateful  man  that  can  be  pleas'd 

Daughter  of  Chaos'  doting  years 
Dear  Myra,  the  captive  rioband's  mine 

Dear ,  I'll  gie  ye  some  advice 

Dear  Sir,  at  ony  time  or  tide    . 
Dear  Smith,  the  slee'st,  pawkie  thief 
Deluded  swain,  the  pleasure 
Dire  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw 
Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat 
Dost  thou  not  rise,  indignant  shade 
Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo 
Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark 

Earth'd  up,  here  lies  an  imp  o'  hell 
Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat 
Expect  na,  sir,  in  this  narration 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks   . 
Fair  Empress  of  the  poet's  soul 
Fair  fa'  ^our  honest,  sonsy  face 
Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint 
Fair  the  face  of  orient  day 
Fareweel  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame 
Farewell,  dear  friend,  may  gude  luck  hit  you 
Farewell,  old  Scotia's  bleak  domains, 
Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  ^een  earth,  and  ye  -k 
Farewell,  thou  stream,  that  winding  flows 
Farewell  to  tl      !'    '  '   ndrt,  furewell  to  the  north 
Farewell,  y<-  lark  and  strong 

Fate  gave  th»^  \\'im,  ihk  arnjw  h]u} 
Fill  mc  with  the  rony  wine 
Fintr'    ••"'•  -♦?ty  in  worldly  strife 
Fir  1  iggie  was  my  care 

Fl'  ,    weet  Afton,  among  ibv   m.. n  l.i  :. 

I'iu'that 
\  ii»-.  iiiv  (btr 

anil 
I  l;/'i  y 

Furlorit,  my  love,  uo  coiulort  near 
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Frae  the  friends  and  land  I  love 

Friday  first's  the  day  appointed 

Friend  of  the  poet,  tried  and  leal 

From  the  white-blossom'd  sloe  my  dear  Chloris  requested 

From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go 

From  those  drear  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells 

Full  well  thou  know'st  I  love  thee  dear 

Fy,  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright  . 

Gane  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night 

Gat  ye  me,  O  gat  ye  me 

Go,  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine  . 

Gracie,  thou  art  a  man  of  worth 

Grant  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  that  I  may  live 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 

Gude  pity  me,  because  I'm  little 

Guid  mornin  to  your  Majesty   . 

Guid  speed  and  furder  to  you,  Johnie 

Ha  !  whaur  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore 

Had  I  the  wyte,  had  I  the  wyte 

Hail,  Poesie  !  thou  nymph  reserved 

Hail,  thairm-inspiring,  rattlin  Willie 

Hark,  the  mavis  e'ening  sang  . 

Has  auld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  deil 

He  clenched  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist 

He  who  of  Rankine  sang 

Health  to  the  Maxwell's  veteran  chief 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots 

Hee,  balou,  my  sweet  wee  Donald 

Her  daddie  forbad,  her  minnie  forbad 

Her  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie 

Here,  Brewer  Gabriel's  fire's  extinct 

Here  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower 

Here  cursing,  swearing  Burton  lies 

Here  Holy  Willie's  sair-worn  clay 

Here  lies  Boghead  among  the  dead 

Here  lies  a  mock  Marquis,  whose  titles  are  shamm'd 

Here  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man 

Here  lies  Johnie  Pigeon 

Here  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes  . 

Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect 

Here  Souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reign'd 

Here  where  the  Scottish  Muse  immortal  lives 

Here's  a  bottle,  and  an  honest  friend    . 
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Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  loe  dear 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa 

Here's  to  thy  health,  my  bonie  lass 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro'  . 

Hey,  the  dusty  miller,  and  his  dusty  coat 

His  face  wi'  smile  eternal  drest 

Honest  Will  to  heaven's  away  . 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad 

How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fired 

How  cruel  are  the  parents 

How  daur  ye  ca'  me  "  howlet  face  " 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night 

How,  Liberty  !  girl,  can  it  be  by  thee  named 

How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding  Devon 

How  Wisdom  and  Folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite 

Humid  seal  of  soft  affections     . 

Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strife     . 

I  am  a  bard  of  no  regard 

I  am  a  fiddler  to  my  trade 

I  am  a  keeper  of  the  law 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars  who  have  been  in  many  wars 

I  am  my  mammy's  ae  bairn 

I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint 

I  call  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains 

I  coft  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo 

I  do  confess  thou  art  sae  fair     . 

I  dream'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing 

I  fee'd  a  man  at  Michaelmas 

I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen    . 

I  gaed  up  to  Dunse 

I  cat  your  letter,  winsome  Willie 

I  nad  sax  owsen  in  a  jileugh 

I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain   . 

I  hae  been  at  Crookieden 

I  hold  it,  sir,  my  bounden  duty 

I  lang  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend 

I'll  aye  ca'  in  bv  yon  town 

I'm  now  arriv'd,  thanks  to  the  gods 

I'm    '  -r,  I'm  o'er  young 

I'm  '  -<  doubly  o'er  your  debtor 

I  miiiM  li  «''l  in  early  date 

I  inurd<T  hate  by  flood  or  field 

I  never  i«iw  a  fairer 

I  once  wa«  a  maid,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  when 

I  nee  a  form,  I  Mce  a  face 

I  ting  of  a  whistle,  a  whistle  of  worth 
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If  thou  should  ask  my  love,  could  I  deny  thee 

If  ye  gae  up  to  yon  hill-tap 

If  you  rattle  along  like  your  Mistress's  tongue 

Ilk  care  and  fear  when  thou  art  near  . 

Ill-fated  genius,  Heav'n-taught  Fergusson 

In  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye   . 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles 

In  Politics  if  thou  would  mix  . 

In  se'enteen  hunder  and  forty-nine 

In  simmer  when  the  hay  was  mawn     . 

In  Tarbolton,  ye  ken,  there  are  proper  young 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime 

In  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng 

Inhuman  man,  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art 

Instead  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast 

Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool    . 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

Is  this  thy  plighted  fond  regard 

It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonie  face     . 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King 

It  was  in  sweet  Senegal  that  my  foes  did  me  enthral 

It  was  the  charming  month  of  May 

It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night  . 

Ithers  seek  they  kenna  what     . 

Jamie,  come  try  me       . 
Jockey's  taen  the  parting  kiss  . 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John     . 

Kemble,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief 
Ken  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose 
Kilmarnock  wabsters  fidge  and  claw    . 
Kind  sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through 
Know  thou,  0  stranger  to  the  fame 

Lady  Onlie,  honest  lucky 

Lament  him,  Mauchline  husbands  a'    . 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks  . 

Last  May,  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen 

Late  crippled  of  an  arm  and  now  a  leg 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear 

Let  not  woman  e'er  complain    . 

Let  other  heroes  boast  their  scars 

Let  other  poets  raise  a  fracas    . 

Life  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize 

Light  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast    , 
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Lone  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks 

Long  life,  mv  lord,  and  health  be  yours 

Long,  long  the  night 

Lord,  to  account  who  dares  thee  call    . 

Lord,  we  thank,  and  thee  adore 

Loud  blaw  the  frosty  breezes    . 

Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee 

Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn     . 

Mally's  meek,  and  Mally's  sweet 

Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion 

Maxwell,  if  here  you  merit  crave 

Meet  me  on  the  Warlock  knowe 

Musing  on  the  roaring  ocean     . 

My  bonie  lass,  I  work  in  brass 

My  blessings  on  ye,  honest  wife 

My  blessings  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie 

My  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves 

My  curse  upon  your  venom'd  stang 

My  father  was  a  farmer  upon  the  Carrick  borde 

My  girl  she's  airy,  she's  buxom  and  gay 

My  godlike  friend — nay,  do  not  stare 

My  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay    . 

My  heart  is  sair,  I  daurna  tell 

My  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  tittie 

My  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here 

Ikly  heart  was  ance  as  blythe  and  free 

My  honor'd  Colonel,  deep  I  feel 

My  lady's  cown,  there's  gairs  upon't 

My  lord  a-nunting  he  is  gane 

My  lord.  I  know  your  noole  ear 

My  lov'd,  my  honor'd,  much  respected  friend 

My  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet 

My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peg^'j^'s  form 

My  Sandy  gied  to  me  a  ring 

Nae  gentle  dames  tho'  ne'er  sae  fair 

]^ae  n"='»^""  name  shall  I  i)retix 

No  I  II  am  I  for  to  mil  or  to  write 

No '-   -  .     ,        ■u']i,  iiM  ,-iltri.il  mifii 

No  more  of  y 

No  more  of  y 

No  more,  ye  "  i,  no  moi-e     . 

NoBculpturM  .ini)ou«  lay 

No  song  nor  dauce  I  bi  ing  fruiii  yon  great  city 

No  Spartan  tulx:,  no  Attic  Hhell 

No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway 
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Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw 

Now  in  ner  green  mantle  blythe  Nature  arrays 

Now  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse 

Now  Nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

Now  Kobin  lies  in  his  last  lair 

Now  Kosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers 

Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes 

Now  Spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  green 

Now  westliii  win's  and  slaughtering  guns 

O  a'  ye  pious,  godly  flocks 

O  aye  my  wife  she  dang  me 

O  bonie  was  yon  rosy  brier 

O  cam  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun 

O  can  ye  labor  lea,  young  man 

O  could  I  give  thee  India's  wealth 

O  Death  !  hadst  thou  but  spar'd  his  life 

O  Death  !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody 

O  for  him  back  again  ! 

O  Gowdie,  terror  o'  the  Whigs 

O  gude  ale  comes  and  gude  ale  goes 

O  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times 

O  had  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind 

O  how  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad 

O  how  shall  I  unskilfu'  try 

0  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie 

0  Kenmure's  on  and  awa,  Willie 

O  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten 

O  Lady  Mary  Ann  looks  o'er  the  castle  wa' 

O  lassie  are  ye  sleepin'  yet 

0  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass 

O  leave  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles 

O  leeze  me  on  my  spinning  wheel 

O  let  me  in  this  ae  night 

0  Logan,  sweetly  did'st  thou  glide 

O  Lord,  since  we  have  feasted  thus 

O  Lord,  when  hunger  pinches  sore 

O  lovely  Polly  Stewart 

O  Luve  will  venture  in  where  it  daurna  weel  be  seen 

O  Mary  at  thy  window  be 

0  May,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  so  sweet     . 

0  meikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty 

O  merry  hae  I  been  teethin'  a  heckle   . 

O  mirk,  mirk  is  the  midnight  hour 

O  mount  and  go  !  mount  and  make  you  ready 

O  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose 

0  once  I  lov'd  a  bonie  lass 
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O  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  shew 

O  Pnilly,  happy  be  the  day 

O  poortith  cauld,  and  restless  love 

O  raging  Fortune's  withering  blast 

O  rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankine 

O  sad  and  heavy  should  I  part 

O  saw  ye  bonie  Lesley, 

O  saw  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab 

O  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Philly  ? 

O  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord 

O  stay,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay 

O  steer  her  up,  and  baud  her  gaun 

O  that  I  had  ne'er  been  married  ! 

O  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart  . 

O  Thou  dread  Power  who  reign'st  above 

O  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move 

O  Thou  great  Being  !  what  thou  art 

O  thou  pale  orb  that  silent  shines 

O  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend 

O  Thou  unknown.  Almighty  Cause 

O  Thou  !  whatever  title  suit  Thee 

O  Thou,  who  in  the  heavens  does  dwell 

O  Thou  who  kindly  dost  provide 

O  thou  whom  poesy  abhors 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day     . 

O  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  toun  ? 

O  wat  ye  wha  that  loes  me  1 

O  were  I  on  Parnassus  hill 

O  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair   . 

O  were  thou  love  but  near  me  . 

O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 

O  wha  mj  baby-clouta  will  buy 

O  wha  will  to  St  Stephen's  House 

O  when  she  cam  ben  she  lx)bbit  fu'  law 

O  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad 

O  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have  ! 

O  wliv  flu-  (l«;uce  should  I  repine 

0^  w'd  a  peck  o' maut 

O  \.  go  wi'  me,  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar 

O  ye  wha  are  sae  gude  yoursel' 

O  ye  whoee  cheek  the  tear  of  nity  stainB 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw 

Of  all  the  numerons  ills  that  hurt  oiir  peace 

Of  lonlly  a<  'I  •  you  lx>a.-' 

Old  winter  v,  -nty  l>ear«i 

On  a  Iwink  of  llmscia,  in  a  HUinnici  '1 1 

On  Ceflflnock  banlcM  a  la>wi»;  (Iwl'IIh 

On  {Hjace  and  text  my  mind  wa.s  Ixint  . 
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Once  fondly  lov'd,  and  still  remember'd  dear 

One  night  as  I  did  wander 

One  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories  tell 

Oppressed  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care 

Orthodox  !  orthodox  !  wha  believe  in  John  Knox 

Our  thrissels  flourished  fresh  and  fair 

Out  over  the  Forth,  I  looked  to  the  north 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare     . 
*'  Praise  Woman  still, "  his  Lordship  roars 

Rash  mortal,  and  slanderous  poet 
Raving  winds  around  her  blowing 
Revered  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart 
Right,  Sir,  your  text  I'll  prove  it  true 
Robin  was  a  rovin  boy  . 
Robin  shure  in  hairst,  I  shure  wi'  him 
Rusticity's  ungainly  form 

Sad  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page 

Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly 

Say,  sages,  what's  the  charm  on  earth 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled 

Searching  auld  wives'  barrels    . 

See  the  smoking  bowl  before  us 

Sensibility,  how  charming 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing 

She's  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 

Shrewd  Willie  Smellie  to  Crochallan  came 

Sic  a  reptile  was  Wat,  sic  a  miscreant  slave 

Sing  hey,  my  braw  John  Highlandman 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush  upon  the  leafless  bow 

Sir,  as  your  mandate  did  request 

Sir,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card  . 

Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou 

Sir,  yours  this  moment  I  unseal 

Sleep'st  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature 

Some  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end 

Spare  me  thy  vengeance,  Galloway 

Stay,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me    . 

Still  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favour 

"  Stop  thief  ? "  Dame  Nature  called  to  Death 

Strait  is  the  spot,  and  green  the  sod 

Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains 

Sweet  are  the  banks — the  banks  o'  Doon 

Sweet  closes  the  ev'ning  on  Craigieburn  wood 
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Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigieburn 
Sweet  flow'ret,  pledge  o'  meikle  love 
Sweet  naivete  of  feature 
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Talk  not  to  me  of  savages 
That  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks 
The  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco  shout  . 
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The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness 
The  man,  in  life  wherever  placed 
The  night  was  still,  and  o'er  the  hill  . 
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There  lived  a  carle  in  Kellyburn  Braes 

There's  a  youth  in  the  city,  it  were  a  great  pity 

There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen 

There's  death  in  the  cup,  so  beware 

There's  nane  shall  ken,  there's  nane  can  guess 

There's  news,  lassies,  news,  gude  news  I've  to  tell 

There's  nought  but  care  on  every  hand 

There  was  a  bonie  lass,  and  a  bonie,  bonie  lass 

There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle 

There  was  a  lass  and  she  was  fair 

There  was  a  lass  they  ca'd  her  Meg 

There  was  a  wife  won'd  in  Cockpen 

There  was  five  carlins  in  the  South 

There  was  three  Kings  into  the  East 

There  was  once  a  time,  but  old  Time  was  then  young 

They  snool  me  sair,  an'  hand  me  down 

Thickest  night,  surround  my  dwelling 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  Fair  . 

Thine  be  the  volumes,  Jessie  fair 

This  day  Time  winds  th'  exhausted  chain 

This  is  no  my  ain  lassie  ... 

This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns 

Thou  flattering  mark  of  friendship  kind 

Thou  greybeard,  old  Wisdom,  may  boast  of  thy  treasures 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie  . 

Thou,  Liberty,  thou  art  my  theme 

Thou  ling'ring  star,  with  less'ning  ray  . 

Thou  of  an  independent  mind  . 

Thou,  Nature,  partial  Nature,  I  arraign 

Thou,  who  thy  honor  as  thy  God  rever'st 

Thou  whom  Chance  may  hither  lead    . 

Thou's  welcome,  wean,  mishanter  fa'  me 

Tho'  cruel  Fate  should  bid  us  part 

Though  fickle  Fortune  has  deceived  me 

Tho'  women's  minds,  like  winter  winds 

Thro'  and  thro'  the  inspir'd  leaves 

'Tis  friendship's  pledge,  my  young,  fair  friend 

To  the  weaver's  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids  . 

To  daunton  me,  to  daunton  me 

To  Riddell,  much  lamented  man 

To  you.  Sir,  this  summons  I've  sent     . 

True-hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarrow 

Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza 

'Twas  ev'n,  the  dewy  fields  were  green 

'Twas  in  the  seventeen  hunder  year     . 

'Twas  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle    . 

'Twas  na  her  bonie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin 

Twas  on  a  Monday  morning    . 
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Up  an  waur  them  a'  Jamie 
Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me 
Up  vii'  the  carles  o'  Dysart 
Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  mom  . 
Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light 


Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e 

Wae  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf 

"We  are  na  fou,  we*re  nae  that  fou 

We  cam  na  here  to  view  your  warks    . 

"We  CTant  they're  thine,  those  beauties  all 

"We'll  hide  the  cooper  behint  the  door  . 

"Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower     . 

"Wee,  sleeket,  cow'rin,  tim  rous  beastie  . 

"Wee  "Willie  Gray  and  his  leather  wallet 

"Wha  in  a  bnilyie  will  first  cry  a  parley 

Wha  is  that  at  my  bower  door  ? 

"\Mia  will  buy  my  troggin,  fine  election  ware  ? 

"Whare  are  ye  gaun,  my  bonie  lass  ? 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Whare  live  ye  my  bonie  lass  ?  . 

What  ails  ye  now,  ye  lousy  bitch 

What  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair    . 

What  of  Earls  with  whom  you  have  supt 

What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  aula  man  ? 

What  needs  this  din  about  the  toon  o'  Lon'on 

"What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die  ? 

"When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  dour 

When  bv  a  generous  public's  kind  acclaim 

When  cnapman  billies  leave  the  street 

"When  chin  November's  surly  blast 

"When  dear  Clarinda,  matchless  fair 

When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er 

^Vhen  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle 

^Vhen  first  my  braw  Johnie  lad  cam  to  the  toun 

\Vhen  Guildford  good  our  pilot  8too<l  . 

When  Januar'  wind  was  ))lawing  cauld 

"When  Lascelles  thought  lit  from  this  world  to  depart 

W]i«ii  Iv.iif  haves  iH-Htrew  tlu-  vird 

Wli  deceased  to  the  ffevil  went  down 

Wli'  li'  r  great  in.u^ter-jiiece  designed 

When  (>■  '■  tlie  ea.st4rn  Htar 

When  I'l  IVclatc.^  and  hot-headed  Zealot« 

When  ro-^  M  i    ■  "Mu^  in  wi'  floweni    . 

When  tip    It  Ml     i  >  >  •  at,  and  the  cannons  rattle 

WlM-nv.  :ii  ^^.l^    'i'  rilv  M.xHt  wa«  blawn 

Wlu  I.    u'  t!ii  y,\,  1  hi.   11.  t  in  the  morning  I 

Where,  braving  angry  winter's  storms . 
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Where  Cart  rins  rowin  to  the  sea 

While  at  the  stook  the  shearers  cower  . 

While  briers  and  woodbines  budding  green 

While  Europe's  eye  is  fix'd  on  mighty  things 

While  larks,  with  little  wing,  fann'd  the  pure 

While  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake 

While  virgin  Spring  by  Eden's  flood     . 

While  winds  f  rae  off  Ben  Lomond  blaw 

Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  0  reader  know 

Whom  will  you  send  to  London  town  . 

Whose  is  that  noble  dauntless  brow 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene 

Why,  why  tell  the  lover 

Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake 

Wi'  braw  new  branks  in  mickle  pride 

Willie  Wastle  dwelt  on  Tweed 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands,  Lizzie  Lindsay 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie 

Wishfully  I  look  and  languish 

With  Esop's  lion.  Burns  says,  sore  I  feel 

With  Pegasus  upon  a  day 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntie 

Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  Bonie  Doon 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonie  Doon 

Ye  gallants  bright,  I  rede  ye  right 

Ye  hypocrites  !  are  these  your  pranks 

Ye  Irish  lords,  ye  Knights  and  Squires 

Ye  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear 

Ye  maggots,  feed  on  Nicol's  brain 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneering 

Ye  sons  of  old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie 

Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine  . 

Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor 

Ye  true  "  Loyal  Natives  "  attend  to  my  song 

Yon  wandering  rill  that  marks  the  hill 

Yon  wild  mossy  mountains  sae  lofty  and  wide 

Young  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain 

Young  Jockie  was  the  blythest  lad 

Young  Peggy  blooms  our  boniest  lass  . 

Your  billet,  sir,  I  grant  receipt 

Your  friendship  much  can  make  me  blest 

Your  News  and  Eeviews,  Sir    . 

You're  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier 

You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart 
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Aberfeldy,  308. 

AdamhUl,  52. 

Afton,  River,  471. 

Aiken,  Andrew,  220. 

,  Robert,  65,  68,  140,  141,  201, 

239,  246,  394. 
Ainslie,  Miss,  296. 

,  Robert,  363. 

Alexander,  Wilhelmina,  194. 

Alison,  Peggy,  14. 

Allan,  River,  530. 

Allan,  see  Ramsay. 

AUoway  Kirk,  438,  440. 

American  War,  41. 

Armour,  Adam,  125. 

,  Jean,  50,  63,  64,  91,  186,  245, 

342. 
Athole,  311. 
Auld,  Rev.  Wm.  (Daddy),    68,    65, 

250,  396. 
Auld  Reekie,  296,  305. 
Ayr,  River,  32,  63,  86,  112,  187,  267, 

262. 

,  Town  of,  176,  488. 

,  Presbytery,  68. 

Babington,  Dr,  667. 
Bacon  of  Brownhill,  465. 
Baillie,  Lesley,  600. 
Ballantine,  John,  253,  394. 
BallfKihmyle,  112,  240. 
Balmaghie,  596,  597. 
BaDnockbum,  635. 
Beattie,  James,  177,  190. 
BennaU,  The,  9. 

B6M  (the  poet's  daughter),  201,  246. 
Black  Jock,  aee  Russell. 
Blackbyre,  Laird  of,  9. 
Blacklock,  Dr.  411. 
Boghead,  Laird  of,  40. 
Boawell,  James,  169,  846. 
Braahaad,  Laird  of,  9. 
Breadalbane,  807. 
Broughton,  «««  Murray. 
Brownhill  Inn,  466. 


Bruar  Water,  309. 
Bruce,  Robert,  113,  535. 
Brydone,  Patrick,  188. 
Buchan,  Dr,  72. 
Burness,  Robert,  84  w.,  203. 
Burnet,  Miss,  278,  445. 
Burns,  Miss,  293. 

Bushby, John,  551,  553,  593,  696,;624, 
625. 

Campbell,  Mary,  217,  401,  503. 
Cardoness,  566,  567,  593,  598,  624. 
Carrick,  24,  53  n.,  113. 
Carron  Iron  Works,  305. 
Cassilis,  53  n. 

Downans,  113. 

Castle  Gordon,  313,  322. 
Catrine,  112,  260. 
Cessnock  Banks,  12. 
Chalmers,  Margaret,  321. 

,  WiUie,  249. 

Chloris,  564,  566,  568,  605-15. 

Clarinda,  326,  328,  339. 

Clouden,  563. 

Cockpen,  489. 

Coil,  River,  256,  518. 

Coila  (Kyle),  85,  86. 

Colean,  113. 

Corsincon,  351. 

Cowgate  (Mauchline),  100. 

Craigdarroch,  408,  429. 

Craigengillan,  208. 

Craigiebuni,  454,  582. 

Cree,  River,  548. 

Creech,  William,  296,  859. 

Crochallan,  281,  282. 

Cruikshank,  Miss,  371. 

,  William,  320. 

Cunningham,  Alox.,  844,  613. 

Daer,  Lord,  264. 

Dalrymple,  Rev.  Dr,  68,  69,  894. 

Daria,  9M  Sillar. 

Dayiat,  Deborah,  456. 

De  Ptpter,  Colonel,  621. 
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Dempster,  George,  170,  182,  190. 

Devon,  River,  320,  629. 

Doon,  River,   32,  86,  113,  186,  449- 

451. 
Dove  (Dow),  John,  124,  202,  216. 
Drumlanrig,  427,  463. 
Dumourier,  General,  510,  522. 
Dunaskin,  204. 
Duncan,  Dr  Robert,  58. 
Dundas,  Henry,  170. 
Dundas,  Robert,  325,  620. 
Dunlop,  Mrs,  419. 

Ecclefechan,  587. 
Edinburgh,  277. 
Elphinstone,  292. 
Erskine,  Henry,  620. 

Faile,  7. 

Feal,  River,  260. 

Fenwick,  176. 

Fergusson,  Robert,  78,  85,  86,  283, 

487. 
Ferrier,  Miss,  305. 
Fintry,  see  Graham. 
Fontenelle,  Miss,  504,  505,  541. 
Ford,  Laird  o'  the,  9. 
Friar's  Carse  Hermitage,  343,    356, 

584. 
FuUarton,  Colonel,  190. 
Fyers,  Falls  of,  312. 

Galla  Water,  512. 
Galloway,  Earl  of,  528,  596. 
Galston  Muirs,  96. 
Garpal  Water,  256. 
Ged's-Hole,  Johnie,  74. 
Gilbertfield,  see  Hamilton. 
Glenbuck,  257. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  176,  287,  452. 
Glenconner,  374. 
Glenriddell,  408,  429,  459. 
Goldie,  Commissary,  520. 
Goldie  (Gowdie),  John,  93. 
Gracie,  James,  584. 
Graham,  Robert,  of  Fintry,  347,  397, 
426,  478. 

,  Miss,  561. 

,  William,  553. 

Gray,  Thomas,  192. 
Greenock,  256. 
Grieve,  James,  40. 
Grose,  Francis,  390,  436. 


Hamilton,  Gavin,  65,  67,  106,  215, 
230,  240,  243,  246,  247. 

of  Gilbertfield,  85. 

Henderson,  Matthew,  432. 

Heron  of  Kerroughtree,  591-599,  624. 

,  Robert,  411. 

Hood,  William,  39. 
Hornbook,  Dr,  69,  72. 
Hughoc  (Hugh  Wilson),  28. 
Humphrey,  James,  50. 
Hunter  Blair,  Sir  James,  303. 

Inverary,  25 

Irvine,  River,  86,  186,  260. 

Isabella,  see  M'Leod. 

Jean,  see  Armour. 

Jenny  Geddes,  341.  + 

Kelly  Burn,  493. 
Kemble,  Mrs,  666. 
Kenmore  Inn,  307. 
Kenmure,  Lord,  476. 
Kennedy,  John,  202,  242. 

,  Peggy,  110. 

,  Thomas,  52. 

Kerroughtree,  see  Heron. 

Killiecrankie,  403. 

Kilmarnock    (Killie),   98,    174,    199, 

266,  269. 
Kirkpatrick,  Nelly,  1. 
Kyle,  91. 
Kyle  Stewart,  49,  157. 

Laggan,  Laird  of,  529. 
Lamington,  482. 
Lapraik,  John,  76-84,  103. 
Lascelles,  Capt.  553. 
Lesley,  see  Baillie. 
Lewars,  Jessie,  625-628. 
Lincluden,  545. 
Loch  Turit,  317. 
Logan,  Major,  270. 

,  Miss,  272,  281. 

Logan  Braes,  524. 
Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  552. 
Lorimer,  Jean,  see  Chloris. 
Lugar  River,  35,  86,  194,  256. 

M'Adam,  Mr,  203. 

M'Gaun,  Laird,  216. 

M'Gill,  Rev.  Wm.,  68,  59,  377,  393. 
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Mackenzie,  Dr,  234. 

Mackinlay,    Rev.    James,    174,    178, 

266,  394. 
M'Lauchlan,  259. 

M'Lehose,  Mrs,  see  Clarinda,  Nancy. 
M'Leod,  Isabella,  302,  333. 

,  John,  302. 

M'Math,  Rev.  John,  59,  105. 
M'Murdo,  John,  368,  429,  528. 

Phillis,  529,  532. 

M'Quhae,  Rev.  IMr,  58,  69. 

M'Pherson,  331. 

Maggie  Lauder,  174. 

Mame,  28. 

Maria,  see  Riddell,  Whitefoord. 

Markland,  Miss,  50. 

Mary,  Highland,  see  Campbell. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  446. 

M&steroon,  Ann,  371. 

Mauchline,  65,  125. 

bellfcs,  49,  50. 

corso,  202. 

fair,  79. 

holy  fair,  97. 

lady,  59. 

race,  79. 

toun,  49. 

Maxwell,  John,  477. 

Michie,  William,  293. 

Millar,  Rev.  Alex.,  100. 

Miller,  Miss,  50. 

Mitchell,  Collector,  619. 

Montgomery  Castle,  503. 

Montgomene's  Peggy,  8. 

Moodie,    Rev.     Alex.,    56,    57,    99, 

394. 
Morine  of  Laggan,  529. 
Morison,  Mary,  15. 
Morton,  Miss,  50. 
Moesgiel,  Rob,  49. 
Mnir,  William,  40. 
N'  '    Rev.  Mr,  504,  625. 

76. 
h\nvi.xy  Mi  BroughtoD,  698,  696,  697, 

624. 
,  EuphemU,  818. 

Nanry  (Mrs  M'LehoM),  481-486. 
•oo,  Campbellf  of,  61. 
.  177. 

Uiam,  298,  808,  428. 
,883,682,646. 
•n    597. 


Oliphant,  Rev.  James,  174. 
Oswald,  Mrs,  364. 
Oughtertyre,  317. 

Paisley  John  (Dove),  216. 

Parker,  Hugh,  340. 

Peebles,  Rev.  Wm.,  58,  100. 

Pe§gy,5«6  Alison,  Chalmers,  Kennedy. 

Phulis,  see  M'Murdo. 

Pope,  Alexander,  76,  106,  378. 

Queensberry,  428. 

Racer  Jess,  98. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  78,  85,  86,  462. 

Rankine,  John,  43,  44,  52,  53. 

Ren  ton  of  Lamerton,  298. 

Richardson,  Gabriel,  583. 

Richardton,  187. 

Riddell,    Maria,    523,    639-543,    549, 

550. 

,  Robert,  367,  369,  654,  684. 

,  Walter,  550. 

Robertson,  Rev.  John,  176,  267. 

Roddick,  Capt.  Wm.,  553. 

Ronalds  of  the  Bennals,  9. 

Roslin  Inn,  291. 

Ruisseaux,  Robert,  92. 

Russell,  Rev.  John,  56,  67,  93,  101, 

174,  178,  394. 

Saint  Ma^'s  Isle,  594. 
Samson,  Tam,  266. 
Scott,  Miss  Jean,  302. 

,  Mrs,  of  Wauchope,  284. 

Shaw,  Drs  Andrew  and  David,  68,  69. 

Shenstone,  William,  192. 

Sherramuir,  401. 

Sillar,  David,  60-64,  109. 

Simson,  William,  84. 

Smellie,  William,  281. 

Smith,  James,  125,  178,  246. 

,  Miss,  60. 

Smith,  Rev.  G.,  69,  99. 

Souter  Johnie,  489. 

Staig,  Jessy,  616,  666. 

SUir,  260. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  76. 

St«lU,  299. 

StoTen,  R«y.  James,  246. 

Stewart  Krle,  49. 

Stewtft,  Polly,  468. 

WilliA,  166. 
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Stincliar,  35  n. 
Stirling  Inn,  306. 
Strathallan,  312. 
Sutherland,  George,  418,  420. 
Sylvander,  326,  328. 
Syme,  John,  583. 

Tarn  o'  Shanter,  437. 

,  the  chapman,  62. 

Walker  (tailor),  251. 

Tarbolton,  6,  9,  39,  40. 

lasses,  6. 

mill,  40. 

Taylor,  Dr,  94. 

Tennant,  James,  374. 

Terreagles,  473. 

Thomson,  James,  192,  472,  506. 

,  Peggy,  34. 

Tinnock,  Nance,  171. 
Tootie,  Master,  215. 
Turner,  Andrew,  568. 


Tweed,  86,  472. 
Tytler,  Wm.,  294. 

Walker,  Thomas,  251. 

Wallace,  William,  86,  126,  187,  535. 

560. 
Wanlockhead,  365. 
Washington,  George,  559. 
Wee  Johnie,  see  Wilson. 
Westerha',  416,  428. 
Whitefoord,  Maria,  112,  194. 

,  Sir  John,  454. 

Willie,  Holy,  65,  68,  396. 
Willie's  mill,  70. 
Wilson,  John,  240. 

,  see  Hughoc. 

Wodrow,  Dr  Peter,  58. 
Woods,  William,  287. 

Yarrow,  86,  318,  472,  512. 
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